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Sixteenth  Century. 


SECTION  XII.— THE  REFORMATION  IN  ENGLAND. 


HERE  was  great  joy  in  Eng- 
land when,  upon  the  death  of 
Henry  VII.  in  1509,  his  son 
Henry  VIII.  ascended  the 
English  throne ; as  his  father 
had  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  English  peo- 
ple by  his  jealousy,  his  severity  and  his 
avarice.  The  new  king  was  only  eighteen 
years  of  age,  but  he  gave  the  most  promis- 
ing hopes  of  making  a good  sovereign  and 
of  having  a happy  and  glorious  reign.  The 
contending  claims  of  the  rival  Houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster  were  united  in  his  per- 
son, so  that  he  received  the  cordial  and 
united  support  of  both.  His  father  had  left 
him  an  enormous  treasury,  and  England 
was  free  from  foreign  and  civil  wars. 

The  young  king  possessed  the  qualities 
essential  to  win  popularity  ; as  he  was  hand- 
some, carefully  educated  and  highly  accom- 
plished, besides  being  energetic,  of  a frank 
and  hearty  disposition,  and  fond  of  chiv- 
alrous amusements,  while  also  a hearty 
friend  of  the  New  Learning  and  inspired 
with  a sincere  desire  to  rule  with  justice. 
But  his  disposition  changed  much  as  he 
advanced  in  age : his  naturally  violent  tem- 
per became  malignant  and  unrelenting  with 
opposition,  and  he  gradually  became  fiercer 
and  more  tyrannical. 

A few  weeks  after  his  accession  Henry 
VIII.  celebrated  his  marriage  with  the 
Princess  Catharine  of  Aragon,  and  the  two 
were  crowned  together  as  King  and  Queen 
of  England,  June  24,  1509.  One  of  the 
young  king’s  first  official  acts  was  to  bring 
Empson  and  Dudley,  the  hated  lawyers  of 
Henry  VII.,  to  the  scaffold  on  a charge  of 
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treason  — a proceeding  designed  to  satisfy 
popular  clamor.  Henry  VIII.  was  as  prod- 
igal as  his  father  had  been  penurious ; and 
the  great  fortune  which  he  inherited  was 
squandered  in  a few  years  in  tournaments 
and  other  expensive  entertainments. 

The  young  king  was  entirely  under  the 
influence  of  his  Prime  Minister,  the  Earl  of 
Surrey,  who  encouraged  his  master’s  prodi- 
gality that  he  might  neglect  public  business 
and  leave  affairs  of  state  entirely  to  his 
Ministers.  To  counteract  the  evil  influence 
of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  to  restrain  the 
young  king’s  follies,  Bishop  Fox  of  Win- 
chester introduced  at  court  Thomas  Wolsey, 
who  had  already  displayed  high  administra- 
tive qualities. 

Wolsey  was  the  son  of  a butcher  at  Ips- 
wich. The  great  talents  and  the  love  for 
study  which  he  exhibited  in  his  childhood 
caused  him  to  be  sent  to  the  University  of 
Oxford,  where  he  took  his  first  degree  at 
so  early  an  age  as  to  be  called  the  * 1 boy 
bachelor.”  After  having  occupied  various 
stations  with  great  reputation,  he  finally 
became  chaplain  to  Henry  VII. 

By  the  art  of  flattery,  Wolsey  soon  ac- 
quired an  unbounded  influence  over  King 
Henry  VIII.;  but  he  made  a different  use 
of  that  influence  from  what  Bishop  Fox  had 
intended,  as  he  encouraged  the  young  king’s 
follies  in  order  to  promote  his  own  advance- 
ment. He  was  soon  made  Archbishop  of 
York,  and  Chancellor.  Wolsey  affedted  to 
regard  Henry  VIII.  as  the  wisest  of  mor- 
tals, promoted  his  amusements  and  partici- 
pated in  them  with  the  gayety  of  youth. 
By  thus  making  himself  agreeable  as  well 
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as  useful,  Wolsev  ruled  one  of  the  most  ca- 
pricious and  passionate  of  sovereigns  with 
absolute  sway  for  ten  years,  and  for  a time 
adted  a more  conspicuous  part  in  public 
affairs  than  his  master. 

The  ambition  of  Henry  VIII.  for  military 
glory  involved  England  in  a series  of  costly 
and  unprofitable  wars.  He  joined  the 
League  of  Cambray  against  Venice.  He 
also  joined  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  the  Em- 
peror Maximilian  I.  of  Germany  and  Pope 
Julius  II.  in  the  Holy  League  against 
Louis  XII.  of  France,  reviving  the  almost 
forgotten  claims  of  the  Plantagenets  to  the 
western  provinces  of  that  kingdom.  In 
1512  he  sent  an  expedition  to  conquer  Gui- 
enne ; but  his  crafty  father-in-law,  King 
Ferdinand  of  Spain,  contrived  to  reap  all 
the  benefits  of  the  enterprise  by  using  the 
English  forces  to  conquer  the  Kingdom  of 
Navarre  for  himself,  instead  of  Guienne  for 
the  English  king. 

In  1513  Henry  VIII.  invaded  France  by 
way  of  Calais  with  an  army  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  besieged  Terouenne,  and  defeated 
the  French  at  Guinegate,  in  an  engagement 
called  the  Battle  of  the  Spurs , because  of  the 
ignominious  flight  of  the  French  cavalry  at 
the  first  onset,  August  16,  1513.  In  this 
adtion  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I.  served 
King  Henry  VIII.  as  a private  soldier;  and 
the  Chevalier  Bayard,  the  famous  French 
knight,  was  among  the  prisoners  taken  by 
the  English.  Terouenne  immediately  capit- 
ulated; and  Tournay  surrendered  several 
weeks  later,  September  9,  1513. 

King  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  the  brother- 
in-law  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  the  ally  of 
Louis  XII.  of  France.  The  chivalrous 
King  of  Scots  invaded  England  with  a large 
army  and  ravaged  Northumberland;  but  he 
was  defeated  and  killed  by  the  English 
army  under  the  Earl  of  Surrey  at  Flodden 
Field,  near  the  Cheviot  Hills,  ten  thousand 
gallant  Scottish  knights  being  among  the 
slain,  September  9,  1513,  the  very  day  of 
the  capture  of  Tournay  by  Henry  VIII. 
The  battle  of  Flodden  Field  is  celebrated 
in  the  old  ballads,  and  finely  described  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  poem  of  Marmion. 


Scotland  was  plunged  into  deep  mourning 
by  the  loss  of  her  king  and  the  flower  of 
her  nobility ; but  the  triumphant  Henry 
VIII.  generously  granted  the  request  of  his 
sister  Margaret,  the  widow  of  James  IV., 
who  a<fled  as  regent  for  her  infant  son, 
James  V.;  and  peace  was  made  between 
England  and  Scotland. 

As  Henry  VIII.  was  deserted  by  his  ally 
and  father-in-law,  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  he 
made  peace  with  Louis  XII.  of  France  in 
1514.  The  treaty  was  sealed  by  the  aged 
French  king’s  marriage  with  the  Princess 
Mary,  the  eldest  sister  of  Henry  VIII. 
Louis  XII.  died  a few  months  later,  Janu- 
ary 1,  1515  ; and  his  young  widowed  queen 
married  her  old  lover,  Charles  Francis  Bran- 
don, Duke  of  Suffolk,  a great  favorite  of 
her  royal  brother  and  the  most  accomplished 
English  nobleman  of  his  time. 

Observing  the  great  influence  which  Wol- 
sey  exerted  over  King  Henry  VIII.,  Pope 
Leo  X.  desired  to  engage  him  in  his  inter- 
est, and  with  this  objedt  in  view  made  him 
a cardinal  in  1518,  also  appointing  him  ta 
the  dignity  of  papal  legate  in  England, 
thus  giving  him  a power  in  that  kingdom 
equal  to  that  of  the  Pope  himself.  Besides 
being  Archbishop  of  York,  Wolsey  was  al- 
lowed to  hold  the  bishoprics  of  Tournay, 
Lincoln  and  Winchester  “in  plurality.” 

No  other  churchman  ever  equalled  Cardi- 
nal Wolsey  in  state  and  dignity.  His  retinue 
consisted  of  eight  hundred  servants,  many 
of  whom  were  knights  and  gentlemen  ; and 
young  nobles  served  as  his  pages.  He 
was  the  first  clergyman  in  England  that 
wore  silk  and  gold,  not  only  on  his  dress, 
but  also  on  the  saddles  and  the  trappings  of 
his  horses.  The  tallest  and  handsomest 
priests  were  selected  to  carry  the  badges  of 
his  various  offices  before  him.  All  this  os- 
tentation excited  the  merriment  of  the  Eng- 
lish people,  instead  of  awing  them. 

For  twenty  years  Cardinal  Wolsey  stood 
at  the  head  of  Church  and  State,  and  no  abler 
Chancellor  ever  administered  justice  in  Eng- 
land. He  was  the  most  powerful,  if  not  the 
ablest,  subject  that  England  ever  had.  His 
decisions  were  so  prompt  and  so  just  that 
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the  Court  of  Chancery  became  the  certain 
refuge  of  the  oppressed — quite  the  contrary 
from  its  later  charadter. 

Wolsey’s  genius  was  unequaled  for 
breadth  or  versatility.  He  could  play  the 
courtier  and  divert  the  idle  king’s  pleasure- 
loving  hours  with  constant  sallies  of  wit 
and  mirth,  or  he  could  a<5t  the  statesman 
and  guide  the  most  intricate  affairs  of  state 
with  consummate  skill.  He  would  some- 
times leave  the  scenes  of  pomp  and  splen- 
dor, and  devote  himself  with  simplicity  and 
meekness  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  the 
parish  priest ; visiting  the  sick  and  the  dy- 
ing, giving  alms  to  the  poor  and  needy, 
and  ministering  in  numberless  ways  to  the 


CARDINAL  THOMAS  WOLSEY. 

temporal  and  spiritual  wants  of  his  grate- 
ful people.  Wolsey’s  inordinate  ambition 
led  him  to  aspire  to  the  Papacy  ; and  he 
sacrificed  his  country’s  interests  and  made 
his  king  his  perpetual  dupe,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure the  favor  of  foreign  princes  by  whose 
patronage  he  hoped  to  obtain  that  dignity. 

Although  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  really  the 
mainspring  of  all  that  was  done  in  England, 
he  contrived  to  make  every  a<5t  of  govern- 
ment appear  to  proceed  diredlly  from  his 
sovereign,  whom  he  flattered  by  affedting 
the  most  humble  submission  to  the  royal 
will.  Like  Henry  VIII.  himself,  Wolsey 
was  a friend  of  the  New  Learning — a most 
munificent  patron  of  learned  men.  He 


founded  the  first  professorship  of  Greek  in 
England.  He  established  a school  at  Ips- 
wich and  Christ  Church  College  at  Oxford. 
The  latter  institution  still  attests  his  taste 
and  liberality  in  building.  His  household 
almost  equaled  the  king’s  in  number  and 
magnificence,  and  knights  and  barons  serv- 
ed at  his  table.  His  two  mansions — the  one 
at  Hampton  Court  and  the  other  at  White- 
hall— were  so  splendid  that  they  became 
royal  palaces  after  bis  fall  from  power. 

As  we  have  seen,  Henry  VIII.,  Francis 
I.  of  France  and  Charles  I.  of  Spain  wrere 
candidates  for  the  imperial  throne  of  Ger- 
many after  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian I.,  in  1519;  and  Charles  was  success- 
ful, being  chosen  by  the  German  Eledtors, 
thus  becoming  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and 
the  greatest  and  most  powerful  monarch  of 
his  time. 

As  we  have  already  noticed,  both  Francis 
I.  of  France  and  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  de- 
sired to  secure  the  alliance  of  Henry  VIII. 
A royal  interview  was  arranged  between  the 
Kings  of  England  and  France  to  take  place 
near  Calais;  but  before  the  appointed  time 
the  Emperor  visited  Henry  VIII.  in  Eng- 
land, and  won  the  favor  of  the  English  king 
by  flattering  Cardinal  Wolsey  with  hopes 
of  being  eledted  Pope  at  the  next  vacancy, 
and  by  his  frank  and  genial  courtesies.  On 
the  day  of  the  Emperor’s  departure  Henry 
VIII.  and  all  his  courtiers  sailed  for  Calais 
to  meet  the  French  king. 

The  meeting  between  Henry  VIII.  and 
Francis  I.  took  place  in  a plain  near  Calais, 
in  June,  1520,  and  was  called  the  Field  of 
the  Cloth  of  Gold , from  the  magnificence  of 
the  display,  many  of  the  tents  being  of  silk 
and  cloth  of  gold.  The  two  thousand  eight 
hundred  tents  were  inadequate  to  accommo- 
date the  vast  multitudes  that  flocked  to  this 
splendid  festival,  and  many  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen of  rank  were  glad  to  obtain  lodging 
in  barns  and  to  sleep  upon  hay  and  straw. 

The  meeting  lasted  a fortnight;  and  the 
two  kings  displayed  their  knightly  skill  in 
tilts  and  tournaments,  while  their  Ministers 
talked  business,  after  which  they  parted 
with  profuse  assurances  of  friendship,  and 
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Henry  VIII.  proceeded  to  visit  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.  at  Gravelines,  where  he 
was  won  over  more  completely  to  the  im- 
perial side.  Wolsey  received  the  revenues 
of  two  Spanish  bishoprics,  in  earnest  of  his 
greater  expectations  ; but,  in  spite  of  the 
Emperor’s  promises,  his  tutor  Adrian  was 
made  Pope  upon  the  death  of  Leo  X. ; and 
upon  the  death  of  Adrian  VI.,  after  a short 
reign,  Clement  VII.,  an  Italian  prince,  was 
invested  with  the  papal  tiara  by  the  favor 
of  His  Imperial  Majesty. 

Though  Henry  VIII.  was  the  ally  of 
Charles  V.  in  the  Emperor’s  first  war  with 
the  King  of  France,  the  captivity  of  Francis 
I.  in  1525  opened  the  English  king’s  eyes 
to  the  Emperor’s  ambition,  and  Henry  VIII. 
made  an  alliance  with  France  in  order  to 
secure  the  release  of  Francis  I.  and  to  pre- 
vent the  seizure  of  any  part  of  the  French 
territory  by  Charles  V. 

Cardinal  Wolsey  was  making  himself  ob- 
noxious to  the  English  people  by  his  diplo- 
macy. He  was  generally  considered  the 
author  of  the  arbitrary  measures  by  which 
the  king  sought  to  extort  money  from  his 
subjedls  in  1525,  which  almost  produced  re- 
bellion. Wolsey  became  more  bitterly  hated 
by  the  English  people,  although  he  only 
carried  out  the  king’s  instructions;  but 
Henry  VIII.  became  popular  because  of  the 
relinquishment  of  his  design — a measure 
which  he  was  unable  to  avoid. 

Wolsey ’s  disappointments  in  the  last  two 
papal  elections  aroused  his  indignation,  and 
the  ambitious  cardinal  now  became  con- 
vinced of  the  insincerity  of  the  Emperor’s 
promises;  and  thenceforth  England’s  foreign 
policy  underwent  a change.  Wolsey ’s  dis- 
appointment caused  the  ambitious  Minister 
to  promote  his  country’s  true  interests  by 
seeking  to  check  the  power  of  Spain.  Wol- 
sey was  all  powerful  at  home.  His  nomi- 
nation as  papal  legate  was  confirmed  by 
both  Popes  Adrian  VI.  and  Clement  VII.; 
and  he  held  in  his  hands  the  whole  papal 
power  in  England,  using  that  power  to  suit 
his  own  purposes. 

In  1521  Henry  VIII.  wrote  a Latin  volume 
against  Luther  and  the  Reformation ; and 


Pope  Leo  X.  conferred  upon  the  royal  author 
the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith , and  wrote 
him  a letter  praising  his  wisdom,  learning, 
zeal,  charity,  gravity,  gentleness  and  meek- 
ness— most  of  which  qualities  the  king  did 
not  possess.  But  a change  was  soon  to  take 
place  in  the  relations  between  Henry  VIII. 
and  the  Head  of  the  Church — a change 
fraught  with  the  most  momentous  conse- 
quences for  England,  as  we  shall  presently 
see. 

About  this  time  Henry  VIII.  became  cap- 
tivated by  the  charms  of  Anne  Boleyn,  a 
beautiful  young  lady  then  living  at  his 
court.  She  had  been  educated  at  the  French 
court,  and  had  returned  to  England  with 
her  English  beauty  adorned  by  French 
grace  and  vivacity.  Seeking  for  a pretext 
upon  which  he  could  obtain  a divorce  from 
his  first  wife,  Catharine  of  Aragon,  that  he 
might  marry  Anne  Boleyn,  he  affedted 
great  doubts  about  the  legality  of  his  mar- 
riage with  Catharine  because  she  had  pre- 
viously been  married  to  his  brother  Arthur. 
Such  marriages  are  forbidden  by  the  Leviti- 
cal  law  and  by  a canon  of  the  Romish 
Church,  but  a special  dispensation  had  been 
obtained  from  Pope  Alexander  VI.  sanc- 
tioning Henry’s  marriage  with  his  brother’s 
widow. 

Henry  VIII.  seems  to  have  been  sincere 
in  his  doubts  about  the  legality  of  his  mar- 
riage with  Catharine  of  Aragon.  He 
coupled  these  conscientious  scruples  with 
his  “despair  of  having  male  issue  by  Cath- 
arine, to  inherit  the  realm.”  All  the  sons 
bom  of  this  marriage  had  died  in  their  in- 
fancy; and  only  a sickly  daughter,  the 
Princess  Mary,  survived.  The  king  in  his 
superstition  considered  the  premature  death 
of  his  sons  a sure  mark  of  Divine  wrath. 
Wolsey  craftily  aggravated  these  fears,  if 
he  did  not  inspire  them;  as  the  ambitious 
cardinal  hated  the  Spanish  party,  of  which 
Catharine  of  Aragon  was  the  head,  and 
coveted  the  glory  of  arranging  a new  mar- 
riage for  his  king  with  a French  princess. 
But  Henry  VIII.  made  his  own  choice, 
without  his  Minister’s  aid,  or  even  without 
the  Pope’s  permission,  by  deciding  to  marry 
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Anne  Boleyn  after  obtaining  a divorce  from 
Catharine  of  Aragon. 

Another  papal  dispensation  was  required 
for  the  king’s  divorce  from  his  first  wife  be- 
fore he  could  form  a new  marriage,  and 
Cardinal  Wolsey  was  commissioned  to  se- 
cure this  divorce.  Pope  Clement  VII.  was 
in  a serious  dilemma.  If  he  sanctioned  the 
English  king’s  divorce  from  his  Spanish 
wife  he  would  offend  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.,  who  was  her  nephew  ; and  the  Nether- 
lands would  be  almost  certain  to  become 
Protestant,  along  with  Germany.  If  he  for- 
bade the  divorce  both  England  and  France 
might  renounce  the  Romish  Church,  as 
these  countries  were  full  of  secret  or  open 
adherents  of  the  Reformation  Under 
these  circumstances  the  Pope  temporized. 

Cardinal  Wolsey  was  as  much  perplexed 
as  to  the  proper  course  to  pursue  as  was  the 
Pope.  If  he  granted  the  king’s  divorce  on , 
his  own  responsibility  be  would  offend  the 
Pope.  If  he  refused  he  would  incur  the 
king’s  wrath,  and  thus  Wolsey  likewise 
temporized.  For  two  weary  years  the  im- 
patient Henry  VIII.  was  kept  in  suspense, 
and  his  impatience  was  aggravated  by  his 
violent  passion  for  Anne  Boleyn. 

At  length,  in  1528,  Pope  Clement  VII. 
sent  Cardinal  Campeggio,  an  Italian  pre- 
late, to  England  to  decide  in  concert  with 
Cardinal  Wolsey  the  validity  of  the  king’s 
first  marriage.  Campeggio  endeavored  to 
settle  the  matter  by  private  negotiation,  first 
seeking  to  persuade  the  king  to  abandon  his 
thoughts  of  a divorce,  and  then  trying  to 
induce  Catharine  to  consent  to  the  divorce 
and  retire  to  a nunnery,  but  failing  in  both 
endeavors.  After  another  year  of  delays, 
Cardinals  Wolsey  and  Campeggio  proceeded 
to  a trial  of  the  cause  in  1529;  but  they  ap- 
peared unwilling  to  come  to  a decision. 
The  king’s  patience  was  almost  exhausted, 
and  the  courtiers  now  perceived  that  the 
king’s  favor  for  Wolsey  was  waning. 

The  court  organized  by  Cardinals  Wolsey 
and  Campeggio  in  1529  to  try  the  case  of 
the  king’s  first  marriage  had  sat  for  two 
months  without  arriving  at  any  result. 
Catharine  of  Aragon  had  all  along  appealed 


to  her  nephew,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  for 
protection.  She  now  appeared  before  this 
court  with  her  royal  husband,  and  threw 
herself  on  her  knees  before  him,  addressing 
him  an  affeCting  and  affectionate  appeal  not 
to  brand  her  with  the  crime  of  incest  and 
their  daughter  Mary  as  an  illegitimate 
child,  and  imploring  him  to  remember  the 
fidelity  with  which  she  had  observed  her 
marriage  vows  for  twenty  years.  She  then 
made  a solemn  appeal  to  Pope  Clement  VII. t 
after  which  she  left  the  court  and  refused  to 
enter  it  again. 

On  July  23,  1529,  Cardinal  Campeggio 
suddenly  adjourned  the  court  until  October 
following  ; and  a few  days  afterward  orders 
came  from  Pope  Clement  VII.,  transferring 
the  case  to  Rome,  and  citing  Henry  VIII. 
aud  his  queen  to  appear  there  and  plead 
their  respective  causes  at  the  papal  bar. 
The  King  of  England  was  now  convinced 
that  the  Pope  had  all  along  been  trifling 
with  him  and  that  he  was  willing  to  sacri- 
fice him  to  please  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 

This  disposition  of  the  case  sealed  the 
fate  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  made  a rupture 
between  Henry  VIII.  and  the  Pope  inevi- 
table. The  king  turned  furiously  upon 
Wolsey,  who  was  in  no  way  responsible  for 
the  Pope’s  aCtion.  It  was  the  king’s  habit 
to  make  his  Ministers  responsible  for  the 
fate  of  the  measures  entrusted  to  them,  but 
Henry  VIII.  proceeded  cautiously.  Wol- 
sey’s  influence  with  his  king  was  a thing  ot 
the  past.  Anne  Boleyn,  who  suspeCted 
that  the  great  cardinal  opposed  her  mar- 
riage with  the  king,  joined  his  enemies,  of 
which  his  pride  and  arrogance  had  created 
many. 

Wolsey’s  enemies  proceeded  with  such 
secrecy  that  his  first  knowledge  of  their 
aCtion  was  an  indictment  brought  against 
him  with  the  king’s  consent,  but  the  great 
cardinal  had  long  dreaded  such  an  event  as 
the  result  of  a failure  of  the  divorce  pro- 
ceedings. The  Great  Seal  was  taken  from 
him  and  intrusted  to  Sir  Thomas  More. 
Wolsey,  deprived  of  all  his  temporal  honors 
and  offices,  was  banished  from  court  and 
ordered  to  retire  to  his  archbishopric  of 
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York^  The  king  also  seized  the  fallen  Min- 
ister’s palace  of  York  Place,  afterward 
called  Whitehall,  along  with  his  gorgeous 
plate  and  furniture,  his  clothes,  and  a tomb 
which  he  had  prepared  for  himself  at  Wind- 
sor. The  unfortunate  Minister  was  im- 
peached on  forty-four  charges,  and  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  along  with  forfeiture  of 
lands  and  goods. 

But  the  king’s  resentment  soon  subsided; 
and  Wolsey  received  a royal  pardon,  and  a 
portion  of  his  revenues  were  restored  to  him; 
but  he  was  required  to  reside  at  York,  the 
archbishopric  of  which  was  the  only  dignity 
that  he  was  allowed  to  retain.  Adversity 
did  not  cure  the  disgraced  Minister  of  his 
love  of  magnificence,  thus  drawing  on  him 
again  the  king’s  displeasure.  In  1530  his 
enemies  caused  him  to  be  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason,  in  setting  up  a for- 
eign court  in  the  kingdom;  and  he  was  ar- 
rested at  York  by  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land. 

In  charge  of  Master  Kingston,  the  Con- 
stable of  the  Tower,  Wolsey  started  on  his 
last  journey  to  London;  but  on  the  way  he 
was  seized  with  a violent  fever,  brought 
on  by  anxiety  and  grief  at  his  fall.  Upon 
arriving  at  Leicester  Abbey,  on  the  third 
day  of  the  journey,  Saturday  night,  Novem- 
ber 26,  1530,  Wolsey  was  conscious  that  his 
end  was  approaching,  and  he  said  to  the  ab- 
bot, who  came  to  the  gate  to  give  him  a 
kindly  welcome:  “My  father,  I am  come 
hither  to  leave  my  bones  among  you.” 
He  was  lifted  from  his  mule,  and  was  car- 
ried to  his  bed,  which  he  never  left  alive. 
He  died  three  days  later,  November  29, 
1530;  after  addressing  the  Constable  of  the 
Tower  in  these  ever  memorable  and  affe<ft- 
ing  words:  “Had  I but  served  God  as  dili- 
gently as  I have  served  the  king,  He  would 
not  have  given  me  over  in  my  gray  hairs.” 

Such  was  the  sad  end  of  the  once  great 
and  all-powerful  Cardinal  Wolsey — a strik- 
ing illustration  of  the  vanity  of  earthly 
glory.  Henry  VIII.,  whose  ingratitude 
was  the  basest  of  his  many  faults,  could 
crush  long-tried  and  faithful  servants  with 
as  little  feeling  as  if  he  were  treading  upon 


the  meanest  reptile.  The  genius  of  Shak- 
speare  has  crystallized  Wolsey’s  last  words 
as  though  he  were  addressing  the  only 
friend  who  did  not  desert  him,  Sir  Thomas 
Cromwell,  in  these  words : 

“ O Cromwell,  Cromwell, 

Had  I but  served  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
I served  my  king,  He  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies.  ” 

In  the  meantime  King  Henry  VIII.  was 
colledting  the  opinions  of  learned  men  on 
the  subje<5t  of  his  divorce ; but  the  clergy 
made  one  delay  after  another,  and  two  more 
years  passed  without  resulting  in  any  prog- 
ress. Just  before  Wolsey’s  disgrace  and 
fall,  two  of  the  king’s  servants,  Gardiner 
and  Fox,  accidentally  fell  in  company  with 
Thomas  Cranmer,  a fellow  of  Jesus  College 
at  Cambridge,  with  whom  they  conversed 
on  the  subjedt  of  the  king’ divorce.  Cranmer 
at  first  refrained  from  expressing  any  opin- 
ion; but,  when  pressed,  said  that  he  would 
waste  no  time  in  negotiating  with  the  Pope, 
but  would  propose  to  the  most  learned  men 
in  Europe  this  plain  question:  “Cana 
man  marry  his  brother’s  widow?”  This 
hint  so  impressed  the  two  dodtors  that  they 
reported  it  to  the  king,  who  said  bluntly, 
with  an  oath:  “Cranmer  has  got  the 
right  sow  by  the  ear.”  Henry  VIII.  at 
once  took  Cranmer  into  his  service  and  en- 
gaged him  to  write  a book  in  favor  of  the 
divorce. 

Cranmer’s  proposition  to  submit  the  ques- 
tion of  the  king’s  divorce  to  all  the  uni- 
versities of  Europe  suggested  to  Henry 
VIII.  a way  toward  the  solution  of  the 
vexed  question.  If  the  universities  an- 
swered that  a man  might  marry  his  broth- 
er’s widow,  the  king’s  conscience  would  be 
relieved;  if  their  advice  was  for  divorce, 
the  Pope  would  be  unable  to  resist  their  de- 
cision. The  Pope  threatened  to  excommu- 
nicate Henry  VIII.  in  case  he  divorced 
Catharine  of  Aragon  and  married  Anne 
Boleyn  ; but  the  great  universities  of  Eu- 
rope mainly  decided  in  the  English  king’s 
favor.  In  the  meantime  the  course  of 
events  in  England,  along  with  the  bold  ad- 
vice of  Sir  Thomas  Cromwell,  his  new  Sec- 
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retary  of  State,  led  Henry  VIII.  to  more  de- 
cisive aCtion. 

In  1533  Cranmer  was  made  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  he  at  once  proceeded  to 
try  the  question  of  divorce.  A court  was 
convened;  and,  after  a fortnight  passed  in 
hearing  arguments,  sentence  of  divorce  was 
pronounced,  declaring  that  the  marriage 
was  not  valid  from  the  beginning,  and  that 
Mary,  the  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
Catharine  of  Aragon,  was  illegitimate,  and 
therefore  not  an  heir  to  the  English  crown. 
The  poor  queen  retired  to  Ampthill,  and 
Henry  VIII.  was  publicly  married  to  Anne 
Boleyn.  The  Princess  Elizal>eth  was  born 
in  1533 — an  event  celebrated  wjth  splendor 
and  rejoicing. 

The  intelligence  of  the  court’s  sentence 
created  commotion  at  Rome.  Pope  Clement 
VII.  was  at  first  doubtful  as  to  what  adtion 
he  should  take;  but  he  at  length  issued  an 
angry  edidt,  declaring  the  king’s  marriage 
with  Catharine  of  Aragon  to  be  valid.  The 
divorced  queen,  who  had  resisted  to  the 
utmost  the  disgrace  and  injustice  heaped 
upon  her,  died  in  1536,  honored  for  her 
virtues  and  her  piety. 

The  Pope  soon  perceived  the  great  politi- 
cal error  which  he  had  committed.  Sir 
Thomas  Cromwell,  the  new  Secretary  of 
State,  who  had  served  Cardinal  Wolsey 
with  such  fidelity,  was  a staunch  friend  of 
the  Reformation;  and  Henry  VIII.  chose  him 
because  of  his  abilities  and  his  bold,  decisive 
character,  as  the  king  needed  such  an  ally 
in  the  contest  which  his  divorce  and  second 
marriage  involved  him  with  the  Pope.  Per- 
ceiving clearly  that  nothing  was  to  be  hoped 
for  from  the  Pope,  Cromwell  advised  King 
Henry  VIII.  to  declare  himself  Head  of  the 
Church  in  England;  and  the  king  promptly 
aCted  on  this  advice. 

The  English  bishops  and  higher  clergy 
prepared  to  resist  the  king’s  adtion;  but 
Henry  VIII.  determined  to  punish  them 
for  violation  of  the  Statute  pf  Praemunire, 
passed  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  and 
Wickliffe,  which  forbade  any  English  sub- 
jedt  to  yield  supreme  obedience  to  a foreign 
potentate,  and  this  applied  to  the  Pope. 


Most  of  the  clergy  had  been  guilty  of  the 
violation  of  that  statute  by  their  submission 
to  the  papal  legate’s  court  in  England — the 
crime  for  which  Wolsey  had  been  con- 
demned. 

The  English  clergy  only  obtained  pardon 
by  paying  a fine  of  one  hundred  and  eigh- 
teen thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty 
pounds  sterling,  and  by  acknowledging  that 
the  king  was  the  “Protedlor  and  Supreme 
Head  of  the  Church  and  clergy  of  England*' 
— an  acknowledgment  which  they  qualified 
by  the  clause  “ in  so  far  as  is  permitted  by 
the  laws  of  Christ.”  By  this  measure 
Henry  VIII.  struck  a decisive  blow  at  the 
connection  between  the  English  Church  and 
the  Pope,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
complete  independence  of  that  Church. 

The  English  king  next  proceeded  to  annul 
the  Pope’s  claim  to  tribute  and  obedience 
from  England,  and  to  put  a stop  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  large  sums  of  money  which  the 
Pope  annually  drew  from  England;  and  Par- 
liament passed  a statute  forbidding  any  ap- 
peals from  English  subjects  to  the  Pope  or 
to  any  person  outside  the  realm.  Monas- 
teries and  nunneries  in  England  were  sub- 
jected to  inspection  and  control  by  the 
king’s  officers.  Bishops  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  clergy  attached  to  their  cathe- 
drals, upon  receiving  letters  of  permission 
from  the  king. 

These  measures  led  to  the  resignation  of 
the  Chancellor,  Sir  Thomas  More,  one  of 
the  best  of  Englishmen  and  a devoted  Ro- 
man Catholic.  The  king  received  his  resig- 
nation with  regret,  as  he  sincerely  esteemed 
him;  but  proceeded  in  his  efforts.  Finally,  in 
1534,  the  English  Parliament  passed  the  AH 
of  Supremacy , by  which  the  King  of  England 
was  declared  the  Supreme  Head  of  the 
Church  of  England,  thus  making  the  Eng- 
lish Church  thoroughly  independent  of  the 
Pope.  The  ACt  of  Supremacy  made  it  high 
treason  for  any  English  subjeCt  to  deny  that 
the  King  of  England  was  “the  Supreme 
Head  on  earth  of  the  Church  of  England.” 

Though  the  English  Reformation  was  im- 
mediately brought  about  by  personal  and 
selfish  motives,  this  decisive  movement  had 
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a far  deeper  origin,  and  had  been  precipi- 
tated by  the  discussions  concerning  the 
king’s  marriage.  The  Pope’s  irresolution 
shook  the  faith  of  many  who  gladly  would 
have  considered  him  infallible ; and  the 
question  was  propounded  : “ If  Pope  Clem- 
ent will  not  decide  when  England’s  welfare 
is  at  stake,  where  is  his  justice  ? If  he  can 
not,  where  is  his  infallibility?”  In  spite  of 
the  Statute  of  Heretics,  now  rigorously  exe- 
cuted, the  hearts  of  the  common  people  of 
England  were  more  and  more  alienated  from 
the  Catholic  Church. 

A number  of  English  Roman  Catholics 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  king’s  ecclesias- 
tical supremacy,  and  among  these  were  Sir 
Thomas  More  and  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Ro- 
chester. They  thus  made  themselves  guilty 
of  high  treason.  Neither  would  they  recog- 
nize the  exclusion  of  the  Princess  Mary  as 
her  father’s  successor.  Sir  Thomas  More  and 
Bishop  Fisher  were  sent  as  prisoners  to  the 
Tower.  A little  later  the  prophecies  of  a 
Kentish  nun  produced  a Catholic  insurrec- 
tion in  England,  but  this  outbreak  was  soon 
quelled,  and  the  nun’s  imposture  was  ex- 
posed. The  monks  of  the  Charter  House, 
in  London — a brotherhood  famous  in  that 
corrupt  age  for  the  purity  and  beneficence 
of  their  lives — were  many  of  them  executed 
on  the  scaffold,  while  others  died  of  fever 
and  starvation  in  loathsome  prisons. 

Determined  to  strike  a final  and  decisive 
blow  at  the  papal  party  in  England,  Henry 
VIII.  caused  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Bishop 
Fisher  to  be  tried,  condemned  and  beheaded 
for  high  treason,  in  1 535.  The  good  bishop 
mounted  the  scaffold  with  a copy  of  the  New 
Testament  in  his  hand,  and  as  he  knelt  to 
lay  his  head  upon  the  block  he  read  the 
words:  “This  is  life  eternal  to  know  Thee, 
the  only  true  God.” 

England  lost  one  of  the  most  admirable 
men  of  his  time  in  the  execution  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  who  was  distinguished  for 
his  brilliant  genius,  his  wonderful  learning, 
his  ardent  piety  and  the  sweetness  of  his 
domestic  life.  He  had  been  a life-long  re- 
former ; but  he  had  labored  to  reform  the 
Church  by  remaining  in  it,  and  not  to  ac- 


complish such  reformation  by  separating 
from  the  old  organization.  He  sincerely  be- 
lieved the  Pope  to  be  the  Head  of  the 
Christian  Church  by  Divine  appointment, 
and  for  that  reason  he  had  resigned  the 
office  of  Chancellor  when  Henry  VIII.  as- 
sumed the  Supremacy  of  the  English  Church. 
It  is  said  that  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  re- 
marked, upon  hearing  of  More’s  execution: 
“ I would  rather  have  lost  the  best  city  in 
my  dominions  than  so  worthy  a counselor.” 

Sir  Thomas  More  was  the  author  of  a ro- 
mance, entitled  Utopia , meaning  Nowhere , 
in  which  he  satirizes  the  faults  and  oppres- 
sions of  his  own  age  and  country,  and  de- 
picts a perfect  society  and  ideal  common- 
wealth, which  an  imaginary  companion  of 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  deserted  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  found  somewhere  in  the 
wilds.  This  ideal  place  had  wide  and 
cleanly  streets,  comfortable  houses,  a sys- 
tem of  public  schools  in  which  every  child 
received  a good  education,  perfect  religious 
toleration  and  universal  suffrage,  though 
with  a family  and  not  an  individual  ballot ; 
and  the  sole  objedt  of  the  government  was 
the  welfare  of  the  entire  people,  and  not  the 
pleasure  of  the  king. 

Bishop  Fisher  had  been  made  a cardinal 
by  the  Pope  during  his  imprisonment;  and 
Pope  Paul  III.,  upon  hearing  of  his  execu- 
tion, excommunicated  King  Henry  VIII., 
declared  him  deposed  from  his  throne,  and 
laid  England  under  an  interdict.  The  king 
retaliated  by  causing  those  of  his  subjects 
who  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  pro- 
curing the  excommunication  and  interdict 
to  be  arrested,  tried  and  beheaded  for  high 
treason.  Thus  speech  against  the  Pope  was 
no  longer  heresy  in  England. 

King  Henry  VIII.  was  now  the  only 
Pope  legally  recognized  in  England;  and  all 
ecclesiastical,  as  well  as  civil,  power  was 
vested  in  him.  He  dictated  the  sermons  of 
the  pulpit,  as  well  as  the  ena<5tments  of  Par- 
liament. He  controlled  the  ecclesiastical, 
as  well  as  the  civil,  courts.  He  declared 
what  was  truth  and  what  was  heresy.  He  ap- 
pointed and  removed  bishops  and  archbish- 
ops at  his  pleasure.  The  vast  revenues  that 
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had  flowed  so  steadily  from  England  to  the 
Vatican  for  centuries  were  now  poured  into 
his  coffers.  No  priest  could  preach  in  Eng- 
land without  a royal  license,  and  no  license 
was  issued  without  the  Oath  of  Supremacy. 
Every  English  priest  was  compelled  to  de- 
clare to  his  assembled  parish  their  absolu- 
tion from  allegiance  to  the  Pope,  and  their 
duty  of  obedience  to  their  king  as  Head  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

Thus  the  silent  and  bewildered  English 
people,  constrained  by  respe<5t  for  law  on 
the  one  hand  and  by  reverence  for  religion 
on  the  other,  were  carried  peacefully  through 
the  first  and  most  critical  crisis  of  a momen- 
tous religious  revolution.  In  other  coun- 
tries the  Reformation  advanced  only  through 
a sea  of  blood.  The  peace  and  order  that 
characterized  the  Reformation  in  England 
were  vastly  due  to  the  overshadowing  char- 
acter of  the  throne  and  the  iron  will  of  the 
despot  who  occupied  it. 

The  English  Parliament  removed  the  last 
vestige  of  a limitation  to  the  royal  authority 
by  enaCting  that  royal  proclamations  should 
have  the  force  of  statutes.  It  is  said  that 
if,  during  the  sessions  of  Parliament,  the 
king’s  name  were  only  mentioned  in  his  ab- 
sence, the  members  would  rise  and  bow  be- 
fore the  vacant  throne.  Upon  one  occasion, 
when  the  House  of  Commons  did  not  pass 
a law  granting  a supply  as  speedily  as  Henry 
VIII.  desired,  the  king  sent  for  Edward 
Montague,  one  of  the  most  influential  mem- 
bers of  that  branch  of  Parliament,  who, 
when  introduced  to  His  Majesty,  was  greet- 
ed with  these  words:  “Ho!  man!  will 
they  not  pass  my  bill  ? ” Then  laying  one 
of  his  hands  on  Montague’s  head,  as  the 
subservient  member  of  the  Commons  was  on 
his  knees  before  him,  the  tyrannical  king 
exclaimed:  “Get  my  bill  passed  by  to- 
morrow, or  else  to-morrow  this  head  of 
yours  shall  be  off!”  The  bill  was  passed 
within  the  appointed  time. 

Thus  far  King  Henry  VIII.  had  been 
obliged  by  his  own  necessities  in  his  strug- 
gle with  the  Pope  to  move  forward  with  the 
English  Reformers.  He  was  vastly  indebted 
to  the  Reformation  for  the  success  of  his 


divorce  proceedings,  but  the  Reformation 
owed  him  very  little.  Though  Archbishop 
Cranmer  and  Sir  Thomas  Cromwell  had  not 
yet  openly  renounced  the  Catholic  doCtrines, 
they  sought  steadily  to  lead  the  king  into 
measures  favorable  to  the  Reformers;  while 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  other  leaders 
of  the  Catholic  party  in  England  endeavored 
to  encourage  the  king’s  devotion  to  the 
Romish  faith  and  to  prevent  a renunciation 
of  the  Catholic  dodtrines  by  the  English 
Church,  but  they  were  struggling  against 
the  logic  of  events. 

The  Bible  had  been  made  accessible  to 
the  English  people,  and  was  doing  its  work 
among  them  rapidly  and  decisively.  Will- 
iam Tyndale  had  translated  the  Scriptures 
into  English  in  1526,  and  this  translation 
was  published  in  the  Netherlands.  Its  cir- 
culation was  forbidden  in  England  under 
severe  penalties;  but  there  was  a great  de- 
mand for  it,  and  it  was  read,  in  spite  of  the 
stringent  laws  against  it.  It  was  every  day 
becoming  more  apparent  that  the  English 
people  were  weakening  in  their  belief  in  the 
cardinal  dodtrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church — the  dodtrine  of  transubstantiation  ; 
while  the  dodtrine  of  justification  by  faith 
was  becoming  stronger. 

The  fires  of  persecution  were  again  light- 
ed in  England,  and  Protestants  died  the 
death  of  martyrs  at  the  stake.  Henry 
VIII.  relentlessly  punished  both  Catholics 
and  Lutherans,  the  former  for  upholding  the 
Pope’s  supremacy  against  the  king’s  in 
England,  and  the  latter  for  denying  the 
dodtrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
He  still  retained  his  early  detestation  of 
Luther  and  his  dodtrines. 

But  the  English  Reformers  were  proceed- 
ing forward  beyond  the  point  which  Lu- 
ther had  reached,  and  were  establishing  the 
dodtrines  of  their  Church  far  in  advance  of 
his.  Archbishop  Cranmer,  sensible  of  the 
influence  of  the  Scriptures  upon  their  read- 
ers, caused  both  houses  of  the  convocation 
to  pass  a resolution  in  1536  requesting  the 
king  to  appoint  learned  men  to  translate  the 
Scriptures  for  circulation  among  the  Eng- 
lish people.  The  Primate  was  warmly  sup- 
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ported  in  this  enterprise  by  Queen  Anne 
and  by  Sir  Thomas  Cromwell ; and  the  re- 
sult was  that  the  king  sanctioned  William 
Tyndale’s  translation  of  the  Bible,  as  re- 
vised by  Miles  Coverdale  in  1535,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  printed  at  Zurich,  in 
Switzerland.  This  result,  which  was  ac- 
complished by  Cranmer  in  1536,  was  an  im- 
mense gain  for  the  English  Reformers. 

Archbishop  Cranmer  very  much  desired 
that  the  public  service  of  the  Church  should 
be  in  English  instead  of  Latin,  but  he  was 
very  well  aware  that  Henry  VIII.  would 
violently  oppose  such  an  innovation.  He 
therefore  considered  it  the  best  policy  to 
lead  to  the  desired  change  by  degrees;  and  he 
gradually  obtained  the  king’s  permission  to 
have  the  Decalogue,  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and 
the  new  Church  creed  read  in  English  in 
the  churches,  and  to  be  taught  in  every 
school  and  family.  A copy  of  the  English 
Bible,  as  translated  by  William  Tyndale 
and  Miles  Coverdale,  was  ordered  to  be 
chained  to  the  pillar  or  desk  of  every  church 
in  England,  and  to  be  open  to  the  reading 
of  all.  In  1539  Archbishop  Cranmer  made 
a new  English  translation  of  the  Bible. 

When  these  Bibles  appeared  they  were 
thankfully  received  by  the  English  people, 
who  flocked  to  the  churches,  where  they 
could  hear  the  holy  book  read;  and  a great 
number  learned  to  read  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  perusing  the  sacred  volume.  The  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  books,  through 
the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  had 
produced  a taste  for  reading  among  the 
English. 

The  king  drew  up  the  articles  of  religion, 
which  showed  that  he  had  taken  a middle 
ground  between  Protestants  and  Papists. 
These  articles  of  religion  made  the  Bible 
the  sole  standard  of  faith  in  England;  re- 
duced the  sacraments  from  seven  to  three — 
penance,  baptism  and  the  Eucharist;  re- 
tained transubstantiation  and  confession, 
but  added  justification  by  faith;  and  rejected 
pilgrimages,  purgatory,  indulgences,  the 
worship  of  images  and  relics,  and  masses 
for  the  dead. 

Archbishop  Cranmer,  the  only  one  of  the 


servants  of  Henry  VIII.  who  retained  the 
king’s  favor  from  first  to  last,  by  his  integ- 
rity of  character,  and  not  by  obsequiousness 
or  sycophancy,  had  no  selfish  views  of  his 
own  ; but  his  soul  was  occupied  with  one 
grand  objedt — the  reformation  of  religion. 
Wolsey’s  great  abilities  were  solely  employ- 
ed in  elevating  himself  to  the  highest 
earthly  dignity.  Sir  Thomas  Cromwell, 
though  a zealous  Reformer,  was  intent  on 
enriching  himself  from  the  pillage  of  the 
religious  houses  in  England.  But  Cran- 
mer’s character  was  so  destitute  of  ambition 
and  covetousness  that  he  at  first  declined 
the  Primacy,  and  finally  accepted  it  only  be- 
cause he  hoped  that  it  would  give  him  bet- 
ter means  of  advancing  the  cause  which  he 
had  at  heart.  Cranmer’ s timidity  betrayed 
him  into  some  weaknesses,  but  his  virtue 
awed  the  tyrannical  king,  who  usually  con- 
trived to  send  him  to  a distance  when  he 
was  about  to  perpetrate  any  flagrant  a<5t. 
The  king’s  regard  for  the  good  archbishop 
was  always  sincere. 

In  the  meantime  the  English  Reformers 
suffered  a severe  loss  in  the  execution 
of  the  queen,  Anne  Boleyn,  who  was  in- 
clined to  their  dodtrines  and  exerted  her  in- 
fluence with  her  royal  husband  in  their  be- 
half. Her  enjoyment  of  a crown  was  of 
short  duration.  Her  French  manners  and 
vivacity,  which  had  so  charmed  Henry 
VIII.  before  her  marriage,  became  displeas- 
ing to  him  after  she  became  his  wife ; so 
that  his  passion  for  her  cooled,  and  he  be- 
came indifferent  to  her.  Her  enemies — the 
entire  Catholic  party  in  England — exerted 
themselves  to  widen  the  breach  between  her 
and  her  royal  husband  ; and  in  this  they 
were  finally  successful. 

Henry  VIII.  was  induced  to  believe  that 
his  consort  was  unfaithful  to  him,  and  he 
caused  her  to  be  arrested  and  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower,  May  2,  1536.  She  now  paid 
dearly  for  her  brief  exaltation.  Accused 
of  a crime  of  which  she  was  innocent,  she 
was  not  permitted  to  see  her  friends,  and 
was  surrounded  by  her  most  inveterate  ene- 
mies. After  a mock  trial  by  a jury  of  peers, 
in  which  she  was  allowed  no  counsel,  she 
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was  pronounced  guilty  and  sentenced  to 
death.  Her  marriage  was  also  declared 
void;  and  her  daughter  Elizabeth,  afterward 
queen,  was  declared  incapable  of  inheriting 
the  English  crown. 

On  the  morning  of  her  execution  she  sent 
for  Kingston,  the  Constable  of  the  Tower;  and 
when  he  entered  her  prison,  she  said:  “Mr. 
Kingston,  I hear  I am  not  to  die  till  noon, 
and  I am  sorry  for  it;  for  I thought  to  be 
dead  before  this  time,  and  free  from  a life  of 
pain.”  The  Constable  of  the  Tower  sought 
to  comfort  her  by  assuring  her  that  her  pain 
would  be  very  little;  whereupon  she  replied: 
‘ 4 I have  heard  the  executioner  is  very  ex- 
pert; and  (clasping  her  neck  with  her 
hands,  laughing)  I have  but  a little  neck.” 

When  brought  to  the  scaffold,  she  would 
not  inflame  the. minds  of  the  spectators 
present  against  her  persecutors,  because  of 
a consideration  of  her  daughter  Elizabeth’s 
welfare  ; but  contented  herself  with  saying: 

4 4 1 am  come  to  die  as  I am  sentenced  by  the 
law.”  She  refused  to  accuse  any  one  or  to 
say  anything  of  the  charge  upon  which  she 
had  been  condemned.  She  prayed  heartily 
for  the  king,  and  called  him  44  a most  merci- 
ful and  gentle  prince,”  and  said  that  he  had 
always  been  to  her  “a  good  and  gracious 
sovereign,”  and  that  if  any  one  should 
think  proper  to  canvass  her  cause  she  de- 
sired him  to  judge  the  best.  She  was  behead- 
ed on  the  Tower  green  by  the  executioner 
of  Calais,  who  was  brought  over  to  London 
because  he  was  more  expert  than  any  heads- 
man in  England. 

Says  Hume,  concerning  the  fate  of  the 
unfortunate  Anne  Boleyn : 44  The  inno- 

cence of  this  unfortunate  queen  cannot 
reasonably  be  called  in  question.  Henry 
himself,  in  the  violence  of  his  rage,  knew 
not  whom  to  accuse  as  her  lover;  and 
though  he  imputed  guilt  to  her  brother  and 
four  persons  more,  he  was  able  to  bring 
proof  against  none  of  them.” 

The  real  fadt  was  that  Henry  VIII.  was 
tired  of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  was  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  her,  as  she  stood  in  the  way  of 
his  gratification  of  a new  passion.  On  the 
very  day  after  her  execution  he  married 


Jane  Seymour,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Seymour,  a Wiltshire  knight.  This  third 
wife  of  Henry  VIII.  died  the  next  year, 
1537,  a few  days  after  having  given  birth  to 
a son  named  Edward. 

The  execution  of  Anne  Boleyn  led  to  a 
reconciliation  between  Henry  VIII.  and  the 
Princess  Mary,  his  daughter  with  his  first 
wife,  Catharine  of  Aragon.  He  required 
her  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy  as  Head 
of  the  English  Church  and  to  admit  the  ille- 
gality of  her  mother’s  marriage.  She  was 
twenty  years  of  age  and  a proud-spirited 
woman;  but,  as  she  knew  her  father’s  dis- 
position too  well  to  resist  his  demands,  and 
as  she  was  aware  that  her  own  safety  de- 
pended upon  her  acquiescence,  she  wrote 
him  a letter  admitting  his  claims,  and  was 
therefore  received  into  his  favor. 

Adting  upon  Archbishop  Cranmer’s  ad- 
vice, King  Henry  VIII.  took  another  de- 
cisive step — the  suppression  of  the  religious 
houses  in  England.  A commission  was 
appointed  to  visit  the  religious  houses. 
This  commission  reported  most  of  them 
as  corrupt  and  immoral,  besides  being 
centers  of  baneful  idleness  and  of  unremit- 
ting opposition  and  unrelenting  hostility  to 
the  crown.  But  the  king  proceeded  with 
caution.  A statute  of  Parliament  suppress- 
ed the  lesser  monasteries  and  nunneries  in 
1536,  and  the  greater  religious  houses  were 
closed  in  1538.  As  the  “Black  Book,” 
which  reported  the  conduct  of  the  monks 
and  nuns,  was  read  in  Parliament,  cries  re- 
sounded from  all  sides  : “ Down  with  them  ! 
down  with  them  ! ” Thus  the  monasteries 
and  nunneries  were  completely  broken  up 
in  England,  and  the  monks  and  nuns  were 
turned  out  into  the  world,  ten  thousand 
nuns  alone  being  made  homeless  by  the 
cruel  statute. 

The  suppression  of  the  monasteries  and 
nunneries  in  England  produced  much  dis- 
content and  some  disorder.  The  bounty 
of  these  religious  houses  had  fed  multitudes 
of  paupers,  who  were  no  more  able  to  earn 
an  honest  living  than  were  the  monks  and 
nuns  themselves.  In  the  northern  counties 
of  England,  where  the  people  adhered  to 
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the  Catholic  religion,  a hundred  thousand  | 
persons  took  up  arms  and  undertook  what 
they  called  a “ Pilgrimage  of  Grace.  ” They 
took  possession  of  all  the  towns  and  castles 
north  of  the  Humber.  A “Parliament  of 
the  North* * assembled  at  PontefraCt,  de- 
manded the  reestablishment  of  the  papal  su- 
premacy over  England,  the  restoration  of 
the  Princess  Mary  to  her  rights  as  heiress 
to  the  English  crown,  and  the  overthrow  of 
Sir  Thomas  Cromwell.  The  insurgents  set 
out  from  Yorkshire  for  London,  to  force  the 
king  to  comply  with  their  conditions.  The 
king  was  obliged  to  take  the  field  against 
the  malcontents,  and  the  rebellion  was  sup- 
pressed with  terrible  cruelty.  Four  great 
abbots  were  hanged,  and  the  last  of  the  old 
feudal  chiefs  were  beheaded. 

All  the  rentals,  gold,  silver,  and  other 
property  of  the  religious  houses  were  con- 
fiscated. The  abbots  were  pensioned,  and 
a part  of  their  revenues  was  expended  in 
founding  schools,  colleges,  and  six  new 
bishoprics;  but  a considerable  portion  en- 
riched the  king’s  courtiers  and  favorites. 
The  king’s  greed  for  the  wealth  of  the 
Church  may  have  been  the  principal  motive 
for  this  cruel  proceeding. 

Henry  VIII.  next  caused  the  tombs  and 
shrines  of  the  saints  to  be  robbed  of  their 
costly  works  of  art  and  enormous  treasures; 
and  these  shrines,  so  long  the  objeCts  of 
adoration  and  rich  with  the  gifts  of  number- 
less pilgrims,  were  ruthlessly  destroyed  after 
being  plundered  of  their  wealth.  The  most 
famous  of  these  shrines  was  that  of  Thomas 
h Becket,  or  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury, 
from  which  two  immense  chests  of  gold  and 
jewels  were  carried  away  to  the  royal  coffers. 
Not  satisfied  with  robbing  Becket’s  shrine, 
Henry  VIII.  proceeded  to  uncanonize  that 
revered  saint  and  martyr,  declaring  that  he 
was  no  saint  and  that  he  had  died  as  a rebel 
and  a traitor. 

These  a Cts  of  King  Henry  VIII.  caused 
Pope  Paul  III.  to  excommunicate  him,  to 
pronounce  his  dethronement,  to  lay  Eng- 
land under  an  interdict,  and  to  absolve  the 
English  people  from  their  allegiance  to  their 
king.  The  Pope  called  upon  the  English 


nobles  and  people  to  take  up  arms  against 
their  sovereign,  declared  him  infamous,  and 
commanded  all  the  monarchs  of  Christen- 
dom to  make  war  upon  him  and  to  seize 
such  of  his  subjects  as  they  were  able  to 
get  into  their  power  and  hold  them  as 
slaves. 

The  Pope’s  efforts  produced  no  effeCt  in 
England  ; as  the  Reformers  were  too  strong 
and  the  king’s  power  was  too  great,  and 
the  exposures  of  the  fraud  and  corruption 
of  the  Romish  Church,  in  connection  with 
the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  and  nun- 
neries, had  disgusted  the  English  people 
so  thoroughly  that  the  Catholic  party  could 
not  hope  for  a successful  rebellion ; while 
England  was  too  formidable  for  any  foreign 
power  to  desire  to  make  war  upon  her  by  an 
invasion  of  her  own  soil,  and  the  Pope’s 
spiritual  weapons  had  lost  their  force  in  the 
eyes  of  Christendom. 

Cardinal  Pole,  a grandson  of  George, 
Duke  of  Clarence,  and  a kinsman  of  King 
Henry  VIII.,  was  residing  abroad  at  that 
time,  and  exerted  himself  to  his  utmost  to 
instigate  the  monarchs  of  Continental  Eu- 
rope to  make  war  upon  England,  but  failed 
in  these  efforts.  His  elder  brother,  Lord 
Montague,  and  his  aged  mother,  the  Count- 
ess of  Salisbury,  the  last  of  the  direCt  line 
of  the  Plantagenets,  and  their  kinsman,  the 
Marquis  of  Exeter,  along  with  some  others, 
were  detected  in  a treasonable  correspond- 
ence with  him,  and  were  arrested,  tried, 
convidled  and  beheaded. 

Although  Henry  VIII.  had  gone  to  such 
extremes  in  renouncing  the  Pope’s  author- 
ity in  England,  he  was  still  sincerely  at- 
tached to  the  Catholic  faith.  In  1539  he 
united  with  the  Catholic  party  and  drew 
up  the  Six  Articles , by  which  he  struck  a 
direCt  blow  at  the  English  Reformers. 
Henry  VIII.  exerted  all  his  despotic  power 
to  compel  his  subjects  to  accept  these  ar- 
ticles. 

The  statute  embracing  these  articles  was 
called  by  Fox  ‘ ‘ the  whip  with  six  strings.  ’ ’ 
It  was  largely  the  result  of  a Catholic  reac- 
tion in  consequence  of  the  excesses  of  the 
radical  Reformers,  and  it  reaffirmed  the  car- 
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dinal  dcxflrines  of  the  Romish  Church.  The 
bloody  statute  imposed  the  penalty  of  death 
by  fire  upon  all  who  violated  it.  The  Eng- 
lish prisons  were  rapidly  filled  with  offend- 
ers. Catholics  perished  at  the  stake  for  not 
accepting  the  Protestant  Head  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  and  Protestants  likewise  suf- 
fered martyrdom  for  rejecting  the  Catholic 
faith.  But  the  execution  of  this  terrible 
statute  was  relaxed  after  a few  months,  and 
the  king  permitted  every  householder  to 
have  an  English  Bible  in  his  family. 

The  ten  years  of  Sir  Thomas  Cromwell’s 
administration  (A.  D.  1530-1540)  have 
been  known  as  the  First  English  Reign  of 
Terror . Opinion  itself  was  made  treason, 
and  a man’s  refusal  to  reveal  his  inmost 
thoughts  was  considered  evidence  of  crime. 
Sir  Thomas  Cromwell,  Wolsey’s  faithful 
friend  to  the  last  and  the  son  of  a black- 
smith, had  risen  by  the  force  of  his  natural 
talents  from  the  humble  rank  of  a private 
soldier  to  the  dignity  of  Secretary  of  State. 

King  Henry  VIII.,  who  had  now  been  a 
widower  for  three  years  after  having  been 
thrice  married,  desired  a fourth  wife ; 
but  there  were  some  who  thought  that  the 
dignity  of  queen  might  be  paid  for  too 
dearly.  One  lady  whom  he  asked  sent 
him  a refusal,  saying  that  she  had  but  one 
head,  and  that  if  she  had  two  she  might 
venture  to  marry  him.  Sir  Thomas  Crom- 
well desired  that  the  king  should  marry  a 
Protestant  princess  of  Germany,  and  show- 
ed him  a portrait  of  Anne  of  Cleves.  Henry 
VIII.  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  pidture 
that  he  sent  to  demand  the  princess  in  mar- 
riage. 

When  Anne  of  Cleves  arrived  in  England, 
Henry  VIII.  found  that  she  was  so  unlike 
the  pidture  that  he  was  with  difficulty  per- 
suaded to  marry  her.  The  marriage  occur- 
red in  1540.  When  the  king  discovered  that 
his  new  wife  was  ignorant  and  stupid,  and 
that  she  could  speak  only  the  German  lan- 
guage, he  became  so  disgusted  with  her  that 
he  sought  a pretext  for  divorce. 

The  king  never  forgave  Sir  Thomas 
Cromwell  for  his  blunder  in  procuring  so 
unacceptable  a bride  for  him;  and  the  Duke 


of  Norfolk  and  the  other  Catholic  leaders 
determined  to  take  advantage  of  the  king’s 
resentment  to  procure  CromweP’s  destruc- 
tion. That  famous  Minister  was  cordially 
hated  by  the  old  nobles  as  a low-born  up- 
start, and  by  the  whole  Catholic  party  for 
his  conspicuous  share  in  the  destruction  of 
the  monasteries,  which  had  acquired  for 
him  the  title  of  the  “Hammer  of  the 
Monks.’’  Cromwell  was  arrested  and  tried 
for  heresy  and  treason;  and,  though  neither 
charge  could  be  proven,  he  was  condemned 
and  beheaded  without  a hearing,  July  28, 
1540 — in  the  language  of  the  Council,  being 
“judged  by  the  bloody  laws  he  has  himself 
made.  ’’  His  only  crime  was  the  extreme 
zeal  with  which  he  supported  the  king’s 
tyranny. 

Six  months  after  his  marriage  with  Anne 
of  Cleves,  Henry  VIII.  obtained  his  divorce 
from  her ; Parliament  most  obsequiously 
annulling  the  marriage,  and  Anne  meekly 
consenting  to  the  separation  and  accepting 
a liberal  pension  and  a fine  palace  in  Eng- 
land, in  place  of  the  queenly  dignity.  She 
remained  in  England  for  the  rest  of  her 
life,  and  outlived  Henry  VIII.  by  ten  years. 

In  the  meantime  Henry  VIII  had  become 
enamored  of  Catharine  Howard,  a niece  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  leader  of  the 
Catholic  party  in  England  ; and  she  became 
the  king’s  fifth  wife  in  less  than  two  weeks 
after  his  divorce  from  Anne  of  Cleves.  The 
king  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  wit  and 
agreeableness  of  his  new  queen  that  he 
caused  a thanksgiving  prayer  to  be  offered 
for  his  happy  marriage  ; but  in  about  a year 
and  a half  he  discovered  that  she  had  not 
only  been  unchaste  before  marriage,  but 
that  her  conduct  still  continued  shamefully 
bad.  The  king  was  obliged  to  sign  her 
death-warrant,  and  she  was  beheaded  on 
Tower  Hill,  February  12,  1542,  along  with 
several  of  her  paramours,  one  of  whom  had 
been  the  chief  accuser  of  Anne  Boleyn. 

The  execution  of  Sir  Thomas  Cromwell 
and  the  king’s  marriage  with  Catharine 
Howard  restored  the  Catholic  party  to  power 
in  England  ; but  the  Papist  leaders  did  not 
dare  to  proceed  in  the  course  which  they  had 
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marked  out  as  Romanists,  as  they  would 
have  lost  their  influence  with  the  king  by 
such  an  avowal.  They  therefore  maintain- 
ed their  influence  over  him  as  believers  in 
transubstantiation.  The  Six  Articles  were 
enforced  with  the  utmost  rigor,  and  in  1543 
the  general  permission  to  read  the  Bible 
was  revoked.  Only  the  higher  classes,  or 
merchants,  who  were  householders,  were 
permitted  to  read  it ; the  common  people 
being  denied  that  privilege. 

In  1536  Wales  was  incorporated  with 
England,  and  received  English  laws  and 
privileges;  and  in  1542  Ireland  was  created 
a kingdom,  after  the  English  authority  had 
been  strengthened  in  that  country.  Henry 
VIII.  paid  great  attention  to  his  navy  and 
brought  it  to  a high  state  of  efficiency. 
During  his  reign  serfdom  was  abolished  in 
England. 

In  the  meantime  Henry  VIII.  had  been 
seeking  to  draw  Scotland  into  closer  rela- 
tions with  England  ; but  king  James  V.  of 
Scotland,  who  was  a Roman  Catholic,  had 
no  desire  for  an  alliance  with  his  uncle,  the 
English  king,  whom  he  considered  the  great 
enemy  of  the  Romish  Church.  Vexed  at 
his  failure,  Henry  VIII.  declared  war 
against  Scotland  in  1542.  Hoping  to  antici- 
pate him,  James  V.  sent  ten  thousand  troops 
across  the  border  into  England,  but  this 
Scottish  army  was  routed  by  only  five  hun- 
dred English  at  Solway  Moss.  James  V. 
died  of  grief  and  shame  at  this  humiliation, 
December  14,  1542,  leaving  the  Scottish 
crown  to  his  infant  daughter,  Mary  Stuart. 

Henry  VIII.,  earnestly  desiring  a union 
of  the  two  kingdoms,  negotiated  a marriage 
between  his  son  Edward  and  the  infant 
Scottish  princess  ; but  the  queen-mother  of 
Scotland  and  the  regent  of  that  kingdom, 
the  Earl  of  Arran,  who  were  Roman  Cath- 
olics, resolved  to  disregard  this  treaty.  The 
King  of  England  attempted  to  enforce  the 
treaty ; and  sent  an  army  into  Scotland  for 
that  purpose,  under  the  command  of  the 
Earl  of  Hertford,  the  brother  of  Jane  Sey- 
mour, the  third  wife  of  Henry  VIII.  The 
English  army  ravaged  Scotland,  and  sacked 
and  burned  Edinburgh. 


As  the  Catholic  party  in  Scotland  thwart- 
ed the  proposed  marriage  by  forming  a closer 
alliance  with  France,  Henry  VIII.,  enraged 
at  his  failure,  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  in  a war  against 
Francis  I.  of  France.  In  1544  Henry  VIII. 
invaded  France  and  took  Boulogne  after  a 
short  siege ; but  peace  was  made  with 
France  and  Scotland  in  1546,  by  which  Bou- 
logne was  to  be  restored  to  France  eight 
years  later  upon  the  payment  of  a ransom 
to  the  English. 

In  1543  Henry  VIII.  married  his  sixth 
and  last  wife,  Catharine  Parr,  the  widow 
of  Lord  Latimer,  a woman  of  sense  and  dis- 
cretion, who  outlived  him.  She  was  a 
Protestant  at  heart  and  favorably  dis- 
posed toward  the  Reformers.  Gardiner, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  one  of  the  Catholic 
leaders,  and  his  party,  eagerly  sought  to 
bring  about  her  destruction.  They  suc- 
ceeded with  the  king  in  causing  Anne 
Askew,  one  of  the  new  queen's  maids  of 
honor,  to  die  a martyr's  death  by  burning, 
for  denying  the  doCtrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion; but  they  failed  in  their  efforts  to  wring 
from  the  condemned  woman  some  confession 
damaging  to  the  queen. 

Anne  Askew  and  those  who  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom with  her  perished  with  heroic  forti- 
tude. A thunder-storm  which  appeared  at 
the  time  excited  the  superstitious  feelings 
of  both  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the  con- 
demned; the  Protestants  regarding  it  as  a 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  wrath  in  conse- 
quence of  the  cruel  fate  of  the  martyrs;  while 
the  Catholics  considered  it  a manifestation 
of  the  Divine  vengeance  for  the  heretical 
doCtrines  of  the  condemned,  and  shouted: 
“They  are  damned!  they  are  damned!" 

The  Papist  leaders,  Gardiner  and  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  enraged  by  their  failure  to 
wring  a confession  from  Anne  Askew  dam- 
aging to  the  new  queen,  sought  to  encom- 
pass the  destruction  of  Archbishop  Cran- 
mer.  They  endeavored  to  persuade  the 
king  that  the  Primate  and  his  learned  men 
were  destroying  the  kingdom  with  heresy, 
and  asked  for  his  commitment  to  the  Tower  ; 
but  Henry  VIII.,  whose  thorough  attach- 
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ment  to,  and  sincere  regard  for,  Cranmer 
remained  unshaken,  allowed  the  Papist 
leaders  to  proceed  far  enough  to  show  the 
good  archbishop  who  were  his  enemies  and 
who  his  friends,  and  then  sternly  forbade 
them  to  raise  a hand  against  the  Primate, 
whom  he  declared  to  be  faithful  and  true. 
Thenceforth  the  queen  and  the  Primate 
were  safe  from  the  attacks  of  the  Papist 
party. 

Henry  VIII.  continued  zealous  against 
both  Papists  and  Protestants,  and  many  of 
both  parties  perished  at  the  same  stake. 
All  who  denied  the  king’s  ecclesiastical  su- 
premacy in  his  kingdom  were  deemed  here- 
tics in  religion  and  traitors  to  their  king 
and  country.  As  the  king  required  his 
subjects  to  make  his  opinion  their  standard 
of  faith,  and  as  he  was  constantly  changing 
his  opinion  and  causing  contradictory  laws 
to  be  enaCted,  his  subjects  found  it  difficult 
to  steer  a safe  course  amid  the  perils  with 
which  his  tyrannical  caprice  surrounded 
them. 

Henry  VIII.  was  vain  of  his  theological 
knowledge,  and  even  engaged  in  public 
discussions  with  those  who  were  accused 
of  heresy.  Theology  was  his  favorite  sub- 
ject of  conversation,  but  woe  to  such  as  had 
the  audacity  to  differ  with  him.  Upon  one 
occasion  his  last  wife,  Catharine  Parr,  ex- 
pressed herself  rather  too  freely  in  favor  of 
the  Protestant  doCtrines;  and  the  king,  pro- 
voked that  she  should  presume  to  differ  with 
him,  complained  to  Gardiner  about  the 
queen’s  obstinacy.  The  bigoted  Papist 
leader  sought  to  widen  the  breach  between 
the  king  and  the  queen,  and  finally  persuaded 
the  king  to  consent  that  the  queen  should 
be  publicly  accused  and  tried  for  heresy. 

With  so  capricious  a monarch  as  Henry 
VIII.  it  was  hazardous  for  any  officer  to 
sign  the  articles;  as  it  was  high  treason — a 
capital  offense — for  any  subject  to  slander 
the  queen.  The  paper  which  was  prepared 
for  the  king’s  signature  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  queen’s  friends  by  some  means,  and 
she  was  apprised  of  her  peril.  Relying  on 
her  prudence  and  address  to  thwart  the 
machinations  of  her  enemies,  she  paid  her 


customary  visit  to  her  royal  husband,  and 
found  him  more  placid  than  she  had  ex- 
pected. 

On  this  occasion  the  king  at  once  entered 
upon  his  favorite  topic  of  discussion,  and 
apparently  challenged  the  queen  to  an 
argument ; but  she  gently  declined  the  con- 
versation, saying  that  such  profound  specu- 
lations were  not  suited  to  her  sex,  that  she 
was  blessed  with  a husband  who  was  quali- 
fied by  his  judgment  and  learning  to  choose 
principles  for  his  own  family  and  for  the 
wisest  and  most  learned  in  the  kingdom, 
and  that  she  found  conversation  liable  to 
languish  when  there  was  no  opposition,  and 
for  that  reason  she  sometimes  ventured  to 
differ  with  him  merely  to  give  him  the 
pleasure  of  refuting  her.  Thereupon  the 
king  replied  : “ And  is  it  so  ? then  we  are 

perfeCt  friends  again.” 

The  Papist  leaders  were  unaware  of  the 
change  in  the  king’s  feelings  toward  his 
wife,  and  prepared  the  next  day  to  send  her 
to  the  Tower.  The  royal  couple  were  con- 
versing amicably  in  the  garden  when 
the  Chancellor  appeared  with  forty  of  his 
retinue.  The  king  spoke  to  the  Chancellor 
at  some  distance  from  the  queen,  and  seem- 
ed to  be  angry  with  him.  She  overheard 
the  epithets  “knave,”  “fool,”  “beast,” 
etc.,  which  the  king  lavishly  addressed  to 
the  magistrate.  When  the  king  returned 
to  his  wife  she  sought  to  mitigate  his  anger, 
whereupon  he  replied  : “Poor  soul!  you 
know  not  how  ill  entitled  this  man  is  to 
your  good  offices.”  Queen  Catharine  Parr 
was  very  careful  never  again  to  contradict 
her  royal  husband,  and  Gardiner  was  un- 
able ever  to  regain  the  good  opinion  of  His 
Majesty. 

The  entire  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  is  noted 
as  an  era  of  learning  and  as  the  period  of 
the  Oxford  Reformers.  Though  fond  of 
pleasure  and  display,  Henry  VIII.  was 
scholarly  in  his  tastes  and  well  educated, 
and  carefully  fostered  the  new  spirit  of  en- 
terprise and  mental  activity  among  his 
subjects.  Learning  now  became  fashionable 
in  England.  The  nobles  paid  great  regard 
to  men  of  knowledge.  Individuals  of  the 
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highest  rank  and  of  both  sexes  aspired  to 
be  able  to  speak  and  write  pure  Latin,  which 
was  considered  a polite  accomplishment. 

The  greatest  scholars  of  the  age  were  en- 
gaged in  writing  grammars,  vocabularies, 
colloquies  and  other  works,  to  aid  the  illit- 
erate in  acquiring  knowledge.  Cardinal 
Wolsey  is  said  to  have  written  the  preface 
to  a grammar,  which  is  still  used  in  Eng- 
land, prepared  by  William  Lilly,  whose 
great  scholarship  was  the  means  of  making 
him  the  first  master  of  St.  Paul’s  School, 
then  just  founded  in  London. 

Colet,  whom  Henry  VII.  had  created 
Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  became  the  head  of  a 
new  school  for  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek  literature  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  By  the  invitation  of  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey, the  renowned  scholar,  Desiderius  Eras- 
mus, of  Rotterdam,  in  Holland,  came  to 
England  and  received  a professorship  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  These  zealous 
pioneers  of  the  New  Learning  vigorously 
applied  themselves  to  the  work  of  reform, 
but  found  it  difficult  to  persuade  the  people 
that  a knowledge  of  the  Greek  language 
was  either  agreeable  or  useful.  The  monks 
considered  the  Greek  language  fit  only  to 
be  spoken  by  the  devil  in  the  bad  place,  and 
when  the  study  of  this  language  was  intro- 
duced into  the  University  of  Oxford  the 
students  in  that  renowned  seat  of  learning 
divided  into  hostile  factions,  which  fre- 
quently came  to  blows. 

These  parties  among  the  Oxford  students 
acquired  the  names  of  Greeks  and  Trojans, 
and  sometimes  fought  with  as  much  ani- 
mosity as  the  ancient  peoples  whose  respect- 
ive names  they  bore  had  done  several  thou- 
sand years  before.  After  a new  and  more 
correct  method  of  pronouncing  Greek  had 
been  introduced,  the  party  of  the  Greeks 
themselves  became  rent  into  factions;  the 
Catholics  adhering  to  the  old  pronunciation, 
while  the  Protestants  adopted  the  new. 
Bishop  Gardiner  declared  that  rather  than 
permit  the  liberty  of  choosing  the  pronunci- 
ation of  the  Greek  alphabet,  it  were  better 
to  banish  the  study  of  the  Greek  language 
from  the  universities;  and,  under  his  influ- 
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ence,  the  king  caused  the  use  of  the  new 
pronunciation  to  be  forbidden,  on  penalty  of 
whipping  and  other  ignominious  punish- 
ments. 

With  a moral  courage  reminding  one  of 
Wickliffe,  Erasmus  wrote  book  after  book, 
advocating  a reformation  in  politics  and  re- 
ligion as  well  as  in  learning,  ridiculing  the 
follies  of  the  age,  exposing  the  corruptions 
of  the  Church  to  scorn  and  contempt,  and 
addressing  strong  and  affedting  appeals  to 
men’s  consciences.  In  his  Praise  of  Folly , 
Erasmus  represents  Folly,  dressed  in  cap 
and  bells,  as  describing,  in  a speech  to  her 
associates,  the  religious  teachers  of  the  time, 


DESIDERIUS  ERASMUS. 


the  old  school  men,  as  “men  who  knew  all 
about  things  of  which  St.  Paul  was  ignorant, 
could  talk  science  as  though  they  had  been 
consulted  when  the  world  was  made,  could 
give  you  dimensions  of  heaven  as  though 
they  had  been  there  and  measured  it  with 
plumb  and  line,  men  who  professed  univer- 
sal knowledge,  and  yet  had  not  time  to  read 
the  Gospels  or  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.” 

The  work  of  Erasmus  which  had  the 
most  potent  influence  was  his  edition  of  the 
New  Testament  in  parallel  columns,  one  in 
Greek  and  the  other  in  Latin.  So  great 
was  the  popular  demand  for  this  work  that 
several  editions  were  required.  In  speaking 
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of  the  Scriptures,  Erasmus  said  in  his  pref- 
ace: “I  wish  that  they  were  translated  into 
all  languages,  so  as  to  be  read  and  under- 
stood not  only  by  Scots  and  Irishmen,  but 
even  by  Saracens  and  Turks.  I long  for 
the  day  when  the  husbandman  shall  sing 
portions  of  them  to  himself  as  he  follows 
the  plough,  when  the  weaver  shall  hum 
them  to  the  tune  of  his  shuttle,  when  the 
traveler  shall  while  away  with  their  stories 
the  weariness  of  his  journey.’ * 

For  a period  of  forty  years  the  Oxford 
Reformers  were  engaged  in  educating  the 
English  people  to  a higher  degree  of  intelli- 
gence, and  in  preparing  the  way  for  the 
greater  religious  Reformation  that  followed. 


SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 


The  old  school  men  and  theologians  bitterly 
opposed  the  Oxford  Reformers  at  every  step. 
Sir  Thomas  More  once  wrote  to  Colet : “No 
wonder  your  school  raises  a storm,  for  it  is 
like  the  wooden  horse  filled  with  armed 
Greeks  for  the  destruction  of  Troy.”  And 
such  was  the  case.  That  school  became  so 
popular  that  others  of  the  same  character 
were  founded ; and  it  is  said  that  more 
schools  were  founded  in  the  last  years  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  than  in  three  cen- 
turies before. 

Efforts  were  frequently  made  to  destroy 
Colet — once,  when,  from  the  royal  pulpit 
and  in  the  king’s  very  presence,  he  de- 


nounced the  wars  which  Henry  VIII.  was 
waging  against  Francis  I.  of  France  ; and 
again,  when,  at  a convocation  of  bishops  and 
clergy,  after  having  been  appointed  to 
preach  the  opening  sermon,  he  boldly  ac- 
cused many  of  them  of  leading  worldly 
and  immoral  lives.  The  Bishops  of  London 
and  others  charged  him  with  heresy  ; but 
Henry  VIII.  bluffly  replied  to  those  who 
sought  his  aid  against  Colet:  “Let  every 
man  have  his  own  doctor,  but  this  man  is 
the  doctor  for  me.” 

The  Oxford  Reformers  owed  their  safety 
to  the  king’s  protection,  and  the  New  Learn- 
ing was  indebted  to  him  for  its  rapid  prog- 
ress ; but  the  very  men  whom  he  shielded 
from  their  most  implacable  enemies  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  bring  to  the  block  to  die  by 
the  headsman’s  ax  when  they  offered  the 
faintest  opposition  to  his  imperious  will. 

Hans  Holbein,  the  great  Swiss  painter,  a 
native  of  Basle,  was  invited  to  England, 
where  he  flourished  under  the  patronage  of 
King  Henry  VIII.,  who  employed  him  to 
paint  the  portraits  of  his  wives,  or  those 
whom  he  intended  to  marry.  He  was  twice 
sent  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  as  the  secret 
emissary  of  the  king’s  love,  to  paint  corredt 
portraits  of  his  intended  wife;  but  the  un- 
merited charms  which  his  pencil  imparted 
to  Anne  of  Cleves,  thus  ensnaring  his  royal 
patron  into  a distasteful  marriage,  showed 
that  he  was  not  always  a faithful  messenger. 

As  Hans  Holbein  was  one  day  engaged 
in  painting  a lady’s  portrait  for  King  Henry 
VIII.,  a nobleman  entered  the  painter’s 
room;  but  Holbein,  offended  at  this  intru- 
sion, pushed  the  nobleman  down  stairs. 
The  nobleman  went  diredt  to  the  king  and 
complained  loudly  of  the  insult  which  he 
had  suffered,  and  demanded  redress;  but  the 
king  replied:  “ It  is  I,  in  the  person  of  Hol- 
bein, who  have  been  insulted.  I can,  when 
I please,  make  seven  lords  of  seven  plow- 
men; but  I cannot  make  one  Holbein  even 
of  seven  lords.” 

In  his  later  years  Henry  VIII.  became 
very  corpulent ; and  toward  the  end  of  his 
life  he  was  afflidled  with  a painful  disorder 
in  one  leg,  which  disabled  him  from  walk- 
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in g and  made  him  more  furious  than  a 
chained  lion.  This  infirmity  so  greatly  in- 
creased the  natural  violence  of  his  temper 
that  everybody  was  afraid  to  come  near 
him.  Even  his  last  wife,  Catharine  Parr, 
though  she  was  his  most  attentive  nurse, 
was  harshly  treated  by  him.  Such  were 
his  tyranny  and  caprice  that  none  could 
feel  safe. 

Among  the  last  adts  of  the  tyrannical 
monarch  was  the  arrest  of  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk and  his  son,  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  on  a 
charge  of  aspiring  to  the  English  crown. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  formerly  Earl  of  Sur- 
rey, was  considered  the  greatest  subjedt  in 
the  kingdom,  and  had  been  one  of  the 
king’s  earliest  favorites.  He  had  rendered 
great  services  to  the  crown,  and  had  been 
rewarded  with  honors  and  estates.  He  was 
allied  to  the  royal  family  by  marriage  in 
various  ways.  His  son,  Henry  Howard, 
Earl  of  Surrey,  was  the  most  accomplished 
nobleman  in  the  kingdom,  and  equally  dis- 
tinguished as  a courtier,  a soldier,  a scholar, 
a poet,  and  a liberal  patron  of  literature 
and  the  fine  arts. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  the  leader  of 
the  Catholic  party  in  England,  and  his  re- 
nowned son  was  also  a zealous  Papist.  The 
frivolous  charges  brought  against  them  were 
of  small  consequence  with  the  Parliaments 
and  juries  of  this  tyrannical  reign.  The 
Earl  of  Surrey  was  convidted  of  high  trea- 
son, and  was  beheaded  January  19,  1547. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk  tried  every  concession 
to  save  his  own  life;  but  the  despotic  sov- 
ereign, as  if  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  the 
distinguished  nobleman,  hastened  the  adtion 
of  his  subservient  Parliament.  The  death- 
warrant  was  signed  by  the  king  January  27, 
1547;  but  the  capricious  tyrant  died  the  next 
day,  and  the  warrant  was  never  executed. 


Such  was  the  temper  of  Henry  VIII. 
when  he  was  at  the  point  of  death  that  no 
one  dared  to  tell  him  the  terrible  truth.  At 
last  one  mustered  sufficient  courage  to  in- 
form the  dying  tyrant  that  his  end  was  at 
hand,  and  asked  him  if  a clergyman  should 
be  sent  for.  The  expiring  monarch  replied: 
“If  any,  Cranmer.”  When  the  good  arch- 
bishop arrived  the  king  was  speechless,  but 
he  knew  Cranmer  and  pressed  his  hand  just 
as  he  breathed  his  last.  Thus  died  Henry 
VIII.,  January  28,  1547,  in  the  fifty-sixth 
year  of  his  age  and  the  thirty-eighth  of  his 
reign.  His  life-long  rival,  King  Francis  I. 
of  France,  survived  him  but  two  months. 

The  capricious  and  tyrannical  adts  which 
have  darkened  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
occurred  during  his  last  twenty  years.  Had 
he  died  when  he  was  thirty-six  years  of 
age  he  would  doubtless  have  ranked  in 
history  among  the  wisest  and  best  of  kings. 
But  the  possession  of  absolute  power  grad- 
ually turned  his  strong  will  into  blind  ob- 
stinacy, his  wisdom  into  dogmatism,  and 
even  his  religious  sense  of  responsibility  for 
the  correct  religious  faith  of  his  subjects 
into  a motive  for  the  most  atrocious  persecu- 
tions. 

Though  the  Princesses  Mary  and  Eliza- 
beth had  been  declared  incapable  of  inherit- 
ing the  English  crown,  Henry  VIII.  ap- 
pointed them  in  his  will  to  the*  succession 
after  their  half-brother  Edward,  in  case  that 
prince  should  die  without  issue.  In  case  they 
all  died  without  children  he  left  the  succes- 
sion to  the  heirs  of  his  youngest  sister,  the 
Duchess  of  Suffolk;  thus  excluding  the 
heirs  of  his  eldest  sister,  Margaret,  who,  after 
the  death  of  her  first  husband,  King  James 
IV.  of  Scotland,  had  married  the  Earl  of 
Angus,  the  head  of  the  great  Douglas 
family  of  Scotland. 


FAMILY  OF  HENRY  VIII. 


WIVES. 


CHILDREN. 


Catharine  of  Aragon,  whom  he  divorced. 
Anne  Boleyn,  whom  he  beheaded. 

Jane  Seymour,  who  died  a natural  death. 
Anne  of  Cleves,  whom  he  divorced. 
Catharine  Howard,  whom  he  beheaded. 
Catharine  Parr,  who  outlived  him. 

4 — 53 .-U.  H. 


Edward,  son  of  Jane  Seymour,  who  succeeded 
his  father. 
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Edward  VI.,  the  son  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
Jayne  Seymour,  was  a boy  of  nine  years 
when  he  succeeded  his  father  as  King  of 
England.  Henry  VIII.  had  appointed  a 
Council  of  Regency,  consisting  of  sixteen 
members,  with  Archbishop  Cranmcr  at  its 
head,  to  govern  the  kingdom  until  his  son 
should  reach  the  age  of  eighteen  years. 
The  Council  of  Regency  disregarded  the 
will  of  Henry  VIII.  by  appointing  one  of 
its  members,  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  afterward 
Duke  of  Somerset,  the  boy  king’s  eldest 
maternal  uncle,  to  the  office  of  Protestor. 

The  new  Protestor  assumed  royal  power, 
* and  formed  a new  Council  of  Regency,  con- 
sisting wholly  of  Protestants.  As  he  was  a 
zealous  friend  of  the  Reformation,  he  took 
good  care  to  place  the  young  king  in  the 
charge  of  Protestant  teachers ; and  he  de- 
sired to  make  England  thoroughly  Protest- 
ant without  resorting  to  violent  changes  or 
persecutions. 

The  boy  king’s  love  for  study  and  early 
application  already  gave  promise  of  his 
future  capacity  for  government.  He  readily 
imbibed  the  opinions  of  his  Protestant  in- 
structors, and  he  manifested  a knowledge, 
zeal  and  piety  very  remarkable  in  a child  of 
his  age.  His  favorite  study  was  theology, 
and  his  greatest  delight  was  in  listening  to 
sermons.  Latimer,  who  had  suffered  much 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  for  his 
zeal  in  behalf  of  the  Reformation,  was  ap- 
pointed the  young  king’s  preacher,  and  had 
a pulpit  placed  in  one  of  the  royal  gardens, 
where  Edward  VI.  delighted  to  sit  and 
listen  for  hours  to  his  long  but  eloquent  ser- 
mons. The  royal  youth  did  not  negleCt  his 
other  studies.  His  Latin  exercises  have 
been  preserved,  and  do  him  great  credit. 
He  was  unquestionably  possessed  of  abili- 
ties of  a very  high  order ; and  he  also  en- 
deared himself  to  all  around  him  by  his 
gentle  disposition,  so  very  much  the  reverse 
of  his  father. 

In  the  meantime  the  Reformation  was 
going  on  with  great  vigor  in  Scotland, 
where  the  Protestants  favored  the  alliance 
with  England,  while  the  Catholics  allied 
themselves  with  France.  By  the  treaty  which 


had  been  negotiated  during  the  lifetime  of 
Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  the  boy  King  of 
England,  was  betrothed  to  Mary,  the  girl 
Queen  of  Scotland,  in  order  to  carry  out 
Henry’s  favorite  idea  of  a union  of  the  two 
British  kingdoms. 

In  the  very  year  of  the  accession  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  as  Pro- 
tector, urged  upon  the  Scots  the  execution 
of  the  treaty;  but  the  united  French  and 
Catholic  influence  in  Scotland  prevented  it. 
The  ProteCtor  thereupon  led  an  English 
army  into  Scotland  to  compel  the  observance 
of  the  treaty;  while  an  English  fleet  was 
sent  into  the  Frith  of  Forth  to  assist  the 
operations  of  the  army. 

The  regent  of  Scotland  raised  a large 
army  to  repel  the  English  invasion;  but  the 
Scottish  army,  being  placed  between  the 
English  army  and  the  sea,  and  thus  exposed 
to  the  cannon  of  the  English  ships  and 
placed  between  two  fires,  was  defeated  with 
the  loss  of  ten  thousand  men  in  the  battle 
of  Pinkie,  September  10,  1547 — the  last 
national  conflict  between  the  English  and 
the  Scots.  Among  the  Scottish  slain  were 
many  monks  and  Roman  Catholic  priests, 
whose  hatred  of  the  English  heretics  induced 
them  to  enter  the  camp. 

Among  the  many  Scots  who  were  taken 
prisoners  was  the  Earl  of  Huntley,  who  ex- 
pressed the  prevailing  sentiment  among  the 
Scots  when,  in  answer  to  the  question  as  to 
how  he  felt  in  regard  to  the  marriage,  he 
said  he  liked  the  match  well  enough,  but 
disliked  “the  manner  of  wooing.”  The 
Scots  were  so  irritated  at  the  English  that 
they  sent  young  Queen  Maty  to  France  to 
be  educated,  and  betrothed  her  to  the  Dau- 
phin, afterward  King  Francis  II.  of  France; 
thus  rendering  her  marriage  with  Edward 
VI.  impossible. 

The  Reformation  in  England  now  went  on 
with  renewed  vigor.  Parliament  repealed 
the  Six  Articles,  as  well  as  the  old  and 
recent  laws  against  heresy,  and  the  tyranni- 
cal laws  of  Henry  VIII.  concerning  treason. 
The  Catholic  clergy  were  removed  from 
their  livings,  and  Protestants  were  appoint- 
ed in  their  places.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
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wealth  of  the  Church,  the  Protestant  lead- 
ers perpetrated  many  outrages  on  the 
Catholic  clergy.  The  churches  were  de- 
spoiled of  their  plate  ; and  their  crucifixes 
and  images,  the  paintings  on  their  walls, 
and  the  stained  glass  in  their  windows,  were 
ruthlessly  destroyed.  The  colleges  con- 
nected with  the  religious  houses,  and  the 
chantries,  or  places  where  mass  was  said  for 
the  dead,  were  broken  up ; and  a part  of 
their  revenues  was  used  for  the  endowment 
of  grammar  schools  and  hospitals. 

Archbishop  Cranmer  was  intrusted  with 
the  direction  of  the  doCtrinal  part  of  the 
Reformation,  and  was  assisted  in  his  work 
by  Bishops  Ridley  and  Latimer.  The  mild 
character  of  the  Primate  inclined  him  to 
moderation.  A simple  service  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  was  substituted  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  mass. 

But  the  most  important  step  in  promoting 
the  English  Reformation  was  the  compila- 
tion of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer , by 
Archbishop  Cranmer,  who  took  the  old 
Latin  service  as  the  basis  of  his  work,  and 
retained  many  of  the  prayers  of  the  Rom- 
ish Church,  in  order  to  conciliate  those  who 
were  still  inclined  to  popery.  It  was  first 
published  in  1549,  but  in  1552  some  altera- 
tions were  made  in  it  to  suit  the  more  radi- 
cal Reformers  ; and  this  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  is  very  similar  to  the  one  now  used 
in  the  Church  of  England.  As  this  book 
was  printed  in  the  English  language,  the 
English  people  soon  learned  to  love  a 
form  of  worship  which  they  were  able  to 
understand  and  in  which  they  could  partici- 
pate so  intelligently;  and  it  was  made  obli- 
gatory in  all  the  churches  in  England. 

About  the  same  time  Thomas  Stemhold, 
an  officer  of  the  king’s  palace,  displeased 
by  the  silly  and  profane  songs  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  hearing  the  courtiers  sing, 
and  thinking  that  he  should  do  them  a 
kindness  by  furnishing  them  with  some- 
thing better,  translated  David’s  Psalms  into 
English  verse,  with  the  aid  of  a school- 
master named  Hopkins.  These  Psalms 
were  at  first  sung  to  the  tune  of  songs,  but 
as  they  soon  became  popular  they  were 


adapted  to  church  music,  and  were  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

In  order  to  secure  a general  conformity 
in  religion  in  England,  Archbishop  Cranmer 
drew  up  forty-two  articles,  which  have  been 
slightly  modified  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles , 
which  form  a short  summary  of  the  doCtrines 
of  the  Church  of  England.  The  English 
nation  at  large  was  in  a great  measure 
brought  to  a seeming  conformity  to  the  new 
state-religion,  Protestant  Episcopal  in  form, 
and  known  as  the  Church  of  England . 
Some  adopted  the  Protestant  religion  from 
conviction  of  its  truth;  some  because  it  was 
the  state-religion;  while  those  who  had  ob- 
tained grants  of  abbey  lands  warmly  sus- 
tained the  ProteCtor,  fearing  that  they 
should  be  obliged  to  refund  their  share  of 
the  plunder  in  case  of  a Catholic  restora- 
tion. 

Only  two  persons  perished  at  the  stake 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  but  many 
who  refused  to  conform  to  the  Protestant 
worship  were  punished  with  imprisonment. 
Bishop  Gardiner  was  the  most  prominent  of 
the  Papists  who  were  thus  incarcerated  for 
refusing  to  conform  to  the  new  state-religion. 
The  Princess  Mary,  the  boy  king’s  half- 
sister,  was  a rigid  Romanist,  and  refused  to 
conform  to  the  religion  of  the  government; 
whereupon  her  chaplains  were  imprisoned, 
and  the  princess  herself  was  threatened 
with  imprisonment;  but  when  she  appealed 
to  her  cousin,  the  Emperor  Charles  V. , and 
attempted  to  escape  from  England,  it  was 
considered  prudent  to  permit  her  to  worship 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  her  con- 
science, on  condition  that  she  did  so  pri- 
vately in  her  own  house — a concession 
which  caused  the  young  king  to  shed  many 
tears. 

The  Duke  of  Somerset  did  not  possess 
talents  equal  to  his  ambition  ; and  as  early 
as  1 547,  while  he  was  conducting  his  cam- 
paign in  Scotland,  he  received  intelligence 
of  some  designs  to  remove  him  from  the 
Protectorship.  The  malcontents  were  head- 
ed by  his  own  brother,  Lord  Seymour,  who 
aspired  to  supplant  the  ProteCtor. 

Seymour  was  a brilliant  courtier,  who 
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possessed  great  powers  of  flattery,  and  had 
so  won  the  good  opinion  of  the  widowed 
queen,  Catharine  Parr,  that  she  married 
him  very  soon  after  the  death  of  her  second 
husband,  King  Henry  VIII.  ; but  she  lived 
only  one  year  after  her  third  marriage.  Sey- 
mour then  had  the  presumption  to  pay  his 
addresses  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  it  is 
believed  would  have  succeeded  in  his  suit 
had  not  other  officers  of  state  opposed  it. 

Seymour  openly  opposed  his  brother’s 
authority,  and  induced  a powerful  party  of 
noblemen  to  join  him.  He  was  encouraged 
in  this  course  by  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
son  of  that  wicked  Dudley  who  had  served 
Henry  VII.  so  dishonorably.  Dudley,  who 
hoped  to  raise  himself  by  the  ruin  of 
both  the  brothers,  induced  Seymour  to  com- 
mit some  violent  adtions,  and  then  persuaded 
the  Duke  of  Somerset  to  have  him  arrested 
for  high  treason.  Seymour  was  tried  and 
condemned  without  a hearing,  and  was  ex- 
ecuted on  Tower  Hill,  March  20,  1 549. 

The  destruction  of  the  religious  houses 
was  a very  severe  measure  to  a great  many 
people.  Some  of  the  abbots  were  allowed 
small  pensions  for  their  support,  but  the 
monks  and  nuns  who  were  turned  adrift 
were  a helpless  class  who  could  do  very  lit- 
tle for  their  own  maintenance.  This  meas- 
ure was  also  a harsh  proceeding  toward 
those  farmers  who  had  occupied  the  Church 
lands  at  cheap  rents.  A larger  class  of 
sufferers  were  the  idle  poor,  who  had  been 
fed  daily  at  the  convent  gates,  and  scarcely 
knew  how  to  work.  All  these  were  now 
obliged  to  earn  their  daily  bread  by  labor. 

Besides  the  distresses  of  these  classes 
already  mentioned,  the  industrious  poor 
suffered  greatly  from  a change  in  the  sys- 
tem of  agriculture  about  this  time.  Many 
arable  farms  were  converted  into  sheep  past- 
ures, on  account  of  the  high  price  of  wool, 
thus  producing  a scarcity  of  corn  and  a les- 
sened demand  for  labor.  These  causes  pro- 
duced insurrections  and  tumults  in  various 
parts  of  England  during  the  year  1549. 

The  most  important  of  the  peasant  revolts 
was  that  of  Robert  Ket,  at  the  head  of 
twenty  thousand  men  in  Norfolk.  Ket  es- 


tablished himself  at  Norwich,  as  judge  and 
lawgiver  for  all  the  surrounding  country, 
making  his  headquarters  under  an  oak  tree, 
which  he  called  the  “ Tree  of  the  Reforma- 
tion.” The  revolts  were  suppressed  with 
the  usual  barbarities,  and  the  “ Tree  of  the 
Reformation  ’ ’ served  as  a gallows. 

The  Protedtor  really  felt  a pity  for  the 
poor,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  relieve 
their  distresses ; and  the  commotions  were 
quelled.  But  the  Protector  offended  the 
nobles  by  the  great  state  and  dignity  which 
he  assumed.  He  likewise  displeased  the 
people  of  London  by  demolishing  a church 
to  eredt  a magnificent  palace  upon  its  site. 
After  being  the  residence  of  many  royal 
personages,  this  palace  was  pulled  down  in 
1775,  and  a grand  edifice  for  the  accommo- 
dations of  public  officers  was  eredted  on  its 
site,  but  the  name  of  Somerset  House  was 
still  retained. 

Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick,  increased  his 
fame  and  power  by  his  stern  suppression  of 
the  peasant  revolts.  He  now  headed  a 
league  of  nobles  against  the  Duke  of  Som- 
erset, who  was  believed  to  sympathize  witb 
the  rebel  peasants.  As  the  Duke  of  Som- 
erset was  now  deserted  by  all  except  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer  and  his  secretary,  Paget, 
he  resigned  his  office  of  Protedtor.  The 
fallen  Protedtor  was  also  deprived  of  all  his 
other  offices,  heavily  fined  and  imprisoned. 
The  government  was  then  intrusted  to  a 
Council  of  Regency  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  overthrow  of  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
accused  the  fallen  Protedtor  of  a design  to 
excite  a rebellion,  in  1551,  and  caused  him 
to  be  again  arrested,  tried  and  condemned 
for  high  treason,  and  beheaded  on  Tower 
Hill.  His  cruel  fate  produced  grief  and  sor- 
row among  the  common  people,  to  whom  his 
goodness  of  heart  had  much  endeared  him. 
When  his  head  fell  by  the  blow  of  the  heads- 
man’s  ax  many  rushed  to  the  scaffold  to 
dip  their  handkerchiefs  in  his  blood,  and 
these  handkerchiefs  were  preserved  as  me- 
morials of  the  unfortunate  statesman. 

Under  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick,  the 
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Reformation  in  England  was  carried  on 
with  more  intemperate  zeal  than  it  had  been 
under  the  Duke  of  Somerset.  The  good 
Archbishop  Cranmer  sought  to  preserve  to 
the  Popish  clergy  the  scanty  provision  that 
still  remained  to  them;  but  his  integrity  was 
no  match  for  the  avarice  of  the  despoilers, 
whose  rapacity  spared  no  one.  Under  pre- 
tense of  searching  for  forbidden  books,  the 
libraries  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Westminster  were  rummaged,  and  all  the 
books  with  gold  and  silver  ornaments  were 
seized  and  destroyed  as  superstitious  relics. 

Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick,  was  now  the 
real  ruler  of  England,  and  his  ambition  knew 
no  bounds.  The  boy  king  was  completely 
in  his  power,  and  conferred  on  him  the  vast 
earldom  of  Northumberland  with  the  title 
of  Duke,  that  earldom  having  been  confis- 
cated to  the  crown.  But  Dudley’s  ambition 
soared  still  higher,  and  he  desired  to  raise 
nis  descendants  to  the  throne  of  England. 

The  delicate  Edward  VI. , who  was  a youth 
of  such  remarkable  promise  and  of  such 
great  sweetness  of  character,  was  in  con- 
sumption; and,  as  his  health  was  rapidly 
declining,  it  was  known  that  he  had  not 
long  to  live.  Dudley,  Duke  of  .Northum- 
berland, who  had  gained  the  boy  king’s 
entire  confidence,  persuaded  him  to  alter 
the  succession  by  depriving  his  two  half- 
sisters  of  the  English  crown,  and  to  make  a 
will  bequeathing  the  crown  to  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and 
granddaughter  of  Charles  Francis  Brandon, 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  his  wife,  Mary  Tudor, 
the  youngest  sister  of  Henry  VIII. 

This  will  was  unlawful,  as  it  was  a viola- 
tion of  the  will  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  as  it 
had  not  received  the  sandtion  of  Parlia- 
ment; but  it  was  signed  by  all  the  great 
officers  of  state.  When  some  of  them  hesi- 
tated to  do  so,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
violently  declared  that  he  would  fight  any- 
body in  his  shirt  in  so  just  a cause  as  that 
of  Lady  Jane  Grey’s  succession.  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer  only  yielded  his  consent  to 
the  youthful  king’s  pathetic  entreaties;  and 
Sir  James  Hales,  one  of  the  judges,  posi- 
tively refused. 


In  making  Lady  Jane  Grey  his  heir,  Ed- 
ward VI.  was  concerned  for  the  security  of 
the  Protestant  religion  in  England;  Lady 
Jane  being  a Protestant,  while  his  sister 
Mary  was  so  zealous  a Papist  that  she  still 
continued  to  hold  Catholic  services  at  her 
own  house  in  defiance  of  the  authorities. 
But  the  motives  of  the  ambitious  Duke  of 
Northumberland  were  more  selfish  than 
thosfe  of  the  youthful  king.  He  had  mar- 
ried his  own  son,  Lord  Guilford  Dudley,  to 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  thus  securing  the  succes- 
sion to  his  own  descendants. 

The  health  of  Edward  VI.  now  declined 
more  rapidly  than  ever;  and  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  affe<5ting  an  anxious  con- 
cern for  him  and  waiting  on  him  with  the 
most  assiduous  zeal,  dismissed  his  physi- 
cians, and  placed  him  under  the  care  of  an 
ignorant  old  woman,  who  promised  a won- 
derful and  speedy  cure.  Under  her  treat- 
ment he  died,  July  6,  1553,  in  the  sixteenth 
year  of  his  age  and  the  seventh  of  his  reign. 
England  sincerely  mourned  this  amiable 
boy,  as  his  childish  virtues  had  given  hopes 
of  a happy  reign.  As  his  health  began  to 
decline  rapidly  after  Robert  Dudley,  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  and  afterward 
so  famous  as  Earl  of  Leicester,  was  in  close 
attendance  upon  him,  the  suspicions  of  the 
people  attributed  his  death  to  slow  poison 
administered  by  the  Dudleys. 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland  had  in- 
tended to  have  the  death  of  Edward  VI. 
kept  secret  until  he  could  secure  the  arrest 
of  the  Princesses  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  He 
at  once  sent  a message  to  Mary,  desiring 
her  presence  during  her  brother’s  last  hours; 
but  Mary  was  opportunely  warned  of  her 
danger  by  faithful  friends,  and  escaped  into 
Suffolk,  sending  orders  to  the  Council  of 
Regency  to  proclaim  her  Queen  of  England, 
and  preparing  to  assert  her  rights  by  force 
of  arms. 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland  could  no 
longer  delay  his  desperate  scheme.  He 
proceeded  in  great  state  to  the  residence  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey  and  saluted  her  as  Queen 
of  England,  July  10,  1553.  She  received 
this  announcement  with  grief  and  surprise, 
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and  remonstrated  with  her  father-in-law, 
pleading  the  superior  claims  of  her  cousins 
Mary  and  Elizabeth,  or  even  those  of  the 
little  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots;  but,  as  she  was 
of  a timid  and  gentle  disposition,  her  scru- 
ples were  soon  overcome  by  the  entreaties 
of  her  father-in-law,  her  father  and  her  hus- 
band, and  she  suffered  herself  to  be  pro- 
claimed queen.  She,  however,  endured  the 
cares  of  royalty  only  during  a brief,  joyless 
reign  of  ten  days,  July  10-19,  J553- 

Lady  Jane  Grey  was  recognized  as  queen 
only  by  a small  circle  of  immediate  attend- 
ants, as  the  English  people  dreaded  the  bold 
ambition  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
more  than  they  did  the  stern  bigotry  of  the 
Catholic  Princess  Mary.  The  usurpation  of 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  therefore  did 
not  meet  the  approval  of  the  people,  who 
quickly  rallied  to  the  support  of  Mary,  who 
was  universally  considered  the  rightful  heir 
to  the  English  throne. 

Mary  entered  London  amid  the  joyful 
acclamations  of  the  populace,  and  was  at 
once  proclaimed  Queen  of  England,  Lady 
Jane  Grey  returning  to  the  privacy  of  her 
own  house,  July  19,  1553.  In  the  midst  of 
these  popular  demonstrations  of  loyalty  to 
the  rightful  queen,  Mary’s  half-sister  Eliza- 
beth came  to  meet  her  with  a thousand 
horsemen  whom  she  had  mustered  in  sup- 
port of  their  common  cause. 

Lady  Jane  Grey  gladly  resigned  the 
crown  which  she  had  so  reluctantly  assum- 
ed, and  disappeared  wholly  from  the  public 
view,  passing  her  time  in  the  delightful  pur- 
suits of  learning.  As  she  was  of  the  same 
age  as  the  late  king  she  had  received  all 
her  education  with  him,  and  even  appeared 
to  possess  greater  facility  in  acquiring 
knowledge.  Though  she  was  then  only 
sixteen  years  of  age,  she  could  speak  flu- 
ently Latin,  Greek,  French  and  Italian, 
and  had  some  acquaintance  with  Hebrew, 
Chaldee  and  Arabic.  She  was  a singularly 
excellent  woman,  beautiful  in  person,  sweet 
and  guileless  in  disposition,  gifted  in  con- 
versation, and  was  better  fitted  to  adorn 
domestic  and  literary  than  courtly  circles. 

Roger  Ascham,  the  tutor  to  the  Princess 


Elizabeth,  once  paid  Lady  Jane  Grey  a 
visit,  and  found  her  engaged  in  reading 
Plato,  while  the  rest  of  the  family  were  with 
a hunting  party  in  the  park  ; and  when  he 
admired  the  singularity  of  her  choice  she 
told  him  that  she  derived  more  pleasure 
from  that  author  than  the  others  could  reap 
from  all  their  sport  and  gayety.  It  is  also 
said  that  on  this  occasion  she  told  Ascham 
that  she  applied  to  study  as  a refuge  from 
the  severity  of  her  parents,  who  used  to  so 
sharply  taunt  her  and  give  her  “pinches, 
nips  and  bobs,”  if  she  displeased  them  in 
the  slightest  degree,  that  she  was  in  con- 
stant misery  in  their  presence. 

Mary  was  in  her  thirty-seventh  year  when 
she  became  Queen  of  England.  She  pos- 
sessed few  estimable  or  amiable  qualities, 
and  her  person  was  no  more  engaging  than 
her  conduct  and  address.  She  inherited  her 
mother’s  gravity  with  her  father’s  violence 
and  obstinate  temper,  and  the  natural  mo- 
roseness of  her  temper  had  been  increased 
by  the  early  mortifications  to  which  she  had 
been  subjected.  Her  education  had  been 
almost  entirely  neglected.  She  had  mainly 
lived  in  a sort  of  confinement  during 
her  father’s  life;  and  though  she  had  been 
more  at  liberty  during  her  half-brother’s 
reign  she  had  still  led  a life  of  seclusion  and 
dullness,  while  constant  intercourse  and  the 
greatest  affection  subsisted  between  Edward 
VI.  and  his  other  half-sister  Elizabeth. 

The  first  act  of  Mary’s  reign  was  the  re- 
lease of  the  old  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had 
languished  in  prison,  with  the  unexecuted 
death-sentence  hanging  over  his  head,  ever 
since  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  The  guilty 
Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who  had 
tried  to  deprive  her  of  her  royal  inheritance, 
was  at  once  arrested,  tried,  condemned  and 
beheaded  for  high  treason;  and  he  died  de- 
claring himself  a Roman  Catholic.  Two  of 
his  accomplices  in  the  treason  also  died  by 
the  headsman’s  ax. 

The  innocent  but  unfortunate  Lady  Jane 
Grey  and  her  youthful  husband,  Lord  Guil- 
ford Dudley,  were  arrested  and  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower.  Both  were  condemned  to 
death,  but  on  account  of  their  youth  and 
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innocence  their  lives  were  spared  for  the 
time.  Renard,  the  Spanish  ambassador  in 
England,  whose  evil  counsels  were  largely 
the  cause  of  the  misery  of  Mary’s  reign,  ad- 
vised the  queen  to  have  them  executed  at 
once;  but  she  declined  to  adt  on  his  advice 
at  that  time. 

Although  she  was  a bigoted  Catholic, 
Mary  began  her  reign  with  a solemn  prom- 
ise not  to  overturn  the  Protestant  State 
Church  of  England;  but  she  soon  violated 
this  pledge  by  reinstating  Gardiner,  Bonner 
and  Tonstall  in  their  respective  bishoprics, 
of  which  they  had  been  deprived  during 
her  half-brother’s  reign.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  these  men,  she  proceeded  to  undo 
the  work  of  the  English  Reformation  and 
to  restore  the  Popish  religion  in  England, 
thus  replacing  everything  on  its  old  footing. 
Her  first  Parliament  was  opened  with  a 
Latin  mass,  in  utter  violation  of  laws  still  in 
force;  and  the  same  Parliament  repealed  all 
the  statutes  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  in 
favor  of  the  Protestant  religion. 

As  Queen  Mary  had  associated  all  the 
wrongs  and  sorrows  of  her  childhood  with 
the  Reformation  in  England,  it  is  not 
strange  that  she  derived  from  her  unhappy 
mother  a fervent  zeal  for  the  Romish  Church 
and  a fierce  prejudice  against  the  Protest- 
ants. She  was  supported  by  many  of  her 
subjects  with  whom  the  rapacity  of  the 
Dukes  of  Somerset  and  Northumberland 
had  brought  the  Protestant  movement  into 
discredit. 

Gardiner  was  made  Chancellor,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  York  and  five  other  prelates 
were  imprisoned.  All  clergymen  in  Eng- 
land were  ordered  to  abstain  from  preaching 
until  each  received  a special  license  from  the 
queen’s  government,  and  many  of  them 
were  deprived  of  their  livings.  Mary  sent 
ambassadors  to  Pope  Julius  III.,  assuring 
him  of  her  desire  to  restore  her  kingdom  to 
its  old  allegiance  to  the  Head  of  Christen- 
dom. 

Seeing  the  approaching  storm,  the  foreign 
Protestants  in  England  hastily  fled  from 
the  kingdom,  and  the  country  was  thus  de- 
prived of  the  services  of  some  of  the  most 


skillful  artisans  and  mechanics.  Many 
English  Reformers  also  fled  to  foreign  lands, 
as  did  many  Protestant  English  gentlemen. 
Archbishop  Cranmer  was  advised  to  leave 
the  kingdom,  but  he  said  that  he  had  too 
deep  a concern  in  every  measure  of  the  Ref- 
ormation to  desert  its  cause  in  such  a crisis. 

Queen  Mary  had  from  the  first  marked 
the  good  Primate  for  destruction.  She 
hated  Cranmer  for  his  share  in  her  mother’s 
divorce ; and,  as  she  was  of  a disposition 
never  to  forgive  an  injury,  all  the  good 
offices  which  Cranmer  had  done  to  herself 
could  never,  in  her  estimation,  atone  for 
that  one  a<5t  of  his.  She  very  well  knew 
that  the  good  archbishop  had  saved  her 
from  her  father’s  wrath  on  many  an  occa- 
sion. Henry  VIII.  had  once  resolved  to 
put  her  to  death,  and  her  life  was  only 
spared  by  Cranmer’ s remonstrances,  while 
the  time-serving  Gardiner  stood  by  without 
uttering  a word  in  her  behalf ; but  all  these 
things  made  no  impression  upon  the  bigot- 
ed queen,  and  Cranmer  was  imprisoned  in 
the  common  jail  at  Oxford.  Gardiner’s  in- 
tervention spared  the  Primate’s  life  for  the 
time,  Gardiner  knowing  that  the  queen  in- 
tended to  appoint  Cardinal  Pole  to  the  dig- 
nity of  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  upon 
Cranmer’s  death. 

Mary’s  half-sister  Elizabeth,  who  was  a 
Protestant,  was  ordered  to  embrace  the 
Catholic  faith ; and  her  life  was  in  peril 
during  the  whole  of  Mary’s  reign.  She 
was  detained  a prisoner,  but  escaped  the 
queen’s  vengeance  by  dissembling  her  real 
sentiments. 

As  soon  as  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  heard 
that  his  cousin  had  become  Queen  of  Eng- 
land he  sent  to  propose  to  her  a marriage 
with  his  only  son  Philip,  a bigoted  Catho- 
lic like  herself.  Although  nearly  all  Mary’s 
counselors  opposed  the  match,  the  queen 
readity  consented.  The  wisest  statesmen  in 
England  dreaded  the  immense  power  of 
Spain,  whose  king  was  also  sovereign  of 
Italy,  Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  and 
was  believed  to  be  aiming  at  universal  do- 
minion; and  the  English  people  were  well 
aware  of  Philip’s  cruelty  and  misanthropy. 
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Although  it  was  agreed  that  neither  Philip 
nor  any  other  foreigner  should  have  any 
share  in  the  government,  the  public  alarm 
in  England  was  so  great  that  a formidable 
insurrection  broke  out  in  Kent,  under  the 
leadership  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  who  had 
traveled  in  Spain  and  brought  home  such 
an  account  of  Philip  as  added  to  the  horror 
already  entertained  of  him.  The  avowed 
design  of  the  rebels  was  to  dethrone  Mary 
and  to  place  Lady  Jane  Grey  upon  the 
English  throne,  but  the  movement  failed  for 
want  of  an  efficient  leader.  The  rebels  dis- 
persed; and  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  and  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  with  about  four  hundred 
others,  were  seized  and  executed. 


LADY  JANE  GREY. 


This  ill-advised  rebellion  sealed  the  fate 
of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  whose  misfortune  it  was 
always  to  suffer  for  the  faults  of  her  parti- 
sans. She  was  warned  to  prepare  for  death. 
Her  constancy  to  the  Protestant  religion  re- 
mained unshaken,  and  she  passed  some  of 
the  little  time  left  her  in  writing  a farewell 
letter  in  Greek  to  her  sister,  exhorting  her 
to  remain  firm  in  the  Protestant  faith.  Her 
youthful  husband,  Lord  Guilford  Dudley, 
was  also  condemned  to  death  ; and  he  en- 
treated to  have  a parting  interview  with  his 
wife  ; but  Lady  Jane  refused,  as  she  feared 
that  the  affliction  of  such  a meeting  would 
overcome  their  fortitude.  She  replied  to  her 


husband’s  entreaty  by  saying  that  their 
separation  would  only  be  for  a moment,  and 
that  they  would  soon  rejoin  each  other  in  a 
scene  where  their  affeCtions  would  be  for- 
ever united,  and  where  nothing  could  have 
access  to  disturb  their  eternal  happiness. 

From  her  window  in  the  Tower,  Lady 
Jane  saw  her  husband’s  headless  body 
carried  away,  and  she  followed  him  to  the 
scaffold  a few  hours  later,  February  12,  1554. 
She  appeared  on  the  scaffold  with  a serene 
countenance,  and  declared  that  she  had 
committed  a great  error  in  not  having  more 
firmly  refused  the  crown,  but  that  the  cause 
of  her  fault  had  been  filial  reverence,  and 
not  her  own  ambition.  Such  was  the  sad 
fate  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  husband, 
both  of  whom  were  only  seventeen  years  of 
age  when  brought  to  the  block,  and  whose 
brief  career  furnishes  one  of  the  most  pa- 
thetic stories  in  English  history.  Her  father 
was  beheaded  soon  afterward,  and  the  sus- 
picious queen  filled  the  prisons  with  nobles 
and  gentlemen. 

The  Princess  Elizabeth  and  Courtenay, 
Earl  of  Devonshire,  great-grandson  of  King 
Edward  IV. , were  suspeCted  of  aspiring  to 
the  English  throne,  and  were  arrested  and 
committed  to  the  Tower.  Renard,  the 
Spanish  ambassador  in  England,  earnestly 
endeavored  to  persuade  Queen  Mary  to  put 
her  half-sister  to  death  ; but,  as  there  was 
no  evidence  to  convidt  Elizabeth  of  treason, 
Mary  did  not  dare  to  venture  on  so  extreme 
a proceeding,  and  merely  imprisoned  her 
for  a time  at  Woodstock. 

Having  thus  suppressed  all  opposition  to 
her  authority  in  her  kingdom,  Queen  Mary 
sent  a fleet  to  escort  Philip  of  Spain  to  Eng- 
land ; but  the  admiral  informed  her  that  he 
dare  not  receive  the  Spanish  prince  on  board 
his  fleet,  lest  the  sailors  should  commit 
some  violence  against  him  ; in  such  detesta- 
tion was  he  held.  Finally  Philip  arrived 
in  England  in  a vessel  of  his  own,  and  the 
marriage  took  place  at  Winchester  in  July, 
1554.  A long  train  of  wagon-loads  of 
Spanish  gold  and  silver  preceded  Philip  to 
London. 

The  English  Parliament  agreed  that 
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Philip  should  be  called  King  of  England 
during  the  life  of  Mary,  but  stoutly  refused 
to  permit  him  to  be  crowned  or  to  succeed 
the  queen  in  case  of  her  death  without  heirs. 
The  whole  English  nation  distrusted  Philip, 
whose  cold  and  reserved  demeanor  increased 
his  unpopularity;  and  the  cruelty  with 
which  Mary  had  removed  those  whom  she 
regarded  as  her  enemies  had  made  her  uni- 
versally hated  by  her  subjects. 

Philip’s  ruling  passion  was  ambition;  and 
Mary,  who  was  slavishly  devoted  to  her 
husband,  soon  realized  that  the  best  way  to 
retain  his  affedtion  was  to  help  him  to  be- 
come master  of  England.  The  evils  of 
Mary’s  reign  would  have  been  increased  by 
the  sacrifice  of  her  kingdom  to  her  fondness 
for  her  husband,  had  not  Parliament,  which 
was  so  subservient  to  the  queen  in  other 
respedts,  resolutely  maintained  the  inde- 
pendence of  England.  During  this  entire 
reign  Parliament  was  mainly  engaged  in 
guarding  against  Philip’s  encroachments, 
while  Mary’s  only  anxiety  was  to  increase 
her  husband’s  power  and  influence.  Al- 
though she  doted  on  him  with  a trouble- 
some fondness,  he  found  it  difficult  to  con- 
ceal his  own  dislike  for  his  unengaging 
companion. 

There  was,  however,  one  point  upon 
which  Queen  Mary  and  her  Spanish  hus- 
band were  agreed — the  restoration  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  as  the  state-religion 
of  England,  and  the  extirpation  of  Protest- 
antism by  the  most  violent  and  sanguinary 
means.  Pope  Julius  III.  at  first  hesitated 
about  receiving  such  a kingdom  of  heretics 
as  England  within  the  pale  of  the  Romish 
Church;  but  Queen  Mary’s  marriage  with  so 
zealous  a Catholic  as  Philip  of  Spain  was 
followed  by  a reconciliation  between  Eng- 
land and  the  Vatican;  and  the  queen’s 
cousin,  Cardinal  Reginald  Pole,  who  had 
so  long  lived  in  exile  from  his  native  land, 
was  appointed  the  Pope’s  legate  in  England. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  the  kingdom  the 
legate  was  welcomed  with  great  pomp  and 
solemnity  by  Parliament.  To  his  invitation 
to  reconcile  themselves  and  the  kingdom 
adth  the  Pope,  both  Houses  of  Parliament 


replied  with  compliant  addresses.  Then 
Lords  and  Commons,  all  on  their  knees,  in 
the  palace  of  Whitehall,  November  30, 
1554,  received  from  the  legate,  in  the  Pope’s 
name,  absolution  and  forgiveness  for  the 
sin  of  the  English  nation  in  asserting  its  in- 
dependence of  the  Pope,  and  they  and  the 
kingdom  were  tenderly  received  back  into 
the  bosom  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Although  the  subservient  Parliament 
passed  statute  after  statute  repealing  all  the 
legislation  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  Edward  VI.  in  favor  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  it  refused  to  reestablish  the  relig- 
ious houses  and  to  restore  their  lands  to 
them ; but  Mary,  more  zealous  than  her 
subjects,  conscientiously  restored  to  the 
Romish  Church  such  of  the  confiscated  ec- 
clesiastical property  as  remained  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  crown.  Parliament  also  re- 
enadted  the  old  laws  of  the  reigns  of  Henry 
IV.  and  Henry  V.  against  heretics. 

Cardinal  Pole,  the  papal  legate,  was  a 
man  of  gentle  and  Christian  disposition, 
who,  although  zealously  assisting  to  restore 
the  Catholic  faith  and  worship,  constantly 
besought  mercy  toward  the  unreconciled. 
But  Queen  Mary  and  her  husband  were  de- 
termined that  the  English  people  should  be 
forced  to  conform  to  the  Romish  dodtrine 
and  worship  ; and,  under  the  counsels  of 
the  cruel  Bishop  Gardiner,  her  Chancellor, 
the  queen  inaugurated  a system  of  the  most 
terrible  and  unrelenting  persecution, consign- 
ing England’s  most  holy  and  venerable  men 
to  the  flames.  Gardiner  soon  became  so 
disgusted  with  the  horrid  task  that  he  re- 
signed it  to  the  brutal  Bonner,  Bishop  of 
London,  a man  of  such  inhumanity  that  he 
himself  frequently  adted  as  executioner  be- 
cause he  delighted  to  see  the  dying  agonies 
of  the  vidtims. 

The  persecution  lasted  three  years,  be- 
ginning in  1555,  and  ending  with  the  close 
of  Mary’s  reign  in  1558.  During  these 
three  terrible  years  for  England  multitudes 
of  Protestants  perished  by  the  ax  and  by 
fire,  martyrs  to  their  religion;  while  thou- 
sands suffered  fines,  imprisonment  and  lesser 
penalties.  Great  numbers  fled  to  foreign 
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lands.  No  regular  form  of  trial  was  ob- 
served. Victims  were  arrested  on  suspicion, 
and  if  they  refused  to  sign  certain  articles 
they  were  immediately  condemned  to  death 
by  fire. 

In  all,  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
Protestants  sealed  their  faith  in  their  relig- 
ion by  martyrdom  at  the  stake.  This  dis- 
mal list  of  martyrs  embraced  one  archbishop, 
four  bishops,  twenty-one  clergymen,  eight 
lay  gentlemen,  eighty-four  tradesmen,  one 
hundred  farmers,  servants  and  laborers, 
fifty-five  women  and  four  children.  4 4 Bloody 
Queen  Mary  ” — as  she  was  called  on  account 
of  these  persecutions— justified  her  cruel 
policy  in  these  words:  44If  heretics  are 
burned  in  the  next  world,  why  have  I not 
the  right  to  burn  them  in  this  world ?” 
Many  of  the  worst  practices  of  the  Spanish 
Inquisition  were  introduced  into  England, 
to  the  indignation  and  disgust  of  the  nation. 

The  first  of  these  Protestant  martyrs  was 
John  Rogers,  one  of  the  foremost  preachers 
of  the  English  Reformation,  who  was  burn- 
ed at  Smtfchfield  in  1555  for  denying  the 
dodtrine  of  transubstantiation.  Another 
was  Dr.  Rowland  Taylor,  the  Vicar  of  Had- 
leigh,  who  perished  at  the  stake  with  the 
most  heroic  fortitude  at  Oldham  Common, 
amid  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  the  spec- 
tators. John  Hooper,  Bishop  of  Gloucester, 
was  burned  in  his  own  cathedral  city  ; and 
Ferrars,  Bishop  of  St.  David’s,  perished  at 
the  stake  at  Caermarthen,  in  Wales.  When 
Hooper  was  tied  to  the  stake  the  queen’s 
pardon  was  placed  on  the  stool  before  him  ; 
and  if  he  would  have  recanted,  all  that  was 
necessary  for  him  to  do  was  to  stretch  forth 
his  hand  to  save  his  life  ; but  he  refused  to 
purchase  it  at  such  a sacrifice  of  honest 
principle. 

Among  the  most  illustrious  of  these  mar- 
tyrs were  Bishop  Latimer  of  Worcester  and 
Bishop  Ridley  of  London,  who  suffered  to- 
gether at  Oxford.  As  side  by  side  they 
were  chained  to  the  iron  stake  and  sur- 
rounded by  blazing  fagots,  they  exhibited  a 
fortitude  and  constancy  unsurpassed  in  the 
world’s  annals.  As  the  flames  shot  up 
around  them  the  venerable  Latimer  thus 


addressed  his  friend:  “Be  of  good  cheer, 
Brother  Ridley,  and  play  the  man  ; we  shall 
this  day  light  such  a candle,  by  God’s 
grace,  in  England,  as  I trust  shall  never  be 
put  out.’’ 

So  implacable  was  Gardiner’s  hatred  of 
Latimer  and  Ridley  that  on  the  day  of  their 
martyrdom  he  had  made  a vow  that  he 
would  not  dine  until  he  received  information 
that  fire  was  set  to  the  fagots  with  which 
they  were  to  be  burned.  The  messenger 
did  not  arrive  as  soon  as  he  expected,  but 
Gardiner  would  not  break  his  vow.  So 
he  kept  the  old  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was 
his  guest  that  day,  waiting  from  eleven — 
then  the  usual  dinner  hour — until  three 
o’clock.  When,  however,  the  desired  intel- 
ligence arrived  and  the  dinner  was  served, 
Gardiner  did  not  partake  of  it ; as  he  was 
attacked  with  a sudden  illness  and  carried 
to  his  bed,  which  he  never  left  alive. 

Gardiner  had  all  along  stood  between  the 
queen  and  Cranmer’s  death,  as  he  did  not 
want  Cardinal  Pole  advanced  to  the  dignity 
of  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  because  the 
cardinal’s  mild  and  benignant  disposition 
always  led  him  to  oppose  Gardiner’s  violent 
and  sanguinary  counsels.  Now,  as  Gardi- 
ner was  no  more,  there  was  no  opposition  to 
the  queen’s  desire  that  Archbishop  Cran- 
mer  should  also  suffer  death  as  a heretic, 
and  he  was  accordingly  condemned  to  be 
burned  at  Oxford 

But  Queen  Mary’s  resentment  went  so 
far  that  she  wished  to  degrade  the  honored 
Primate  in  the  estimation  of  the  whole  world, 
and  she  accordingly  employed  people  to 
persuade  Cranmer  that  his  life  was  so  valu- 
able to  his  country  that  he  ought  to  save  it 
by  any  means.  These  individuals  were 
likewise  authorized  to  promise  the  good 
archbishop  a pardon  if  he  would  recant — a 
promise  which  Mary  never  intended  to 
keep. 

In  a moment  of  weakness  Cranmer  signed 
a paper  expressing  his  belief  in  the  Catholic 
dodtrines;  but  the  queen  informed  him  that 
this  was  not  sufficient,  and  that  he  must 
acknowledge  his  errors  publicly  in  the 
church.  Cranmer’s  strength  of  mind  now 
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returned;  and  when  he  was  brought  forth 
to  make  his  public  recantation  he  declined 
to  do  so,  but  bewailed  his  weakness  and 
asserted  his  firm  belief  in  the  Protestant 
faith.  Thereupon  he  was  instantly  led  to 
the  stake. 

When  the  fagots  were  in  a blaze  he 
stretched  out  his  right  hand,  with  which 
he  had  signed  the  paper  of  recantation,  and 
held  it  in  the  flames  until  it  was  burned  off, 
saying  frequently:  “This  is  the  hand  that 
has  offended.* * Then  his  countenance  be- 
came peacefully  serene,  as  if  his  mind  were 
more  at  ease  for  having  made  such  atone- 
ment, and  he  seemed  insensible  to  all  worldly 
suffering. 

The  next  day  Cardinal  Pole  was  made 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  he  displayed 
so  much  lenity  toward  the  Protestants  that 
he  excited  the  displeasure  of  Pope  Paul  IV. 

Cranmer*s  martyrdom  had  a most  injuri- 
ous effeCt  upon  the  Catholic  cause  in  Eng- 
land. Thousands  had  witnessed  the  heroic 
fortitude  with  which  he  had  suffered  at  the 
stake,  and  all  England  mourned  the  good 
archbishop.  So  much  popular  sympathy 
was  shown  to  the4  martyrs  that  the  bigoted 
queen  issued  a proclamation  forbidding  her 
subjects  to  approach,  speak  to,  or  comfort 
heretics  who  were  on  their  way  to  execution. 
But  this  command  was  totally  disregarded,  as 
the  English  people  deeply  resented  Mary*s 
cruelties,  which  were  utterly  repugnant  to 
their  feelings.  The  title  of  “ Bloody  Mary** 
expressed  the  English  people’s  detestation 
of  their  cruel  Catholic  queen,  and  her  Spanish 
husband  was  hated  to  a still  greater  degree. 

Latimer’s  prophetic  words  at  the  stake 
were  speedily  fulfilled.  The  fires  of  perse- 
cution kindled  anew  the  zeal  and  devotion 
of  the  English  Reformers,  and  for  every  life 
that  perished  in  martyrdom  there  were  a 
hundred  converts  to  Protestantism.  Says 
Hume:  “Each  martyrdom  was  equivalent 
to  a hundred  sermons  against  popery;  and 
men  either  avoided  such  horrid  spectacles, 
or  returned  from  them  full  of  a violent 
though  secret  indignation  against  the  perse- 
cutors.** 

Queen  Mary’s  marriage  was  an  unhappy 


one.  She  was  a small,  haggard,  sickly 
woman,  eleven  years  older  than  her  hus- 
band. The  marriage  had  been  one  of  policy 
on  his  part.  His  wife  was  passionately  fond 
and  very  jealous  of  him,  but  he  did  not  re- 
ciprocate her  affiedtion.  Becoming  weary  of 
her  jealous  fondness,  and  disgusted  with  the 
enmity  and  suspicion  which  he  had  excited 
in  England,  he  departed  to  Flanders  in  1555; 
and,  upon  the  abdication  of  his  father,  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  in  the  fall  of  that  year, 
he  became  King  of  Spain,  Naples  and 
Sicily,  and  lord  of  the  Netherlands  and 
Spanish  America,  with  the  title  of  Philip 
II.,  as  noticed  in  a preceding  seCtion. 

Seeing  herself  treated  with  negleCt  and  in- 
difference by  her  husband,  Queen  Mary 
passed  her  time  in  lamentations  and  in  writ- 
ing long  letters  to  him,  which  he  never  con- 
descended to  answer.  The  more  he  slighted 
her  the  more  she  doted  on  him ; and  she 
burdened  her  subjects  with  oppressive  taxes 
to  obtain  money,  in  the  hope  of  winning 
him  back. 

Philip  II.,  who  had  his  father’s  ambition 
without  his  talents,  sought  to  secure  the  al- 
liance of  England  in  his  war  with  France. 
Queen  Mary  could  not  obtain  her  Council’s 
consent  to  join  her  husband  in  the  war.  But 
when  Philip  came  to  London  in  1556,  and 
told  his  wife  that  he  would  never  set  foot  in 
England  again  unless  she  declared  war 
against  France,  Mary,  almost  frantic  with 
the  fear  of  losing  her  husband,  pressed  the 
matter  so  urgently  as  to  overcome  the  stren- 
uous opposition  of  her  Council  and  Parlia- 
ment, and  war  was  declared  against  France. 

As  Mary’s  resources  were  already  ex- 
hausted in  furnishing  Philip  with  money, 
she  was  obliged  to  resort  to  the  most  unjust 
and  arbitrary  expedients  to  wring  money 
from  her  subjects,  and  an  English  force  of 
ten  thousand  men  was  sent  into  Flanders  to 
aid  Philip.  To  prevent  a rebellion  of  her 
subjects,  Mary  caused  many  of  the  leading 
gentry  to  be  imprisoned,  and  adopted  the 
Spanish  custom  of  having  them  seized  in 
the  night  and  carried  away  hoodwinked, 
so  that  they  might  not  be  known  nor  see  to 
what  place  they  were  conducted. 
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The  English  troops  assisted  the  Spaniards 
in  gaining  their  victory  over  the  French  in 
the  battle  of  St.  Quentin  in  1557;  but  Calais 
— which  had  belonged  to  England  for  two 
centuries,  and  was  ‘‘the  brightest  jewel  in 
her  crown” — was  surprised  and  captured 
by  the  French  under  Francis,  Duke  of  Guise, 
after  a siege  of  only  eight  days,  January  8, 
1558.  The  news  of  the  loss  of  this  last  re- 
maining stronghold  of  England  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe — this  last  remaining  trophy 
of  the  conquests  of  Edward  III. — spread 
dismay  throughout  England ; and  poor 
Queen  Mary,  pining  away  with  illness  and 
her  husband's  negledt,  declared  that  at  her 
death  the  word  “Calais”  would  be  found 
engraved  on  her  heart. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  pity  this  unhappy 
Queen  of  England,  notwithstanding  her 
atrocious  cruelties.  She  was  hated  and 
cursed  by  her  subjects  with  a bitterness 
which  words  fail  to  express.  Her  knowl- 
edge of  this  fa<5t  caused  her  an  untold 
amount  of  suffering.  Her  husband,  utterly 
tired  of  her,  remained  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  and  paid  no  attention  to  the  piteous 
letters  which  she  constantly  addressed  to 
him.  Her  subjects  manifested  their  hatred 
of  her  by  means  of  libels,  lampoons  and 
ribald  ballads,  which  were  dropped  by  un- 
known persons  where  she  would  be  sure  to 
find  them.  While  reading  them  she  would 
give  way  to  outbursts  of  despairing  fury,  and 
then  retire  to  her  chamber  to  weep  away 
her  sorrow.  She  would  sit  on  the  floor 
there  for  hours,  with  her  knees  drawn  up 
to  her  face.  Then  she  would  rouse  herself 
and  wander  restlessly  about  the  corridors 
of  the  palace,  or  write  those  sorrowful,  tear- 
blotted  letters  to  her  husband  by  which  she 
vainly  sought  to  move  his  hardened  heart. 

Vexation  of  mind  and  feebleness  of  body 
threw  the  unhappy  queen  into  a fever,  which 
ended  her  miserable  life  and  her  wretched 
reign,  November  17,  1558,  in  the  forty-third 
year  of  her  age  and  the  sixth  of  her  reign. 
Her  death — which  was  followed  on  the  same 
day  by  that  of  Cardinal  Pole,  who  left  an 
unsullied  name  behind  him — was  hailed 
throughout  the  kingdom  with  popular  dem- 


onstrations of  joy,  as  it  ended  the  Pope's 
power  in  England  forever. 

Mary  was  a kind  mistress  to  her  imme- 
diate household,  and  her  cruel  persecutions 
were  the  result  of  her  mistaken  sense  of 
duty.  She  conscientiously  believed  it  her 
duty  to  extirpate  what  she  considered  heresy 
and  to  reestablish  what  she  regarded  as 
truth,  by  forcible  means,  if  necessary.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  she  associated 
all  the  wrongs  and  sorrows  of  her  childhood 
with  the  English  Reformation.  Besides, 
she  had  been  brought  up  in  her  father’s 
court,  which  was  as  absolute  as  the  court  of 
an  Oriental  despot,  and  in  which  the  king’s 
whims  disposed  of  the  lives  of  his  subjects. 
What  makes  her  brief  and  unhappy  reign 
appear  so  dark  is  the  contrast  of  the  bigotry 
and  cruelty  of  her  time  with  the  religious 
freedom  of  our  own  day. 

When  Queen  Mary’s  death  was  announced 
to  Parliament,  which  was  in  session  at  the 
time,  Lords  and  Commons  sprang  from  their 
seats  ; and  shouts  of  * ‘ God  save  Queen 
Elizabeth”  resounded  through  the  halls. 
When  the  news  spread  among  the  people  of 
London  their  joy  was  so  great  that  they 
hurried  in  crowds  to  Hatfield,  where  Eliza- 
beth was  then  residing,  and  escorted  her  in 
triumph  to  London  ; and  her  accession  to 
the  throne  of  England  was  greeted  through- 
out the  kingdom  by  pealing  bells  and  blaz- 
ing bonfires,  this  outburst  of  popular  de- 
light being  undisguised  even  by  decent  re- 
spedt  for  her  predecessor’s  unhappy  memory. 

Elizabeth  was  twenty-five  years  of  age 
when  she  became  Queen  of  England.  This 
daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  Boleyn 
had  her  mother’s  beauty  and  gayety  of  dis- 
position, as  well  as  her  father’s  frank  and 
hearty  address,  along  with  his  energetic 
intellect,  dauntless  courage  and  imperious 
will.  She  was  tall  and  commanding  in  per- 
son, had  a high  and  open  forehead,  an  aqui- 
line nose,  a pale  complexion,  and  rather 
yellowish  hair.  She  was  an  accomplished 
scholar  and  a fine  musician,  and  loved  the 
healthful  sports  of  archery  and  horseman- 
ship. 

The  new  queen  appeared  desirous  of  for- 
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getting  her  past  sufferings,  and  never  mani- 
fested any  resentment  toward  those  who  had 
been  instrumental  in  infli(5ting  them.  Even 
her  severe  and  churlish  jailor,  Sir  Richard 
Banefield,  experienced  no  other  punishment 
or  rebuke  than  that  of  her  telling  him  that 
she  would  give  him  the  custody  of  any  state 


2059 

from  him  with  horror,  refusing  either  to 
speak  to  him  or  look  at  him. 

Elizabeth’s  accession  to  the  English 
throne  was  the  crisis  of  the  Reformation  in 
England  and  Scotland;  and,  as  she  was  a 
Protestant,  the  first  a<5t  of  her  reign  was  to 
restore  the  Protestant  Church  of  England, 
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prisoner  whom  she  desired  to  have  treated 
with  more  than  ordinary  severity.  The 
brutal  Bishop  Bonner  was  the  only  one  of 
her  sister’s  counselors  to  whom  she  mani- 
fested any  marked  aversion.  When  he  came 
to  make  his  obeisance  to  her  she  turned 


which  had  been  so  cruelly  overthrown  by 
her  Catholic  predecessor.  At  the  time  of 
her  accession  England  had  been  reduced  to 
the  deepest  humiliation  through  defeat 
abroad  and  misgovemment  at  home;  but 
Europe  soon  found  that  a strong  and 
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vigorous  hand  wielded  the  destinies  of  that 
kingdom. 

As  Philip  II.  of  Spain  was  the  great 
champion  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  Europe, 
so  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  the  greatest  of  Prot- 
estant sovereigns,  was  looked  upon  by  the 
Protestants  in  all  lands  as  their  protectress 
and  leader.  She  was  not  always  able  to  aid 
them  to  the  full  extent  of  her  power,  as  she 
was  menaced  with  perils  and  difficulties 
which  obliged  her  to  adt  with  discretion  and 
caution.  Nevertheless,  the  assistance  which 
she  furnished  to  the  Protestants  of  Scotland, 
France  and  the  Netherlands  during  the 
wars  of  religion  was  of  great  service  to  the 
c^use  of  the  Reformation  ; and  the  moral 
influence  of  the  alliance  of  the  “Virgin 
Queen  ” of  England  was  of  inestimable  im- 
portance to  the  struggling  Protestants  of 
those  countries.  Thus  England  under  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  the  counterpoise  to  the  vast 
power  of  Spain  during  the  last  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  as  France  under  King 
Francis  I.  had  been  during  the  first  half. 

England  was  very  prosperous  during 
Elizabeth’s  reign  of  forty-five  years  (155S— 
1603),  making  great  advances  in  agriculture, 
manufactures,  commerce,  navigation  and 
literature ; and  never  had  that  kingdom  a 
sovereign  who  swayed  the  scepter  with  more 
ability  than  did  this  mighty  queen.  Indeed 
Elizabeth  is  often  ranked  as  the  greatest  of 
English  sovereigns. 

Elizabeth  called  the  wisest  men  in  Eng- 
land to  her  councils,  and  of  these  statesmen 
Walsingham  and  Burleigh  enjoyed  the 
greatest  degree  of  her  confidence.  In  re- 
storing the  Protestant  religion  Elizabeth 
proceeded  with  great  prudence  and  caution, 
and  effected  her  objeCt  without  the  shedding 
of  a drop  of  blood  or  the  confiscation  of  a 
single  estate.  On  the  very  day  that  she 
entered  London  as  queen  the  prison  doors 
were  opened  wide  to  all  who  were  confined 
for  their  religion,  thus  still  further  height- 
ening the  universal  joy  which  hailed  her  ac- 
cession. 

The  first  Parliament  of  Elizabeth’s  reign 
reenaCted  all  the  laws  of  Edward  VI.  in 
favor  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  made 


the  Church  of  England,  Protestant  Episco- 
pal in  form,  almost  what  it  is  at  the  present 
time.  The  AD  of  Supremacy  required  all 
bishops,  clergy  and  officers  of  the  crown  to 
take  an  oath  acknowledging  the  queen  as 
the  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  denying  allegiance  to  all  foreign 
authority.  By  foreign  authority  was  meant 
the  Pope. 

All  the  bishops  of  Mary’s  reign  but  one 
refused  to  take  this  Oath  of  Supremacy , and 
were  removed  from  their  sees,  their  places 
being  filled  with  the  Protestant  bishops  who 
had  fled  to  foreign  lands  to  escape  Mary’s 
wrath  and  who  were  now  recalled.  Dr. 
Matthew  Parker,  a man  eminent  for  his 
learning  and  piety,  was  made  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  The  parish  priests,  with 
few  exceptions,  took  the  required  oath,  and 
were  not  disturbed.  As  fast  as  their  places 
became  vacant  they  were  filled  with  Prot- 
estant clergymen,  so  that  all  the  pulpits  in 
England  came  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the 
state-religion  in  the  course  of  time. 

Parliament  also  passed  the  AD  of  Uni- 
formity, requiring  all  the  English  people  to 
attend  the  services  of  the  Protestant  State 
Church  and  to  cotiform  to  its  usages,  and 
punishing  with  fine  and  imprisonment  all 
who  absented  themselves  from  the  services 
of  that  Church.  Unable  to  submit  to  this 
law,  many  English  Roman  Catholics  fled  to 
foreign  lands,  where  they  menaced  Eliza- 
beth’s throne  and  life  by  their  constant 
plots  during  the  whole  period  of  her  reign. 

The  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  Faith , which 
were  adopted  as  the  creed  of  the  Church 
of  England,  became  the  standard  of  religious 
belief.  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  some- 
what improved,  was  restored  to  its  former 
place  in  the  religious  sendee.  The  Scrip- 
tures were  ordered  to  be  read  and  prayers 
offered  in  the  English  language.  Six  great 
Bibles  were  placed  in  different  parts  of  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral,  and  whenever  a reader 
could  be  found  these  were  always  surrounded 
by  an  eager  crowd. 

As  the  Anglican  Church  retained  many 
of  the  practices  and  usages  of  the  Romish 
Church,  many  English  Protestants — adher- 
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ents  of  the  Calvinistic  faith — held  aloof  from 
the  Established  Church  and  organized  under 
their  presbyters  and  synods.  They  were 
called  Dissenters  and  Nonconformists , be- 
cause they  dissented  from,  and  refused  to 
conform  to,  the  dodtrines  and  practices  of 
the  Established  Church;  and  because  they 
expressed  their  desire  for  a purer  form  of 
worship,  and  condemned  all  frivolous  amuse- 
ments as  sinful,  they  were  called,  in  derision, 
Puritans.  For  refusing  to  comply  with  the 
Adts  of  Supremacy  and  Uniformity,  many 
were  fined  and  imprisoned  during  Eliza- 
beth’s reign. 

For  the  causes  of  the  rise  of  the  Puritans 
we  must  look  to  Mary’s  reign.  The  cruel 
persecutions  of  that  bigoted  Catholic  queen 
had  driven  thousands  of  English  Protestants 
into  exile.  Many  of  them  took  refuge  at 
Geneva,  where,  under  Calvin  and  the  dis- 
ciples of  Zwingli,  the  Reformation  had  taken 
a more  radical  type  than  it  had  under  Luther 
and  Melanchthon  in  Germany,  or  under 
Cranmer  and  Sir  Thomas  Cromwell  in  Eng- 
iand. 

The  Calvinists  utterly  discarded  the  sur- 
plice, the  liturgy,  the  bishops  of  Episcopacy, 
and  every  form  of  ceremony  peculiar  to  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  Calvinists  even 
banished  that  beautiful  symbol,  the  Cross, 
from  religious  worship  and  from  the  churches 
themselves,  as  that  emblem  was  an  abomi- 
nation in  their  eyes.  They  also  turned 
“Merry  Christmas,”  the  joyful  anniversary 
of  the  Savior’s  birth,  into  a solemn  fast,  be- 
cause both  Cross  and  Christmas  were  so  in- 
timately associated  with  the  Papacy. 

Upon  Elizabeth’s  accession  these  English 
exiles  returned  to  their  native  land,  bring- 
ing with  them  the  plainer  worship  and  the 
stricter  mode  of  life  which  they  had  learned 
to  love  abroad.  The  severe  simplicity  and 
purity  of  their  religious  faith  became  the 
rule  and  practice  of  their  daily  life,  and  pro- 
duced a character  of  the  type  of  ancient 
Sparta,  of  the  mould  of  early  republican 
Rome.  Puritanism  was  a reform  of  Episco- 
pacy, as  Episcopacy  had  been  a reform  of 
Catholicism;  Episcopacy  thus  being  the 
mean  between  the  two  extremes — retaining 
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many  of  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  Ro- 
manism, while  its  system  of  faith  was  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  Puritans. 

Puritanism  partook  of  the  narrowness  and 
bigotry  of  the  age  in  which  it  flourished; 
but,  notwithstanding  this  fadt,  there  is  a 
grandeur  in  the  development  of  Puritanism 
in  England  during  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  as  there  also  is  in  the 
growth  of  Calvinism  in  the  neighboring 
countries.  The  painful  but  inspiring  story 
of  the  Puritans  of  England,  the  Covenanters 
of  Scotland  and  the  Huguenots  of  France — 
the  story  of  their  sublime  fortitude,  patience 
and  suffering,  as  they  obeyed  the  simple 
dictates  of  conscience  with  unquestioning 
faith — this  story  stirs  the  soul,  ennobles  our 
conceptions  of  humanity,  deepens  our  faith 
in  virtue  and  our  trust  in  truth. 

Religion  was  to  these  Puritans  an  in- 
tensely personal  matter.  Though  they 
shrank  from  no  sacrifice,  their  devotion  to 
their  religion  was  the  devotion  of  rational 
beings,  not  that  of  blind  devotees.  The  one 
great  fadt  of  Puritan  life  was  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  Divine  Presence,  as  nothing 
stood  between  their  souls  and  their  God. 
Their  thoughts  were  occupied  with  ques- 
tions of  individual  responsibility  and  indi- 
vidual duty.  Life  became  an  incessant  and 
endless  struggle  to  them.  They  displayed 
unconscious  heroism  with  the  deepest  hu- 
mility, and  achieved  the  grandest  results 
without  thinking  of  worldly  fame,  as  they 
were  inspired  by  constant  meditation  on 
the  sublime  realities  with  which  they  came 
in  contadt,  but  were  sobered  in  spirit  by  a 
sense  of  personal  unworthiness. 

At  first  the  Puritans  had  no  desire  to 
separate  themselves  from  the  English  State 
Church,  but  strove  to  ingraft  their  ideas  in 
the  dodtrines  and  ritual  of  that  Church. 
Some  of  the  more  radical  Puritans  objedted 
to  the  government  of  the  Church  by  bish- 
ops. When  they  became  conscious  of  their 
inability  to  carry  out  their  desires  they  com- 
menced withdrawing  from  the  Established 
Church  and  holding  meetings  of  their  own. 
Near  the  end  of  Elizabeth’s  reign  they 
openly  seceded  from  the  Anglican  Church, 
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as  a distindl  se<fl,  under  the  name  of  Inde- 
pendents. Queen  Elizabeth  appointed  a 
Court  of  High  Commission  to  enforce  the  A<5t 
of  Uniformity ; and  the  Puritans,  or  Inde- 
pendents, as  Dissenters  and  Nonconform- 
ists, were  punished  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, but  they  held  on  to  their  dodtrines 
with  a constancy  and  a devotion  inspired  by 
a convidtion  of  their  truth. 

Notwithstanding  the  Puritan  defedtion 
from  the  State  Church  of  England,  the 
English  Protestants  presented  an  unbroken 
front  to  the  Pope  and  to  their  Catholic  ene- 
mies both  in  and  out  of  England.  The 
Puritans  never  wavered  in  their  loyalty  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  but  gave  their  unflinch- 
ing support  to  her  in  the  great  trials  to 
which  England  was  subjected  by  the  relig- 
ious and  political  animosity  of  the  Pope 
and  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 

As  soon  as  Philip  II.  of  Spain  heard  of 
his  wife’s  death  he  proposed  to  marry  her 
sister.  But  Elizabeth  was  too  well  aware 
of  the  aversion  of  her  subjects  to  the  Spanish 
match;  and,  besides,  she  was  now  in  the 
same  relation  to  Philip  II.  that  her  father 
had  been  to  Catharine  of  Aragon  upon  the 
death  of  his  brother  Arthur.  The  very 
ground  of  her  mother’s  claim  as  wife,  and 
her  own  as  queen,  was  the  decision  that 
such  a marriage  is  unlawful.  But  as  she 
did  not  wish  to  offend  the  most  powerful 
monarch  in  Christendom,  she  returned  a 
polite  but  evasive  answer;  and  soon  after- 
ward she  announced  to  Parliament  her  de- 
termination never  to  marry.  She  never 
wavered  long  from  this  decision,  though 
many  royal  and  princely  suitors  sought  her 
hand  at  various  times.  This  was  perhaps 
a wise  resolve  on  her  part,  as  it  enabled  her 
to  be  more  independent  and  freer  to  carry 
out  her  vigorous  policy. 

The  war  which  England,  in  alliance  with 
Spain,  had  waged  against  France  during 
Mary’s  reign  was  closed  by  the  Peace  of 
Cateau-Cambresis  in  1559,  by  which  France 
retained  Calais;  but  there  was  no  return  of 
good  feeling;  and  it  was  thenceforth  that 
Europe  was  divided  between  two  great  re- 
ligious parties,  Queen  Elizabeth  being  the 


recognized  head  of  the  Protestant  interests, 
while  Philip  II.  of  Spain  was  the  acknowl- 
edged champion  of  Roman  Catholicism. 
Offended  at  Elizabeth’s  refusal  to  marry 
him,  Philip  II.  became  her  implacable 
enemy. 

Mary  Stuart,  the  young  Queen  of  Scot- 
land, who  had  spent  most  of  her  girlhood 
at  the  French  court,  where  she  was  educa- 
ted, became  the  wife  of  the  Dauphin  in  1558; 
and,  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  King 
Henry  II.  of  France,  July  10,  1559,  her 
young  husband  became  King  of  France 
with  the  title  of  Francis  II.  Mary  Stuart, 
Queen  of  Scotland  by  inheritance,  Queen 
of  France  by  marriage,  now  adopted  the 
title  and  arms  of  Queen  of  England,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Pope,  who  publicly  de- 
nied Elizabeth’s  claim  as  queen  and  her 
mother’s  as  wife.  Mary  was  the  next  heir 
to  the  English  throne  after  Elizabeth  ; and 
she  was  regarded  by  the  Catholics  both  in 
and  out  of  England  as  the  rightful  sovereign 
of  that  kingdom,  because  Elizabeth’s  mother 
had  never  been  recognized  by  the  Romish 
Church  as  a lawful  wife  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  Elizabeth  was  therefore  regarded  by 
them  as  an  illegitimate  child  and  therefore 
as  incapable  of  inheriting  the  English  crown. 

When  Francis  II.  and  Mary  Stuart,  upon 
their  accession  in  1559,  had  by  the  Pope’s 
command  assumed  upon  their  arms  and 
equipage  the  title  of  ‘ ‘ King  and  Queen  of 
France,  Scotland  and  England,”  Elizabeth 
remonstrated  through  her  ambassador  at 
Paris,  but  received  no  satisfa<5lion.  It  was 
evident  that  the  royal  couple  who  wore  the 
crowns  of  France  and  Scotland  would  seize 
the  first  opportunity  to  enforce  their  claim 
to  the  English  crown. 

In  the  meantime  the  Reformation  had  ad- 
vanced with  rapid  strides  in  Scotland  under 
the  preaching  of  that  great  Apostle  of  Cal- 
vinism, the  celebrated  John  Knox,  who  had 
returned  from  Geneva  full  of  zeal  for  the 
Calvinistic  dodtrines.  In  1557  *he  Scottish 
Reformers  leagued  themselves  under  the 
title  of  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation , and 
the  agreement  which  they  thus  signed  is 
' known  as  the  First  Covenant 
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The  Scottish  queen’s  mother,  Mary  of 
Guise,  was  regent  of  Scotland;  and  the 
Guises,  whose  influence  ruled  both  France 
and  Scotland,  sought  to  crush  the  Reforma- 
tion in  both  kingdoms.  French  troops  were 
accordingly  sent  to  Scotland  to  sustain  the 
regent  in  extirpating  heresy  and  strength- 
ening the  French  interests  in  that  kingdom. 
In  1559  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  ap- 
pealed to  Queen  Elizabeth,  ordered  all 
French  troops  to  retire  from  Scotland,  and 
required  Mary  of  Guise  to  resign  the  regency. 

In  1560  Elizabeth,  conscious  that  her  own 
throne,  as  well  as  the  Protestant  religion, 
were  menaced  by  the  adtion  of  France,  sent 
an  English  army  into  Scotland  to  aid  the 
Reformers.  The  English  fleet  and  army 
besieged  the  French  army  in  Leith  and  took 
the  city;  and  by  the  Treaty  of  Edinburgh, 
which  followed,  the  King  and  Queen  of 
France  and  Scotland  were  obliged  to  re- 
nounce all  claims  to  the  crown  of  England 
during  the  life-time  of  Elizabeth,  the  French 
troops  were  withdrawn  from  Scotland,  and 
foreigners  were  excluded  from  office  in  that 
kingdom. 

Elizabeth’s  vigorous  adlion  against  French 
influence  and  in  support  of  the  Reformation 
in  Scotland  raised  the  prestige  of  England’s 
queen  to  a high  degree  throughout  Europe. 
The  Reformation  now  achieved  its  triumph 
in  Scotland  by  the  adlion  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Congregation,  who  assembled  the  Scottish 
Parliament,  which  at  once  abolished  the  mass, 
cast  off  Scotland’s  allegiance  to  the  Pope, 
and  renewed  the  alliance  with  the  Queen  of 
England. 

The  premature  death  of  Francis  II.  of 
France,  in  1560,  ended  all  danger  of  a war 
between  England  and  France  on  account  of 
his  widowed  queen’s  claims  to  the  English 
crown  ; but  Mary,  in  accordance  with  the 
advice  of  her  uncle,  Francis,  Duke  of  Guise, 
refused  to  surrender  formally  those  claims; 
and  she  had  not  yet,  as  Queen  of  Scotland, 
ratified  the  Treaty  of  Edinburgh,  and  per- 
sisted in  her  refusal  until  near  the  close  of 
her  life. 

On  the  death  of  her  husband,  in  1560, 
Mary,  although  harshly  treated  by  her 
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mother-in-law,  the  wicked  Catharine  de 
Medici,  still  for  a time  remained  in  France, 
a land  which  she  loved  most  dearly.  Finally 
the  clamors  of  her  Scottish  subjedts  induced 
Mary  to  leave  her  delightful  France,  and  to 
return  with  great  reludtance  to  the  wild 
country  of  the  Scots,  which  she  was  then  to 
govern. 

When  Mary  was  ready  to  sail  for  Scotland 
she  asked  permission  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to 
pass  through  England  on  her  way  to  her 
native  and  hereditary  kingdom,  but  Eliza- 
beth only  consented  on  condition  that  the 
Queen  of  Scots  ratified  the  Treaty  of  Ed- 
inburgh, thus  renouncing  all  claim  to  the 
English  crown.  Appreciating  the  danger 
with  which  her  crown  was  menaced  by 
Mary’s  presence  in  Scotland,  because  the 
Catholics  considered  Mary’s  claim  to  the 
English  crown  superior  to  her  own,  Eliza- 
beth stationed  a fleet  in  the  English  Chan- 
nel to  intercept  the  Queen  of  Scots  on  her 
voyage  to  her  own  hereditary  kingdom. 

After  embarking  on  her  voyage  to  Scot- 
land, Mary  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  coast  of 
her  beloved  France  until  the  darkness  of 
night  prevented  her  from  seeing  it  any 
longer.  Then  she  lay  down  to  sleep  on  her 
couch  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  giving 
orders  that  if  the  French  coast  was  still 
visible  on  the  return  of  daylight  she  should 
be  awakened.  The  vessel  made  little  prog- 
ress during  the  night,  thus  enabling  the 
Queen  of  Scots  to  have  another  parting 
view  of  the  delightful  land  which  she  loved 
so  well.  Her  regret  at  leaving  that  beau- 
tiful country  was  expressed  in  some  pathetic 
French  verses  which  she  wrote  at  the  time. 
The  contrast  between  the  country  which 
she  left  and  the  one  which  she  now  came  to 
govern  increased  her  melancholy,  and  the 
rude  and  savage  manners  of  the  Scots  filled 
her  with  disgust. 

Eluding  the  English  fleet  in  the  Channel 
in  a dense  fog,  Mary  reached  her  native 
Scotland  in  safety,  August,  1561 ; but  she 
came  home  as  a French  woman — gay,  brill- 
iant, accomplished,  and  delighting  in  the 
elegant  dissipations  of  Paris — not  at  all  in- 
clined to  favor  the  severe  manners  which 
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triumphant  Calvinism  had  made  prevalent 
in  Scotland.  John  Knox  and  the  Lords  of 
the  Congregation,  absorbed  in  their  stem 
conflidt  with  Romanism,  had  no  tolerance 
for  even  the  most  innocent  practices  associ- 
ated with  the  Catholic  dodlrines. 

Queen  Mary  earnestly  wished  to  unite  all 
parties  in  Scotland  against  both  French  and 
English  influence.  She  gave  her  confidence 
to  the  Scottish  Reformers  and  commanded 
her  subjedls  to  attend  Protestant  worship ; 
but,  as  she  loved  the  rites  in  which  she  had 
been  educated, she  insisted  upon  having  mass 
said  in  her  private  chapel.  The  Reformers 
regarded  this  as  an  abomination;  and  John 
Knox,  in  his  zeal  for  Calvinism,  denounced 
his  queen  as  Jezebel  and  her  priests  as 
Satan’s  ministers. 

The  Queen  of  Scots  being  a Catholic  and 
her  kingdom  Protestant,  her  position  was  a 
most  uncomfortable  one,  as  she  found  her- 
self without  the  power  to  enforce  her  will  in 
the  midst  of  subjedls  bitterly  hostile  to  her; 
and  John  Knox  and  the  other  Scottish  Re- 
formers treated  her  with  a brutality  from 
which  her  sex  should  have  shielded  her. 
Her  unenviable  situation  was  made  worse 
by  her  utter  lack  of  prudence. 

Perceiving  that  she  could  not  maintain 
her  position  without  the  friendship  of  the 
Queen  of  England,  Mary  opened  a friendly 
correspondence  with  Elizabeth,  but  her 
course  was  so  impolitic  as  to  convince  Eliza- 
beth that  the  Queen  of  Scots  still  entertain- 
ed designs  upon  the  crown  of  England. 
Nevertheless,  a nominal  reconciliation  was 
efledled  between  the  two  queens,  and  they 
appeared  to  be  the  best  of  friends,  calling 
themselves  “loving  sister”  in  their  letters 
to  each  other,  but  all  the  while  distrust- 
ing and  disliking  each  other  in  the  most 
womanly  style. 

Mary,  having  been  urged  by  her  council 
to  a second  marriage,  paid  Elizabeth  the 
compliment  of  asking  her  to  seledt  a suit- 
able companion  for  her.  The  Queen  of 
England  desired  that  her  1 ‘ loving  sister  ’ * 
should  remain  a widow  ; and,  after  propos- 
ing several  matches  which  she  knew  the 
Queen  of  Scots  would  not  accept,  Elizabeth 


was  very  much  displeased  and  alarmed 
when  Mary  finally  chose  for  herself  in  1565, 
by  marrying  her  cousin,  Henry  Stuart, 
Lord  Darnley,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox. 
Damley  was  a rigid  Catholic,  like  Mary 
herself,  and  was  after  her  the  next  heir  to 
the  crowns  of  both  Scotland  and  England  ; 
and  Mary  had  married  him  to  unite  all  the 
Catholic  forces  in  the  two  British  kingdoms. 

Mary’s  new  husband  was  a weak-minded 
and  dissolute  youth,  and  soon  disgusted  his 
wife  by  his  negledt,  fickleness  and  jealousy. 
He  conceived  a violent  hatred,  inspired  by 
jealousy,  for  Mary’s  private  secretary,  David 
Rizzio,  an  Italian  singer,  whom  he  accused 
of  being  the  queen’s  lover.  Darnley’s 
jealous  fury  sought  revenge,  and  at  the 
head  of  a body  of  young  nobles  he  forced 
his  way  into  Holyrood  Palace,  at  Edinburgh, 
and  stabbed  Rizzio  to  death  as  he  sat  at  sup- 
per with  the  queen,  A.  D.  1566. 

The  Queen  of  Scots  now  burned  with 
hatred  against  her  husband  and  vowed  ven- 
geance against  the  murderers  of  her  Italian 
secretary.  Though  she  was  apparently 
reconciled  to  her  husband,  she  made  the 
Earl  of  Bothwell,  a bold,  bad  man,  her  con- 
fidential adviser,  but  paid  her  husband  a 
visit  when  he  was  taken  sick.  One  night 
after  this  visit — February  10,  1567 — the  peo- 
ple of  Edinburgh  were  awakened  by  a ter- 
rible explosion.  Damley ’s  house — known 
as  the  Kirk  of  Field — had  been  blown  up  by 
gunpowder,  and  his  lifeless  body  was  found 
at  a distance.  The  Scottish  people  accused 
the  Earl  of  Bothwell  as  the  perpetrator  of 
the  horrible  murder ; and  as  Queen  Mary 
married  him  three  months  later  she  was  sus- 
pe<5ted  of  complicity  in  the  crime. 

Queen  Mary’s  marriage  with  the  Earl  of 
Bothwell  produced  a rebellion  of  the  Scotch 
people  against  her.  The  Earl  of  Bothwell 
fled  from  Scotland,  and  lived  by  piracy 
until  he  was  thrown  into  prison  in  Denmark, 
where  he  became  insane,  and  so  remained 
the  last  ten  years  of  his  life.  Queen  Mary 
was  now  seized  and  imprisoned  in  a lonely 
castle  in  the  island  of  Lochlevin,  by  her  re- 
bellious subjects,  who  compelled  her  to  ab- 
dicate her  crown  in  favor  of  her  infant  son. 
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James  VI. ; while  her  half-brother,  the  Earl 
of  Murray,  was  appointed  regent  of  the 
Scotch  kingdom  during  the  minority  of  her 
son.  In  1568  Mary  escaped  from  prison 
and  raised  an  army  to  recover  her  lost 
authority,  but  was  defeated  by  the  Earl  of 
Murray  in  a battle  at  Langside,  whereupon 
she  fled  into  England,  to  seek  the  protec- 
tion of  Queen  Elizabeth,  May  16,  1568. 

The  Queen  of  Scots  demanded  of  Eliza- 
beth either  a passage  to  France,  or  an  army 
to  recover  the  Scottish  throne.  The  English 
queen  declined  to  receive  Mary  until  she 
had  cleared  herself  of  the  accusation  of  hav- 
ing been  an  accomplice  in  the  murder  of  her 
second  husband.  Mary  replied  that  she 
would  gladly  submit  her  cause  to  the  arbi- 
tration of  so  good  a friend;  but  when  her 
half-brother,  the  Earl  of  Murray,  the  regent 
of  Scotland,  laid  before  the  English  commis- 
sioners Mary's  own  letters  to  the  Earl  of 
Bothwell,  containing  her  consent  to  Lord 
Damley's  death  and  the  earl's  seizure  of 
herself,  Mary,  as  an  independent  sovereign, 
refused  to  submit  to  a trial  by  an  English 
tribunal,  and  was  therefore  detained  as  a 
state  prisoner  in  England  by  order  of  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

The  English  queen  was  induced  to  take 
this  step  by  the  advice  of  her  Prime  Min- 
ister, Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh,  who  pointed  out 
the  danger  of  permitting  the  Queen  of  Scots 
to  pass  over  to  France,  where  she  would  be 
the  center  of  every  Catholic  plot  against 
England's  Protestant  queen.  Mary’s  cap- 
tivity in  England,  which  lasted  nineteen 
years,  aggravated  the  very  danger  which 
Elizabeth’s  Prime  Minister  sought  to  avoid. 

The  Queen  of  Scots  soon  made  good  her 
word  that  lier  captors  should  have  enough 
to  do  with  her,  as  she  became  the  center  of 
innumerable  Catholic  plots  against  Eliza- 
beth's throne  and  life.  The  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, the  leader  of  the  Catholic  party  in 
England,  who  hoped  to  marry  the  Queen 
of  Scots,  was  dete<5led  in  a conspiracy  to 
place  Mary  on  the  English  throne,  and  was 
imprisoned  in  1569  and  beheaded  in  1572. 

In  1569  the  Earls  of  Northumberland  and 
Westmoreland  headed  a rebellion  of  the 
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English  Roman  Catholics  against  Queen 
Elizabeth,  with  the  objedl  of  liberating  the 
Queen  of  Scots  and  restoring  the  Popish  re- 
ligion in  England;  but,  as  the  Catholic 
masses  of  England,  turning  a deaf  ear  to 
Pope,  Jesuit  and  noble,  remained  loyal  to 
their  queen,  the  rebellion  was  easily  crushed; 
and  the  rebel  leaders  were  tried,  condemned 
and  beheaded. 

In  1570  Pope  Pius  V.  issued  a bull  declar- 
ing England’s  Protestant  queen  destitute  of 
all  title  to  her  crown  and  absolving  her 
subjects  from  all  allegiance  to  her.  As 
Mary  would  be  Queen  of  England  if  Eliza- 
beth was  not,  the  Pope’s  declaration  was  a 
bold  step  in  Mary’s  cause. 

As  the  Queen  of  England  was  the  head 
and  prote(5tress  of  the  Protestant  religion  in 
Europe,  she  was  the  constant  objedl  of 
Catholic  fury,  and  her  situation  was  always 
an  extremely  perilous  one.  It  was  neces- 
sary for  her  to  adt  with  extreme  discretion 
and  caution,  and  she  consequently  consid- 
ered it  prudent  to  continue  her  intercourse 
with  the  French  court ; but  she  accorded  to 
the  French  ambassador,  a man  of  honor 
and  humanity,  such  a reception  as  left  him 
in  no  doubt  as  to  her  real  sentiments  con- 
cerning the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in 
1572- 

It  would  have  been  folly  for  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, in  the  early  part  of  her  reign,  to  have 
courted  a conflict  with  any  of  the  great 
Catholic  powers  of  Europe,  especially  with 
Spain,  as  her  title  to  the  English  crown  was 
so  precarious,  and  as  her  kingdom  had  a 
population  of  not  more  than  six  millions, 
without  soldiers,  ships  or  allies.  Time  and 
peace  were  her  great  needs  to  enable  her  to 
establish  her  personal  authority,  to  plant  the 
Church  of  England  on  a solid  basis,  to  de- 
velop the  resources  of  her  kingdom,  and  to 
build  up  a navy. 

The  resources  of  Elizabeth  and  her  Min- 
isters were  constantly  taxed  to  their  utmost 
to  preserve  peace  and  to  gain  time.  For 
this  reason  she  alternately  raised  and  dashed 
the  hopes  of  half  a dozen  royal  suitors  who 
desired  to  marry  her.  For  the  same  reason 
she  engaged  in  incessant  negotiations  and 
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continual  intrigues  with  foreign  powers, 
holding  Spain  in  check  by  threatening  an 
alliance  with  France,  and  keeping  France 
at  bay  through  fear  of  an  alliance  with 
Spain,  really  deceiving  neither,  but  outwit- 
ting and  perplexing  both.  Thus,  while  ac- 
complishing her  obje<5t,  the  preservation  of 
peace,  Queen  Elizabeth  acquired  that  repu- 
tation for  duplicity  and  mendacity,  in  her 
public  and  private  relations,  which  has  left 
so  indelible  a stain  on  her  memory. 

Whether  intentionally  designed  or  not, 
the  moderate  ground  which  Queen  Eliza- 
beth took  in  religion  contributed  to  her  per- 
sonal honor  and  to  the  peace  of  England. 
While  requiring  conformity  to  the  usages 
of  the  Protestant  State  Church  of  England, 
she  punished  none  for  their  religious  opin- 
ions, and  this  was  a step  far  in  advance  of 
her  predecessors  and  of  the  age  in  which 
she  lived.  Had  she  taken  ground  with 
either  Catholic  or  Puritan  extreme  she  would 
sooner  or  later  have  been  confronted  with 
a Puritan  or  Catholic  revolt.  As  it  was, 
the  great  mass  of  both  Catholic  and  Puri- 
tan extremes  remained  as  staunch  in  their 
loyalty  to  their  queen  as  did  the  adherents 
of  the  Established  Church,  and  rallied  with 
fervent  devotion  to  the  royal  standard  when 
the  independence  of  England  was  threaten- 
ed by  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 

English  priests  educated  at  the  English 
Catholic  seminaries  at  Douay  and  Rheims, 
in  France,  were  taught  that  the  assassina- 
tion of  heretical  sovereigns,  especially  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  was  a meritorious  adt,  and 
that  whoever  should  lose  his  life  in  such  an 
attempt  would  be  sure  of  eternal  happiness. 
Large  numbers  of  these  English  seminary 
priests  and  Jesuits  poured  into  England, 
and  were  constantly  engaged  in  plots  against 
Elizabeth’s  throne  and  life.  Many  of  these 
wrere  tortured  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
information  as  to  the  designs  of  the  Catholic 
party  in  England,  and  were  put  to  death. 
Among  those  who  thus  suffered  was  the 
English  poet,  Robert  Southwell,  whose  fate 
was  a most  melancholy  one.  After  long  im- 
prisonment, he  demanded  release  or  death, 
whereupon  Burleigh  said  that  if  he  was  so 


anxious  to  be  hanged  he  could  be  accommo- 
dated, and  he  was  executed  in  1595. 

Queen  Elizabeth  retaliated  on  the  annoy- 
ances caused  her  by  the  seminary  priests 
and  the  Jesuits  by  allowing  the  Huguenots 
of  France  to  enlist  men  in  England,  by  loan- 
ing money  to  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  and  by 
using  her  influence  with  the  German  princes 
in  behalf  of  the  Huguenots.  The  atrocious 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew — that  frightful 
slaughter  of  Huguenots — excited  horror  and 
alarm  in  England;  and  the  English  queen 
made  no  secret  of  her  indignation  and  dis- 
gust— feelings  that  she  shared  with  her 
subje<5ls. 

The  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and 
the  brutalities  of  the  Spaniards  when  they 


took  Antwerp,  convinced  England’s  queen 
and  her  Ministers  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Continental  Europe  had  combined  for  a 
bloody  extirpation  of  Protestantism.  Eliza- 
beth’s great  danger  was  the  hostility  of  the 
Catholic  party  in  and  out  of  England.  The 
strength  and  activity  of  the  English  Cath- 
olics gave  grounds  for  the  fear  that  they 
might,  with  the  aid  of  the  Kings  of  France 
and  Spain,  turn  against  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  repeat  in  England  the  horrors  which 
they  had  enabled  on  the  Continent. 

To  strike  a deadly  blow  at  the  Spanish 
powder,  that  bold,  buccaneering  Englishman, 
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Sir  Francis  Drake,  was  permitted  by  his 
queen  to  cruise  along  the  shores  of  the 
Spanish  American  possessions  and  to  way- 
lay the  treasure-laden  galleons  that  sailed 
annually  from  Peru  to  Spain.  Although 
this  was  piracy  wrben  England  and  Spain 
were  nominally  at  peace,  it  was  amply  off- 
set by  the  Spanish  king’s  secret  plots. 

The  activity  of  the  seminary  priests  con- 
vinced the  English  queen  that  many  a dag- 
ger was  sharpened  for  her  assassination.  A 
fanatical  Jesuit  named  Campian  was  detected 
in  a plot  against  her  life,  and  was  executed 
in  1581.  All  Jesuits  and  seminary  priests 
were  banished  from  England  on  penalty  of 
death  ; and  no  less  than  two  hundred  are 
said  to  have  been  executed  on  the  charge 
of  “pretending  to  the  power  of  absolving 
subjects  from  their  allegiance.”  The  assas- 
sination of  Prince  William  of  Orange,  the 
illustrious  founder  of  the  Dutch  Republic, 
in  1584,  by  a hired  agent  of  the  King  of 
Spain,  was  a direct  result  of  the  teachings 
of  the  seminary  priests. 

The  plots  of  her  enemies  thus  forced 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  self-defense  to  become 
the  ally  of  the  Huguenots  in  France,  and  of 
the  revolted  burghers  of  the  Netherlands, 
whose  freedom  and  prosperity  the  armies 
of  Philip  II.  of  Spain  were  exterminating 
with  fire  and  sword.  When  Antwerp,  the 
principal  market  and  banking  center  of 
Europe,  was  taken  and  destroyed,  in  1585, 
one-third  of  its  manufacturers  and  merchants 
removed  to  London,  which  at  once  rose  to 
the  front  rank  of  commercial  cities. 

The  assassination  of  Prince  William  of 
Orange,  and  the  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards 
when  they  captured  Antwerp,  induced  the 
Netherlander  to  offer  the  sovereignty  of 
their  country  to  the  English  queen.  Eliza- 
beth considered  it  prudent  to  decline  the 
proffered  honor;  but,  as  she  was  determined 
to  prevent  the  subjugation  of  the  revolted 
provinces  by  the  Spanish  king’s  armies,  she 
agreed  to  furnish  the  Netherlanders  military 
and  financial  aid.  She  accordingly  sent  an 
expedition  of  eight  thousand  troops  under 
Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  her  favor- 
ite general,  into  the  Netherlands  to  aid  the 


Dutch  Republic  in  establishing  its  inde- 
pendence of  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  This 
Earl  of  Leicester  was  a son  of  the  wicked 
Earl  of  Northumberland  during  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI. 

The  English  expedition  met  with  a severe 
loss  in  the  death  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who 
was  mortally  wounded  in  the  battle  of 
Zutphen,  September  22,  1586.  This  model 
knight  and  ideal  gentleman  was  equally  dis- 
tinguished as  a courtier,  a soldier  and  an 
author,  and  was  one  of  the  courtiers  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  called  him  “the 
jewel  of  her  dominions.”  He  was  also 
known  as  the  ‘ ‘ Flower  of  Chivalrie  ’ ’ and 
“ the  darling  of  the  court  and  camp.”  As 


SIR  PHIUP  SIDNEY. 


he  lay  stretched  on  the  ground,  his  attend- 
ants brought  him  a cup  of  water  to  quench 
his  raging  thirst.  Just  as  he  was  raising 
the  cup  to  his  lips  he  saw  a poor  wounded 
soldier  near  him  looking  wistfully  at  it, 
whereupon  he  said  : “Take  this  water  to 
him  ; his  necessity  is  greater  than  mine.” 
The  gallant  Sidney — so  brave,  courteous, 
eloquent,  accomplished  and  learned — passed 
away  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two  ; and 
has  always  been  ranked  as  one  of  the  most 
perfect  characters  of  history. 

In  1585  the  English  Parliament  passed  a 
law  for  the  punishment  of  persons  plotting 
against  the  sovereign  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  crown.  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
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was  the  first  victim  of  this  law.  Of  the 
many  conspiracies  among  the  English  Ro- 
man Catholics  for  Elizabeth’s  dethronement 
and  Mary’s  elevation  to  the  English  throne, 
the  last  and  most  dangerous  was  that  de- 
tected in  1586,  organized  by  Anthony  Bab- 
bington,  a wealthy  gentleman,  and  John 
Savage  and  John  Ballard,  priests  of  the 
English  seminary  at  Rheims,  in  France. 

The  conspirators  intended  to  assassinate 
Elizabeth  and  release  Mary  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. The  Spanish  ambassador  at  Paris  had 
promised  to  aid  the  conspirators  with  his 
sovereign’s  troops;  and  it  was  believed  that 
these  Spanish  troops,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  English  Roman  Catholics,  would  be  able 
to  place  the  Queen  of  Scots  on  the  throne 
of  England.  The  plot  was  detected  by  the 
vigilance  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  con- 
spirators were  seized  and  executed. 

The  Queen  of  Scots  herself  was  impli- 
cated in  the  conspiracy,  and  a commission 
of  peers  was  appointed  to  ascertain  her 
complicity  in  it.  As  before,  Mary’s  letters 
were  the  chief  evidence  of  her  guilt.  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  obliged  to  aCt  in  defense  of 
her  throne  and  her  life,  and  her  Council 
and  Parliament  considered  Mary’s  execu- 
tion a state  necessity.  She  was  therefore 
pronounced  guilty  and  condemned  to  death, 
October  25,  1586. 

Queen  Elizabeth  appeared  reluCtant  to 
consent  to  the  execution  of  the  unfortunate 
Mary,  although  she  felt  no  peace  as  long  as 
she  was  alive.  It  was  a severe  remedy,  but 
inevitable.  Finally,  after  waiting  several 
months,  the  English  queen  signed  the  death- 
warrant;  and  her  Prime  Minister,  Cecil, 
Lord  Burleigh,  obtained  it  from  her  private 
secretary,  Davison,  and  had  it  hastily  exe- 
cuted. 

The  warrant  was  brought  to  Fotheringay 
Castle,  in  Northamptonshire,  Mary’s  last 
prison,  February  7,  1587,  by  the  Earls  of 
Shrewsbury,  Kent,  Derby  and  Cumberland, 
who  were  accompanied  by  two  executioners, 
and  who  informed  her  that  she  must  pre- 
pare for  death  at  eight  o’clock  the  next 
morning.  She  received  their  message  with 


composure  and  seemed  perfectly  resigned  to 
her  sad  fate.  She  employed  herself  during 
the  rest  of  the  day  in  writing  letters  to  her 
friends.  She  retired  to  rest  at  her  usual 
time,  but  arose  after  a few  hours*  sleep,  and 
passed  the  remainder  of  the  night  in  prayer. 

Early  in  the  morning  she  attired  herself 
in  a rich  dress  of  silk  and  velvet,  the  only 
one  which  she  had  reserved  for  this  solemn 
occasion.  Thomas  Andrews,  the  Under 
Sheriff  of  Northamptonshire,  entered  her 
room  at  eight  o’clock,  and  informed  her  that 
the  fatal  hour  had  arrived  and  that  he  must 
attend  her  to  the  place  of  execution.  She 
replied  that  she  was  ready,  bid  her  servants 
farewell,  and  proceeded,  supported  by  two 
of  her  guards,  and  followed  the  Sheriff  with 
a serene  countenance,  with  a long  veil  of 
white  linen  on  her  head,  and  with  an  ivory 
crucifix  and  a prayer-book  in  her  hand. 
She  then  passed  into  another  hall  of  the 
castle,  where  a scaffold  was  ereCted  and  cov- 
ered with  black;  the  noblemen  and  the 
Sheriff  going  before,  and  Andrew  Melville, 
her  master  of  the  household,  bearing  up  her 
train. 

As  soon  as  Mary  was  seated  Beale  com- 
menced reading  the  death-warrant.  Then 
Fletcher,  Dean  of  Peterborough,  who  stood 
outside  the  railing,  repeated  a long  exhor- 
tation, which  she  desired  him  to  forbear,  as 
she  firmly  resolved  to  die  a Roman  Catholic. 
The  hall  was  filled  with  spectators,  who 
beheld  the  ill-fated  queen  with  pity  and 
distress;  while  her  beauty  gleamed  through 
her  sufferings,  and  was  still  remarkable  in 
this  fatal  moment,  though  dimmed  by  age 
and  affliction. 

The  two  executioners  knelt  and  asked 
her  pardon;  and  she  said  that  she  forgave 
them,  and  all  those  responsible  for  her 
death,  as  freely  as  she  hoped  for  forgiveness 
from  her  God;  after  which  she  solemnly 
protested  her  innocence.  Her  eyes  were 
then  covered  with  a linen  handkerchief,  and 
she  laid  her  head  on  the  block  without  any 
fear  or  trepidation.  Then  she  recited  a 
Psalm  and  repeated  a pious  ejaculation,  and 
her  head  was  severed  from  her  body  by  two 
strokes  from  the  executioners’  axes. 
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Thus  perished  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  in  the 
forty-fifth  year  of  her  age  and  the  nineteenth 
year  of  her  captivity  in  England,  at  Fother- 
ingay  Castle,  February  8,  1587.  She  was  a 
woman  of  great  beauty  and  accomplishments; 
and  the  beauty  of  her  person,  the  graces  of 
her  air  and  the  charms  of  her  conversation 
combined  to  make  her  one  of  the  most  ami- 
able of  women  and  to  produce  a deep  im- 
pression upon  all  who  came  in  conta<5l  with 
her.  She  was  ambitious  and  a<5tive  in  her 
temper,  but  inclined  to  cheerfulness  and 
society.  She  had  sufficiently  masculine 
virtues  to  give  her  vigor  in  the  prosecution 
of  her  purposes,  without  relinquishing  the 
feminine  graces  which  constitute  the  proper 
ornament  of  her  sex. 

Her  numerous  misfortunes,  the  solitude 
of  her  long  captivity,  and  the  persecutions 
to  which  she  had  been  subje<5ted  on  account 
of  her  religion,  had  made  her  somewhat 
bigoted  in  her  later  years ; and,  consider- 
ing the  prevalent  spirit  of  the  age,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  her  zeal,  her  resentment  and 
her  interest  combined,  induced  her  to  give 
her  consent  to  a design  which  conspirators 
who  were  actuated  by  zeal  alone  had  formed 
against  the  English  queen’s  life.  Her  brill- 
iant qualities  of  mind  and  person,  the  calm 
dignity  with  which  she  bore  misfortune, 
and  her  affedting  death-scene,  have  excited 
universal  sympathy  and  thrown  a veil  of 
charity  over  the  frailties  of  her  life  and 
character. 

She  had  become  Queen  of  Scotland  in  her 
infancy.  From  the  age  of  six  to  that  of 
nineteen  she  had  been  trained  to  levity  and 
dissipation  in  the  French  court.  From  her 
nineteenth  to  her  twenty-seventh  year  she 
had  lived  and  reigned  in  Scotland,  in  a suc- 
cession of  follies  and  sorrows,  and  in  the 
midst  of  enemies.  She  had  passed  the  re- 
maining nineteen  years  of  her  life  in  miser- 
able captivity  in  England. 

The  judgment  of  this  great  event  has 
been  much  affedted  by  the  personal  differ- 
ences between  the  two  queens.  Mary’s  ex- 
traordinary beauty  and  grace  of  manner 
fascinated  all  who  saw  her  and  almost  all 
who  have  read  her  romantic  history.  Eliza- 


beth, though  a great  queen,  was  a coarse, 
vain  and  disagreeable  woman  ; but  she  was 
the  champion  of  progress,  freedom  and  en- 
lightenment ; while  the  Queen  of  Scots, 
though  she  may  have  been  unconscious  of 
the  fadt,  was  the  representative  of  an  iron 
despotism.  If  English  freedom,  instead  of 
the  soul-crushing  tyranny  of  Spain,  was  to 
become  the  leading  principle  in  Europe,  the 
execution  of  Maty  Stuart  was  a political 
necessity. 

In  a letter  which  Mary  wrote  to  Elizabeth 
near  the  close  of  her  long  captivity,  when 
all  worldly  ambitions  had  given  way  to 
longings  for  liberty,  she  said:  “Let  me  go, 
let  me  retire  from  this  island  to  some  soli- 
tude, where  I may  prepare  my  soul  to  die. 
Grant  this,  and  I will  sign  away  every  right 
which  either  I or  mine  can  claim.” 

Elizabeth  paid  no  attention  to  this  touch- 
ing appeal;  and  the  Queen  of  Scots  then 
bequeathed  all  her  rights  to  the  English 
crown  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain — rights  which 
Philip  promptly  claimed  and  began  the 
most  formidable  preparations  to  enforce;  as 
we  shall  presently  see. 

In  order  to  put  the  responsibility  for 
Mary’s  execution  on  her  servants,  Queen 
Elizabeth  affedted  great  grief  and  rage  at 
the  unseemly  haste  with  which  the  death- 
warrant  had  been  carried  into  effedt;  im- 
prisoned her  private  secretary,  Davison,  for 
having  handed  the  warrant  to  her  Prime 
Minister;  and  wore  mourning  and  for  some 
days  shut  herself  up  with  only  her  women. 
King  James  VI.  of  Scotland  expressed  great 
resentment  at  his  mother’s  execution,  and 
threatened  Elizabeth  with  a war;  but  the 
English  queen  succeeded  in  appeasing  a 
king  who  was  of  a most  peaceful  disposition. 

In  the  meantime  England  was  enjoying 
unparalleled  prosperity,  and  its  maritime 
growth  was  truly  wonderful.  The  moderate 
and  pacific  policy  which  Elizabeth  had  so 
persistently  pursued  for  thirty  years  had 
produced  the  happiest  results.  The  debts 
of  the  crown  were  honestly  paid,  and  the 
expenses  of  the  government  were  defrayed 
by  the  regular  revenues,  without  having  re- 
course to  taxation.  The  nation  had  made 
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a rapid  and  healthful  advance  in  wealth  and 
power.  Its  industries  were  charadterized 
by  unparalleled  thrift,  and  its  commerce 
covered  all  seas,  pouring  the  wealth  of  every 
land  and  clime  into  London,  which  was  then 
just  becoming  the  great  emporium  of  the 
civilized  world.  Both  the  navy  and  the 
merchant  marine  of  England  were  vastly 
augmented. 

The  thirst  for  adventure  and  discovery 
had  sent  intrepid  English  seamen  into  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  the  glowing  re- 
ports of  the  wonders  which  these  had  dis- 
covered stimulated  fresh  expeditions,  thus 
opening  new  avenues  of  trade  to  English 
enterprise.  This  adventurous  spirit  led 
Chancellor  to  penetrate  the  frozen  Arctic 
seas  to  the  east,  thus  discovering  the  Rus- 
sian port  of  Archangel,  and  opening  a lucra- 
tive trade  with  the  empire  of  the  Czar. 
This  same  adventurous  spirit  also  induced 
John  Davis  and  Martin  Frobisher  to  ex- 
plore the  same  Northern  ocean  to  the  west, 
in  search  of  a North-west  passage  to  India. 
The  same  spirit  sent  Sir  John  Hawkins  into 
tropical  waters,  thus  opening  an  inexhausti- 
ble source  of  wealth  in  African  ivory,  gold- 
dust  and  slaves. 

Southampton  merchants  acquired  wealth 
by  their  traffic  in  the  ivory  and  gold-dust 
of  Guinea;  and  Sir  John  Hawkins  conceived 
the  bold  idea  of  transporting  laborers  from 
the  populous  coasts  of  Guinea  to  the  un- 
tilled soil  of  the  New  World.  The  slave- 
trade,  so  justly  condemned  by  the  enlight- 
ened humanity  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
was  encouraged  by  philanthropists  of  the 
Elizabethan  age  as  a means  of  relieving  the 
feeble  natives  of  America,  thousands  of 
whom  were  perishing  from  their  insufferable 
toils  under  Spanish  overseers. 

An  extensive  English  commmerce  was 
growing  up  with  the  ports  of  the  North,  Bal- 
tic and  Mediterranean  seas.  Every  English 
harbor  had  for  a long  time  sent  its  fishing 
boats  into  the  neighboring  waters,  but  dur- 
ing Elizabeth’s  reign  England  began  to 
rival  France  in  the  number  of  vessels  em- 
ployed in  the  cod-fisheries  of  Newfoundland 
and  the  whale-fisheries  of  the  Polar  seas. 


The  atrocious  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew in  France,  and  the  merciless  slaughter 
of  the  patriot  Netherlanders  by  the  Span- 
iards, which  had  fired  Protestant  England 
with  fierce  resentment,  was  another  cause 
for  the  maritime  development  of  England. 
But  England’s  politic  queen  coolly  contin- 
ued negotiations  for  marriage  with  a Catho- 
lic prince  of  France,  even  after  the  Massa- 
cre of  St.  Bartholomew ; and  for  a long 
time  she  looked  with  seeming  indifference 
at  the  cruelties  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  the 
Spanish  governor  in  the  Netherlands.  At 
last  the  English  people  took  the  matter  into 
their  own  hands  and  made  war  on  their 
own  account,  thousands  of  them  flocking 
to  the  Netherlands  and  joining  the  armies 
of  the  newly  founded  Dutch  Republic. 

It  was  then  that  the  English  4‘  sea-dogs,” 
commissioned  as  privateers  by  the  French 
Prince  of  Cond6  and  by  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
or  flying  the  French  and  Dutch  flags  with- 
out commissions,  simply  pirates,  swarmed 
in  all  the  seas  frequented  by  French  or 
Spanish  merchantmen.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  the  English  people  all  along  the 
coast,  and  frequently  by  the  English  offi- 
cers themselves,  prizes  were  constantly  run 
into  secret  inlets,  where  their  cargoes  were 
discharged.  Sir  Francis  Drake,  the  boldest 
spirit  of  them  all,  haunted  the  unguarded 
coasts  of  Spanish  America,  burning  towns, 
and  intercepting  Spanish  galleons  en  route 
to  Cadiz,  with  their  precious  cargoes  of  gold, 
silver  and  diamonds  for  the  King  of  Spain. 
It  was  in  such  schools  that  the  brave  and 
hardy  mariners  of  England  were  trained  for 
the  great  struggle  with  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
which  soon  followed  the  execution  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots. 

Sir  Francis  Drake,  the  first  Englishman 
who  navigated  the  Pacific  Ocean,  explored 
the  Pacific  coast  of  America  as  far  north  as 
Cape  Orford  in  Oregon,  in  1579,  named  the 
country  New  Albion , and  took  possession  of 
it  in  the  name  of  his  queen;  after  which  he 
returned  to  England  by  way  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  thus  completing  the  second 
circumnavigation  of  the  globe. 

Matters  were  rapidly  coming  to  a crisis 
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between  Elizabeth  and  Philip  II.  For  a 
long  time  the  Queen  of  England  had  been 
embittered  by  the  Spanish  king’s  secret 
efforts  to  excite  revolt  among  her  Roman 
Catholic  subjects.  For  the  same  length  of 
time  Philip  II.  had  been  enraged  at  Eliza- 
beth’s duplicity  in  secretly  aiding  the  Neth- 
erlander and  shielding  English  pirates  prey- 
ing on  Spanish  commerce,  while  professing 
peace  with  Spain.  The  crisis  was  hastened 
when  Elizabeth,  under  the  pressure  of  Eng- 
lish public  sentiment,  finally  threw  off*  the 
mask  by  sending  the  Earl  of  Leicester  with 
an  English  force  to  the  Netherlands. 

When  Sir  Francis  Drake  returned  from 
one  of  his  expeditions,  enriched  with  the 
gold  and  jewels  taken  from  Spanish  gal- 
leons, and  Philip  II.  demanded  that  the 
“pirate”  be  surrendered  to  him,  Elizabeth 
publicly  conferred  the  honor  of  knighthood 
on  her  buccaneering  seaman,  and  wore  the 
captured  jewels  in  her  hair.  The  execution 
of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  finally  ended  the 
Spanish  king’s  irresolution,  and  thus  mat- 
ters were  brought  to  a crisis  between  him 
and  England’s  great  queen. 

The  execution  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
aroused  the  indignation  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  throughout  Europe.  Pope  Six- 
tus V. — who  so  firmly  maintained  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Church — outlawed  England’s 
Protestant  queen ; and  Philip  II.  of  Spain 
was  secretly  preparing  to  avenge  Mary’s 
death,  to  dethrone  Elizabeth,  to  assert  his 
own  claim  to  the  English  crown  bequeathed 
to  him  by  Mary,  to  subjugate  England, 
France  and  the  Netherlands  at  one  blow, 
and  to  establish  a powerful  Roman  Catholic 
empire  in  the  West  of  Europe  under  the 
supremacy  of  Spain. 

With  these  great  objedts  in  view,  Philip 
II.  now  began  to  utilize  all  the  vast  re- 
sources of  the  great  dominion  of  Spain. 
For  three  years  he  had  been  slowly  colledt- 
ing  ships  and  great  magazines  of  stores  in 
the  Tagus  ; and  he  now  fitted  out  a gigan- 
tic fleet  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  vessels, 
which  he  boastfully  called  the  Invincible 
Armada.  The  Roman  Catholics  through- 
out Europe  felt  the  fullest  confidence  in  the 


success  of  this  gigantic  Spanish  naval  arma- 
ment, which  had  been  blessed  by  Pope 
Sixtus  V.,  so  that  it  was  looked  upon  as  en- 
gaged in  a holy  war,  and  kindled  among  the 
Spaniards  an  enthusiasm  like  that  of  the 
Crusades. 

Queen  Elizabeth  heard  of  the  Spanish 
king’s  secret  preparations,  and  the  English 
sea-rovers  were  all  called  home.  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  with  thirty  ships,  hovered  about  the 
coast  of  Spain,  seizing  Spanish  merchant- 
men and  attacking  unguarded  points.  He 
boldly  entered  the  harbor  of  Cadiz  and  de- 
stroyed the  ships  and  stores  collected  there, 
thus  delaying  the  sailing  of  the  Invincible 
Armada  for  many  months.  Altogether 
Drake  burned  more  than  a hundred  ships. 

Undismayed  by  the  coming  storm,  Queen 
Elizabeth  made  extensive  preparations  for 
defense,  relying  on  the  superior  skill  and 
bravery  of  her  seamen  to  overcome  the 
Spanish  superiority  in  numbers.  The  great 
vigor  displayed  by  England’s  mighty  queen 
was  warmly  seconded  by  the  ardor  and  zeal 
of  her  subjects,  all  of  whom  rallied  to  the 
royal  standard  in  defense  of  their  national 
independence.  Every  town  in  England 
contributed  men  and  ships  for  the  national 
defense.  Nobles  and  common  people,  Prot- 
estants and  Catholics — with  the  latter  of 
whom  love  of  country  was  stronger  than 
love  of  Church — labored  together  with  zeal 
and  energy  ; all  being  inspired  by  the  in- 
domitable spirit  of  their  Protestant  queen. 
Catholic  gentry  and  Puritan  traders  alike 
offered  their  ships,  all  manned  and  equipped, 
for  the  great  struggle  with  the  Invincible 
Armada. 

Elizabeth  called  out  an  army  of  forty 
thousand  men  and  placed  it  under  the  com- 
mand of  her  favorite  general,  the  Earl  of 
Leicester.  Side  by  side  in  the  muster  of 
this  army  at  Tilbury  stood  Churchman, 
Puritan  and  Catholic,  all  alike  ready  to 
offer  up  their  lives  in  defense  of  their  queen 
and  of  their  country’s  independence.  Eliza- 
beth appeared  on  horseback  before  her 
troops  and  made  them  a short  speech,  which 
greatly  raised  their  courage  and  zeal. 
Among  other  things  she  said  : 4<  I know  I 
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have  the  body  of  a weak  and  feeble  woman, 
but  I have  the  heart  of  a king,  and  of  a 
King  of  England  too,  and  think  proud 
scorn  that  Parma,  or  Spain,  or  any  prince 
of  Europe,  should  dare  to  invade  the  bor- 
ders of  my  realms,  for  which,  rather  than 
any  dishonor  come  upon  me,  I will  take  up 
arms  myself.” 

To  show  her  confidence  in  the  loyalty  of 
her  Roman  Catholic  subjedts,  Elizabeth 


placed  her  fleets  under  the  command  of  I 
Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  a prominent  I 
English  Roman  Catholic  nobleman ; and 
under  him  served  Sir  Francis  Drake,  Sir 
John  Hawkins  and  Martin  Frobisher — then 
the  most  renowned  seamen  in  Europe. 

The  Invincible  Armada,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  sailed 


from  Lisbon  for  the  English  Channel,  May 
31,  1588;  but,  as  it  was  overtaken  by  a 
storm,  it  put  into  the  harbor  of  Corunna  to 
refit.  It  made  its  appearance  in  the  Eng- 
lish Channel,  July  19,  1588,  in  the  form  of 
a crescent,  extending  seven  miles  from  wing 
to  wing,  and  composed  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  ships.  Lord  Howard  at  once  sailed 
out  of  Plymouth  harbor  with  an  English 
fleet  only  half  as  large  as  the  Armada.  The 
English  knew  the  coast,  and 
their  bravery  and  skill  was 
superior  to  that  of  the  Span- 
iards. The  huge  and  un- 
wieldy Spanish  galleons 
sailed  slowly  up  the  Chan- 
nel, harassed  at  every  point 
by  the  lighter  and  better 
managed  craft  of  the  Eng- 
lish, who  boldly  encountered 
the  Armada  and  1 4 plucked 
its  feathers  one  by  one.  ’ * 
Still  the  Armada  sailed  on 
its  way  steadily,  and  an- 
chored in  Calais  Roads,  July 
27,  1588,  to  wait  for  the 
Spanish  army  of  thirty  thou- 
sand men,  under  the  Duke 
of  Parma,  which  was  to  in- 
vade England  from  the 
Netherlands.  As  this  Span- 
ish army  had  been  at  Dun- 
kirk, ready  to  land  on  the 
coast  of  England  as  soon  as 
the  Armada  should  arrive 
to  protedt  its  passage  across 
the  English  Channel,  Lord 
Howard  saw  the  necessity 
of  decisive  adtion,  and  he  re- 
solved upon  closer  fighting. 

Accordingly,  the  next 
night,  July  28,  1588,  Lord 
Howard  floated  eight  fire-ships  into  the 
very  midst  of  the  Armada,  as  the  huge 
galleons  lay  crowded  together  at  anchor. 
The  affrighted  Spaniards  cut  their  cables 
aud  fled  to  the  open  sea,  being  drifted  by 
the  wind  in  a wavering  line  along  the  coast. 
At  dawn  Drake’s  fearless  “sea-dogs”  at- 
tacked the  broken  line,  and  the  battle  lasted 
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until  sunset,  with  the  advantage  on  the  side 
of  the  English,  whose  speed  was  double  that 
of  their  clumsy  foes,  and  who  were  able  to 
fire  four  shots  to  the  Spaniards’  one.  One 
Spanish  galleon  after  another  was  captured, 
sunk,  or  forced  on  shore,  and  the  still  large 
but  panic-stricken  Armada  was  driven  north- 
ward. 

Utterly  humiliated  and  helpless,  the  Span- 
ish admiral  no  longer  thought  of  the  con- 
quest of  England,  but  only  of  safety  for  his 
broken  and  dispersed  fleet,  and  he  accord- 
ingly resolved  to  return  home.  But,  as  the 
wind  blew  from  the  south,  he  was  obliged 
to  sail  northward  along  the  eastern  shores 
of  England,  around  Scotland,  and  southward 
along  the  western  coast  of  Ireland.  The 
English  were  obliged  to  give  up  the  pur- 
suit because  their  ammunition  became  ex- 
hausted, and  the  fleeing  Spanish  galleons 
which  had  escaped  the  destructive  effedts 
of  the  English  fire-ships  and  of  Drake’s 
“sea-dogs”  were  soon  lost  in  the  North 
Sea. 

A furious  tempest  among  the  Orkneys 
dashed  many  of  the  disabled  and  unwieldy 
galleons  to  pieces  upon  the  rocky  shores. 
The  helpless  crews  that  escaped  watery 
graves  were  massacred  by  the  savage  na- 
tives. Eight  thousand  of  the  Spanish  chiv- 
alry are  said  to  have  perished  in  storms  on 
the  western  coast  of  Ireland.  Only  a third 
of  the  Invincible  Armada  returned  to  the 
shores  of  Spain,  nearly  a hundred  ships  and 
fourteen  thousand  men  having  been  lost. 

Spain  was  filled  with  mourning  for  the 
loss  of  its  bravest  and  noblest  sailors  and 
warriors.  When  King  Philip  II.  was  in- 
formed of  the  great  catastrophe,  he  re- 
marked: “I  sent  it  against  man  and  not 
against  the  billows.”  When  the  Duke  of 
Medina  Sidonia  appeared  before  the  king, 
the  latter  said:  “We  cannot  blame  you  for 
what  has  happened;  we  cannot  strtfggle 
against  the  will  of  God.”  The  triumphant 
English  recognized  the  fadt  that  the  ele- 
ments had  contributed  largely  to  their  vic- 
tory. An  old  English  medal  commemorat- 
ing the  event  bore  the  following  inscrip- 
tion * 


“ Flavit  Jehovah  et  dissipati  sunt.** 

Jehovah  blew  and  they  were  scattered.” 

The  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada 
caused  unbounded  rejoicings  in  England 
and  throughout  Protestant  Europe,  and  the 
moral  consequences  of  the  event  were  very 
great.  It  virtually  secured  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Dutch  Republic ; it  inspired 
the  Huguenots  in  France  with  hope;  and 
it  raised  the  courage  of  the  Protestants 
throughout  Europe.  From  that  time  Spain 
rapidly  declined  in  power  and  national 
greatness,  and  her  naval  superiority  was 
broken  ; while  England  took  her  place  as  a 
great  maritime  power,  and  her  supremacy 
on  the  seas  was  established. 

The  war  between  England  and  Spain 
lasted  some  years  longer,  and  a host  of  Eng- 
lish privateers  under  the  queen’s  commis- 
sion preyed  upon  Spanish  commerce.  With 
the  energy  of  despair,  Philip  II.  raised 
another  Armada  in  1597;  but  this  only 
brought  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  his  “sea- 
dogs”  again  to  the  Spanish  coast.  This 
second  Armada  was  shattered  by  fierce 
storms;  and  Cadiz  was  plundered  and 
burned  by  Drake,  who  again  destroyed 
its  ships  and  stores.  Drake  again  became 
the  scourge  of  Spanish  America,  taking 
treasure-laden  galleons  and  destroying  set- 
tlements; but  the  English  queen  and  people 
had  no  more  fear  of  Spanish  power. 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  very  fond  of  travel- 
ing about  her  kingdom,  or  making  prog- 
resses, as  it  was  called,  and  visiting  her 
wealthy  subjects  at  their  own  homes,  upon 
which  occasions  great  entertainments  were 
given,  the  most  celebrated  of  these  being 
that  provided  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester  at 
Kenilworth  Castle,  which  lasted  several 
days. 

Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  a wealthy  merchant 
of  London — who  eredted  a building  for  an 
Exchange  at  his  own  cost — entertained  the 
queen  at  his  magnificent  house  called  Oster- 
ley.  After  viewing  the  entire  mansion, 
Elizabeth  remarked,  as  she  was  retiring  for 
the  night,  that  “it would  have  been  much 
more  handsome  if  the  court-yard  had  been 
1 divided  by  a wall.”  Sir  Thomas,  hearing 
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the  remark,  instantly  put  such  a number  of 
masons  and  laborers  to  work  that  when  the 
queen  arose  in  the  morning  she  found  that 
a wall  had  arisen,  as  if  by  magic. 

Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh,  was  Queen  Eliza- 
beth’s Prime  Minister  during  the  first  forty 
years  of  her  reign,  dying  in  1598.  Sir 
Francis  Walsingham  was  her  Secretary  of 
State.  Though  she  had  the  wisdom  to  en- 
trust the  affairs  of  state  to  statesmen  and 
men  of  sense,  she  had  for  favorites  men  of 
little  ability  and  still  less  virtue,  and  filled 
her  court  with  the  most  frivolous  characters, 
with  whom  she  could  unbend  the  cares  of 
royalty.  As  she  was  possessed  of  a gay 


CECIL,  LORD  BURLEIGH. 


and  lively  disposition,  she  sometimes  treated 
her  courtiers  with  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  familiarity,  or  a strange  rudeness,  such 
as  slapping  them  on  the  back  and  patting 
their  cheeks  ; but  if  any  of  them  presumed 
upon  such  freedom  she  could  instantly  re- 
sume her  dignity,  and,  by  a severe  look  or 
a cutting  word,  check  all  further  forward- 
ness ; so  that  she  knew  very  well  how  to 
keep  up  her  own  dignity. 

Elizabeth’s  first  chief  favorite  was  Robert 
Dudley,  whom  she  created  Earl  of  Leicester. 
His  handsome  person  and  pleasing  address 
won  the  queen’s  favor  for  him;  and  his 
assiduous  attentions,  which  so  pleased  her 


vanity,  retained  that  favor  for  him.  He 
was  guilty  of  many  infamous  crimes;  but  he 
was  able  to  deceive  the  queen,  both  as  to 
his  merits  and  as  to  his  abilities;  and  he 
continued  in  her  favor  until  his  death,  in 
1588,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  rejoicings 
with  which  England  greeted  the  defeat  of 
the  Spanish  Armada. 

Another  of  Elizabeth’s  favorites  was  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  who  was  born  in  1552,  and 
who,  after  passing  through  Oxford  Univer- 
sity with  great  reputation,  volunteered  as  a 
soldier  to  aid  the  Huguenots  of  France  and 
the  struggling  Netherlanders.  There  he 
improved  his  time  in  acquiring  valuable 
knowledge,  so  that  when  he  returned  home, 
in  1578,  he  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  gentlemen  in  Englaud  in  all 
respeCts.  As  his  aCtive  mind  would  not 
permit  him  to  be  idle,  he  zealously  engaged 
in  an  expedition  which  his  half-brother, 
Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  a distinguished  com- 
mander, was  fitting  out  to  make  settlements 
in  America. 

In  his  first  voyage,  in  1579,  Gilbert  was 
driven  back  by  storms  and  Spanish  war 
vessels.  In  his  second  voyage,  in  1583,  he 
explored  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  Nova 
Scotia  and  Maine;  but  his  vessel  was  wrecked 
on  his  return  voyage  to  England,  and  all 
on  board  perished.  In  1584  Raleigh  sent 
Philip  Amidas  and  Arthur  Barlow  on  a 
voyage  to  America.  They  reached  the 
coast  of  the  present  North  Carolina,  and  on 
their  return  to  England  they  gave  such  a 
glowing  description  of  the  country  which 
they  had  visited  that  Queen  Elizabeth,  in 
consideration  of  her  unmarried  state,  named 
the  territory  Virginia.  In  1585  and  1587 
Raleigh  made  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
plant  settlements  in  Virginia;  the  first  at- 
tempt being  made  by  an  expedition  under 
Sir  Richard  Grenville,  which  remained  a 
year  on  Roanoke  Island  and  then  returned 
to  England;  and  the  second  effort  being  un- 
dertaken by  an  expedition  under  John 
White,  who  returned  to  England  for  more 
colonists,  leaving  a colony  on  Roanoke 
Island,  but  upon  whose  return  in  1590  the 
colony  had  disappeared. 
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Though  Raleigh  was  so  unfortunate  in 
his  colonization  schemes,  he  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  seamanship  which  afterward 
made  him  one  of  the  most  skillful  English 
naval  commanders.  A man  of  his  great 
abilities  could  not  fail  to  gain  the  queen’s 


SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH. 


favor,  but  he  won  her  special  regard  by  one 
little  gallant  adt.  As  the  queen  was  on  one 
occasion  walking  abroad,  attended  by  some 
of  her  courtiers,  she  came  to  a muddy  place 
which  she  could  not  cross  without  wetting 
her  feet.  Raleigh  instantly  took  a new  and 
very  elegant  cloak  from  his  shoulder  and 
spread  it  on  the  ground,  thus  enabling  the 
queen  to  pass  over  clean  and  dry.  By  this 
adt  Raleigh  won  the  queen’s  good  graces, 
and  a wag  remarked  that  the  sacrifice  of  a 
cloak  obtained  for  him  many  a good  suit . 

The  great  favor  which  Raleigh  enjoyed 
at  court  enabled  him  to  procure  his  exten- 
sive grants  of  lands  in  America.  The  Earl 
of  Leicester  was  alarmed  at  the  queen’s 
rapidly  growing  favor  for  Raleigh,  and 
brought  forward  his  own  son-in-law,  Rob- 
ert Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  as  a compet- 
itor. This  young  English  nobleman  pos- 
sessed a noble  and  generous  nature ; and 
his  lofty  and  impetuous  spirit  won  the 
queen’s  heart,  though  it  did  not  stoop  to 
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that  sycophancy  by  which  all  others  won 
her  favor. 

Elizabeth  permitted  the  Earl  of  Essex  to 
speak  to  her  with  more  freedom  thau  she 
tolerated  in  any  of  her  old  and  faithful  serv- 
ants. On  one  occasion  he  became  so  im- 
pulsive in  an  argument  with  the  queen  as 
wholly  to  forget  the  rules  of  good  breeding, 
and  turned  his  back  upon  her  in  a contempt- 
uous manner.  She  flew  into  a rage  at  this 
and  gave  him  a sound  box  on  the  ear,  tell- 
ing him  that  she  would  not  tolerate  his  im- 
pertinence. Instead  of  making  an  apology 
for  his  insult,  the  impetuous  young  noble- 
man laid  his  hand  on  his  sword,  declaring 
that  he  would  not  endure  such  treatment, 
and  retired  from  court. 

The  friends  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  sought 
to  persuade  him  that  a blow  from  a woman 
ought  not  to  be  resented;  but  he  said  that 
the  character  of  woman  was  sunk  in  that  of 
sovereign , and  refused  to  make  any  ad- 
vances toward  a reconciliation.  The  queen, 
however,  was  too  fond  of  him  to  endure  his 
absence  with  patience.  The  quarrel  ap- 
peared to  increase  her  affedtion  for  him,  and 
she  recalled  him  and  bestowed  more  favor 
upon  him  than  before. 


WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE. 


“The  spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth* * 
will  always  be  known  as  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  literary  eras  in  the  history  of  Eng- 
land. The  impulse  given  to  learning  in 
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previous  reigns,  favored  by  the  long  peace 
under  the  maiden  queen,  commenced  bear- 
ing fruit;  and  men  of  genius  shone  in  every 
field  of  intellectual  labor.  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney, Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  great  divine 
Richard  Hooker,  the  great  philosopher  Lord 
Bacon,  the  poet-laureate  Edmund  Spenser, 
and  the  immortal  dramatist  William  Shake- 
speare— all  these  are  names  that  shed  luster 
upon  the  reign  of  the  maiden  queen,  no  less 
than  did  the  wise  statesmanship  of  Burleigh 
and  Walsingham,  and  the  voyages  of  Drake, 
Hawkins,  Frobisher,  Cavendish  and  others. 

Queen  Elizabeth  herself  made  some  pre- 
tensions to  literature,  and  was  the  author  of 
some  poems.  She  was  vain  of  her  learning, 


EDMUND  SPENSER. 

as  well  as  of  her  personal  beauty.  To  an 
address  in  Greek  from  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  she  replied  in  the  same  lan- 
guage. On  one  occasion,  when  the  Polish 
ambassador  said  something  to  displease  her, 
she  made  a spirited  reply  in  very  good 
Latin ; after  which  she  turned  to  her  at- 
tendants, and  said:  “I  have  been  forced, 
my  lords,  to  scour  up  my  Latin,  which  has 
been  long  rusting.” 

Men’s  minds  were  stimulated  to  fresh 
thought  by  the  opening  of  ‘‘new  heavens 
and  a new  earth.”  While  such  great  as- 
tronomers as  Kepler  in  Germany,  Galileo 
in  Italy  and  Tycho  Brahe  in  Denmark  were 
familiarizing  the  grand  discoveries  of  Co-  j 


pemicus  concerning  the  solar  and  stellar 
systems,  daring  explorers  were  acquainting 
Europe  with  hitherto  unknown  regions  of 
our  own  planet.  Thus  the  frosty  splendors 
of  the  Frigid  zone,  the  barbaric  wealth  of 
Mexico  and  Peru,  the  jeweled  magnificence 
of  imperial  courts  in  India  and  China,  the 
tropical  verdure  of  islands  in  previously  un- 
explored oceans — all  these  were  made  known 
to  Europe  by  the  marvelous  descriptions  of 
these  bold  navigators.  The  bonds  which 
had  fettered  human  thought  and  enterprise 
were  broken. 

The  wise  and  cautious  Cecil,  Lord  Bur- 
leigh, who  had  retained  Elizabeth’s  confi- 
dence since  her  accession  in  1558,  had 
always  sought  to  check  the  queen’s  fond- 
ness for  the  Earl  of  Essex,  who  would  have 
kept  England  constantly  in  a state  of  war, 
for  the  gratification  of  his  thirst  for  military 
glory  ; but  after  Burleigh’s  death,  in  1598, 
the  Earl  of  Essex  remained  without  a rival 
in  the  queen’s  regard. 

Ireland,  though  nominally  a possession 
of  the  crown  of  England  since  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  was  only  partially  conquered; 
and  the  English  Pale  embraced  only  Dub- 
lin, Drogheda,  Wexford,  Waterford  and 
Cork,  with  a small  extent  of  territory 
around  each.  Though  Henry  VIII.  had 
made  his  strong  hand  felt  throughout  the 
Emerald  Isle,  humbling  both  the  Norman 
and  the  Celtic  chiefs  who  had  assumed 
almost  royal  authority,  and  demolishing 
their  castles,  his  effort  to  ‘‘make  Ireland 
English,”  by  forbidding  the  Irish  national 
dress,  language,  laws  and  social  customs, 
utterly  failed ; and  his  proceedings  in 
Church  affairs  contributed  vastly  to  unite 
all  Erin  in  defense  of  the  monasteries  and 
the  shrines  of  the  saints. 

The  disorders  which  had  existed  through- 
out Ireland  reached  a crisis  in  Tyrone's 
Rebellion , in  1598.  Hugh  O’Neill,  Earl  of 
Tyrone,  an  Irish  chief,  had  been  educated 
at  the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  the  great  Irish  clan  of 
O’Neill,  in  a struggle  with  a rival  Irish 
chieftain  ; but  when  he  became  master  of 
the  North  of  Ireland  he  defied  the  power 
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that  had  raised  him,  and  maintained  his  re- 
sistance for  several  years.  A victory  which 
he  won  over  an  English  army  at  Black- 
water,  in  1598,  gave  him  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  arms  and  ammunition. 

In  1599  Queen  Elizabeth  appointed  her 
last  favorite,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  to  the  dig- 
nity of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  suppressing  the  rebell- 
ion of  the  Earl  of  Tyrone.  With  the  ut- 
most confidence  in  his  abilities,  the  Earl  of 
Essex  hastened  to  Ireland,  but  soon  found 
his  task  more  difficult  than  he  had  expected  ; 
and,  after  some  months  of  harassing  war- 
fare, he  concluded  a treaty  with  the  rebell- 
ious Irish  chieftain,  in  uttei  defiance  of  the 


so  taken  by  surprise  at  his  sudden  appear- 
ance that  she  received  him  most  graciously; 
but  when  he  had  left,  and  she  had  time  to 
reflect  on  his  conduct,  she  regarded  his  last 
presumption  as  an  aggravation  of  his  pre- 
vious faults;  and  when  he  appeared  a few 
hours  later  he  met  with  a very  different  re- 
ception, and  was  given  into  the  custody 
of  Lord  Egerton. 

Mental  agitation  now  threw  the  Earl  of 
Essex  into  a serious  illness.  The  queen’s 
affeCtion  returned  when  she  wras  informed 
of  her  favorite’s  danger.  She  ordered  eight 
physiciaus  to  consult  on  his  case,  and  sent 
one  of  them  with  some  broth,  saying  that 
if  she  could  visit  him  consistently  with  her 


QUEEN  ELIZABETH  GOING  TO  PARLIAMENT  HOUSE. 


queen’s  commands.  Elizabeth  sent  her 
favorite  a sharp  reproof  for  this  and  other 
disobedience,  and  also  ordered  him  to  re- 
main in  Ireland  until  he  received  further  in- 
structions ; but  he  instantly  returned  to 
England,  and,  to  the  queen’s  utter  surprise, 
presented  himself  at  court. 

Splashed  wfith  dirt,  the  Earl  of  Essex 
rushed  into  the  queen’s  presence-chamber, 
although  he  wras  well  aware  of  how  punc- 
tilious Elizabeth  was  about  the  neat  and 
seemly  apparel  of  those  who  approached 
her.  As  she  was  not  there,  he  hastened  to 
her  bed-chamber,  where  she  had  scarcely 
risen,  sitting  with  her  hair  about  her  face. 
He  fell  on  his  knees  before  her,  and  she  was 
4 — 55.- U.  U. 


honor  she  would  do  so,  the  tears  all  the 
while  running  down  her  cheeks.  There- 
upon the  Earl  of  Essex  recovered,  and  was 
permitted  to  remain  in  retirement  in  his  own 
house. 

After  a long  struggle  between  her  affec- 
tion for  her  favorite  and  her  sense  of  justice, 
Elizabeth  at  length  consented  that  the 
Earl  of  Essex  should  be  called  to  account 
for  his  mismanagement  of  affairs  in  Ireland. 
He  did  not  attempt  to  excuse  himself,  but 
made  an  humble  submission  to  the  queen, 
who  received  his  contrite  messages  with 
great  complacency.  He  then  applied  to  the 
queen  to  renew  the  grant  which  she  had 
formerly  made  to  him;  but  she  refused,  with 
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the  remark  that  “an  ungovernable  beast 
must  be  stinted  in  his  provender.”  This 
contemptuous  expression  was  more  than  the 
proud  heart  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  could  en- 
dure, and  he  flew  into  an  uncontrollable 
rage,  during  which  he  declared  that  “the 
queen,  now  that  she  was  an  old  woman, 
was  as  crooked  in  her  mind  as  in  her  per- 
son.” This  was  reported  to  Elizabeth.  It 
was  bad  enough  to  call  her,  who  was  so 
vain  of  her  person,  crooked  ; but  to  call  her 
old  was  still  worse. 

The  breach  between  the  queen  and  her 
favorite  now  appeared  irreparable.  Utterly 
maddened  by  passion,  the  Earl  of  Essex 
entered  into  a treasonable  correspondence 
with  King  James  VI.  of  Scotland  to  de- 
throne Elizabeth,  and  endeavored  to  excite 
a riot  in  London  ; but  he  was  arrested  and 
committed  to  the  Tower.  His  trial  soon 
followed,  and  his  guilt  was  so  evident  that 
the  queen  did  not  have  the  least  pretext  to 
grant  him  a pardon.  Her  affection  for  her 
favorite,  and  her  resentment  for  his  recent 
conduct,  reduced  Elizabeth  to  a pitiable  con- 
dition of  mind  ; and  a long  and  painful 
vacillation  on  her  part  followed.  She 
signed  the  death-warrant;  then  counter- 
manded it ; again  determined  on  his  death  ; 
then  felt  a new  return  of  tenderness. 

Knowing  his  impetuous  temper,  the  queen 
had  in  a moment  of  tenderness  years  before 
given  the  Earl  of  Essex  a ring,  assuring 
him  that  if  he  ever  got  into  trouble  his  re- 
turn of  that  ring  would  give  him  a favor- 
able hearing.  Now  that  he  lay  under  sen- 
tence of  death  she  looked  confidently  for  the 
return  of  the  riug;  but,  after  waiting  in  vain 
day  after  day,  and  attributing  his  failure  to 
send  it  to  his  obstinacy,  the  offended  pride 
of  the  disappointed  and  resentful  queen,  both 
as  sovereign  and  friend,  led  her  to  sign  the 
death-warrant;  and  the  unfortunate  Earl  of 
Essex  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1601,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of 
his  age. 

Two  years  afterward  the  Countess  of  Not- 
tingham, one  of  Elizabeth’s  courtiers,  when 
on  her  death-bed  called  the  queen  to  her 
bedside  and  confessed  that  the  Earl  of  Essex 


| had  just  before  his  execution  handed  her 
the  ring  to  return  it  to  Her  Majesty,  but 
that  she  had  withheld  it  at  her  husband’s 
command.  In  a paroxysm  of  rage  and 
grief,  Queen  Elizabeth  shook  the  dying 
countess  in  her  bed,  crying:  “God  may 
forgive  you,  but  I never  can!” 

In  her  agony  of  grief  and  despair,  Eliza- 
beth shut  herself  up  in  her  palace,  and, 
throwing  herself  on  the  floor,  she  became  a 
prey  to  a deep  melancholy  from  which  she 
never  recovered.  Though  the  Irish  rebell- 
ion was  subdued  by  Lord  Mountjoy,  and 
many  English  victories  were  won  over  the 
Spaniards,  the  poor  queen  took  no  heed. 
For  ten  days  and  nights  she  lay  on  the  floor, 
supported  by  cushions.  She  refused  to  go 
to  bed,  or  to  take  anything  prescribed  by 
her  physicians. 

As  the  queen’s  end  was  visibly  approach- 
ing, her  attendants  requested  her  to  appoint 
her  successor.  When  the  name  of  Lord 
Beauchamp,  a member  of  the  royal  family, 
was  mentioned,  she  said,  with  a display  of 
the  old  Tudor  spirit:  “I  will  have  no 
rogue’s  son  in  my  seat.”  King  James  VI. 
of  Scotland  was  named,  but  the  dying 
queen  was  speechless  and  could  only  signify 
her  assent.  Being  too  weak  to  make  any 
resistance,  she  was  laid  in  her  bed  ; and  the 
next  morning,  March  24,  1603,  she  died  in 
the  seventieth  year  of  her  age  and  the 
forty-fifth  of  her  reign. 

Thus,  like  her  sister  and  predecessor, 
Elizabeth  died  broken-hearted.  Such  was 
the  melancholy  end  of  the  most  brilliant 
reign  in  English,  history  ; and  thus  ended 
the  Tudor  dynasty,  which,  comprising  five 
reigns,  had  worn  the  English  crown  for  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  years  (A.  D.  1485- 
1603). 

Elizabeth  was  a good  queen,  but  not  a 
good  woman.  In  character  she  had  the 
most  contradictory  qualities  ; uniting,  in  a 
marked  degree,  her  father’s  iron  will,  impe- 
rious temper  and  sound  judgment  with  her 
mother’s  insincerity,  vacillation  and  vanity. 
She  was  frequently  coarse  in  her  manners, 
and  occasionally  profane  in  her  speech. 

Though  Elizabeth  was  arbitrary  in  her 
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rule,  like  her  father,  she  was  never  a tyrant 
like  him,  and  when  the  occasion  required 
concession  she  knew  how  to  yield.  Two 
years  before  her  death  she  granted  many 
monopolies  to  favored  individuals ; but 
when  she  perceived  that  they  had  caused 
dissatisfaction  she  sent  a message  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  reversing  all  the  grants. 
To  a committee  sent  to  express  the  grati- 
tude of  the  Commons  for  Her  Majesty’s 
gracious  adt,  she  returned  her  thanks  for 


reminding  her  of  an  error  into  which  she  had 
fallen  because  of  mistaken  judgment.  Said 
she  to  her  Parliament : “I  have  desired  tc 
have  the  obedience  of  my  subjects  by  love, 
and  not  by  compulsion.  ” 

Because  of  her  earnest  desire  to  win  th* 
affections  and  promote  the  welfare  of  hei 
subjects,  notwithstanding  her  faults,  th« 
English  people  have  ever  since  looked  back 
with  pride  and  pleasure  to  “the  golden 
days  of  Good  Queen  Bess.” 


SECTION  XIII.— THE  REFORMATION  IN  SCOTLAND, 


AMES  V.,  an  infant  of  two 
years,  became  King  of  Scot- 
land upon  the  death  of  his 
father,  James  IV.,  in  the  disas- 
trous battle  of  Flodden  Field, 
in  September,  1513.  In  the  midst  of  the 
grief  caused  by  that  catastrophe,  all  Scot- 
land was  filled  with  alarm.  Edinburgh  was 
fortified  with  a wall,  and  preparations  were 
made  to  resist  the  advance  of  the  victorious 


English.  These  precautions  were,  however, 
unnecessary,  as  King  Henry  VIII.  of  Eng- 
land generously  declined  to  press  his  ad- 
vantage against  his  sister  Margaret,  the 
widow  of  King  James  IV.;  and,  as  his  own 
kingdom  was  safe,  he  disbanded  his  army. 

The  Scottish  Parliament  met  at  Perth  and 


appointed  the  widowed  Queen  Margaret 
regent;  but  within  a year  she  married  the 
Eari  of  Angus,  the  head  of  the  great  Doug- 
las family  of  Scotland;  whereupon  the  Par- 
liament made  John,  Duke  of  Albany,  the 
High  Admiral  of  France  and  the  nephew 
of  King  James  III.  of  Scotland,  regent  in 
her  stead.  Peace  was  also  made  with  Eng- 
land. The  great  number  of  Frenchmen 
which  the  Duke  of  Albany  brought  with 
him  to  Scotland  made  him  very  unpopular 
at  first;  and  Margaret  at  first  refused  to  give 
up  the  young  king  to  him,  but  she  was  be- 
sieged in  Stirling  Castle  and  forced  to  yield. 

The  Hamiltons,  headed  by  the  Earl  of 
Arran,  and  the  Douglases,  under  the  leader- 


ship of  the  Earl  of  Angus,  distraCled  Scot- 
land by  the  constant  warfare  which  they 
kept  up  against  each  other.  The  regent, 
the  Duke  of  Albany,  aided  by  the  French, 
put  an  end  to  the  strife  between  the  two 
hostile  Scottish  families.  He  seized  the 
Earl  of  Angus  and  sent  him  to  France, 
whence  he  soon  made  his  escape  to  England 
and  joined  his  wife,  who  had  fled  to  that 
country.  Lord  Home  and  his  brother,  two 
of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Douglas  faction, 
were  seized,  and  beheaded  after  a mock  triaL 
The  Duke  of  Albany  went  back  to  France 
about  a year  after  his  appointment  as  regent 
of  Scotland,  leaving  Anthony  de  la  Bastie,  a 
Frenchman,  as  his  representative  in  Scotland, 
and  placing  French  garrisons  in  the  Scot- 
tish fortresses,  thus  increasing  the  Scottish 
hatred  of  the  French  to  the  greatest  degree. 
Anthony  de  la  Bastie  was  killed  by  the 
Homes  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  Lord 
Home.  The  feud  between  the  Hamiltons 
and  the  Douglases  was  now  renewed  with 
more  than  its  former  violence,  and  the  rival 
factions  fought  their  battles  in  the  very 
streets  of  Edinburgh.  The  Douglases  were 
generally  the  successful  party,  and  the  Earl 
of  Angus  drove  the  Hamiltons  from  Edin- 
burgh and  held  the  city  with  an  armed  force. 
After  remaining  in  France  for  five  years, 
the  Duke  of  Albany  was  induced  to  return 
to  Scotland  by  the  threats  and  entreaties  of 
the  Scottish  Parliament,  A.  D.  1520. 
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In  1522  King  Henry  VIII.  of  England 
commenced  interfering  in  the  affairs  of 
Scotland  by  demanding  that  the  Duke  of 
Albany  should  be  dismissed  from  the  re- 
gency and  that  Scotland  should  renounce 
her  alliance  with  France.  The  Scottish 
Parliament  reje<5ted  the  English  king’s  de- 
mand and  made  preparations  for  war,  and 
1 desultory  warfare  followed  between  the 
English  and  the  Scots  aloug  the  border. 
The  Duke  of  Albany  greatly  disgusted  the 
Scottish  nation  by  his  mismanagement,  and 
in  1524  he  abandoned  the  regency  and  sailed 
for  France. 

After  the  Duke  of  Albany  had  left  Scot- 
land, Henry  VIII.  of  England  sought  to 
force  the  Scots  to  renounce  their  alliance 
with  France,  and  in  this  he  was  warmly 
supported  by  his  widowed  sister  Margaret, 
the  mother  of  the  boy  king  of  Scotland. 
The  head  of  the  French  party  in  Scotland 
was  Cardinal  Beaton,  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  who  exerted  himself  to  check  the 
designs  of  the  King  of  England.  But  the 
English  influence  was  more  powerful  for  the 
time ; and,  in  accordance  with  the  advice 
of  Henry  VIII.,  King  James  V.,  then 
twelve  years  of  age,  assumed  the  govern- 
ment of  Scotland  in  his  own  name,  by  the 
a<5t  called  The  Er ell  ion  of  the  King , August, 

1524- 

The  defeat  and  capture  of  King  Francis 
I.  of  France  by  the  Germans  and  Spaniards 
in  the  battle  of  Pavia,  in  1525,  aroused 
great  sympathy  for  him  in  Scotland,  and 
again  turned  the  current  of  popular  feeling 
in  that  country  in  favor  of  France. 

In  1526  King  James  V.,  then  fourteen 
years  of  age,  chose  the  Earls  of  Angus, 
Argyle  and  Errol  as  his  guardians.  The 
Earl  of  Angus  was  the  first  to  enter  upon 
his  duties;  but  when  his  term  expired  he 
refused  to  resign  the  custody  of  the  boy 
king’s  person,  holding  him  in  his  power  for 
two  years,  and  tyrannizing  over  him  in  such 
a manner  as  to  acquire  the  youthful  mon- 
arch’s cordial  hatred. 

In  1528  James  V.  escaped  by  night  from 
Falkland,  and  rode  to  Stirling  Castle,  dis- 
guised as  a groom.  He  immediately  set  to 


work  to  crush  the  Douglases,  and  was  so 
successful  that  the  Earl  of  Angus  was 
obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  England.  That 
powerful  Scottish  nobleman’s  possessions 
were  confiscated,  and  his  branch  of  the  great 
Douglas  family  was  thoroughly  ruined. 

King  James  V.  next  directed  his  attention 
to  the  borderers,  who  had  become  as  lawless 
as  the  Highlanders.  He  chastised  them 
severely,  and  hanged  their  most  prominent 
leader,  John  Armstrong,  as  a common  thief. 

It  was  the  steady  policy  of  James  V.  to 
break  the  power  of  the  Scottish  nobles  and 
to  increase  the  authority  of  the  Scottish 
crown.  He  made  important  reforms  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  in  every  way 
he  protected  and  befriended  his  humblest 
subjects  against  the  violence  and  extortion 
of  the  nobles.  In  this  way  he  obtained 
their  enthusiastic  devotion,  and  acquired 
the  title  of  “King  of  the  Commons.” 

James  V.  was  a faithful  Roman  Catholic; 
but  the  Reformation  made  great  progress  in 
Scotland  during  his  reign,  in  spite  of  the 
cruel  persecution  inaugurated  by  Cardinal 
Beaton,  the  Primate  of  Scotland. 

In  1542  Scotland  became  involved  in  a 
war  with  England,  and  a Scottish  army  of 
ten  thousand  men  was  sent  to  invade  that 
kingdom;  but  this  army  was  surprised  and 
shamefully  routed  by  five  hundred  Euglish 
at  Solway  Moss,  December  6,  1542,  as 
already  noticed  in  the  history  of  England. 
King  James  V.  received  the  news  at  Caer- 
laverock  Castle,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
was  informed  that  a daughter  was  bom  to 
him.  This  daughter  was  the  celebrated 
and  unfortunate  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots. 
The  failure  of  a male  heir  and  the  shameful 
defeat  of  his  army  were  more  than  the  poor 
king  could  endure;  and  he  died  of  grief  and 
disappointment  eight  days  later,  December 
14,  1542,  leaving  the  crown  of  Scotland  to 
his  infant  daughter,  Mary. 

James  Hamilton,  Earl  of  Arran,  was 
chosen  regent  for  the  infant  Queen  Mary, 
who  was  left  in  the  care  of  her  mother, 
Mary  of  Guise,  the  second  wife  of  James  V. 
Mary  of  Guise  belonged  to  the  powerful 
French  family  of  Lorraine  having  that  name. 
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All  Scotland  was  disheartened  by  the  ca- 
tastrophe at  Solway  Moss,  and  Henry  VIII. 
of  England  took  advantage  of  this  de- 
spondency to  force  the  Scots  to  consent  to  a 
treaty  providing  for  the  marriage  of  the  in- 
fant Queen  Mary  with  his  own  son  Edward, 
Prince  of  Wales,  afterward  King  Edward 
VI.  of  England.  In  this  way  Henry  VIII. 
hoped  to  unite  the  crowns  of  Scotland  and 
England. 

When  the  Scots  had  recovered  from  their 
depression  their  Parliament  repudiated  the 
treaty  forced  upon  them  by  the  English 
monarch,  whereupon  Henry  VIII.  declared 
war  against  Scotland  May  1,  1544.  An 
English  army  under  the  Earl  of  Hertford 
then  made  a savage  raid  into  Scotland,  and 
sacked  and  burned  Leith  and  Edinburgh, 
but  was  defeated  and  driven  out  of  Scotland. 
The  next  year  the  Earl  of  Hertford  renewed 
his  invasion  and  ravaged  the  southern  part 
of  Scotland  with  dreadful  cruelty,  burning 
between  two  and  three  hundred  villages  and 
a number  of  towns,  churches  and  manors; 
but  the  English  effected  no  permanent  con- 
quest of  the  country,  and  the  Earl  of  Hert- 
ford returned  to  England. 

In  1547  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  then  Duke 
of  Somerset,  and  Prote<5tor  of  England  dur- 
ing the  minority  of  King  Edward  VI.,  in- 
vaded Scotland  a third  time,  and  defeated 
the  Scots  at  Pinkie  with  the  loss  of  ten 
thousand  men,  September  10,  1547.  The 
Duke  of  Somerset  then  returned  to  England 
with  the  greater  part  of  his  army;  but,  as 
the  English  held  possession  of  the  southern 
fortresses  of  Scotland,  the  regent  of  Scotland 
sent  little  Queen  Mary  to  France  to  be  there 
educated  and  betrothed  to  the  Dauphin, 
thus  rendering  her  marriage  with  Edward 
VI.  of  England  forever  impossible.  By  ex- 
traordinary exertions  and  with  the  aid  of 
six  thousand  French  troops,  the  regent  of 
Scotland  drove  the  English  back  into  tlieir 
own  country;  and  peace  was  made  between 
Scotland  and  England  in  1550. 

In  the  meantime  the  Reformation  was 
making  rapid  progress  in  Scotland.  The 
Scots  were  highly  exasperated  by  the  perse- 
cutions with  which  the  Roman  Catholic 


clergy,  under  the  leadership  of  Cardinal 
Beaton,  the  Primate  of  Scotland,  sought  to 
check  the  advance  of  Protestantism;  and  the 
only  effedt  of  the  persecutions  was  to  make 
numerous  converts  to  the  Reformed  doc- 
trines. A large  party  in  Scotland  applaud- 
ed the  course  of  King  Henry  VIII.  of  Eng- 
land in  suppressing  the  monasteries  and 
nunneries  in  his  kingdom,  and  advocated 
the  adoption  of  similar  proceedings  in  their 
own  country. 

In  1545  George  Wishart  was  burned  to 
death  for  preaching  the  dodtrines  of  the 
Reformation.  Sixteen  of  his  disciples  were 
admitted  into  the  Castle  of  St.  Andrews, 
Cardinal  Beaton’s  stronghold,  and  murdered 
the  Primate  in  revenge  for  the  martyrdom 
of  their  teacher.  They  held  possession  of 
the  castle  for  fourteen  months  against  all  the 
efforts  of  the  regent  to  retake  it,  but  were 
finally  forced  to  submit,  and  were  sent  to 
the  French  galleys.  Among  the  number 
was  John  Knox,  who  afterward  became  so 
famous  as  the  great  Apostle  of  Calvinism 
in  Scotland.  The  regent  appointed  his  own 
brother,  John  Hamilton,  to  the  office  of 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  to  succeed  the 
murdered  Cardinal  Beaton. 

The  Earl  of  Arran  was  created  Duke  of 
Chatelherault  by  King  Henry  II.  of  France 
in  1554,  whereupon  he  resigned  the  regency 
of  Scotland  and  went  to  France  Mary  of 
Guise,  the  mother  of  the  girl  queen  Mary, 
then  became  regent ; and  in  1558  she  se- 
cured the  marriage  of  her  daughter  with 
the  Dauphin  Francis,  the  heir  to  the  French 
crown.  The  next  year,  upon  the  death  of 
his  father,  King  Henry  II.,  the  Dauphin 
became  King  of  France  with  the  title  of 
Francis  II.;  so  that  the  crowns  of  France 
and  Scotland  were  now  united  by  marriage. 
The  result  was  that  the  French  influence 
became  predominant  in  Scotland,  the  queen- 
regent  appointing  Frenchmen  to  many  of 
the  offices  in  the  kingdom,  and  putting  them 
in  charge  of  the  Scottish  fortresses.  By 
their  airs  of  superiority  these  French  offi- 
cials soon  became  cordially  detested  by  the 
Scots,  who  were  impatient  to  have  them  out 
of  the  country. 
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The  Reformation  had  advanced  rapidly  in 
Scotland  since  the  death  of  James  V.  The 
cruel  persecutions  of  the  Protestants  in 
England  by  Bloody  Queen  Mary  caused 
many  of  them  to  seek  refuge  in  Scotland. 
These  English  religious  exiles  were  kindly 
welcomed  by  the  Scots,  who  displayed  an 
ardent  sympathy  for  them  in  their  suffer- 
ings, and  who  abhorred  the  Church  that  had 
been  the  cause  of  so  much  misery.  The 
growing  zeal  of  the  Scots  for  the  Reforma- 
tion overcame  their  recent  national  antip- 
athy toward  the  English,  and  Bloody  Queen 
Mary’s  cruelties  struck  a death-blow  to  Ro- 
manism in  Scotland  as  well  as  in  her  own 
kingdom. 

The  Reformation  took  a different  form  in 
Scotland  from  what  it  had  taken  in  Eng- 
land; and,  instead  of  taking  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  England  as  their  model,  the 
Scottish  Protestants  followed  the  standard 
of  the  Huguenots  of  France  by  adopting 
Calvinism  as  their  religion.  The  Popish 
clergy  in  Scotland,  like  their  brethren  in 
other  countries,  had  lost  their  influence  over 
the  common  people  by  their  immoral  lives 
and  their  irreligion,  and  had  disgusted  the 
Scottish  nation  by  their  rapacity  and  their 
gross  abuse  of  their  spiritual  authority. 
Many  of  the  Scottish  nobles  sympathized 
with  the  Reformers,  and  many  others  sided 
with  them  because  they  hoped  to  obtain 
some  of  the  fertile  and  well-cultivated  lands 
of  the  Romish  Church  in  Scotland  in  the 
event  of  its  overthrow. 

Calvinism  was  growing  silently  but  rap- 
idly in  Scotland,  and  the  Reformers  soon 
became  a formidable  party.  By  a bond, 
called  the  First  Covenant , signed  in  1557, 
the  leaders  of  the  Scottish  Reformation 
bound  themselves  together  under  the  title 
of  the  Congregation;  by  which  they  agreed 
to  stand  by  each  other  in  procuring  the  over- 
throw of  the  Popish  religion  in  Scotland, 
and  to  exert  themselves  to  their  utmost  to 
spread  the  Calvinistic  faith  and  worship  in 
their  country,  also  renouncing  the  Pope’s 
authority  in  Scotland,  and  enjoining  their 
followers  to  use  the  English  Bible  and  the 
English  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The 


nobles  who  signed  the  First  Covenant  were 
called  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation. 

In  1558  Walter  Mill,  an  aged  priest  of 
pure  life,  was  burned  to  death  as  a heretic 
at  St.  Andrews.  This  cruel  adt  aroused 
a storm  of  indignation  in  Scotland,  and  the 
Lords  of  the  Congregation  demanded  of  the 
regent  a reformation  of  religion  according 
to  the  principles  enunciated  in  the  First 
Covenant.  The  queen-regent,  Mary  of 
Guise,  who  was  a sister  of  Francis,  Duke  of 
Guise,  the  deadly  enemy  of  the  Huguenots 
of  France,  answered  the  demand  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Congregation  by  summoning 
some  of  the  Calvinistic  preachers  to  appear 
before  the  Privy  Council.  They  prepared 
to  obey  her  summons,  and  a strong  body  of 
their  followers  assembled  at  Perth  to  ac- 
company and  protedt  them. 

Alarmed  by  this  exhibition  of  strength, 
the  queen-regent  entreated  the  Protestants 
to  disperse,  and  promised  to  withdraw  her 
summons.  But,  instead  of  fulfilling  her 
promise,  she  outlawed  the  Calvinistic  preach- 
ers for  not  appearing  before  the  council 
Enraged  at  this  breach  of  faith,  the  Scot- 
tish Reformers  attacked  and  sacked  the 
churches  and  monasteries  in  Perth,  May  11, 
1559 ; and  similar  outbreaks  occurred  in 
other  towns  of  Scotland. 

The  Lords  of  the  Congregation  assembled 
their  followers  at  Perth  and  made  ready  for 
an  appeal  to  arms.  The  queen-regent  took 
I the  field  against  them  at  the  head  of  a body 
of  French  troops,  but  a struggle  was  avoided 
by  negotiation.  It  was  agreed  that  all  the 
questions  at  issue  between  the  queen-regent 
and  the  Reformers  should  be  adjusted  by 
the  Scottish  Parliament,  that  both  parties 
should  disarm  in  the  meantime,  and  that 
the  French  garrison  should  be  withdrawn 
from  Perth. 

With  the  duplicity  characteristic  of  the 
Guises,  the  queen-regent  withdrew  the 
French  troops  from  Perth,  but  instantly 
occupied  the  town  with  a garrison  of  Scot- 
tish troops  hired  with  French  mouey.  The 
Lords  of  the  Congregation  at  once  flew  to 
arms  and  occupied  Edinburgh  and  St.  An- 
drews, declared  Mary  of  Guise  deposed 
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from  the  regency,  but  proclaimed  themselves 
loyal  to  Frauds  II.  and  Mary,  the  King 
and  Queen  of  France  and  Scotland.  Not 
being  strong  enough  to  maintain  their  po- 
sition without  help,  the  Lords  of  the  Con- 
gregation appealed  to  Queen  Elizabeth  of 
England  for  aid. 


troops  who  were  sent  to  aid  Mary  of  Guise 
in  maintaining  her  authority  as  queen- 
regent.  An  English  contingent  was  prompt- 
ly sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  Scottish  Re- 
formers, and  several  encounters  occurred 
between  the  Anglo  Scottish  troops  and  the 
queen  regent’s  French  auxiliaries.  The 


MARY  STUART  AND  FRANCIS  II. 


In  answer  to  the  appeal  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Congregation,  Queen  Elizabeth  con- 
cluded the  Treaty  of  Berwick  with  them  in 
1560,  by  which  she  agreed  to^assist  them 
with  English  troops  against  the  French 


French  were  besieged  in  Leith  and  were 
obliged  to  capitulate ; and  by  the  Treaty 
of  Edinburgh,  during  the  same  year  (1560), 
it  was  stipulated  that  the  French  troops 
should  retire  from  Scotland,  and  that  in  the 
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future  no  foreigners  should  hold  office  in 
that  kingdom  without  the  consent  of  the 
Scottish  Parliament.  The  Parliament  agreed, 
on  behalf  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  France 
and  Scotland,  to  acknowledge  Elizabeth  as 
the  lawful  Queen  of  England,  and  to  re- 
linquish all  pretensions  to  the  English 
crown,  A.  D.  1560. 

The  queen-regent  of  Scotland  died  soon 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Edin- 
burgh. The  Lords  of  the  Congregation 
then  convened  the  Scottish  Parliament, 
which  formally  abjured  the  Pope’s  authority 
in  Scotland,  forbade  the  saying  of  mass  or 
being  present  at  it,  and  declared  the  Geneva 
Confession  of  Faith  the  standard  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  thus  establishing  the 
Calvinistic  faith  and  w-orship  as  the  state- 
religion.  As  there  was  still  a strong  Cath- 
olic party  in  Scotland,  the  Popish  religion 
could  not  be  entirely  suppressed  by  a<5t  of 
Parliament;  but  Romanism  gradually  died 
out  in  that  kingdom  during  a long  course 
of  future  years. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband,  King 
Francis  II.  of  France,  in  1560,  Queen 
Mary  Stuart  returned  to  her  own  native  and 
hereditary  kingdom  of  Scotland,  landing  at 
Leith,  August  19,  1561.  She  was  joyfully 
received  by  all  classes  of  her  subjects,  as 
the  death  of  her  royal  French  husband  had 
freed  them  of  their  fear  that  Scotland  would 
be  virtually  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a 
province  of  France. 

Upon  her  return  to  Scotland,  Queen  Mary 
was  in  her  nineteenth  year,  and  in  the 
bloom  of  her  youth  and  beauty.  She  was 
highly  accomplished,  and  her  manners 
were  graceful  and  captivating.  As  she 
had  been  educated  in  France,  she  was  a 
Scotswoman  only  in  name  and  blood.  She 
was  French  in  everything  else,  and  was  a 
stranger  to  her  own  kingdom  and  subjedts. 
She  was  in  no  way  fitted  to  rule  so  turbu- 
lent a nation  as  the  Scots  at  so  critical  a 
period  ; and,  as  she  was  a zealous  Roman 
Catholic,  she  was  the  natural  antagonist  of 
the  great  Protestant  movement  which  had 
just  triumphed  in  Scotland. 

Oueen  Mary’s  first  measures  were  calcu- 


lated to  reassure  her  subjects.  She  bestow- 
ed her  confidence  wholly  on  the  leaders  of 
the  Scottish  Reformation,  seeing  that  they 
alone  were  capable  of  supporting  her  gov- 
ernment, and  she  issued  a proclamation  en- 
joining all  her  subjedts  to  conform  to  the 
Protestant  religion.  But  for  herself  she  ad- 
hered to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  with  diffi- 
culty she  obtained  permission  to  have  mass 
celebrated  in  her  private  chapel.  This 
greatly  offended  the  Calvinistic  preachers, 
who  could  not  “be  reconciled  to  a person 
polluted  with  so  great  an  abomination.” 
John  Knox  and  the  other  Protestant  lead- 
ers of  Scotland  undertook  to  remonstrate 
with  the  queen;  and,  as  they  found  her  firm 


JOHN  KNOX. 


in  her  religious  views,  they  broke  out  into 
coarse  and  brutal  insults  even  in  her  pres- 
ence. 

Says  Hume:  “The  ringleader  in  these 
insults  on  the  queen  was  John  Knox,  who 
possessed  an  uncontrolled  authority  in  the 
Church,  and  even  in  the  civil  affairs  of  the 
nation,  and  who  triumphed  in  the  contu- 
melious usage  of  his  sovereign.  His  usual 
appellation  of  the  queen  was  Jezebel ; and 
though  she  endeavored,  by  the  most  gra- 
cious condescension,  to  win  his  favor,  all 
her  insinuations  could  make  no  impression 
on  his  obdurate  heart.  Mary,  whose  age, 
condition  and  education  invited  her  to  lib- 
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erty  and  cheerfulness,  was  curbed  in  all 
amusements  by  the  absurd  severity  of  those 
Reformers ; and  she  found  every  moment 
reason  to  regret  her  leaving  that  country 
from  whose  manners  she  had  in  her  early 
youth  received  her  first  impressions.” 

The  Protestant  preachers  were  as  arbi- 
trary as  the  deposed  Romish  clergy  in  their 
notions  of  ecclesiastical  authority.  They 
claimed  that  the  confiscated  Church  lands 
belonged  rightfully  to  them,  and  asserted 
their  right  to  dictate  to  the  Scottish  nation 
in  public  as  well  as  in  private  affairs.  They 
framed  a First  Book  of  Discipline  for  the 
guidance  of  the  Church,  and  required  its 
adoption.  The  Scottish  nobles  firmly  re- 
fused to  admit  the  claims  of  the  Reformed 
preachers,  or  to  accept  the  First  Book  of 
Discipline  as  law.  The  confiscated  Church 
lands  had  been  generally  distributed,  and 
the  Privy  Council  refused  to  interfere  with 
the  settlement.  One-third  of  what  was  left 
was  taken  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  clergy, 
and  the  remainder  went  to  the  crown  under 
certain  conditions. 

The  Papists  were  still  a strong  party  in 
the  North  of  Scotland  ; and  their  leader,  the 
Earl  of  Huntley,  refused  to  obey  the  laws 
growing  out  of  the  new  state-religion.  He 
was  attacked,  defeated  and  killed  by  the 
royal  forces  in  1562.  His  son  was  beheaded 
ftt  Aberdeen,  and  the  power  of  the  Gordons 
and  of  the  Scottish  Roman  Catholics  was 
broken. 

All  parties  in  Scotland  were  anxious  for 
Ihe  marriage  of  Queen  Mary.  Various 
matches  were  suggested  to  her;  but  she  set- 
tled the  matter  by  marrying  her  cousin, 
Henry  Stuart,  Lord  Darnley,  the  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Lennox  and  Margaret  Douglas,  July 
29.  1565.  Darnley  was  created  Earl  of 
Ross  and  Duke  of  Albany.  As  he  was  a 
rigid  Roman  Catholic,  this  marriage  was  very 
distasteful  to  John  Knox  and  the  other  Scot- 
tish Reformers.  The  Earl  of  Murray,  Queen 
Mary’s  illegitimate  half-brother,  • took  up 
arms  to  oppose  the  marriage,  and  was  joined 
in  his  revolt  by  some  of  the  other  Scottish 
nobles ; but  the  malcontents  were  defeated 
and  forced  to  seek  refuge  in  England. 


Queen  Mary  found  Lord  Darnley  a weak 
and  contemptible  husband,  and  she  soon  be- 
came tired  of  him.  She  had  her  father’s  and 
grandfather’s  weakness  for  making  favorites 
and  their  lack  of  discretion  in  the  choice  of 
such  favorites.  David  Rizzio,  the  accom- 
plished Italian  musician  whom  she  had 
made  her  private  secretary,  rendered  him- 
self obnoxious  to  the  Scottish  nobles  by  en- 
couraging the  queen  in  the  severities  with 
which  she  treated  the  banished  Scottish 
lords.  As  these  lords  determined  to  get  rid 
of  the  queen’s  Italian  favorite,  they  won 
Darnley  over  to  their  side  by  exciting  his 
jealousy  of  Rizzio,  and  the  plot  was  quickly 
matured.  The  murder  of  the  queen’s  Ital- 
ian favorite  by  Darnley  and  his  fellow-con- 
spirators took  place  while  he  was  at  supper 
with  her  in  Holyrood  Palace,  at  Edinburgh, 
March  9,  1566. 

Queen  Mary  inwardly  resolved  on  re- 
venge, though  she  dissembled  her  feelings, 
appearing  reconciled  to  her  husband,  and 
promising  to  pardon  the  banished  Scottish 
lords.  The  next  day  they  appeared  before 
her,  and  she  received  the  Earl  of  Murray 
with  affeClion;  but,  as  she  was  resolved  to 
have  more  freedom,  she  fled  with  Darnley 
to  Dunbar  the  next  night.  The  Earl  of 
Bothwell  quickly  assembled  a force  for  her 
protection,  and  she  was  enabled  to  return  to 
Edinburgh  before  the  end  of  the  month. 
She  at  once  cited  the  assassins  of  Rizzio  to 
appear  and  answer  for  their  crime,  and  when 
they  failed  to  do  so  they  were  outlawed. 
She  gave  birth  to  a son  in  Edinburgh  Cas- 
tle, June  19,  1566. 

Queen  Mary’s  new  favorite,  the  Earl  of 
Bothwell,  who  had  rendered  her  such  good 
service  by  his  prompt  aid  to  her  at  Dunbar, 
was  created  Lord  High  Admiral  of  Scot- 
land and  Warden  of  the  Borders,  and  re- 
ceived the  estates  of  Melrose  and  Hadding- 
ton. The  queen  hated  her  husband  for  his 
share  in  the  assassination  of  Rizzio,  while 
the  Scottish  nobles  also  hated  him  because 
he  had  deserted  them  after  that  murder. 
When  he  was  attacked  with  small-pox  he 
was  removed  to  the  house  called  the  Kirk- 
o’ Field,  in  the  suburbs  of  Edinburgh.  The 
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blowing  up  of  this  house  by  gunpowder,  by 
which  Darnley  perished,  on  the  the  night 
of  February  io,  1567,  was  believed  to  have 
been  perpetrated  by  the  Earl  of  Bothwell, 
while  Queen  Mary  was  believed  to  have 
been  accessory  to  the  crime. 

The  queen  gave  color  to  this  suspicion  by 
her  failure  to  make  any  effort  to  discover 
the  murderers,  and  by  permitting  the  Earl 
of  Bothwell  to  browbeat  Darnley’s  father 
and  to  intimidate  him  in  his  efforts  to  bring 
the  suspected  persons  to  justice  ; and,  worse 
than  all,  she  confirmed  the  suspicions 
against  her  by  her  marriage  with  the  Earl 
of  Bothwell,  three  month’s  after  Darnley’s 
murder,  May  15,  1567,  the  earl  having  ob- 
tained a divorce  from  his  other  wife  in  order 
to  marry  the  queen. 

The  Scottish  nobles,  deeply  resenting  the 
queen’s  criminal  condudt,  rose  in  arms 
against  her,  and  forced  her  to  surrender  to 
them,  June  15,  1567.  The  Earl  of  Both- 
well escaped  from  the  country,  and  as  he  be- 
came a pirate  he  was  thrown  into  prison  in 
Denmark,  where  he  became  insane,  and  died 
ten  years  later,  A.  D.  1577.  Queen  Mary 
was  carried  a prisoner  to  Edinburgh,  where 
she  was  received  by  the  people  with  the 
most  insulting  demonstrations.  Soon  after- 
ward she  was  sent  to  Lochlevin  Castle ; 
and  a few  days  later  a number  of  letters 
which  she  was  said  to  have  written  to  the 
Earl  of  Bothwell  were  produced,  impli- 
cating her  in  the  murder  of  her  second  hus- 
band. Thereupon  the  rebellious  Scottish 
nobles  compelled  Mary  to  sign  an  abdica- 
tion of  her  crown  in  favor  of  her  infant  son, 
James  VI.,  A.  D.  1567. 

James  VI.  was  crowned  and  anointed 
King  of  Scotland  at  Stirling.  His  sponsor, 
the  Earl  of  Morton,  took  an  oath  in  his  be- 
half to  maintain  the  Calvinistic  State  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  to  root  out  its  enemies. 
The  deposed  queen’s  half-brother,  the  Earl 
of  Murray,  was  recalled  from  France,  where 
he  had  been  ever  since  the  murder  of  Darn- 
ley,  and  was  made  regent  for  his  infant 
nephew,  at  the  dethroned  queen’s  request. 

A large  party  of  the  Scottish  nobility, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Hamiltons,  re- 


fused to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the 
new  government,  and  opened  negotiations 
with  the  captive  ex-queen.  Several  months 
afterward  Mary  escaped  from  Lochlevin 
Castle  and  fled  to  Hamilton,  where  she  was 
welcomed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  dissatis- 
fied Scottish  nobles,  who  recognized  her  as 
their  legitimate  sovereign,  A.  D.  1568.  She 
at  once  sent  a demand  to  her  half-brother, 
the  Earl  of  Murray,  that  he  should  resign 
the  regency  and  submit  to  her  as  his  queen. 
The  regent  replied  to  her  demand  by  raising 
an  army  to  uphold  the  authority  of  the  in- 
fant King  James  VI.  • 

After  her  decisive  defeat  by  her  half- 
brother  at  Laugside,  May  13,  1568,  Mary 
rode  with  all  haste  to  the  border  and  sought 
refuge  in  England,  where  she  threw  herself 
upon  the  generosity  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
by  whom  she  was  detained  a prisoner. 
The  account  of  Mary’s  nineteen  years’  cap- 
tivity in  England,  the  Catholic  plots  for  her 
release  and  her  elevation  to  the  English 
throne,  and  her  final  execution,  have  all 
been  related  in  the  history  of  England,  and 
need  not  be  repeated  here. 

Mary  Stuart’s  captivity  in  England  did 
not  destroy  her  party  in  Scotland » Her 
principal  supporters  were  the  Hamiltons  and 
the  Earl  of  Huntley.  The  Duke  of  Chatel- 
herault,  one  of  the  Hamiltons,  was  the  next 
heir  to  the  Scottish  crown  after  Mary  in  case 
King  James  VI.  should  die  before  her. 
The  fallen  queen’s  party  hated  the  Earl  of 
Murray,  and  the  Hamiltons  determined  upon 
his  death.  As  he  was  riding  from  Stirling 
to  Edinburgh,  he  was  shot  and  killed  at 
Bothwelhaugh,  by  James  Hamilton,  of  that 
town,  February  23,  1570.  His  death  was  a 
misfortune  for  Scotland,  as  he  had  ruled  the 
kingdom  firmly  and  well.  The  Scottish 
people  gratefully  remembered  him  as  the 
“Good  Regent.” 

The  murder  of  the  Earl  of  Murray  was 
followed  by  a period  of  anarchy.  A border 
war  with  England  also  broke  out,  and  the 
southern  counties  of  Scotland  were  ravaged 
as  far  as  the  Clyde.  At  length  the  Earl  of 
Lennox,  the  boy  king’s  paternal  grand- 
father, was  chosen  regent  • but  his  selection 
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was  opposed  by  a considerable  part  of  the 
Scottish  people,  as  he  was  considered  too 
much  of  an  Englishman  to  be  mindful  of 
the  real  welfare  of  Scotland.  Grange,  who 
had  been  assigned  to  the  charge  of  Edin- 
burgh Castle,  declared  for  the  ex-queen, 
whose  partisans  likewise  held  possession  of 
Dumbarton  Castle,  the  strongest  fortress  in 
Scotland.  Crawford  of  Jordanhill,  an  offi- 
cer of  the  regent,  with  a handful  of  men, 
surprised  and  took  Dumbarton  Castle, 
April  2,  1571.  In  September,  1571,  the 
regent  summoned  the  Scottish  Parliament  to 
meet  at  Stirling,  where  the  youthful  King 
James  VI.  was  residing.  Four  hundred  of 
Mary’s  troops  from  Edinburgh  Castle  made 
a dash  into  Stirling  and  took  the  regent 
prisoner,  September  4,  1571.  He  was  in- 
stantly rescued,  but  was  mortally  wounded 
in  the  struggle,  and  died  several  hours 
afterward. 

The  Earl  of  Mar,  Governor  of  Stirling, 
succeeded  as  regent  of  Scotland.  He  failed 
in  an  effort  to  take  Edinburgh  Castle,  after 
which  a two  months’  truce  was  agreed  upon, 
August  1,  1572.  Much  blood  had  been 
shed  in  Scotland  during  this  civil  war,  with- 
out any  decisive  result  for  either  party. 
During  the  truce  the  ex-queen’s  party  re- 
ceived a severe  blow  in  the  general  horror 
produced  in  Scotland  by  the  intelligence  of 
the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  France. 

The  Earl  of  Mar  died  in  November,  1572; 
and  the  Earl  of  Morton  became  regent,  No- 
vember 24,  1572 — the  very  day  on  which 
John  Knox,  the  great  leader  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  Scotland,  died.  Knox  was  a 
great  man,  notwithstanding  his  faults;  his 
most  conspicuous  characteristic  being  his 
fearlessness  in  speaking  what  he  believed  to 
be  the  truth.  The  civil  war  in  Scotland 
was  renewed  at  the  opening  of  the  year 
1573.  In  August  of  that  year  Edinburgh 
Castle  surrendered  to  the  regent,  who  tar- 
nished his  triumph  by  hanging  Grange,  its 
gallant  defender.  The  power  of  the  Earl 
of  Morton  was  vastly  strengthened  by  this 
success,  but  he  aroused  the  animosity  of 
some  of  the  most  powerful  nobles  of  Scot- 
land by  compelling  them  to  restore  the 
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crown  property  which  they  had  seized. 
The  youthful  king,  under  the  influence  of 
his  favorite,  Esme  Stuart,  Lord  of  Aubigny, 
the  nephew  of  the  late  regent,  the  Earl  of 
Lennox,  also  turned  against  the  Earl  of 
Morton.  At  length  James  Stuart  of  Ochil- 
tree, another  favorite  of  the  king,  accused 
the  Earl  of  Morton  before  the  council  of 
having  been  an  accomplice  in  the  murder 
of  Lord  Darnley;  and  upon  this  charge  the 
regent  was  tried,  condemned  and  beheaded 
at  Edinburgh. 

Young  King  James  VI.  then  took  the 
government  of  Scotland  into  his  own  hands; 
but  he  was  wholly  under  the  influence  of 
his  favorites — James  Stuart  of  Ochiltree, 
whom  he  created  Earl  of  Arran,  and  Esm£ 
Stuart,  Lord  of  Aubigny,  whom  he  made 
Duke  of  Lennox  and  Governor  of  Dumbarton 
Castle.  The  royal  favor  enjoyed  by  these 
two  Stuarts  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
older  Scottish  nobles,  who,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Earl  of  Gowrie,  seized  the  boy 
king  and  held  him  a prisoner  in  Ruthven  Cas- 
tle. They  forced  him  to  banish  the  Duke  of 
Lennox  from  the  kingdom,  and  administered 
the  government  in  his  name.  They  also 
compelled  him  to  declare  that  in  these  pro- 
ceedings he  a<5ted  of  his  own  free  will  and 
without  restraint  or  compulsion. 

Young  King  James  VI.  remained  in  the 
power  of  the  Ruthven  lords  almost  a year, 
until  he  escaped  to  St.  Andrews,  \yhere  his 
partisans  rallied  to  his  support  in  such  num- 
bers that  the  Ruthven  lords  were  obliged 
to  yield.  The  youthful  king  at  first  acfted 
with  moderation;  but  at  length  the  Earl  of 
Arran,  who  had  returned  to  power,  caused 
the  Earl  of  Gowrie  to  be  arrested,  tried  and 
executed  on  a charge  of  plotting  against  the 
young  king. 

Some  time  afterward  the  Earl  of  Arran 
himself  was  accused  of  inciting  an  affray  on 
the  border  in  which  Lord  Russell,  an  Eng- 
lishman, was  killed,  and  was  ordered  to  re- 
tire from  court.  The  Scottish  nobles  who 
were  jealous  of  the  Earl  of  Arran  then  ap- 
peared at  Stirling,  where  the  youthful  king 
was  residing,  with  a body  of  eight  thousand 
troops,  and  forced  James  VI.  to  summon  a 
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Parliament,  which  restored  to  the  Earl  of 
Gowrie’s  children  the  lands  and  honors  for- 
feited by  his  treason,  deprived  the  Earl  of 
Arran  of  all  his  possessions  and  dignities, 
and  entered  into  an  alliance  with  England, 
A.  D.  1585. 

As  we  have  related  in  the  history  of  Eng- 
land, Mary  Stuart,  the  captive  ex-Queen  of 
Scotland,  was  beheaded  at  Fotheringay 
Castle,  in  England,  February  8,  1587,  by 
order  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  King  James 
VI.  made  a slight  display  of  grief  and  re- 
sentment at  his  mother’s  execution,  but 
allowed  it  to  pass  without  further  notice. 
In  1589  he  married  Anne,  daughter  of  King 
Frederick  II.  of  Denmark,  and  the  new 
queen  received  the  Orkney  and  Shetland 
Isles  as  her  dowry. 

Scotland  was  greatly  alarmed  by  the  sail- 
ing of  the  Spanish  Armada  for  the  invasion 
of  England  in  1588,  and  took  measures  to 
prevent  the  reestablishment  of  Roman  Cath- 
olicism within  its  borders  in  case  of  the 
Spanish  conquest  of  England.  The  Scot- 
tish nobles  and  gentry  signed  the  Second 
Covenant, 

Scotland  did  not  for  several  years  re- 
cover from  the  excitement  caused  by  the 
Spanish  Armada  ; and  in  1592  the  Scottish 
Parliament  passed  an  adt  abolishing  Episco- 
pacy in  Scotland,  and  substituting  the  Pres- 
byterian form  of  Church  government  in- 
stead. The  Scottish  Church  was  thence- 
forth to  be  under  the  control  of  presbyters 
and  synods,  under  the  authority  of  a gen- 
eral assembly  consisting  of  clergymen  and 
lay  elders  from  the  several  presbyteries. 
This  general  assembly  was  to  meet  once  a 
year  at  Edinburgh  under  the  presidency  of 
the  king  or  his  commissioner. 

In  the  same  year  a plot  of  the  Catholic 
nobles  of  Scotland  was  detected.  The  con- 
spirators intended  to  invite  King  Philip  II. 
of  Spain  to  reestablish  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic religion  in  Scotland,  and  promised  to 
aid  him  with  all  their  resources.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Argyle  was  ordered  in  the  name  of 
King  James  VI.  to  begin  a civil  war  against 
the  Earl  of  Huntley,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Catholic  conspiracy.  In  1597,  after  a 


civil  war  of  two  years,  the  Earls  of  Hunt- 
ley  and  Errol,  the  two  most  prominent  lead- 
ers of  the  Catholic  plot,  made  their  peace 
with  the  king  by  publicly  abjuring  Ro- 
man Catholicism  and  embracing  Presby- 
terianism. 

King  James  VI.  had  considerable  trouble 
with  the  Presbyterian  preachers,  who  arro- 
gantly claimed  the  right  to  dictate  even  to 
the  king.  This  contest  caused  a stubborn 
riot  at  Edinburgh,  compelling  the  king  to 
flee  to  Linlithgow.  Thereupon  he  threat- 
ened to  remove  the  courts  of  justice  from 
Edinburgh,  thus  bringing  the  people  of  that 
city  to  their  senses.  They  yielded,  and  the 
king  returned  to  the  capital,  while  the 
Presbyterian  preachers  who  had  caused  the 
trouble  fled  into  England. 

Upon  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  of 
England,  March  24,  1603,  King  James  VI. 
of  Scotland  was  declared  her  successor  on 
the  English  throne.  James  VI.  at  once  set 
out  for  his  new  kingdom,  and  made  his  for- 
mal entry  into  London,  May  6,  1603;  and  for 
the  remaining  twenty-two  years  of  his  life 
he  was  King  of  both  Scotland  and  England, 
residing  in  his  new  kingdom  during  that 
period  under  the  title  of  James  I.,  and  be- 
ing represented  in  Scotland  by  a Lord  High 
Commissioner.  Thenceforth  the  crowns  of 
Scotland  and  England  were  united,  though 
each  kingdom  had  its  own  Parliament  and 
was  independent  of  the  other  in  everything 
else  until  1707. 

The  union  of  the  crowns  of  Scotland  and 
England  ended  the  savage  warfare  that 
had  desolated  the  border  for  centuries.  The 
border  laws  of  both  kingdoms  were  repealed; 
and  it  was  agreed  that  all  subjects  of  either 
kingdom  born  after  the  union  should  be  citi- 
zens of  the  other  also,  and  have  the  right  to 
inherit  and  hold  property  in  the  other. 
Scotland  thus  gave  a king  to  England,  in- 
stead of  receiving  one  from  that  kingdom. 
James  VI.  was  freed  from  his  dependence 
upon  the  turbulent  Scottish  lords,  and  was 
enabled  to  govern  them  with  a stronger  hand, 
as  he  could  bring  the  resources  of  rich  and 
powerful  England  to  his  aid  in  maintaining 
his  authority  in  poor  and  weak  Scotland. 
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E HAVE  seen  that  upon  the 
abdication  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  in  1555  and  1556, 
his  son  Philip  II.  succeeded 
him  in  the  sovereignty  of 
Spain,  Naples,  Sicily,  Milan  and  the  Nether- 
lands ; while  his  brother  Ferdinand  I., 
Archduke  of  Austria,  and  King  of  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia,  succeeded  him  on  the 
German  imperial  throne  ; thus  dividing  the 
illustrious  Hapsburg  dynasty  into  a Spanish 
and  an  Austrian  branch. 

The  accession  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand 

I.  was  welcomed  by  the  German  princes 
and  recognized  by  every  European  sovereign 
except  Pope  Paul  IV. , who  declared  that  he 
only  could  sanction  the  abdication  of  Em- 
perors, as  he  alone  had  the  power  to  crown 
and  depose  them.  This  Pope  therefore 
ordered  Ferdinand  I.  to  resign  the  imperial 
scepter,  do  penance  for  his  presumption, 
and  submissively  await  the  pleasure  of  St. 
Peter’s  successor.  Such  pretensions,  which 
Hildebrand  and  Innocent  III.  had  been  so 
able  to  enforce  three  and  four  centuries  be- 
fore, only  excited  ridicule  in  the  greater 
part  of  Christendom  when  they  fell  from 
the  lips  of  Paul  IV.;  and  thenceforth  the 
Emperors  dispensed  with  the  ceremony  of 
being  crowned  by  the  Pope. 

In  pursuance  of  his  unrelenting  hostility 
toward  the  ex-Emperor  Charles  V.  and  of 
his  son  Philip  II.  of  Spain  and  the  Nether- 
lands, Pope  Paul  IV.  persuaded  King  Henry 

II.  of  France  to  break  his  solemn  engage- 
ments with  Charles  V.  in  the  Truce  of  Vau- 
celles  in  1556.  The  Pope  himself  impris- 
oned the  Spanish  ambassador  in  Rome,  and 
even  laid  Spain  under  an  interdict.  Philip 
II.,  whose  religious  scruples  were  more  in- 
tense than  those  of  Paul  IV.,  deeply  felt  the 
Pope’s  severity,  and  wearied  all  his  theo- 
logians for  arguments  to  justify  him  in  re- 
sisting the  Pope;  while  Paul  IV.  was  even 
forming  an  alliance  with  Sultan  Solyman 
the  Magnificent. 


1 


1 
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At  length  the  Spanish  army  under  the 
Duke  of  Alva  overran  the  Campagna  and 
approached  the  gates  of  Rome  ; and,  though 
reverence  forbade  him  to  enter  that  holy 
city  in  arms,  no  scruple  of  humanity 
restrained  him  from  massacring  the  inno- 
cent inhabitants  of  the  captured  villages. 
During  the  next  winter  a large  French  army 
under  Francis,  Duke  of  Guise,  entered  Italy 
to  oppose  the  Spanish  force  under  the  Duke 
of  Alva.  The  Duke  of  Guise  marched  to 
Rome;  and,  in  the  interest  of  his  brother, 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  he  persuaded  Pope 
Paul  IV.  to  create  ten  new  cardinals. 

The  French  and  Spanish  armies  advanced 
and  retreated,  marched  and  countermarched, 
to  the  great  discomfort  of  the  poor  people 
whose  fields  were  wasted  and  whose  homes 
were  desecrated  by  the  brutal  soldiery,  with 
no  decisive  result  for  either  the  French  or 
Spanish  king.  At  length  the  Duke  of  Guise 
was  recalled  to  France  to  defend  that  king- 
dom against  Spanish  invasion  from  the 
Netherlands ; and  Pope  Paul  IV.  dismissed 
him  with  the  following  benediction  : “ Be- 

gone, then  ! you  have  done  little  for  your 
king,  less  for  your  Church,  nothing  for  your 
own  honor  ! ’ ’ 

Peace  was  now  necessary  to  the  Pope, 
and  the  King  of  Spain  was  glad  to  desist 
from  what  he  believed  to  be  an  impious  war- 
fare. The  Duke  of  Alva,  in  his  own  name  and 
in  the  name  of  Philip  II.,  did  penance  for 
the  crime  of  invading  the  Pope’s  dominions, 
and  received  absolution  therefor  from  Paul 
IV.  The  territories  belonging  to  Florence 
and  Siena  were  united  to  form  the  Grand- 
duchy  of  Tuscany,  which  was  ultimately 
bestowed  upon  the  Medici,  and  remained  in 
the  possession  of  that  family  until  its  ex- 
tinction in  1737. 

Philip  II.  mustered  an  army  of  fifty  thou- 
sand men  in  the  Netherlands,  among  whom 
were  ten  thousand  English  troops  which  his 
wife,  Queen  Mary  of  England,  had  sent  him 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  her  Parliament 
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and  the  murmurs  of  her  subjects.  With 
these  forces,  the  Duke  of  Savoy  defeated 
the  French  in  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin, 
almost  annihilating  their  army.  After  Philip 
II.  had  joined  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  the  vic- 
torious Spaniards  besieged  St.  Quentin  for 
three  weeks,  and  finally  took  the  town  after 
a gallant  defense  by  the  little  French  garri- 
son under  Admiral  Coligni. 

Ham,  Noyon  and  Chauni  were  also  taken 
by  the  Spaniards,  but  in  the  meantime  the 
tide  of  victory  had  turned  in  favor  of  the 
French.  The  English  allies  of  the  Spaniards, 
never  cordial,  insisted  on  going  home;  while 
the  German  auxiliaries  mutinied  for  want 
of  pay.  While  the  ex- Emperor  Charles  V. , in 
his  retirement  at  San  Yuste,  in  the  West 
of  Spain,  was  calculating  that  his  son  must 
be  in  Paris,  Philip  II.  had  actually  retired 
to  Brussels,  disbanded  a portion  of  his  army 
and  sent  the  remainder  into  winter-quarters. 

It  was  in  this  emergency  that  the  Duke 
of  Guise  returned  from  Italy  and  was  in- 
vested by  the  King  of  France  with  extra- 
ordinary powers.  After  making  a feigned 
movement  toward  Luxemburg,  he  suddenly 
appeared  before  Calais  with  his  entire  army. 
This  last  English  stronghold  in  France  was 
negligently  guarded,  as  the  English  believed 
that  the  overflow  of  the  surrounding 
marshes  in  winter  constituted  an  effectual 
defense.  The  French  took  the  two  forts  in 
the  first  day’s  attack,  and  carried  the  town 
itself  by  assault  after  three  bombardments, 
January  8,  1558.  The  capture  of  Guines 
followed  two  weeks  later,  and  thus  the  Eng- 
lish lost  their  last  foothold  in  France  after 
two  centuries’  possession.  The  universal 
discontent  in  England  on  account  of  this 
unnecessary  war  was  heightened  into  indig- 
nation at  this  unexpected  loss,  and  Queen 
Mary’s  death  was  hastened  by  remorse  and 
disappointment. 

The  Guises  ruled  France  during  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  Constable  Montmorenci.  who 
had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards  at 
St.  Quentin.  They  now  permitted  the  cap- 
tive Constable  to  open  negotiations  with  his 
Spanish  captors ; and  two  treaties  were 
signed  at  Cateau-Cambresis,  one  between 


France  and  Spain,  and  the  other  between 
France,  England  and  Scotland,  April,  1559. 

By  the  Peace  of  Cateau-Cambresis  both 
Spain  and  France  restored  the  conquests 
which  their  respective  armies  had  made 
during  the  war ; but  France  retained  the 
bishoprics  of  Metz,  Toul  and  Verdun,  which 
King  Henry  II.  had  wrested  from  Germany 
during  his  alliance  with  the  Protestant  Ger- 
man princes  in  their  war  with  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  As  Queen  Mary  of  England, 
the  wife  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  had  died 
during  the  conferences  for  peace,  the  Span- 
ish king  engaged  to  marry  Elizabeth,,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  King  Henry  II.  of  France; 
while  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  was  rein- 
stated in  his  paternal  inheritance,  espoused 
the  French  king’s  sister  Margaret. 

The  Peace  of  Cateau-Cambresis,  in  April, 
1559,  derives  its  chief  importance  from  the 
faCt  that  it  marked  a new  division  of  the 
European  powers,  when  national  jealousies 
gave  place  to  religious  animosity.  The 
Kings  of  Spain  and  France  ended  their  long 
contest,  so  that  both  might  be  free  to  exter- 
minate Protestantism  in  their  respective  do- 
minions ; while  England,  under  Queen 
Elizabeth,  assumed  her  place  at  the  head  of 
the  Protestant  states,  and  became  the  pro- 
tectress of  religious  freedom  in  all  European 
nations.  Spain  became  the  champion  of 
Roman  Catholicism,  and  every  European 
sovereign  who  wished  to  coerce  the  con- 
sciences of  bis  subjects  looked  to  Philip  II. 
for  aid.  Spain  was  undoubtedly  the  great- 
est power  in  Europe  during  this  period,  in 
consequence  of  her  invincible  infantry  and 
her  reputed  wealth,  drawn  from  her  vast 
American  possessions;  but  unwise  and  un- 
just restrictions  on  commerce  had  already 
cast  a blight  on  her  prosperity,  and  her  de- 
cline had  already  commenced,  though  yet 
unnoticed. 

Pope  Paul  IV.,  the  old  enemy  of  Philip 
II.  and  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.,  surprised 
the  world  by  his  sudden  plans  for  reform 
during  the  last  year  of  his  life.  He  dis- 
missed his  nephews,  who  had  made  his 
court  scandalous  by  their  robberies,  mur- 
ders and  midnight  riots.  He  also  intro- 
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duced  order  and  economy  into  his  finances; 
and,  to  protedl  his  Ministers  from  injustice, 
he  caused  a chest  to  be  put  in  a public 
place,  with  an  opening  into  which  every 
man  might  cast  his  petitions  or  complaints, 
the  Pope  having  the  only  key  to  the  chest. 
But  the  Pope’s  reforms  were  almost  harder 
to  endure  than  his  former  extravagance ; as 
his  zeal  took  the  direction  of  persecution, 
and  he  passed  his  last  days  in  listening  to 
the  stories  of  the  basest  informers  and  in 
ordering  arrests.  Upon  the  death  of  Paul 
IV.,  in  August,  1559,  the  Roman  people  im- 
mediately broke  open  the  prisons  and  re- 
leased the  captives,  threw  down  his  statue, 
and  cast  its  head  with  its  triple  crown  into 
the  Tiber. 

Gian  Angelo  Medecino,  who  was  then 
eledted  Pope  by  the  conclave  of  cardinals 
and  assumed  the  title  of  Pius  IV.,  was  an 
adtive  old  man,  affable  in  manners  and 
amiable  in  temper,  himself  no  persecutor, 
but  permitting  the  Inquisitors  to  proceed 
without  molestation  in  their  horrible  task. 
His  only  near  relative,  his  nephew,  Charles 
Borromeo,  was  a clear  and  striking  contrast 
to  the  nephews  of  other  Popes  who  made 
nepotism  notorious.  After  being  appointed 
Archbishop  of  Milan,  Charles  Borromeo 
distinguished  himself  by  the  self-denying 
purity  of  his  life,  his  frequent  and  laborious 
visits  to  the  humblest  and  remotest  moun- 
tain recesses  of  his  diocese,  and  his  minis- 
trations to  the  poor  during  a frightful  visi- 
tation of  the  plague.  Pope  Pius  IV.,  unlike 
his  predecessor,  Paul  IV.,  was  a friend  of 
both  the  Austrian  and  Spanish  Hapsburgs; 
and  he  therefore  recognized  Ferdinand  I.  as 
Emperor,  and  consented  to  reconvene  the 
Council  of  Trent  in  1562. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  Council  of  Trent 
closed  its  last  session  December  4,  1563 ; 
after  having  excluded  half  of  Christendom 
from  the  communion  of  the  Church,  and 
adopted  reformatory  measures  which  gave 
new  vigor  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  apparently  checked  the  Protestant  move- 
ment. 

The  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.,  the  paternal 
uncle  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  died  in  July, 


1564,  after  having  reigned  over  the  Ger- 
mano- Roman  Empire  but  eight  years.  His 
son,  Maximilian  II.,  had  already  been 
crowned  King  of  Germany,  as  well  of  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia ; and  after  his  father’s 
death  he  succeeded  peaceably  to  the  im- 
perial crown.  The  new  Emperor’s  justice 
and  liberality  long  delayed  the  great  war  of 
religion  which  in  the  next  century  deluged 
Germany  with  blood  for  thirty  years. 

Pope  Pius  IV.  died  in  1565  ; and  the 
Grand  Inquisitor  Ghislieri,  who  was  then 
eledled  Pope  by  the  conclave  of  cardinals, 
assumed  the  title  of  Pius  V.  The  new 
Pope’s  austere  piety  and  unyielding  will 
well  qualified  him  to  continue  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Be- 
ing convinced  of  his  own  redtitude,  he  was 
just  as  sure  that  all  who  differed  with  him 
were  guilty  of  the  most  unpardonable  sin. 
He  caused  new  prisons  to  be  built  to  confine 
his  multitudes  of  vidtim9 ; and  the  fires  of 
the  Inquisition,  or  the  executioner’s  ax, 
sent  martyrs  to  their  doom  daily.  He  sent 
troops  and  money  into  France,  with  orders 
for  the  instant  death  of  all  heretics  who 
could  be  taken.  In  1570  he  excommuni- 
cated Queen  Elizabeth  of  England  and  ab- 
solved her  subjects  from  their  allegiance  to 
her. 

In  the  meantime  Philip  II.  had  been  re- 
called into  Spain  by  the  progress  of  the 
Reformation  in  that  kingdom.  The  middle 
and  higher  classes  of  Spaniards  had  Bibles 
in  the  Castilian  dialedl  of  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage, and  the  Lutheran  dodtrines  had 
been  introduced  into  the  country  in  conse- 
quence of  the  constant  intercourse  with  Ger 
many  during  the  reign  of  Charles  V. 

Philip  II.,  who  was  of  a gloomy  and  mis- 
anthropic disposition,  stern,  haughty  and 
cruel,  and  moreover  a most  bigoted  Roman 
Catholic,  was  greatly  alarmed  by  these 
signs  of  heresy  in  Spain;  and  he  at  once 
proceeded  to  exterminate  the  evil  by  the 
fires  of  the  Inquisition,  which  had  formerly 
been  lit  only  for  Jews  and  Moors.  The  burn- 
ing of  Protestants,  called  the  auto  da  fe,  “ adl 
of  faith,”  became  a common  occurrence. 
Philip  II.  was  successful  in  completely  sup- 
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pressing  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  free  thought 
in  Spain,  and  banishing  the  Bible  and  the 
Protestant  dodtrines  from  his  kingdom,  by 
a most  cruel  persecution.  But  his  measures 
struck  a death-blow  to  the  prosperity  of 
Spain,  and  threw  that  country  back  into  the 
barbarism  from  which  it  has  not  yet  fully 
emerged,  as  is  proven  by  the  fadt  that  Spain 
had  more  printing-presses  in  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century  than  in  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth. 

The  attempt  of  Philip  II.  to  introduce 
the  Inquisition  into  the  Netherlands  led  to  his 
loss  of  those  fair  provinces,  which  succeeded 
in  establishing  their  independence  after  a 
bloody  struggle  of  forty  years,  when  the 
Dutch  Republic  became  one  of  the  independ- 
ent powers  of  Europe.  The  account  of  this 
interesting  struggle,  which  was  one  of  the 
most  important  events  of  modern  times, 
will  be  given  in  full  in  a separate  sedtion. 

Philip  II.  also  revived  his  father’s  cruel- 
ties against  the  Moriscoes,  or  nominally 
Christian  Moors  of  Spain,  who  still  occu- 
pied the  region  of  the  Alpuj  arras.  Though 
they  were  nominally  Christians,  they  secretly 
maintained  their  old  Mohammedan  faith. 
In  1556  Philip  II.  issued  an  edict  forbidding 
them  to  use  their  native  language,  to  be- 
stow Moorish  names  on  their  offspring,  or  to 
indulge  in  any  of  their  most  innocent 
national  customs,  and  requiring  them  to 
send  all  their  children  between  the  ages  of 
three  and  fifteen  to  Spanish  schools. 

Driven  to  desperation  in  1568,  the  Moris- 
coes sprang  to  arms,  massacred  the  Chris- 
tian inhabitants  of  that  region  with  the 
most  barbarous  cruelty,  besought  aid  from 
the  Turkish  Sultan  and  from  their  Moorish 
brethren  in  Africa,  and  chose  a descendant 
of  the  Ommfyad  Khalifs  of  Cordova  for 
their  sovereign.  After  a furious  struggle 
of  three  years,  marked  with  all  the  violence 
of  vengeance  on  the  one  side  and  des- 
peration on  the  other,  the  revolt  was 
crushed  in  1571.  The  fugitive  Moriscoes 
were  hunted  among  their  mountains  like 
wild  beasts,  and  their  spirit  was  broken  by 
a series  of  inhuman  massacres,  until  the  last 
symptoms  of  revolt  were  extinguished. 


The  Moriscoes  were  almost  exterminated  in 
the  struggle  which  the  bigoted  Spanish 
king’s  tyrannical  measures  had  provoked. 

In  the  meantime  the  Turks  under  Sultan 
Solyman  the  Magnificent  were  renewing 
their  aggressions  upon  the  nations  of  Chris- 
tendom. In  1565  Solyman  besieged  the 
island  of  Malta,  which  had  belonged  to  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  ever  since  Solyman  had 
wrested  Rhodes  from  them  in  1522.  The 
defense  of  Malta  by  the  Knights  of  St. 
John  in  1565  was  one  of  the  most  valiant 
operations  recorded  in  history.  The  Turks 
took  the  fort  of  St.  Elmo;  but  that  of  St. 
Michael,  under  the  command  of  the  Grand 
Master  La  Valette,  held  out  until  Sultan 
Solyman  the  Magnificent,  exhausted  by  a 
series  of  desperate  assaults,  relinquished  the 
enterprise  and  sailed  away  to  Constanti- 
nople in  a rage.  All  the  sovereigns  of 
Christendom  vied  with  each  other  in  be- 
stowing praises  and  gifts  upon  the  Grand 
Master;  and  Valetta,  the  new  capital  of 
Malta,  has  borne  his  name  ever  since. 

The  next  year,  1566,  Sultan  Solyman  the 
Magnificent  captured  the  far  more  valuable 
Greek  island  of  Chios,  the  ancient  Scio. 
The  same  year  he  renewed  his  invasion  of 
Hungary,  under  pretense  of  supporting  the 
claims  of  John  Sigismund,  son  of  John  Za- 
polya,  against  the  Emperor  Maximilian  II. 
Solyman  died  while  besieging  the  fortress 
of  Szigetli,  September,  1566;  but  his  troops 
took  the  fortress  after  a siege  rendered  mem- 
orable by  the  heroic  death  of  the  Hungarian 
commandant,  who,  wThen  the  fortress  was 
no  longer  tenable,  rushed  into  the  ranks  of 
the  Janizaries  with  six  hundred  followers, 
and  fell  pierced  with  bullets  and  arrows. 
The  victorious  Turks  forced  their  way  into 
the  citadel,  and  demanded  of  a page  where 
his  master’s  treasures  were  concealed.  The 
young  Hungarian  replied:  “My  master 
possessed  one  hundred  thousand  ducats  and 
a thousand  golden  cups,  that  are  all  de- 
stroyed ; but  he  leaves  you  treasures  of 
powder  which  will  instantly  burst  beneath 
your  feet.”  No  sooner  were  these  words 
uttered  than  the  magazines  exploded,  and 
five  thousand  Turks  perished. 
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Solyman’s  two  elder  sons  had  been  put  to 
death  through  the  intrigues  of  his  Russian 
wife,  Roxolana,  who  thus  prepared  the  way 
for  the  accession  of  her  own  son,  Selim  II. 
The  new  Sultan  was  weak  and  profligate, 
and  only  secured  the  allegiance  of  the  Jani- 
zaries by  largely  increasing  the  donative, 
which  they  demanded  at  every  change  of 
Sultans,  as  did  the  Praetorian  Guards  of 
Rome  at  the  change  of  Emperors. 

After  making  a truce  with  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  II.,  Sultan  Selim  II.  directed 
his  attention  to  the  conquest  of  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  which  had  been  a depend- 
ency of  the  Venetian  Republic  for  eighty 
years;  but  Venetian  power  was  now  on  the 
decline,  while  the  severity  of  its  rule  caused 
the  Cypriots  to  regard  the  Turks  as  deliver- 
ers. In  the  summer  of  1570  a Turkish 
army  of  fifty  thousand  men  landed  in  Cy- 
prus, whereupon  the  Venetians  retired  into 
the  towns  of  Nicosia  and  Famagusta.  The 
Turks  took  Nicosia  in  about  two  months, 
and  captured  Famagusta  in  August,  1571. 

Pope  Pius  V.,  who  was  always  an  ardent 
foe  of  the  Moslem  power,  was  now  aroused 
to  the  most  strenuous  exertions ; and  he 
united  with  King  Philip  II.  of  Spain  and 
the  Republic  of  Venice  in  a Holy  League 
against  the  Ottoman  power.  The  Holy 
League  soon  had  a fleet  of  three  hundred 
vessels  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  com- 
mand of  this  allied  Christian  fleet  was  as- 
signed to  Don  John  of  Austria,  the  half- 
brother  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain  and  the  most 
accomplished  knight  of  his  time. 

The  Turkish  fleet,  which  was  larger  than 
that  of  the  Christian  powers,  had  taken  its 
position  in  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto  when  the 
allied  fleet  appeared.  The  conflict  which 
ensued,  September  5,  1571,  was  one  of  the 
most  memorable  sea-fights  of  modem  times. 
The  Turks  were  thoroughly  defeated  with 
the  loss  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-four 
ships  and  thirty  thousand  men ; and  the 
fame  of  their  invincible  bravery  and  fortune, 
which  had  attained  its  zenith  during  the 
brilliant  career  of  Sultan  Solyman  the  Mag- 
nificent, ceased  to  be  a terror  to  the  nations 
of  Christendom. 

4—56-0.  H. 


The  Ottoman  Empire  began  its  decline 
from  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  in 
1571.  The  triumphant  Christians  might 
have  liberated  Greece  from  the  Ottoman 
yoke  had  they  been  more  closely  united  and 
thus  been  enabled  to  follow  up  their  great 
vidiory ; but  their  forces  were  divided  by 
rival  interests,  and  the  death  of  Pope  Pius 
V.  interupted  their  operations  for  a time. 
In  1573  Venice  made  a separate  peace  with 
the  Ottoman  Porte,  ceding  Cyprus  and  even 
consenting  to  pay  an  annual  tribute.  Sul- 
tan Selim  II.  died  in  1574,  his  reign  being 
signalized  by  the  beginning  of  that  series 
of  contests  between  Turkey  and  Russia  for 
the  possession  of  the  Black  Sea  which  has 
not  yet  been  ended. 

Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  who  succeeded  Pius 
V.  in  May,  1572,  was  the  author  of  the  New 
Style  of  the  calendar.  The  calendar  had 
fallen  into  confusion,  and  Gregory  XIII. 
rectified  it  by  passing  at  once  from  the  18th 
of  February  to  the  1st  of  March.  The  New 
Style  of  the  calendar  was  only  adopted 
gradually  by  the  nations  of  Europe;  and 
was  not  adopted  in  Great  Britain  and  her 
dominions  until  1752,  on  account  of  feelings 
of  prejudice  toward  popery. 

The  Emperor  Maximilian  II.  was  the  first 
of  the  European  sovereigns  who  recognized 
the  duty  of  universal  toleration.  He  re- 
laxed all  religious  despotism  in  his  hered- 
itary dominions,  Austria  and  Bohemia ; 
though  his  policy  was  frustrated  in  some 
measure  by  his  near  connexion  with  the 
Spanish  branch  of  his  dynasty;  he  having 
married  Mary,  a sister  of  King  Philip  II., 
whose  fourth  wife  was  a daughter  of  Maxi- 
milian II.  The  Empress  Mary  was  a de- 
voted adherent  of  the  Jesuits,  but  the  Em- 
peror made  an  inflexible  resistance  to  the 
arts  of  that  famous  order.  By  a treaty  with 
John  Sigismund  of  Hungary,  Maximilian 
II.  secured  the  whole  of  that  kingdom,  ex- 
cept Transylvania;  but  he  died  in  1576,  at 
the  age  of  forty-nine,  and  was  succeeded  as 
Emperor  by  his  son  Rudolf  II.,  who  had 
already  become  King  of  Germany,  Hungary 
and  Bohemia. 

King  Sebastian  of  Portugal,  whose 
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youthful  mind  had  been  instilled  by  Jesuits 
with  romantic  dreams  of  conquest  over 
Moslems,  led  an  expedition  against  the 
Moors  of  Africa  in  1574,  when  he  was 
twenty  years  of  age  ; but  little  wras  accom- 
plished in  this  first  attempt.  In  1578  King 
Sebastian  led  a second  expedition  into 
Africa  to  aid  the  fugitive  Moorish  king, 
Muley  Mohammed,  wrho  had  been  driven 
from  the  throne  of  Morocco  by  his  uncle  ; 
but  Sebastian  was  defeated  and  killed  in  the 
battle  of  Alcazarquivir,  August  4,  1578,  and 
his  army  was  almost  annihilated,  most  of 
the  nobles  and  prelates  of  Portugal  perish- 
ing. 

Sebastian  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of 
Portugal  by  his  uncle,  Cardinal  Henry  of 
Braganza,  who  died  in  1580,  after  a reign 
of  only  two  years ; whereupon  several  pre- 
tenders appeared  to  claim  the  Portuguese 
crown.  Dom  Antonio,  Henry’s  brother, 
was  crowned  at  Lisbon  by  the  Portuguese 
party,  in  June,  1580. 

The  most  powerful  of  the  rival  claimants 
for  the  vacant  throne  of  Portugal  was  King 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  who  sent  an  army  of 
twenty-four  thousand  Spanish  and  Italian 
veterans  under  the  Duke  of  Alva  into  Por- 
tugal a few  months  after  Henry’s  death  ; 
and  Dom  Antonio  was  defeated  and  wound- 
ed in  the  battle  of  Alcantara,  and  fled  into 
France  a few  months  later.  The  Duke  of 
Alva  set  up  a reign  of  terror  in  Portugal, 
similar  to  that  which  he  had  conducted  in 
the  Netherlands  ; but  his  victims  in  this  in- 
stance were  monks,  not  heretics.  After  the 
Duke  of  Alva  had  thus  effected  the  con- 
quest of  Portugal,  Philip  II.  entered  the 
country  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  Portu- 
guese Estates,  and  devoted  two  years  to  ar- 
ranging the  affairs  of  the  conquered  king- 
dom. The  union  of  Portugal  with  Spain 
lasted  sixty  years  (A.  D.  1580-1640). 

The  other  powers  of  Europe  had  been  too 
much  absorbed  in  their  own  affairs  to  inter- 
fere with  the  aggressions  of  Philip  II. 
France  and  England  suddenly  became  con- 
scious of  the  growth  of  the  Spanish  domin- 
ion, not  only  in  the  Iberian  peninsula,  but 
also  over  Portugal’s  rich  and  undeveloped 


possessions  in  Brazil,  Africa  and  Southern 
and  Eastern  Asia;  while  the  Phillippine 
Islands,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  east  of  Asia, 
which  derived  their  name  from  Philip  II., 
had  been  settled  in  1564  by  a Spanish  colony 
from  Mexico. 

France  sent  two  naval  expeditions  against 
the  Azores,  those  islands  having  declared 
for  Dom  Antonio.  The  Azores  were  of  the 
greatest  importance  as  a refitting  and  water- 
ing station  for  vessels  sailing  to  the  East  or 
West  Indies.  The  French  and  Spanish 
fleets  fought  a fierce  conflict  for  the  posses- 
sion of  those  islands,  ending  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  French  fleet,  and  all  the  French 
prisoners  being  put  to  death  as  pirates;  thus 
establishing  the  power  of  Philip  II.  firmly 
in  the  islands. 

Pope  Gregory  XIII.  died  in  1585,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Sixtus  V , one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Popes,  and  the  most  remarka- 
ble prince  of  the  Church  during  the  whole 
century  of  the  Reformation.  He  had  risen 
from  the  condition  of  a poor  shepherd  boy 
to  be  a Franciscan  monk,  then  Inquisitor, 
then  cardinal,  and  finally  Pope.  He  was  a 
man  of  strong  and  imperious  nature,  and 
maintained  the  discipline  of  the  Church 
with  inexorable  severity.  He  sought  to  re- 
store to  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter  its  former 
splendor,  and  fixed  the  number  of  cardinals 
at  seventy,  in  memory  of  the  elders  who 
aided  Moses  with  their  counsels.  He  im- 
proved the  water  supply  of  Rome,  adorned 
the  city  with  new  edifices,  drew  the  gigantic 
works  of  antiquity  from  their  rubbish,  and 
exterminated  the  banditti  who  had  infested 
the  Papal  States  during  the  inefficient  pon- 
tificate of  his  predecessor.  He  died  in 
I59°* 

Philip  II.  adorned  Spain  with  splendid 
edifices,  among  which  was  the  famous  pal- 
ace of  the  Escurial , the  grandest  monument 
of  his  reign.  This  magnificent  palace  was 
built  in  honor  of  St.  Lawrence,  to  whom 
Philip  II.  ascribed  his  vidlory  over  the 
French  at  St.  Quentin.  St.  Lawrence  was 
martyred  by  being  broiled  on  a gridiron, 
and  the  ground-plan  of  the  Escurial  was 
made  in  imitation  of  the  bars  and  handle  of 
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this  implement.  This  elegant  palace  con- 
tained the  mausoleum  of  the  Spanish  kings. 

The  gloomy  and  misanthropic  Philip  II., 
shutting  himself  up  in  the  Escurial,  plan- 
ned the  extermination  of  Protestantism  and 
the  establishment  of  a powerful  Roman 
Catholic  empire  in  Western  Europe  under 
the  supremacy  of  Spain  ; but  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Invincible  Armada  which  he 
sent  against  England  in  1588,  and  the  gal- 
lant resistance  of  the  Netherlanders  to  his 
tyranny,  thwarted  his  schemes. 


of  some  service,  as  it  led  him  to  encourage 
the  great  astronomers,  Kepler  and  Tycho 
Brahe,  who  were  successively  intrusted  with 
the  superintendence  of  his  observatory  at 
Prague. 

A singular  circumstance,  which  promised 
to  extend  Protestantism  in  Germany,  actu- 
ally strengthened  the  power  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  Archbishop-Elector 
of  Cologne,  desiring  to  marry  the  beautiful 
Agnes  von  Mansfeld,  renounced  his  alle- 
giance to  the  Romish  Church,  and  openly 


THE  ESCURIAL. 


Few  events  had  transpired  in  Germany 
since  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Rudolf 
II.,  in  1576.  His  Spanish  education  and 
the  continued  influence  of  the  Jesuits  in- 
duced him  to  expel  all  Lutherans  from  his 
hereditary  dominions,  Austria  and  Bo- 
hemia ; and  there  was  a strong  Catholic  re- 
action in  Austria  and  Bavaria.  The  favor- 
ite studies  of  Rudolf  II.  were  alchemy 
and  astrology.  His  taste  for  astrology  was 


adopted  Lutheranism.  He  intended  to  secu- 
larize his  province,  as  the  Grand  Master  of 
the  Teutonic  Knightshad  done  ; but  Prince 
Ernest  of  Bavaria,  his  former  competitor  for 
the  archbishopric,  was  elected  his  successor 
The  Protestant  German  princes  held  aloof, 
and  the  deposed  Archbishop-Elector  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  retirement  at 
Strasburg.  Thenceforth  for  almost  two 
centuries  the  Archbishop-Electors  of  Co- 
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logne  were  members  of  the  Electoral  dy- 
nasty of  Bavaria,  the  House  of  Wittelsbach. 

The  German  and  Ottoman  Empires  be- 
came involved  in  another  war  in  1593,  com- 
mencing with  the  defeat  of  the  Turkish 
governor  of  Bosnia  near  Sissek,  in  June  of 
that  year.  Sultan  Amurath  III.,  who  had 
succeeded  Selim  II.  in  1574,  immediately 
raised  a large  Turkish  army,  which  cap- 
tured Vesprim,  but  was  afterward  defeated 
by  the  Austrians.  The  next  year,  1594, 
the  principalities  of  Moldavia,  Wallachia 
and  Transylvania  revolted  from  the  Sultan 
and  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Emperor 
Rudolf  II.  Struck  with  dismay,  Sultan 
Amurath  III.  sent  to  Damascus  for  the 
holy  standard  which  was  supposed  to  insure 
vidtory  over  the  enemies  of  Islam ; but 
Amurath  III.  died  in  January,  1595,  with- 
out having  experienced  its  miraculous  help. 

Sultan  Mohammed  III.,  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Amurath  III.,  secured  his  throne 
with  the  usual  Turkish  barbarity  by  mur- 
dering his  nineteen  brothers.  The  cam- 
paign of  1595  was  disastrous  to  the  Turks, 
as  the  Austrian  army  under  Count  Mansfeld 
took  the  important  town  of  Gran  and  re- 
ceived the  submission  of  the  towns  of  Wisse- 
grad  and  Waitzen. 

The  next  year,  1596,  Sultan  Mohammed 
III.  took  the  field  in  person,  captured  Er- 
lau,  in  the  North  of  Hungary,  and  defeated 
the  Christians  with  a loss  of  fifty  thousand 
men  and  one  hundred  cannon  in  a three 
days’  battle  at  Keresztes.  Vienna  was 
seized  with  consternation,  which  spread 
throughout  Europe ; but  as  the  Turks  neg- 
lected to  follow  up  their  great  victory  they 
reaped  no  advantages  therefrom. 


The  war  lasted  ten  years  longer,  and  was 
ended  by  the  Peace  of  Sitvatorok,  January 
1,  1607,  which  showed  a great  abatement  in 
the  pretensions  of  the  Turks,  whose  power 
had  begun  to  decline.  The  Sultan  recog- 
nized the  Emperor  Rudolf  II.  with  his  full 
imperial  titles  instead  of  slightly  alluding  to 
him  as  “King  of  Vienna,”  and  relieved  him 
of  the  degrading  annual  tribute  hitherto 
exadted  by  the  Ottoman  Porte,  in  considera- 
tion of  a large  immediate  payment;  while 
the  frontiers  of  the  two  empires  remained 
almost  as  they  had  been  in  1597. 

Philip  II.  of  Spain  died  September  13, 
1598,  after  a disastrous  reign  of  forty-two 
years,  which  was  the  grave  of  Spain’s  great- 
ness. No  sovereign  ever  ascended  a throne 
with  more  magnificent  prospeCts.  Had  his 
wisdom  and  justice  been  equal  to  his  dili- 
gence, his  vast  inheritance  would  have  made 
him  by  far  the  greatest  monarch  in  Chris- 
tendom. But  he  crushed  Spain,  ruined 
Portugal,  lost  the  Northern  Netherlands, 
and  drained  the  Southern  Netherlands  of 
their  prosperity  ; and,  although  the  treas- 
ures of  Spanish  America  flowed  into  his 
coffers,  he  died  a bankrupt.  His  eldest  son, 
Don  Carlos,  a youth  of  unhappy  disposi- 
tion, became  insane  through  his  father’s  se- 
verity and  died  in  imprisonment. 

Phieip  III.,  the  youngest  and  only  sur- 
viving son  of  Philip  II.,  succeeded  his 
father  as  sovereign  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Na- 
ples, Sicily,  Milan  and  Spanish  America. 
The  proud  monarchy  which  under  the 
father  of  Philip  II.  had  held  the  balance  of 
power  in  Christendom,  and  had  been  the 
leading  Christian  power,  rapidly  declined 
under  Philip’s  insignificant  successor. 


SECTION  XV.— RISE  OF  THE  DUTCH  REPUBLIC. 


1 THE  time  of  the  accession  of 
Philip  II.  to  the  sovereignty 
of  Spain,  Naples,  Sicily,  Mi- 
lan and  the  Netherlands,  in 
1555,  the  Netherlands  com- 
prised seventeen  provinces — the  four  duchies 


of  Brabant,  Guelders,  Luxemburg  and  Lim- 
burg; the  seven  countries  of  Artois,  Flan- 
ders, Hainault,  Namur,  Zutphen,  Holland 
and  Zealand;  the  five  baronies  of  Mechlin, 
Utrecht,  Friesland,  Overvssel  and  Groning' 
en;  and  the  margravate  of  Antwerp.  These 
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seventeen  small  but  populous  provinces  con- 
tained over  two  hundred  walled  cities,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  chartered  towns,  six  thou- 
sand three  hundred  small  towns  and  vil- 
lages, sixty  strong  fortresses,  and  a large 
number  of  castles,  hamlets  and  farms. 

The  seventeen  provinces  differed  from 
each  other  in  language,  customs  and  laws. 
A corrupt  dialed  of  French  was  spoken  in 
the  four  Walloon  provinces  which  bordered 
on  France.  Flemish  was  spoken  in  the 
central  provinces,  and  Dutch  in  the  north- 
ern— both  languages  being  derived  from 
the  German.  But  all  the  provinces  were 
united  by  a common  tie  of  industry  and 
interest,  and  by  their  allegiance  to  the 
same  sovereign,  the  King  of  Spain ; while 
they  also  had  a common  legislative  assem- 
bly, called  the  States-Gcneral , which  con- 
vened at  irregular  intervals. 

The  Netherlands  were  the  most  prosper- 
ous portion  of  Europe,  and  their  inhabitants 
were  the  most  industrious  and  enlightened, 
it  being  a rare  exception  to  find  even  a 
peasant  among  them  who  was  unable  to 
read  and  write.  Agriculture  was  carried 
on  to  a high  degree  of  perfection,  and  mul- 
titudes of  skillful  and  industrious  artisans 
were  employed  in  manufactures;  while  the 
cities  of  Antwerp,  Amsterdam  and  Rotter- 
dam were  the  chief  commercial  centers  of 
Europe. 

The  people  of  the  Netherlands,  or  Low 
Countries,  had  long  been  among  the  freest 
in  Europe;  and  among  their  chartered  rights 
and  liberties  were  the  consent  of  their  own 
Estates  in  the  States-General  to  taxation, 
an  independent  judicature,  and  the  exclu- 
sion of  Spanish  troops  and  officials.  These 
rights  had  been  occasionally  infringed  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Charles  V. ; but  hostilities 
were  prevented  by  the  love  of  the  great 
Emperor  for  the  Netherlanders,  among  whom 
he  had  been  bom.  Philip  II.,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  a haughty  Spaniard,  who  looked 
upon  the  Netherlands  as  a conquered  coun- 
try, and  who  occasionally  violated  their 
hereditary  privileges. 

It  was  among  these  free  and  intelligent 
people  that  the  dodrines  of  the  Reformation 


had  received  an  early  and  favorable  recep- 
tion, and  had  obtained  many  adherents. 
This  state  of  things  gave  great  annoyance 
to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  he  endeav- 
ored by  eleven  successive  edids  to  check 
the  growth  of  Protestantism.  As  his  edids 
failed,  he  finally  introduced  the  Inquisition 
into  the  Netherlands,  but  greatly  restrided 
its  powers  and  sought  to  deprive  it  of  many 
of  the  cruel  features  which  had  marked  its 
course  in  Spain.  Nevertheless,  it  was  im- 
possible to  change  the  character  of  that  in- 
famous tribunal,  and  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  V.  several  thousand  Protestant 
Netherlanders  died  the  death  of  martyrs  by 
its  orders. 

When  Philip  II.,  in  1559,  left  the  Nether- 
lands for  Spain  he  assigned  the  regency  of 
those  fair  provinces  to  his  half-sister  Mar- 
garet, Duchess  of  Parma.  Her  Council  was 
composed  of  Granvelle,  Bishop  of  Arras — 
afterward  Archbishop  of  Mechlin  and  car- 
dinal; Viglius,  an  experienced  lawyer  and 
statesman;  and  Count  Barlaimont,  an  honest 
and  loyal  Flemish  nobleman. 

The  most  important  man  in  the  Nether- 
lands was  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  a 
friend  and  favorite  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.,  and  a Catholic,  but  then  only  known 
for  his  vast  wealth  and  his  powerful  con- 
nections. He  was  a member  of  the  famous 
family  known  as  the  House  of  Nassau, 
which  had  been  of  princely  rank  in  Ger- 
many for  five  centuries  and  had  given  one 
Emperor,  and  which  was  older  in  the  Neth- 
erlands than  the  Houses  of  Hapsburg  and 
Burgundy,  to  both  of  which  Philip  II.  be- 
longed. 

The  House  of  Nassau  had  lost  the  prin- 
cipality of  Orange  during  the  wars  between 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  of 
France,  but  that  principality  was  restored 
to  William  by  the  Peace  of  Cateau-Cam- 
bresis,  in  April,  1559.  William  was  a hos- 
tage in  Paris  before  the  conclusion  of  that 
peace,  and  King  Henry  II.  of  France  then 
and  there  confidentially  revealed  to  him  the 
secret  agreement  between  himself  and  King 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  for  the  extirpation  of 
heresy  in  their  respective  dominions.  Al- 
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though  William  of  Orange  was  then  a Ro- 
man Catholic,  his  just  soul  revolted  from 
such  a plot,  and  he  was  thus  opportunely 
put  on  his  guard. 

The  first  step  which  alarmed  the  more 
liberal  party  in  the  Netherlands  after  the 
accession  of  Philip  II.  was  the  creation  of 
many  new  bishoprics.  Count  Egmont,  a 
highly  distinguished  Flemish  nobleman,  also 
a Roman  Catholic,  was  sent  into  Spain  to  in- 
form Philip  II.  of  the  growing  discontents 
of  the  Netherlanders,  and  to  ask  redress. 
But  Count  Egmont  was  misled  by  the 
king’s  flatteries  and  gifts,  and  he  returned 
to  his  anxious  friends  with  extravagant 
views  of  the  good  intentions  of  Philip  II. 

Soon  afterward  the  King  of  Spain  ordered 
the  Inquisition  in  the  Netherlands  to  pro- 
ceed without  delay;  declaring  that  he  would 
rather  lose  a hundred  thousand  lives,  were 
they  all  his  own,  than  to  tolerate  the  slight- 
est deviation  from  the  Catholic  standards 
of  faith.  At  the  same  time  the  laws  against 
heresy  were  made  so  severe  that  reading  the 
Bible  and  praying  in  one’s  own  house  were 
punishable  with  death.  Philip’s  order  of 
“death  to  heretics”  caused  thousands  of 
Netherlanders  to  flee  from  the  country. 
Thirty  thousand  Flemings  settled  in  Eng- 
land, and  their  capital  and  skill  in  fine 
manufactures  contributed  to  the  growing 
prosperity  of  that  country. 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  though  a Catholic, 
and  then  governor  of  Holland  and  Zealand, 
refused  to  consent  to  the  burning  of  his 
Protestant  subjects,  as  did  also  the  Catholic 
governors  of  several  other  Netherland  prov- 
inces. Two  thousand  persons  of  all  sects 
and  parties  in  the  Netherlands  now  united 
for  mutual  defense.  They  denounced  the 
Inquisition,  but  reasserted  their  loyalty  to 
King  Philip  II.  and  their  determination  to 
keep  down  all  tumult  and  rebellion.  They 
presented  a list  of  demands  to  the  regent, 
who  became  alarmed  by  the  number  and 
powerful  array  of  her  petitioners,  but  she 
was  reassured  when  one  of  her  Councilors 
branded  the  petitioners  as  “ only  a pack  of 
beggars.”  The  petitioners  seized  upon  the 
opprobrious  term  as  a party  watchword  ; 


and  the  next  day  it  was  adoped  by  them  at 
a great  banquet,  where  Count  Brederode 
appeared  carrying  a wallet  and  a wooden 
bowl,  which  was  passed  around  the  table 
amid  jovial  shouts  of  “ Long  live  the  Beg- 
gars ! ” 

The  government  replied  to  the  petition 
by  issuing  an  edict  which  it  styled  the 
“ Moderation  ; ” but,  as  the  only  concession 
which  it  made  was  that  of  permitting  here- 
tics to  be  hanged  instead  of  burned,  the 
Netherlanders  called  the  decree  “ Moder- 
ation.” The  excitement . increased  ; and 
thousands  began  to  assemble  in  the  woods 
by  night,  and  afterwards  in  daylight  on 
the  open  plains,  to  listen  to  preachers 
who  harangued  them  upon  the  miseries 
of  the  country.  The  multitudes  grew 
bolder;  and  eventually  riotous  mobs  in 
Brussels,  Antwerp  and  other  Netherland’ 
towns  demolished  the  cathedrals  and  de- 
stroyed the  images  of  the  Virgin  and  the 
saints.  At  length  the  regent  Margaret, 
who  was  virtually  a prisoner  in  her  own 
house,  was  forced  to  sign  a permission  for 
Protestants  to  assemble  for  worship  so  long 
as  they  congregated  unarmed  and  did  not 
molest  the  Catholics,  A.  D.  1566. 

Secret  intelligence  from  Spain  convinced 
the  Netherlanders  that  an  appeal  to  arms 
was  inevitable.  A battle  was  fought  near 
Antwerp,  in  March,  1567,  in  which  fifteen 
hundred  of  the  “Beggars”  were  slain;  and 
three  hundred  others  were  subsequently 
massacred.  After  vainly  trying  to  medi- 
ate between  the  hostile  parties,  the  Prince 
of  Orange  retired  into  Germany. 

When  Philip  II.  heard  of  the  outbreaks 
in  the  Netherlands  he  tore  his  beard  in  rage; 
and,  seeing  the  necessity  of  assigning  the 
direction  of  affairs  in  the  Netherlands  to 
stronger  and  sterner  hands  than  those  of 
his  half-sister,  he  sent  the  infamous  Duke 
of  Alva,  a man  of  iron  will  and  cruel  inflex- 
ibility of  purpose,  to  crush  the  revolt.  The 
Duke  of  Alva  arrived  at  Brussels  with  a 
Spanish  army  in  August,  1567,  and  treach- 
erously seized  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn 
and  imprisoned  them  in  a dungeon  at 
Ghent,  although  they  were  Catholic  nobles; 
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after  which  he  organized  an  infamous  tri- 
bunal in  his  own  house  at  Brussels  and  by 
his  own  authority;  and  this  tribunal  soon 
justified  its  name,  the  “Council  of  Blood.* * 

The  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  Nether- 
land  nobles  who  were  with  him  in  Germany 
were  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Coun- 
cil of  Blood,  but  they  replied  by  denying  its 
authority.  Count  Buren,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  was  thereupon  torn 
from  his  studies  at  the  University  of  Lou- 
vain and  sent  a prisoner  into  Spain.  As  the 
Duchess  Margaret  of  Parma  was  thus  super- 
seded in  her  command  by  the  cruel  Duke 
of  Alva,  she  resigned  the  regency  of  the 
Netherlands  and  retired  into  Italy;  where- 
upon the  Duke  of  Alva  assumed  her  powers 
and  became  Governor-General  of  the  Neth- 
erlands. 

In  February,  1568,  a decree  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, confirmed  by  a royal  edi<5t  ten  days 
afterward,  sentenced  the  whole  population 
of  the  Netherlands  to  death,  with  a few 
exceptions  specially  stated.  Although  this 
extravagant  decree  was  not  literally  exe- 
cuted, it  was  made  the  warrant  for  innumer- 
able atrocities.  Common  criminals  were 
hanged,  nobles  were  beheaded,  and  obsti- 
nate heretics  were  burned.  At  first  the 
king’s  officials  obtained  a revenue  from  the 
confiscated  property  of  the  victims  of 
Spanish  tyranny  ; but,  as  this  revenue  was 
soon  exhausted,  an  arbitrary  tax  of  one  per 
cent  upon  all  real  estate  and  personal  prop- 
erty, five  per  cent  upon  all  transfers  of  real 
estate,  and  ten  per  cent  upon  all  other 
articles  sold,  aroused  the  indignation  even 
of  the  classes  who  had  escaped  the  persecu- 
tions. 

These  measures  struck  a terrible  blow  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  Netherlands.  Com- 
merce ceased  ; towns  were  deserted ; and 
people  on  the  coast  took  refuge  upon  the 
sea  or  beyond,  while  many  in  the  interior 
fled  to  the  forests  and  became  the  terror  of 
travelers  and  of  the  neighboring  villages. 
The  Prince  of  Orange  granted  letters  of 
marque  to  many  of  the  sea-farers,  called 
“Sea- Beggars,”  who,  as  privateers,  or  pi- 
rates, preyed  upon  Spanish  commerce  and 


became  a terror  to  Spanish  seamen.  The 
outlaws  of  the  woods  were  known  as  “ Wild 
Beggars.” 

The  Emperor  Maximilian  II.  remonstrat- 
ed with  his  cousin,  King  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
and  claimed  the  “Circle  of  Burgundy”  as 
under  his  own  protection ; but  Philip  II. 
replied  that  he  would  rather  not  reign  at  all 
than  reign  over  heretics,  and  that  he  would 
persevere  in  the  policy  which  he  had  in- 
augurated though  the  skies  should  fall. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  now  mustered  three 
armies  from  his  own  resources  and  from  the 
contributions  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
cities,  and  planned  a threefold  attack  upon 
the  provinces  held  by  the  Spanish  troops 
under  the  Duke  of  Alva.  Before  appealing 
to  arms,  the  Prince  of  Orange  published  a 
“Justification,”  denouncing  the  Council  of 
Blood  and  all  the  atrocious  aCts  of  the 
cruel  Governor-General,  and  charging  King 
Philip  II.  with  having  forgotten  all  his  own 
royal  oaths  as  sovereign  of  the  Netherlands, 
as  well  as  the  services  which  the  House  of 
Orange  had  rendered  to  Philip  II.  and  his 
ancestors.  Two  of  the  Netherland  armies 
were  defeated.  The  third  patriot  army, 
under  Count  Louis  of  Nassau,  the  brother 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  achieved  a brill- 
iant victory  over  the  Spaniards  near  Gron- 
ingen ; but  his  other  brother,  Adolf  of 
Nassau,  was  killed,  as  was  also  the  Spanish 
commander  D’Aremberg. 

Counts  Egmont  and  Horn  were  tried  by 
the  Duke  of  Alva’s  Council  of  Blood  at 
Brussels,  and  were  hastily  condemned  and 
executed.  As  both  were  Knights  of  the 
Golden  Fleece,  they  had  a right  to  be  tried 
only  by  the  statutes  of  their  order.  Egmont 
might  also  have  claimed  the  privileges  of 
his  native  province,  the  duchy  of  Brabant — 
privileges  which  King  Philip  II.  had  sol- 
emnly guaranteed  at  his  accession;  while 
Horn,  who  was  a German  count,  was  sub- 
ject only  to  trial  by  the  Electors  and  princes 
of  the  Germano- Roman  Empire.  But  law 
and  equity  were  disregarded  by  the  bigoted 
King  of  Spain  and  his  cruel  instrument,  the 
Duke  of  Alva;  and  both  Egmont  and  Horn 
were  beheaded  in  the  great  .square  of  Brus- 
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3els,  June  5,  1568.  Two  years  afterward 
Count  Horn’s  brother,  the  Baron  Montigny, 
who  had  gone  on  an  embassy  to  Spain  in 
1566,  was  privately  garroted  in  the  prison 
to  which  he  had  been  illegally  consigned. 

After  the  execution  of  Counts  Egmont 
and  Horn,  the  Duke  of  Alva  marched 
against  Count  Louis  of  Nassau,  wTho  was 
defeated  at  Emden  with  the  loss  of  his  en- 
tire army,  and  escaped  into  Germany  with- 
out any  followers.  His  brother,  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  was  soon  afterward  forced  to  dis- 
band his  army;  and  both  brothers  proceeded 
with  several  hundred  cavalry  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Huguenots  in  the  civil-religious 
wars  of  France,  while  waiting  for  a more 
auspicious  time  for  the  deliverance  of  their 
own  oppressed  country. 

For  four  years  the  Sea- Beggars  had  car- 
ried their  prizes  into  English  harbors,  where 
they  obtained  water  and  provisions,  though 
England  was  then  nominally  at  peace  with 
Spain.  Queen  Elizabeth  secretly  supplied 
the  Flemish  patriots  with  money;  while 
Philip  II.  sent  gold,  spies  and  assassins  into 
England  to  instigate  conspiracies  against 
its  Protestant  queen.  But  at  length  the 
Queen  of  England,  unwilling  to  declare  war 
against  the  King  of  Spain,  and  unable  to 
continue  her  assistance  to  the  rebels  of  the 
Netherlands  without  doing  so,  forbade  her 
subjects  to  sell  food  to  the  Sea- Beggars. 

Thereupon  De  la  Marck,  a Flemish  cap- 
tain, with  twenty-four  vessels,  sailed  from 
England  to  the  northernmost  island  of  Zea- 
land, and  seized  its  capital,  Briel,  which 
he  made  the  stronghold  of  the  Sea-Beg- 
gars. Thus  encouraged,  the  towns  of  Wal- 
cheren,  Enckhuisen  and  many  others  in  the 
Northern  Netherlands  hastened  to  cast  off 
the  oppressive  yoke  of  the  Duke  of  Alva 
and  his  despotic  master,  the  King  of  Spain. 
Deputies  from  the  nobles  and  cities  assem- 
bled at  Dort,  July  15,  1572,  and  declared 
William,  Prince  of  Orange,  to  be  the  lawful 
Stadtholder  of  the  four  provinces  of  Hol- 
land, Zealand,  Friesland  and  Utrecht,  dur- 
ing the  absence  of  King  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 
This  was  the  founding  of  the  Dutch  Repub- 
lic; and  Queen  Elizabeth’s  order-in-council 


led  diredtly  thereto,  though  not  so  intended. 

The  Duke  of  Alva  was  in  despair  for  the 
moment.  The  French  court  seemed  to  have 
become  Protestant  for  the  time,  and  to  be 
resolved  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  heretics 
in  the  Netherlands.  Count  Louis  of  Nassau 
was  besieged  in  Mons;  but  his  brother,  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  had  advanced  with  a force 
of  German  auxiliaries  and  captured  Rure- 
mond,  Dendermonde,  Mechlin  and  Oude- 
narde,  and  was  on  the  point  of  relieving 
Louis  when  the  situation  was  entirely 
changed  by  the  news  of  the  Massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew  in  France. 

An  auxiliary  force  of  Huguenot  soldiers 
from  France,  paid  by  their  king,  Charles 
IX.,  to  cooperate  in  the  defense  of  Mons, 
were  betrayed,  and  were  massacred  in  cold 
blood  after  being  taken  prisoners,  in  accord- 
ance with  their  king’s  recommendation  to 
the  Duke  of  Alva.  Mons  surrendered  to 
the  Spaniards  on  honorable  terms.  All  the 
towns  of  the  duchy  of  Brabant  and  the 
county  of  Flanders  were  forced  to  submit  to 
the  Duke  of  Alva.  Mechlin  was  the  scene 
of  a three  days’  pillage  and  massacre.  The 
revolt  in  the  southern  provinces  of  the 
Netherlands  was  ended  by  defeat,  but  in 
the  northern  provinces  it  triumphed,  and  the 
Prince  of  Orange  returned  to  Holland  and 
came  into  possession  of  the  government  of 
the  new  Dutch  Republic. 

The  Dutch  fleet  was  frozen  up  in  the 
harbor  of  Amsterdam  during  the  winter  of 
I572“’73-  The  Spaniards  marched  across 
the  ice  to  attack  this  fleet,  but  it  was  suc- 
cessfully defended  by  a troop  of  Dutch 
musketeers  on  skates.  One  of  the  most 
obstinate  of  the  operations  of  the  war  was 
the  siege  of  Haarlem.  Several  hundreds  of 
the  most  honorable  women  enrolled  and 
armed  themselves  for  the  defense  of  their 
native  city,  and  participated  in  several  bat- 
tles. Thousands  of  Spaniards  perished  from 
cold,  hunger  and  sickness;  but  Haarlem 
finally  surrendered  to  the  Spaniards,  and 
between  two  and  three  thousand  of  its  citi- 
zens were  put  to  death.  Warned  by  the 
dreadful  example  of  Haarlem,  the  town  of 
Alkmaar  made  so  resolute  a defense  that 
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the  Spanish  commander  was  obliged  to  raise 
the  siege. 

The  Duke  of  Alva  was  recalled  from  the 
Netherlands  in  1573.  According  to  his  own 
boast,  the  death-sentence  which  the  Council 
of  Blood  had  pronounced  against  all  “ here- 
tics,,  was  so  well  executed  that  during  his 
administration  of  six  years  (A.  D.  1567- 
1573)  eighteen  thousand  persons  were  put 
to  death. 

The  Duke  of  Alva’s  successor  as  Spanish 
Governor-General  of  the  Netherlands  was 
Don  Louis  de  Requesens,  whose  just  and 
liberal  character  was  a pledge  of  a more  con- 
ciliatory policy.  Wholesale  robbery  and 
massacre  were  now  discontinued,  but  the 
arbitrary  and  oppressive  taxes  were  still 
levied,  and  the  Council  of  Blood  continued 
its  sittings. 

The  Netherland  patriots  were  everywhere 
victorious  at  sea,  but  the  invincible  Spanish 
infantry  maintained  its  old  renown.  Count 
Louis  of  Nassau  marched  with  some  Ger- 
man recruits  to  join  his  brother,  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  but  was  defeated  and  killed  near 
Nimeguen,  February,  1574. 

The  Spaniards  now  pressed  the  siege  of 
Leyden  with  vigor,  and  the  heroic  defense 
of  the  city  by  the  Dutch  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  events  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  garrison  was  small,  but  the  resistance 
was  chiefly  maintained  by  the  valor  and 
constancy  of  the  citizens.  Famine  began 
its  horrors  in  June,  1574,  and  the  city  was 
not  relieved  until  October  3,  1574. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  anxiously  watched 
the  foe  from  his  head-quarters  at  Delft  and 
Rotterdam,  but  could  only  bring  his  fleet  to 
the  relief  of  the  beleaguered  city  by  opening 
the  dykes  on  the  Meuse  and  the  Yssel,  and 
thus  laying  the  country  under  water  and 
flooding  the  Spanish  trenches.  The  young 
grain  was  in  the  fields;  but  the  states  con- 
sented to  the  sacrifice,  and  the  dykes  were 
cut  under  the  direction  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange. 

The  starving  citizens  of  Leyden,  from 
their  towers,  watched  the  rise  of  the  flood 
from  the  sea  which  engulfed  their  fertile 
celds  and  which  was  to  bring  them  relief. 


A provision  fleet  of  two  hundred  vessels 
sailed  from  Delft,  but  the  waters  were  twice 
driven  back  by  an  east  wind,  and  the  fleet 
lay  helplessly  stranded ; while  the  more 
feeble  and  desperate  citizens  crowded  around 
the  burgomaster  in  the  city,  clamoring  for 
either  food  or  surrender.  The  burgomaster 
replied:  “I  have  taken  an  oath  never  to 
put  myself  or  my  fellow-citizens  in  the 
power  of  the  false  and  cruel  Spaniards; 
and  I will  rather  die  than  break  it.  But 
here  is  my  sword  ; plunge  it,  if  you  will, 
into  my  breast,  and  devour  my  flesh,  if  that 
will  relieve  your  hunger.” 

The  starving  people  of  Leyden  were 
roused  to  new  courage  by  the  noble  ex- 
ample of  their  burgomaster,  and  their 
patience  was  finally  rewarded.  A north- 
westerly gale  which  set  in  on  October  1st 
forced  the  waters  of  the  North  Sea  over  the 
ruined  dykes.  The  Dutch  fleet  was  now 
fairly  afloat,  and  it  engaged  in  a strange 
midnight  struggle  with  the  Spanish  fleet 
amid  the  boughs  of  orchards  and  the  chim- 
neys of  submerged  buildings  ; but  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Spaniards  was  finally  worn 
out  by  the  wonderful  constancy  and  deter- 
mination of  the  Dutch,  in  whose  cause  the 
elements  of  wind  and  water  appeared  en- 
listed. Even  the  fall  of  a large  part  of  the 
walls  of  Leyden,  which  the  waters  had 
undermined,  frightened  the  Spaniards  only, 
and  they  hastily  evacuated  their  two  forts 
and  fled.  The  Dutch  fleet  sailed  up  the 
channel  thus  formed,  and  distributed  loaves 
of  bread  all  the  way  to  the  crowds  of  hungry 
people  along  the  banks. 

No  sooner  were  the  pangs  of  hunger  re- 
lieved than  the  entire  population  of  Leyden 
walked  in  joyful  procession  to  the  principal 
church  in  the  city,  and  there  rendered  thanks 
to  God  for  their  great  deliverance.  The  next 
day  a north-easterly  gale  swept  the  inun- 
dating waters  back  into  the  sea,  and  the 
dykes  were  soon  repaired.  The  institution 
of  an  annual  fair  of  ten  days  and  the  found- 
ing of  a university  at  Leyden  rewarded  the 
citizens  for  their  heroic  defense,  and  that 
university  has  honored  Europe  with  many 
illustrious  men.  The  Synod  of  Dort  in 
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1574  established  Calvinism  as  the  state- 
religion  of  the  new  Dutch  Republic. 

Thus  defeated  in  war  and  ruined  in 
finance,  Philip  II.  of  Spain  at  length  ac- 
cepted the  mediation  of  his  cousin,  the  Em- 
peror Maximilian  II.,  which  he  had  refused 
so  arrogantly  before ; and  with  this  objedt 
a congress  was  held  at  Buda,  in  Hungary, 
for  three  months  in  1575.  But,  as  the 
Spanish  king  would  make  no  concessions, 
and  as  the  revolted  Netherlanders  had  no 
reason  to  have  any  confidence  in  his  word, 
the  war  was  renewed  with  more  than  its 
former  fury. 

Don  Louis  de  Requesens,  the  Governor- 
General  of  the  Netherlands,  died  in  March, 
1576 — an  event  which  was  followed  by  still 
greater  confusion  in  the  distradted  country. 
The  unpaid  Spanish  soldiery  broke  out  into 
open  mutiny,  marched  through  the  prov- 
inces, plundering  and  destroying  without 
hindrance.  They  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  towns  of  Alost,  Ghent,  Utrecht,  Maes- 
tricht  and  Valenciennes;  and  finally  they 
subjected  Antwerp,  the  richest  city  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  then  the  banking  center 
of  all  Europe,  to  a frightful  pillage  and  mas- 
sacre lasting  three  days,  during  which  a 
thousand  houses  were  reduced  to  ashes  and 
eight  thousand  citizens  slaughtered. 

This  disastrous  state  of  affairs  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  in- 
duced the  Prince  of  Orange  to  persuade  the 
authorities  at  Brussels  to  summon  the  States- 
General;  and  when  that  assembly  was  con- 
vened he  complied  with  their  request  by 
sending  several  thousand  troops  to  drive 
the  Spanish  soldiery  from  Ghent.  An  alli- 
ance, called  the  Pacification  of  Ghent , was 
now  formed  by  all  but  one  of  the  provinces 
of  both  the  Northern  and  the  Southern 
Netherlands,  November  8,  1576;  by  which 
it  was  agreed  to  summon  the  Estates  of  all 
the  Netherlands  to  an  assembly  like  the  one 
which  had  received  the  abdication  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  also  to  drive  all 
Spanish  troops  from  the  Netherlands  and  to 
provide  for  religious  peace  and  toleration. 

Just  before  the  Pacification  of  Ghent, 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  appointed  his  half- 


brother, Don  John  of  Austria,  the  vidtor  of 
Lepanto,  to  the  office  of  Governor- General 
of  the  Netherlands,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  Don  Louis  de  Requesens. 
But  the  Netherlanders  were  so  united  in 
resisting  the  Spaniards  that  Don  John  was 
obliged  to  enter  even  Luxemburg — the  only 
Netherland  city  that  had  refused  to  join  the 
others  in  the  Pacification  of  Ghent — in  the 
disguise  of  a Moorish  slave,  November, 
1576. 

As  Don  John  was  without  money  or 
soldiers,  his  only  alternative  was  to  con- 
cede all  the  demands  of  the  revolted  Neth- 
erlanders and  to  take  an  oath  to  observe  all 
the  charters  and  customs  of  the  country ; 
and  these  concessions  were  embodied  in  the 
Perpetual  EdiU — a name  seemingly  intend- 
ed for  mockery,  as  King  Philip  II.  had  in- 
structed his  half-brother  to  promise  every- 
thing but  to  perform  nothing.  As  the 
Netherlanders  still  refused  to  give  Don  John 
possession  of  the  citadel  of  Brussels,  he  re- 
venged himself  by  treacherously  seizing  the 
fortress  of  Namur  and  by  capturing  Charle- 
mont  and  Marienburg ; but  the  citizens  of 
Ghent  and  Antwerp  destroyed  the  citadels 
of  those  cities  to  prevent  him  from  getting 
possession  of  them. 

The  Catholic  nobles  of  the  Netherlands 
now  set  up  the  Archduke  Matthias  of  Aus- 
tria, brother  of  the  Emperor  Rudolf  II.  of 
Germany,  as  a rival  to  Don  John  of  Austria. 
The  Prince  of  Orange  recognized  Matthias 
as  Governor- General  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  was  named  his  lieutenant.  The  bonds 
between  the  Northern  and  Southern  Neth- 
erlands were  more  closely  drawn  together 
by  the  Union  of  Brussels,  a new  league  of 
all  the  states  of  the  Netherlands  for  the 
common  defense,  on  the  basis  of  perfedt  re- 
ligious toleration.  That  was  the  last  time 
that  all  the  Netherlands  were  united  until 
the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  (A. 
D.  1814-1830). 

About  this  time  Queen  Elizabeth  discov- 
ered a plot  of  Don  John  to  depose  her,  marry 
Mary  Stuart  and  reign  over  England;  the 
plot  being  favored  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII. 
and  by  the  Guises  of  France,  but  being 
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viewed  with  unbrotherly  jealousy  by  the 
King  of  Spain.  In  consequence  of  this  plot 
the  Queen  of  England  rendered  more  effec- 
tive assistance  to  the  Netherlands  by  send- 
ing six  thousand  men  to  aid  the  forces  of  the 
revolted  provinces,  early  in  1578. 

Philip  II.  had  prepared  for  this  action  of 
England’s  queen  by  sending  his  nephew 
Alexander  Famese  of  Parma,  the  son  of 
Philip’s  half-sister  Margaret,  the  former 
regent  of  the  Netherlands,  with  reinforce- 
ments of  Spanish  and  Italian  veterans.  The 
army  of  the  Netherlands  was  almost  anni- 
hilated in  the  battle  of  Gemblours,  but  the 
struggling  patriots  were  more  than  consoled 
for  that  disaster  by  the  accession  of  Amster- 
dam to  the  Union  of  Brussels  a week  after- 
ward. 

In  August,  1578,  Don  John  was  defeated 
at  Rymenants,  chiefly  by  the  English 
auxiliaries,  and  died  from  disease  two 
months  afterward.  His  successor  as  Gov- 
ernor-General was  Alexander  Famese  of 
Parma,  who  was  the  greatest  general  of  the 
time,  though  he  did  not  possess  that  fasci- 
nation of  manner  which  rendered  his  pre- 
decessor so  extremely  popular. 

In  the  meantime  the  Catholic  party  which 
had  set  up  the  Archduke  Matthias  of 
Austria  discovered  that  he  was  a useless 
puppet,  and  virtually  deposed  him  by  call- 
ing in  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  brother  of  King 
Charles  IX.  of  France,  and  of  Henry  III., 
the  next  King  of  France.  The  Duke 
of  Anjou  was  a weak  and  insignificant 
character,  capable  of  being  flattered  by 
the  high  sounding  title  of  “Defender  of 
the  Liberties  of  the  Netherlands.”  He 
hoped  to  become  King  of  England  by  mar- 
rying Queen  Elizabeth — a hope  which  the 
English  queen,  by  her  subtle  and  wavering 
policy,  neither  indulged  nor  denied. 

The  Duke  of  Anjou  entered  the  county 
of  Hainault  with  a French  army  in  Septem- 
ber, 1578,  and  took  several  towns  from  the 
Spaniards;  but  he  then  feigned  submission 
to  the  will  of  Queen  Elizabeth  by  returning 
into  France.  As  England’s  great  queen 
believed  firmly  in  the  “divine  right  of 
kings,”  she  was  not  favorable  to  the  inde- 


pendence of  the  Netherlands,  but  she  de- 
sired that  their  hereditary  sovereign  should 
be  forced  to  respeCt  their  rights  and  liber- 
ties. Her  council,  however,  desired  to  see 
the  Netherlands  severed  from  the  crown  of 
Spain,  even  if  they  became  dependencies  of 
France. 

The  union  of  the  seventeen  states  of  the 
Netherlands  finally  received  its  death-blow 
by  the  excesses  of  the  popular  party,  and 
not  by  foreign  despotism.  An  insurrection 
was  incited  at  Ghent  against  the  terms  of 
the  religious  peace  by  two  Protestant  noble- 
men of  radical  principles  and  depraved  char- 
acter. The  rebels  imprisoned  the  governor 
of  Ghent,  and  organized  a democracy  in 
which  the  legislative  power  wras  vested  in 
the  deans  of  the  guilds  and  the  captains  of 
the  militia,  while  the  executive  authority 
was  assigned  to  a council  of  eighteen  citi- 
zens. The  same  thing  occurred  in  many 
other  towns  of  the  Southern,  or  Catholic, 
Netherlands. 

The  Archduke  Matthias  of  Austria  and 
the  Prince-Palatine,  John  Casimir,  support- 
ed the  democracy  ; and  these  dissensions 
among  the  reputed  friends  of  liberty  were 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  Nether- 
lands. The  arms  which  should  have  pre- 
sented a united  front  to  the  common  foe 
were  turned  against  each  other.  The  four 
Walloon  provinces  bordering  on  France 
were  ravaged  by  a Huguenot  force  from 
that  kingdom  ; while  the  Walloons,  with 
French  assistance,  devastated  the  country 
as  far  as  Ghent. 

The  destructive  elements  were  mingled 
with  the  Huguenots  of  France  in  these  dis- 
orders, which  thus  effectually  severed  the 
Southern,  or  Catholic,  provinces  of  the  Neth- 
erlands from  the  Union  of  Brussels.  The 
Prince  of  Orange  had  vainly  endeavored  to 
suppress  the  revolutionary  movements  by 
protecting  the  interests  of  the  Catholic 
priests  and  people;  but  he  only  succeeded 
in  forming  a closer  union  of  the  seven 
Northern,  or  Protestant,  provinces  of  the 
Netherlands — Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht, 
Guelders,  Overyssel,  Friesland  and  Gron- 
ingen— which  were  thus  united  in  a perma- 
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nent  league  by  the  Union  of  Utrecht , in 
1579,  making  the  Dutch  Republic  a cer- 
tainty. These  seven  provinces,  while  ac- 
knowledging a nominal  allegiance  to  Philip 
II.,  resolved  to  drive  all  foreigners  from  the 
country  and  to  restore  the  old  laws,  customs 
and  privileges  of  each  province. 

A congress  at  Cologne,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Emperor  Rudolf  II.,  and  at- 
tended by  the  envoys  of  the  Netherlands, 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  Pope  Gregory  XIII., 
several  German  states,  France  and  England, 
failed  to  bring  about  the  union  and  recon- 
ciliation of  all  the  provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands, as  neither  side  would  make  any 
concessions,  though  seven  months  were  oc- 
cupied in  diligent  diplomacy. 

The  four  Walloon  provinces  submitted  to 
King  Philip  II.  on  condition  that  he  should 
withdraw  the  Spanish  troops;  and  thus  the 
Netherlands  were  divided  into  three  parts — 
the  Protestant  United  States  in  the  North; 
the  middle  or  Flemish  provinces,  whose 
population  was  almost  equally  divided  be- 
tween Roman  Catholicism  and  Protestant- 
ism; and  the  wholly  Catholic  Walloon  prov- 
inces in  the  South. 

Alexander  Famese  of  Parma  took  Maes- 
tricht  at  the  close  of  June,  1579,  after  a 
siege  of  three  months;  and  that  city  suffered 
terribly  from  the  brutal  rage  of  the  victori- 
ous Spanish  troops.  Order  was  restored  in 
Ghent  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  ex- 
acted a just  restitution  of  property  which 
had  been  plundered  during  the  riots. 

By  the  advice  of  Cardinal  Granvelle,  who 
had  now  returned  to  power,  King  Philip 
II.  published  his  royal  ban  against  William, 
Prince  of  Orange,  the  Stadtholder  of  the 
Dutch  Republic.  By  this  sentence  of  out- 
lawry the  King  of  Spain  denounced  the 
crimes  of  Cain  and  Judas  Iscariot  against 
the  illustrious  and  blameless  patriot,  set  a 
price  of  twenty-five  thousand  gold  crowns 
upon  his  head,  and  offered  a title  and  rank 
of  nobility  to  any  one  who  would  assassinate 
him,  as  well  as  pardon  for  all  the  crimes 
which  he  might  have  committed,  however 
heinous  they  might  be. 

William  of  Orange  replied  to  the  Spanish 


king’s  denunciation  by  a most  remarkable 
state-paper,  in  which  he  treated  that  denun- 
ciation with  the  contempt  which  it  so  richly 
merited.  In  this  document  William  de- 
clared that  Philip  II.  had  forfeited  all  his 
hereditary  claims  upon  the  Netherlands  by 
his  violation  of  his  solemn  oaths  and  the 
charters  of  those  states,  “not  once  only, 
but  a million  of  times.”  He  indignantly 
hurled  back  upon  the  Spanish  king  himself 
the  charge  of  having  fomented  discord  in 
the  Netherlands,  as  that  monarch’s  atro- 
cious cruelty  had  made  his  most  loyal  and 
peaceful  subjects  the  victims  of  pillage  and 
massacre.  William  ridiculed  Philip’s  at- 
tempt to  terrify  him  by  setting  a price  upon 
his  head,  and  inquired  if  the  Spanish  king 
could  imagine  him  to  be  ignorant  of  the  nu- 
merous previous  efforts  of  bribed  poisoners 
and  assassins.  The  Prince  of  Orange  sent  his 
document  to  most  of  the  sovereigns  of  Eu- 
rope, affixed  with  his  name  and  seal,  which 
bore  the  characteristic  motto:  “I  will 
maintain.” 

Negotiations  were  now  resumed  with  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  and  the  Archduke  Matthias 
of  Austria  was  allowed  to  retire  on  a pen- 
sion. The  French  prince  signed  an  agree- 
ment to  make  his  permanent  residence  in 
the  Netherlands,  to  convene  the  States- 
General  once  a year,  and  to  observe  strictly 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  provinces. 
He  was  in  turn  invested  with  full  sover- 
eignty in  all  the  provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands, except  Holland  and  Zealand,  which 
were  reserved  for  William,  Prince  of  Orange. 

The  States-General  of  the  Netherlands, 
assembled  at  the  Hague,  by  a solemn  ATI 
of  Abjuration,  July  26,  1581,  renounced  all 
their  allegiance  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and 
declared  Francis  of  Valois,  Duke  of  Anjou, 
sovereign  lord  of  the  Netherlands.  The 
ACt  of  Abjuration  was  drawn  up  by  Sainte 
Aldegonde,  a friend  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  is  the  first  distinCt  declaration  of  the 
natural  right  of  a people  to  cast  off  their 
allegiance  to  an  unjust  sovereign.  This 
state-paper  asserted  that  princes  are  ap- 
pointed by  God  to  rule  for  the  welfare  of 
their  subjects,  and  that  if  they  negledt  their 
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sacred  duty  by  oppressing  their  people  in- 
stead of  protedling  them  the  people  are  no 
longer  bound  in  law  or  in  reason  to  recog- 
nize their  authority.  This  was  a charter  of 
political  freedom  similar  to  the  American 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  Duke  of  Anjou  led  a French  army 
of  seventeen  thousand  men  into  the  Neth- 
erlands, forced  Alexander  Farnese  of  Parma 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Cambray,  and  entered 
that  city  in  triumph.  Several  months  after- 
ward he  made  a joyous  entry  into  Antwerp, 
where  the  Prince  of  Orange  invested  him 
with  the  ducal  cap  and  mantle,  and  duly 
proclaimed  him  Duke  of  Brabant  and  Mar- 
grave of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire . Other 
Netherland  provinces  successively  installed 
him  in  their  respective  sovereignties  ; but 
he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  limited  power 
thus  conferred,  and  was  intensely  jealous  of 
the  superior  influence  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  He  was  even  already  plotting 
with  his  worthless  favorities  to  overthrow 
the  very  liberties  which  he  had  solemnly 
sworn  to  maintain. 

The  Flemings  had  never  trusted  the 
Duke  of  Anjou  ; and  when  he  brought  his 
army  to  take  military  possession  of  Ant- 
werp, under  pretense  of  a review,  in  Janu- 
ary , 1583,  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  rose 
in  arms  against  him,  secured  their  streets 
with  chains  and  barricades,  and  made  so  de- 
termined a resistance  that  only  half  of  the 
French  soldiers  escaped  from  the  city  with 
their  lives.  Antwerp  suffered  less  from  the 
“French  Fury”  of  1583  than  from  the 
“Spanish  Fury”  of  1576,  mainly  because 
the  French  troops  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
commenced  plundering  before  they  massa- 
cred, while  the  Spanish  troops  of  the 
Duke  of  Alva  first  slaughtered  and  then 
easily  took  possession  of  the  property  of 
their  vidtims. 

As  the  Duke  of  Anjou  was  thus  frustrated 
in  his  design,  he  fled  on  horseback  in  the 
direction  of  Dendermonde.  A dyke  was 
opened  on  his  route,  and  a thousand  of  his 
followers  were  drowned.  Having  thus  by 
his  own  adl  ceased  to  be  the  “ Defender  of 
the  Liberties  of  the  Netherlands,”  the 


Duke  of  Anjou  retired  to  Dunkirk,  and 
soon  left  the  country"  never  to  return,  though 
a treaty  of  reconciliation  was  signed  in 
March  of  the  same  year,  1583. 

As  the  Spaniards  had  by  this  time  com- 
pleted the  conquest  of  Portugal,  Alexander 
Farnese  of  Parma  received  large  reinforce- 
ments from  Spain,  and  was  thus  enabled  to 
resume  adtive  operations.  The  patriot 
party  only  retained  possession  of  three 
Flemish  towns  before  the  autumn  of  1584. 

The  greatest  loss  sustained  by  the  Nether- 
land patriots  was  the  assassination  of  their 
great  leader,  William,  Prince  of  Orange, 
the  Stadtholder  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  in 
July,  1584.  Five  attempts  had  been  made 
upon  his  life  in  two  years  by  the  agents  of 
the  King  of  Spain.  The  first  of  these  at- 
tempts was  so  nearly  successful  that  his  wife 
died  from  anxiety  and  suspense  in  conse- 
quence. The  last  and  successful  attempt 
was  that  of  the  fanatic  Balthazar  Gerard, 
of  Franche-Comtd,  who  gained  admission  to 
the  household  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
under  pretense  of  obtaining  a passport,  and 
shot  him  at  the  door  of  the  royal  banquet- 
ing-hall  at  Delft.  The  assassin  was  instantly 
seized  and  put  to  death  with  horrible  cruelty; 
but  his  parents  received  the  rewards  which 
King  Philip  II.  had  promised  the  assassin, 
and  the  lasting  badges  of  their  shame  were 
three  lordships  in  Franche-Comtd  with  a 
title  among  the  landed  aristocracy. 

The  Netherland  patriots  deeply  mourned 
their  dead  leader,  and  little  children  cried 
in  the  streets.  The  Dutch  Republic  owed 
its  existence  to  the  self-denying  and  stead- 
fast energy  of  William  of  Orange,  though 
he  was  not  permitted  to  live  to  see  its  free- 
dom established.  He  was  the  greatest 
statesman  of  his  time,  and  possessed  in  a 
remarkable  degree  the  art  of  reading  the  de- 
signs of  others  and  concealing  his  own  pur- 
poses ; and  this  last  accomplishment  gave 
him  the  surname  of  the  Silent , rather  than 
any  social  taciturnity  of  manner. 

He  had  spent  his  vast  fortune  in  his  coun- 
try’s service;  and  he  had  repeatedly  refused 
the  most  tempting  offers  of  wealth  and  do- 
minion, by  which  Philip  II.  of  Spain  had 
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endeavored  to  detach  him  from  the  patriot 
cause.  Philip  II.  had  offered  to  release  his 
imprisoned  son,  and  to  confer  cities,  estates 
and  sovereignties  in  Germany  upon  William 
himself,  who,  in  fa<5l,  had  only  to  name  his 
terms  for  deserting  the  often  seemingly 
hopeless  cause  of  the  Netherlands.  In  al- 
luding to  the  magnificent  offers  made  to 
him,  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  afterward 
said:  “They  well  knew  that  I would  not  for 
property  nor  for  life,  for  wife  nor  for  chil- 
dren, mix  in  my  cup  a single  drop  of  the 
poison  of  treason.’ * 

The  murdered  leader’s  son,  Count  Buren, 
was  still  detained  a prisoner  in  Spain — an 
alien  as  much  from  his  father’s  faith  and 
patriotism  as  from  his  home.  Upon  Will- 
iam’s assassination,  his  second  son,  Prince 
Maurice  of  Orange,  then  only  eighteen  years 
of  age,  was  immediately  proclaimed  Stadt- 
holder  of  Holland,  Zealand  and  Utrecht, 
and  High  Admiral  of  the  Union. 

The  siege  of  Antwerp  lasted  almost  a 
year  and  taxed  all  the  masterly  talents  of 
Alexander  Farnese  of  Parma,  while  the 
ability  of  Sainte  Aldegonde  and  the  extra- 
ordinary valor  and  constancy  of  the  citizens 
were  displayed  in  the  defense  of  the  city. 
The  Spaniards  spent  half  a year  in  con- 
structing a fortified  bridge  or  causeway  be- 
low the  city  to  cut  off  its  communication 
with  the  maritime  provinces.  The  garrison 
vainly  endeavored  to  destroy  this  bridge  by 
means  of  fire-ships,  and  sought  to  open  a 
new  passage  to  the  sea,  but  were  defeated 
in  a bloody  battle  fought  upon  the  dykes. 

Antwerp  finally  surrendered,  A.  D.  1585. 
Its  fortress  was  rebuilt  from  the  ruins  of 
private  dwellings,  and  with  the  entry  of  a 
Spanish  garrison  and  the  Jesuits  “civiliza- 
tion and  commerce  departed.’’  So  com- 
plete was  the  desolation  and  decay  that 
grass  grew  and  cattle  fed  in  the  streets  of 
the  city  which  had  been  the  banking  center 
of  all  Europe  ; while  the  intelligence,  thrift 
and  industry  of  its  citizens  found  other 
homes. 

As  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England  knew 
herself  to  be  marked  as  the  victim  of  a plot 
similar  to  the  one  which  had  ended  the  life 


of  William  of  Orange,  she  now  concluded 
an  open  alliance  with  the  Dutch  Republic 
and  sent  money  and  troops  to  its  assistance, 
justifying  her  adtion  before  the  world  by  a 
state-paper  in  which  she  enumerated  the 
iniquities  of  the  Spanish  government  toward 
the  Netherlands  and  the  secret  hostilities  of 
the  King  of  Spain  toward  herself. 

In  return  for  the  assistance  of  England’s 
queen,  the  Dutch  Republic  placed  Flushing 
and  Briel  in  her  possession  as  security  for 
the  moneys  expended,  and  bestowed  the 
title  of  Governor- General  upon  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  the  commander  of  the  English 
forces  in  the  Netherlands.  Although  Queen 
Elizabeth  had  repeatedly  refused  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  Netherlands  when  it  was 
offered  to  her,  she  burst  into  a furious  rage 
when  she  was  informed  of  her  favorite  gen- 
eral’s acceptance  of  that  dignity. 

Queen  Elizabeth’s  sharp  reprimand  to  the 
Earl  of  Leicester  was  read  in  the  presence 
of  the  States-General  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  contributed  much  toward  neutralizing 
all  the  advantages  of  the  alliance,  as  it 
aroused  strong  suspicions  that  the  English 
queen  was  secretly  in  correspondence  with 
the  King  of  Spain — suspicions  which  were 
not  wholly  groundless.  In  retaliation  for 
Elizabeth’s  manifesto,  Philip  II.  seized  all 
English  subjects  and  all  English  property 
in  his  dominions  at  that  time,  and  Alexan- 
der Farnese  of  Parma  pressed  hostilities  in 
the  Netherlands  with  redoubled  vigor. 

In  September,  1586,  the  English  under 
the  Earl  of  Leicester  besieged  Zutphen; 
and  it  was  in  a skirmish  before  that  city  that 
the  gallant  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the  most  ac- 
complished knight  and  the  gentlest  spirit  of 
the  age,  received  a wound  which  caused 
him  to  die  the  death  of  a hero  three 
weeks  afterward  at  Amheim.  The  Earl  of 
Leicester  soon  proved  his  military  incoinpe- 
tency,  and  returned  to  England  at  the  close 
of  1587 ; whereupon  Prince  Maurice  of 
Orange  was  assigned  the  chief  command  of 
the  forces  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  while 
Lord  Willoughby  was  left  in  charge  of  the 
English  troops  only. 

As  we  have  seen  in  the  history  of  England, 
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the  execution  of  Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of 
Scots,  at  Fotheringay  Castle,  in  England, 
in  Februrary,  1587,  by  order  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, aroused  the  wrath  of  Philip  II.  of 
Spain  and  of  Pope  Sixtus  V.  against  Eng- 
land’s Protestant  queen ; and  the  Spanish 
king  sent  the  Invincible  Armada  against 
England  in  the  summer  of  1588  for  the  con- 
quest of  that  kingdom  as  preliminary  to  the 
subjugation  of  the  Netherlands  and  the 
overthrow  of  Protestantism  in  Europe. 
The  destruction  of  that  gigantic  Spanish 
fleet  by  the  English  navy  and  by  a series  of 
furious  tempests  virtually  secured  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Dutch  Republic. 

The  English  retaliated  in  1589  by  invad- 
ing Portugal  in  a vain  attempt  in  the  inter- 
est of  Dom  Antonio,  and  became  masters  of 
the  suburbs  of  Lisbon  and  seized  sixty 
Hanseatic  vessels  laden  with  supplies  for  a 
new  armada.  The  Spaniards  were  not 
prepared  for  another  encounter  with  Eng- 
lish bravery. 

In  the  Netherlands  the  military  opera- 
tions of  the  Spaniards  were  paralyzed  by  an 
exhausted  treasury,  as  the  soldiers  of  Alex- 
ander Farnese  of  Parma  were  unpaid  and 
almost  starved ; and  that  commander  was 
ordered  by  King  Philip  II.  to  lead  his  army 
into  France  in  the  interest  of  the  Catholic 
party  in  that  kingdom,  the  throne  of  which 
had  just  received  a Protestant  king,  Henry 
IV.,  the  first  Bourbon  sovereign  of  France. 

The  wise  and  victorious  generalship  of 
Prince  Maurice  of  Orange  reunited  the 
Seven  Provinces  of  the  Dutch  Republic. 
He  overran  the  county  of  Flanders  and  the 
duchy  of  Brabant,  and  established  himself 
on  the  left  banks  of  the  Meuse  and  the 
Scheldt. 

Alexander  Farnese,  Duke  of  Parma,  the 
Spanish  Governor-General  of  the  Nether- 
lands— whose  remarkable  military  talents 
and  state-craft  preserved  the  Flemish  prov- 
inces to  Spain — died  in  December,  1592 ; 
and  the  Archduke  Ernest  of  Austria,  brother 
of  Matthias  and  of  the  Emperor  Rudolf 
II.,  was  appointed  to  the  Governor- Gen- 
eralship of  the  Netherlands  by  the  Spanish 
king. 


War  was  declared  between  France  and 
Spain  in  January,  1595,  and  Spanish  armies 
invaded  France  both  from  Spain  itself  and 
from  the  Netherlands.  The  Spaniards  took 
Cambray,  October  2,  1595,  and  Calais  in 
April,  1596.  As  Queen  Elizabeth  feared  a 
Spanish  invasion  of  England,  she  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  King  Henry  IV.  of 
France  and  with  the  Dutch  Republic.  The 
defeat  of  the  Spanish  fleet  in  the  harbor  of 
Cadiz  by  the  combined  English  and  Dutch 
fleets  under  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  de- 
stroyed between  thirty  and  forty  Spanish 
merchantmen,  was  followed  by  the  aban- 
donment of  the  city  to  the  victorious  allies, 
whose  fleets  returned  home  laden  with  great 
spoil,  A.  D.  1596. 

The  next  year  another  English  and  Dutch 
naval  expedition  was  defeated  by  a furious 
tempest,  which  also  destroyed  the  second 
armada  which  Philip  II.  of  Spain  had  fitted 
out  for  another  attempt  to  invade  England, 
with  the  design  of  dethroning  Queen  Eliza- 
beth and  placing  his  favorite  daughter  upon 
the  English  throne.  The  English  fleet, 
which  had  merely  been  driven  back  to  port, 
then  sailed  to  the  Azores  and  captured 
Fayal,  Graciosa  and  Flores,  A.  D.  1597. 

In  the  Netherlands,  Prince  Maurice  of 
Orange  defeated  the  Spaniards  at  Turnhout, 
mainly  by  the  then  novel  device  of  supply- 
ing his  cavalry  with  fire-arms.  The  Span- 
iards under  the  Archduke  Albert  of  Austria 
soon  afterward  took  the  town  of  Amiens, 
in  France,  by  stratagem;  but  the  French 
forces  under  King  Henry  IV.  recaptured  the 
town  after  a siege  of  a few  months. 

King  Philip  II.  of  Spain  was  now  aged 
and  infirm  and  drained  of  his  resources,  and 
he  consented  to  a peace  with  France,  through 
the  mediation  of  Pope  Clement  VIII.,  who 
had  long  been  desirous  of  uniting  the  forces 
of  Christendom  against  the  heretics  and  the 
Turks;  and  by  the  Peace  of  Vervins,  in 
May,  1598,  Philip  II.  restored  all  the  con- 
quests which  his  armies  had  made  from  the 
French,  except  the  fortress  of  Cambray. 

In  August,  1598,  the  Infanta  Isabella, 
daughter  of  Philip  II.,  was  acknowledged 
sovereign  of  the  Netherlands  and  Franche- 
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Comt4.  Her  intended  consort,  the  Arch- 
duke Albert  of  Austria,  received  an  equal 
share  in  the  government;  and  both  were 
called  “the  Archdukes,' * in  order  to  render 
their  dignity  identical.  Philip  II.  died  the 
next  month,  September  13,  1598,  without 
seeing  the  end  of  the  war  which  his  bigotry 
and  tyranny  had  provoked  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  which  had  already  lasted  more 
than  thirty  years. 

At  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
Dutch  Republic  was  the  leading  maritime 
power  of  Europe.  Its  prosperity  had  been 
increased  by  immigration  from  the  southern 
provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  which  were 
still  held  and  oppressed  by  the  Spaniards; 
so  that  new  towns  had  to  be  built  in  the 
Dutch  Republic  or  new  streets  added  to  the 
old  towns,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  man- 
ufacturers and  merchants  from  the  duchy 
of  Brabant  and  the  county  of  Flanders. 
In  these  two  provinces  villages  and  even 
towns  were  depopulated;  so  that  foxes, 
wolves  and  wild  boars  prowled  over  the 
land  which  had  been  once  occupied  by  a 
thriving  population,  two  hundred  persons 
having  been  killed  by  wild  beasts  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Ghent  in  one  year, 
1586-87. 

By  extending  and  confirming  its  power, 
the  Dutch  Republic  had  been  able  in  the 
meantime  to  infliCt  several  severe  blows 
upon  the  Spanish  dominion.  Prince  Mau- 
rice of  Orange  defeated  the  Spanish  army 
of  the  “Archdukes”  before  Nieuport,  cap- 
turing one  hundred  standards  and  all  their 
artillery  and  baggage.  The  siege  of  Ostend 
by  the  Archduke  Albert  lasted  almost  four 
years  (A.  D.  1601-1604),  and  the  Dutch  de- 
feated a formidable  assault  of  the  Spaniards 
by  opening  the  dykes  and  thus  drowning 
many  of  the  assailants. 

In  1602  the  Spanish  army  engaged  in  the 
siege  of  Ostend  was  reinforced  by  the  famous 
Genoese  general,  Ambrose  Spinola,  with 
eight  thousand  troops;  while  the  Dutch  were 
reinforced  by  six  thousand  English  troops 
under  Sir  Francis  Vere,  sent  to  their  aid  by 
Queen  Elizabeth.  The  death  of  the  great 
English  queen,  in  March,  1603,  was  a severe 


loss  to  the  Protestants  throughout  Europe, 
to  whom  she  had  been  a powerful  protect- 
ress, notwithstanding  her  inconsistencies; 
and  her  successor,  James  I.,  who  was  a still 
more  obstinate  believer  in  the  “divine  right 
of  kings,”  looked  upon  the  Dutch  as  rebels 
and  traitors. 

The  siege  of  Ostend,  in  which  one  hun- 
dred thousand  men  had  perished,  ended 
with  the  surrender  of  the  city  to  the  Span- 
iards, September  20,  1604;  but  before  its  fall 
the  Dutch  captured  Sluys  and  all  the  ships 
in  its  harbor. 

A large  party  in  Holland,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Grand  Pensionary,  Van  Olden 
Bameveldt,  now  desired  peace,  though  all 
were  agreed  to  treat  with  Spain  only  on 
the  condition  of  the  independence  of  the 
Dutch  Republic.  In  the  spring  of  1607  a 
truce  of  eight  months  on  land  was  arranged, 
but  the  Dutch  admiral  Heemskirk  was  sent 
from  Amsterdam  with  a formidable  fleet  to 
harass  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal  and 
to  prote<5t  the  Dutch  ships  returning  from 
the  East  and  West  Indies.  This  Dutch 
fleet  destroyed  almost  the  whole  Spanish 
fleet  in  a fierce  battle  in  the  harbor  of  Gib- 
raltar, both  admirals  being  slain;  but  the 
Dutch  fleet  was  scarcely  injured,  and  was 
able  speedily  to  intercept  the  treasure- 
galleons  and  merchantmen  from  Spanish 
America. 

King  Philip  III.  of  Spain  was  obliged  to 
beg  a truce  from  the  “ Sea- Beggars ; ” but  he 
refused  to  treat  with  them  on  any  other  con- 
dition than  as  his  subje<5ts,  and  signed  his 
treaty,  “I,  the  king,”  without  the  Great 
Seal,  which  was  indispensable  in  all  treaties 
with  foreign  powers. 

Through  the  mediation  of  France  and 
England,  a truce  for  twelve  years  was  signed 
at  Bergen-op-Zoom,  April,  1609,  by  which 
the  Dutch  Republic  virtually  secured  its  in- 
dependence, after  a struggle  of  forty  years. 
By  this  treaty  the  Dutch  secured  possession 
of  the  spice-bearing  Molucca  Islands  in  the 
East  Indies,  along  with  the  privilege  of 
trade  with  both  the  East  and  West  Indies. 
The  Dutch  Republic  also  increased  its  home 
territories  by  the  annexation  of  the  whol* 
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of  Dutch  Flanders  and  several  important 
towns  on  the  frontiers  of  Brabant,  and  by 
the  possession  of  forts  they  obtained  com- 
mand of  the  Scheldt.  But  it  was  almost 
forty  years  later  before  Spain  formally  ac- 
knowledged the  independence  of  the  Dutch 
Republic,  which  was  finally  done  by  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia,  in  0<5iober,  1648, which 
ended  the  Thirty  Years*  War  in  Germany 
and  the  Eighty  Years*  War  of  Independence 
in  the  Netherlands. 

The  Southern,  or  Catholic,  provinces  of 
the  Netherlands — the  present  Kingdom  of 
Belgium — under  the  name  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands , continued  to  belong  to  the 
Spanish  crown  until  1714;  when,  by  the 
Treaty  of  Rastadf,  they  were  ceded  to  the 
Austrian  House  of  Hapsburg,  which  held 
possession  of  them  for  almost  a century 
under  the  name  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands . 

No  sooner  had  the  Dutch  Republic  achiev- 
ed its  independence  than  it  began  to  be  dis- 
tracted by  unhappy  religious  disputes  be- 
tween the  Calvinists  and  the  new  se<5t  of 
the  Arminians,  respecting  the  Augustinian 
and  Calvinistic  doCtrine  of  predestination. 
The  striCl  Calvinistic  party  were  led  by  the 
Stadtholder,  Prince  Maurice  of  Orange ; 
while  the  Arminians,  or  moderate  party, 
who  rejected  Calvin’s  severe  views  on  pre- 
destination, were  led  by  many  of  the  best 
men  in  the  country,  among  whom  were  the 
Grand  Pensionary,  Van  Olden  Bameveldt, 
the  author  of  the  constitution  of  the  Dutch 
Republic,  and  Hugo  Grotius,  the  renowned 
jurist  and  the  learned  historian  of  the  Dutch 
War  for  Independence. 

The  Synod  of  Dort  in  1618  decided  in 
favor  of  the  strict  Calvinistic  doCtrine,  and 
condemned  the  Arminians  without  a hear- 
ing, also  banishing  or  deposing  the  Armin- 
ian  preachers.  The  noble  patriot  Van  Olden 
Bameveldt,  who  had  done  more  for  the  free- 
dom of  Holland  than  any  other  man  except 
William  of  Orange,  whose  friend  he  was, 
was  then  condemned  to  death.  Barne- 
veldt  disdained  to  ask  Maurice  of  Orange 
to  spare  his  life.  Maurice,  who  could 
have  saved  it,  declined  to  interfere ; and 
the  unfortunate  Bameveldt  was  beheaded, 
4-57.-U.  H. 


in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age, 
May  14,  1619.  Hugo  Grotius  was  con- 
demned to  perpetual  imprisonment,  but 
was  finally  rescued  by  the  cunning  of  his 
faithful  wife. 

The  legislative  power  of  the  Republic  of 
the  United  States  of  Holland  was  vested  in 
an  assembly  called  the  States- General ; and 
the  executive  power  was  exercised  by  a 
High  Council,  at  the  head  of  which  was  a 
Stadtholder.  Holland  emerged  from  her 
long  struggle  for  independence  strong  and 
prosperous.  The  Dutch  navy  was  the 
largest  in  Europe,  and  for  almost  two  cen- 
turies Holland  was  the  most  powerful  com- 
mercial and  maritime  rival  of  England. 
The  Dutch  East  India  Companj'  was  formed 
in  1602,  and  many  of  the  Portuguese  pos- 
sessions in  the  East  Indies  were  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  Dutch.  The  most  flourish- 
ing of  the  Dutch  colonies  was  the  city  of 
Batavia,  in  the  island  of  Java,  which  was 
founded  in  1619,  and  which  became  the 
capital  of  the  Dutch  colonial  empire  in  the 
East  Indies. 

The  most  prominent  or  the  Dutch  colonial 
possessions  were  Surinam,  or  Dutch  Guiana, 
in  South  America,  founded  in  1580;  the 
Spice  Islands,  wrested  from  the  Portuguese 
in  1607  ; the  Gold  Coast  of  Guinea,  in 
Western  Africa,  wrested  from  the  Portu- 
guese ifi  1611  ; Batavia,  in  the  island  of 
Java,  founded  in  1619;  New  Netherlands, 
in  North  America,  founded  in  1623 ; the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  Southern  Africa, 
colonized  in  1650  ; and  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
wrested  from  the  Portuguese  in  1656. 

In  the  East  Indies  the  Dutch  obtained 
exclusive  possession  of  the  large  islands  of 
Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo  and  Celebes,  the  pen- 
insula of  Malacca,  and  two  posts  in  Hindoo- 
stan.  The  Dutch  also  colonized  some  small 
islands  in  the  West  Indies.  Their  colonial 
policy  was  very  arbitrary  and  exclusive. 

Prince  Maurice  of  Orange  died  in  April, 
1625,  and  was  succeeded  as  Captain-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  of  the  Nether- 
lands by  his  brother  Frederick  Henry , who 
was  also  eledted  Stadtholder  of  Holland, 
Zealand  and  West  Friesland. 
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Protestants  of  France  had 
en  cruelly  persecuted  dur- 
g the  reign  of  Francis  I., 
do  said  in  a vehement  speech 
fore  the  Bishop  of  Paris  that 
if  one  of  his  limbs  was  infedted  with  heresy 
he  would  cut  it  off,  and  that  he  would  sac- 
rifice his  own  son  if  he  were  guilty  of  that 
crime.  On  that  occasion  six  Lutherans 
were  burned  alive  in  the  most  cruel  manner, 
being  alternately  let  down  and  drawn  up 
from  the  flames  by  means  of  a machine 
until  they  expired. 

Henry  II.  was  in  his  twenty-ninth  year 
when  he  succeeded  his  father,  Francis  I.,  on 
the  throne  of  France,  March  31,  1547.  He 
disregarded  his  father’s  dying  advice  not  to 
employ  the  Constable  Montmorenci  in  any 
post  of  authority  and  to  curb  the  rising 
power  and  ambition  of  the  Guises  with  a 
strong  hand,  and  dismissed  his  father’s 
Ministers,  recalled  Montmorenci,  and  con- 
ferred the  highest  offices  on  the  Guises. 

The  events  of  the  foreign  wars  of  Henry 
II.  of  France — his  alliance  with  the  Elec- 
tor Maurice  of  Saxony  in  his  war  against 
the  Emperor  Charles  V. ; his  seizure  of 
Metz,  Toul  and  Verdun,  in  15^2 ; the 
Emperor’s  unsuccessful  attempt  to  recap- 
ture Metz,  in  1553;  the  capture  and  de- 
strudlion  of  Terouenne  by  Charles  V.,  in 
1553  ; the  campaign  of  the  French  under 
the  Duke  of  Guise  against  the  Spaniards 
under  the  Duke  of  Alva  in  the  Papal  States, 
in  J557  5 the  defeat  of  the  French  by  the 
Spaniards  at  St.  Quentin,  in  1557  ; and  the 
capture  of  Calais  from  the  English  by  the 
French  under  the  Duke  of  Guise,  in  1558 — 
have  all  been  related  in  detail,  and  need 
not  be  repeated  here. 

The  capture  of  Calais  made  Francis, 
Duke  of  Guise,  the  most  popular  man  in 
France.  The  Guises  were  a powerful  family 
of  Lorraine,  and  were  descended  from  Rend 
of  Anjou.  During  the  captivity  of  the 
Constable  Montmorenci,  who  had  been 


taken  prisoner  by  the  vi<5torious  Spaniards 
in  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin,  the  Guises 
ruled  France  through  the  important  civil, 
military  and  ecclesiastical  offices  which  they 
held  in  the  kingdom. 

The  Duke  of  Guise  was  Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral ; and  his  brother,  the  Cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine, was  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  of 
Finance.  A third  brother  commanded  the 
French  fleet,  and  a fourth  had  charge  of 
the  French  army  in  Piedmont.  They  ruled 
Scotland  through  their  sister  Mary,  the 
widow  of  King  James  V/  of  that  kingdom  ; 
Mary  being  the  regent  for  her  young  daugh- 
ter, Mary  Stuart,  the  unfortunate  Queen  of 
Scots,  who  spent  most  of  her  girlhood  at 
the  French  court,  where  she  was  educated. 
The  marriage  of  this  young  Queen  of  Scots 
with  the  Dauphin  Francis,  April  8,  1558. 
increased  the  power  of  her  mother  and 
uncles,  the  Guises,  in  both  France  and 
Scotland.  A secret  article  of  this  marriage 
treaty  stipulated  that  the  crowns  of  France 
and  Scotland  should  be  forever  united. 

The  power  of  the  Guises,  who  were  big- 
oted Catholics,  hastened  the  religious  crisis 
in  France  ; while  the  Peace  of  Cateau-Cam- 
bresis,  April  2,  1559,  between  France, 
Spain,  England  and  Scotland,  divided  Eu- 
rope into  two  great  religious  parties,  and 
gave  rise  to  the  fierce  wars  of  religion  which 
distradted  Western  Europe  for  the  last  forty 
years  of  the  sixteenth  century.  By  this 
treaty  France  surrendered  one  hundred 
and  eighty-nine  towns  and  fortresses  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Europe,  relinquished  all  of 
Savoy  and  Piedmont,  except  Turin  and 
four  other  fortresses,  and  restored  her  con- 
quests in  Italy  and  the  Netherlands ; but 
she  retained  Calais  and  Guines,  which  she 
had  wrested  from  England,  and  Metz, 
Toul  and  Verdun,  which  she  had  wrested 
from  the  Germano-Roman  Empire.  The 
Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  II. 
of  France,  was  married  to  Philip  II.  of 
Spain;  and  Henry’s  sister  Margaret  was 
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married  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  Emmanuel 
Philibert,  Iron  Hand. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  the  French 
government  was  utterly  corrupt ; the  king’s 
mistress,  Diana  of  Poitiers,  selling  the 
offices  of  state  in  the  most  shameless  man- 
ner ; while  his  queen,  Catharine  de  Medici, 
was  negledted  by  her  royal  husband,  and 
was  without  any  authority  during  his  entire 
reign. 

In  spite  of  persecution,  the  Reformation 
made  remarkable  progress  in  France  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.;  in  the  last  year  of 
which  the  Huguenots , as  the  French  Prot- 
estants were  called,  had  about  two  thou- 
sand places  of  worship  in  the  kingdom, 
which  were  attended  by  congregations  num- 
bering over  four  hundred  thousand  persons. 
The  Huguenots  were  Calvinists  in  faith  and 
worship,  and  their  acknowledged  chief  was 
the  first  prince  of  the  blood  royal,  Antoine 
de  Bourbon,  who  had  become  King  of  Na- 
varre by  his  marriage  with  Jeanne  d’Albret, 
the  heiress  of  the  Navarrese  crown.  The 
other  recognized  Huguenot  leaders  were  the 
Prince  of  Cond£,  Admiral  Coligni  and  his 
brother,  the  Sire  d’Andelot,  and  other  great 
French  nobles. 

The  growing  strength  of  the  Huguenot 
party  alarmed  the  French  court.  As  we 
have  seen,  a secret  article  of  the  Peace  of 
Cateau-Cambresis  pledged  Kings  Henry  II. 
of  France  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain  to  exter- 
minate heresy  within  their  respective  do- 
minions. 

The  Calvinistic  Church  of  France  had 
organized  itself  during  the  month  following 
the  Peace  of  Cateau-Cambresis.  Calvin’s 
rescripts  issued  from  Geneva  were  received 
by  the  Protestants  of  France  with  as  much 
reverence  as  were  those  of  the  Pope  by 
the  adherents  of  the  Romish  Church.  The 
Huguenots  were  most  numerous  among  the 
more  intelligent  classes  of  France,  and  in- 
cluded many  bishops,  clergy  and  monks. 

With  the  approval  of  King  Henry  II., 
Pope  Paul  IV.  issued  a bull  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  in 
France;  but  the  Parliament  of  Paris  refused 
to  register  the  king’s  edidl  for  this  purpose, 


and  intrusted  proceedings  in  matters  of  re- 
ligious faith  to  two  committees  of  the  Par- 
liament itself,  one  of  which  was  called  the 
Burning  Chamber , because  of  the  many 
vidtims  whom  it  consigned  to  the  flames. 
The  Parliament  of  Paris  condemned  these 
rigors  in  1559;  but  King  Henry  II.  person- 
ally interfered  in  the  discussion,  and  by  his 
orders  seven  members  of  the  Parliament  who 
advocated  a more  merciful  policy  were  ar- 
rested and  imprisoned.  To  the  remon- 
strances of  the  Calvinistic  synod  the  king 
replied  that  he  would  himself  witness  the 
burning  of  one  of  these  prisoners. 

The  resolute  resistance  of  the  Parlia- 
ments of  Paris  and  the  provinces  and  the 
courts  of  justice  to  the  measures  of  the 
king  and  the  Pope  aroused  the  anger  of 
Henry  II.,  and  he  prepared  to  crush  with  a 
strong  hand  all  opposition  to  his  will.  Ap- 
preciating their  peril,  the  Huguenots  organ- 
ized for  their  defense,  and  appealed  to  the 
Protestants  of  Germany  for  assistance. 

In  this  crisis,  King  Henry  II.  met  with 
an  accidental  death  in  the  prime  of  life,  one 
month  after  his  visit  to  the  Parliament  of 
Paris.  The  marriages  of  the  two  French 
princesses  which  followed  the  Peace  of 
Cateau-Cambresis  were  celebrated  at  Paris 
with  great  festivities  and  rejoicings.  Among 
the  ceremonies  was  a grand  tournament, 
which  was  held  in  the  space  between  the 
royal  hotel  and  the  tower  of  the  Bastile, 
where  the  imprisoned  members  of  the  Par- 
liament of  Paris  were  incarcerated.  Henry 
II.  challenged  the  captain  of  his  guard,  the 
Count  of  Montgomery,  a Scottish  nobleman, 
to  a tilt.  Henry’s  queen  protested,  and  the 
Count  of  Montgomery  endeavored  to  excuse 
himself  from  the  encounter;  but  the  king 
persisted,  and  the  tilt  took  place.  Both 
lances  were  shivered,  and  a splinter  from 
that  of  the  Scottish  nobleman  entered  the 
king’s  eye  between  the  bars  of  his  helmet, 
so  that  the  monarch  fell  senseless  to  the 
ground.  He  survived  in  a state  of  insensi- 
bility for  eleven  days,  and  then  died  in  the 
forty-first  year  of  his  age  and  the  thirteenth 
of  his  reign,  July  10,  1559. 

Francis  II.,  the  son  and  successor  of 
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Henry  II.,  was  a weak  and  sickly  youth  in 
his  sixteenth  year  when  he  became  King  of 
France,  and  was  completely  under  the  in- 
fluence of  his  wife,  Mary  Stuart,  the  young 
Queen  of  Scotland,  who  was  in  her  turn 
ruled  by  her  uncles,  the  Guises,  who  were 
the  real  masters  of  both  France  and  Scotland 
for  a year,  and  who  sought  to  crush  the 
Reformation  in  both  kingdoms,  but  encoun- 
tered a determined  resistance  in  both,  which 
soon  burst  forth  in  the  flames  of  civil  wrar. 

The  queen  mother,  Catharine  de  Medici, 
allied  herself  with  the  Guises  for  the  time, 
and  patiently  waited  for  an  opportune  mo- 
ment to  overthrow  them  and  to  take  their 
place  as  the  real  ruler  of  France.  The  reign 
of  Francis  II.  began  with  a relentless  perse- 
cution of  the  Huguenots,  thus  arousing  a 
spirit  of  determined  resistance.  The  Guises 
were  held  responsible  for  the  cruelties  in- 
flicted upon  the  French  Protestants;  and,  as 
that  family  was  a younger  branch  of  the 
reigning  ducal  dynasty  of  Lorraine,  which 
owed  allegiance  to  the  Germano-Roman 
Empire,  they  were  regarded  in  France  as 
foreigners. 

The  arrogance  of  the  Guises  made  many 
enemies  for  them  even  among  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  France,  and  the  party  which 
opposed  that  powerful  family  was  largely  a 
national  party,  so  that  France  was  as  much 
divided  by  political  as  religious  dissensions. 
The  old  feudal  nobility  of  France  and  the 
highest  princes  of  the  blood  royal  were  on 
the  side  of  the  Huguenots  ; while  the  Guises 
were  supported  by  the  queen  mother,  Cath- 
arine de  Medici,  and  by  the  powerful  influ- 
ence of  Pope  Paul  IV.  and  Philip  II.  of 
Spain. 

The  national  party,  which  favored  the 
Huguenots,  or  at  least  general  toleration  in 
religious  faith,  resented  the  persecuting 
policy  of  the  Guises,  not  alone  for  its  inhu- 
manity, but  also  as  the  impertinent  inter- 
ference of  foreigners.  The  national  party 
demanded  that  the  States-General  be  assem- 
bled, but  the  government  refused  this  de- 
mand. Thereupon  the  Huguenots  organ- 
ized the  Conspiracy  of  Amboise  to  drive  the 
Guises  from  power  and  try  them  for  malad- 


ministration, to  summon  the  States-General, 
to  get  the  young  king  into  their  own  pos- 
session, and  to  make  Antoine  de  Bourbon 
regent.  The  plot  was  betrayed;  and  the 
Guises  took  a bloody  vengeance  upon  their 
enemies,  causing  twelve  hundred  persons  to 
be  executed  for  complicity  in  the  conspiracy. 

The  cruelties  of  the  Guises  caused  a re- 
action throughout  France  in  favor  of  the 
Huguenots,  and  really  strengthened  that 
seCt  instead  of  destroying  it.  The  queen 
mother,  Catharine  de  Medici,  now  advocated 
milder  counsels,  and  caused  Michel  de  1’ 
Hopital  to  be  appointed  Chancellor.  His 
first  a<5t  was  to  secure  the  publication  of  the 
EdiYl  of  Romorantin , committing  the  pun- 
ishment of  heresy  to  the  bishops  exclu- 
sively. As  this  prevented  the  establishment 
of  the  Inquisition  in  France,  it  was  really  a 
gain  for  the  French  Reformers. 

King  Francis  II.  also  agreed  to  summon 
the  States-General,  which  had  not  been  con- 
vened for  seventy -six  years.  These  conces- 
sions greatly  elated  the  Huguenots,  who 
began  to  entertain  hopes  of  overthrowing 
the  Guises  after  all.  The  Guises  were  re- 
solved upon  destroying  the  King  of  Navarre 
and  the  Prince  of  Condd,  the  leaders  of  the 
movement  against  them;  and,  after  obtaining 
evidence  implicating  these  Protestant  lead- 
ers in  the  Conspiracy  of  Amboise,  they 
caused  the  Prince  of  Condd  to  be  arrested 
and  sentenced;  but  the  sudden  death  of 
Francis  II.,  December  5,  1560,  saved  the 
Bourbon  princes  from  death. 

In  the  meantime  the  dominion  of  the 
Guises  had  been  overthrown  in  Scotland  by 
the  surrender  of  Leith  to  a combined  Scot- 
tish and  English  army,  after  a long  and 
severe  siege,  during  which  Mary'  of  Guise, 
the  queen-regent  of  Scotland,  had  died; 
and  by  the  Treaty  of  Edinburgh  the  French 
evacuated  Scotland,  and  Queen  Mary'  Stu- 
art and  her  husband,  Francis  II.  of  France, 
were  forced  to  drop  the  arms  and  title  of 
King  and  Queen  of  England,  A.  D.  1560. 

Charles  IX.,  a boy  of  nine  yrears,  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  Francis  II.  as  King  of 
France  ; and  the  queen  mother,  Catharine 
de  Medici,  became  regent  for  her  little  son 
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without  opposition.  The  supremacy  of  the 
Guises  in  France  was  shaken  by  the  new 
turn  of  affairs,  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Huguenot  party  came  into  power.  Cath- 
arine de  Medici  spared  the  lives  of  the 
Bourbon  princes;  so  that,  by  playing  off  one 
party  against  the  other,  she  might  maintain 
her  own  ascendency.  By  holding  the  bal- 
ance of  power  evenly  between  the  two  parties 
and  by  allowing  neither  to  predominate,  the 
queen-regent  hoped  to  strengthen  her  own 
power.  As  the  King  of  Navarre  had  re- 
signed his  claims  to  the  regency  in  France, 
she  appointed  him  Lieutenant-General  of 
the  kingdom,  and  released  the  Prince  of 
Condd  from  prison  and  assigned  him  a 
place  at  her  council  board. 

The  States- General  assembled  at  Orleans, 
December  13,  1560;  but,  as  they  were  startled 
by  the  enormity  of  the  public  debt,  they 
declared  that  they  could  accomplish  noth- 
ing, and  were  dissolved  in  January,  1561. 
On  the  same  day  the  Edidl  of  Orleans 
granted  most  of  the  reforms  which  the  Hu- 
guenots had  demanded,  and  put  a stop  to 
religious  persecution.  For  a while  the 
queen-regent,  Catharine  de  Medici,  offended 
by  the  arrogance  of  the  Guises,  courted  the 
favor  of  the  Huguenots. 

The  Constable  Montmorenci,  who  had 
always  been  a friend  of  Spain  and  a devoted 
Catholic,  now  united  with  Francis,  Duke 
of  Guise,  and  Marshal  St.  Andrd  in  a 
Triumvirate  for  the  suppression  of  heresy; 
but,  as  the  drift  of  affairs  was  then  against 
them,  they  retired  from  court. 

The  States-General  convened  again  in 
August,  1561,  after  a new  election  in  which 
the  Huguenots  were  victorious.  This  new 
States-General  confirmed  Catharine  de  Med- 
ici in  the  regency;  but  insisted  that  no  car- 
dinal should  be  a member  of  the  Council  of 
Regency,  because  he  owed  allegiance  to  a 
foreign  sovereign,  the  Pope;  that  no  bishop 
should  be  admitted  into  the  same  council, 
because  the  law  required  him  to  reside 
within  his  diocese;  and  that  no  foreigner — 
meaning  the  Guises — should  have  a place 
in  the  council. 

An  important  conference  of  divines  was 


held  at  Poissy,  in  September,  1561,  in  the 
presence  of  the  boy  king,  Charles  IX.;  his 
mother,  the  queen-regent,  Catharine  de 
Medici;  Antoine  de  Bourbon  and  Jeanne  d’ 
Albret,  the  King  and  Queen  of  Navarre; 
and  many  prelates  and  theologians.  Theo- 
dore Beza  of  Geneva,  Calvin’s  co-laborer  in 
the  Reformation,  made  so  favorable  an  im- 
pression upon  the  court  by  his  eloquence, 
fearlessness  and  noble  demeanor  that  the 
queen-regent  requested  him  to  remain  in 
France,  in  the  hope  that  his  presence  might 
contribute  to  peace  and  a better  understand- 
ing between  the  two  parties  which  divided 
the  kingdom. 

The  Catholics  of  France  bitterly  resisted 
the  concessions  to  the  Huguenots,  who 
were  so  elated  by  their  success  that  they 
were  led  into  some  serious  errors.  Wher- 
ever the  Huguenots  found  themselves  in  the 
majority  they  forcibly  took  possession  of  the 
churches,  and  profaned  the  altars  and  de- 
stroyed the  images  of  the  Virgin  and  the 
saints.  The  Catholic  leaders  took  advan- 
tage of  these  Protestant  outrages  to  excite 
the  alarm  of  their  party,  and  serious  dis- 
turbances broke  out  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

In  January,  1562,  an  Edi£l  of  Toleration , 
prepared  by  the  Presidents  and  Councilors 
of  the  Parliaments  of  France,  officially  recog- 
nized the  Calvinistic  Church  and  permitted 
the  Huguenots  to  congregate  unarmed  by 
daylight  for  worship  in  the  suburbs  of  towns, 
though  not  within  the  walls.  The  queen 
mother,  Catharine  de  Medici,  in  granting 
this  Edidt  of  Toleration,  was  supported  by 
the  Prince  of  Condd,  the  Ch&tillons,  and 
the  Chancellor  Michel  de  l’Hopital.  The 
Huguenots  were,  however,  required  to  re- 
store the  church  property  which  they  had 
seized,  and  to  desist  from  preaching  against 
Roman  Catholicism. 

The  gulf  between  the  Catholics  and  the 
Huguenots  was  too  deep  to  be  closed  so  eas- 
ily. The  Catholic  leaders,  particularly  the 
Guises,  whose  zeal  for  the  Romish  Church 
was  stimulated  by  their  ambition,  prepared 
for  an  appeal  to  arms,  and  were  satisfied 
with  nothing  less  than  the  complete  submis- 
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sion  of  the  Huguenot  party.  The  Triumvi- 
rate therefore  resolved  to  forcibly  oppose  the 
Edi<5t  of  Toleration. 

Philip  II.  of  Spain  wrote  to  his  mother- 
in-law,  Catharine  de  Medici,  that  she  must 
purify  France  with  fire  and  sword,  or  the 
pestilence  of  heresy  would  overspread  Spain 
and  the  Netherlands.  The  weak-minded 
King  of  Navarre  was  wTon  over  to  the  Cath- 
olic side  by  promises  of  the  island  of  Sar- 
dinia or  of  a marriage  with  the  young  wid- 
owed Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scots. 

Francis,  Duke  of  Guise,  who  had  retired 
into  Lorraine  and  was  collecting  troops, 
was  so  greatly  alarmed  by  the  Edidt  of  Tol- 
eration that  he  resolved  to  return  to  Paris, 
where  his  presence  was  impatiently  awaited 
by  the  Catholic  party.  He  therefore  started 
for  Paris  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  cav- 
alry. 

On  a Sunday  morning  the  Duke  of  Guise 
halted  at  the  village  of  Vassy,  in  the  county 
of  Champagne,  one  of  the  possessions  of 
the  Guise  family.  A congregation  of  Hu- 
guenots were  then  assembled  for  religious 
worship  in  a large  barn  near  the  village, 
and  the  Duke  of  Guise  marched  his  attend- 
ants to  the  bam  to  break  up  the  meet- 
ing. The  Huguenots  were  unarmed,  and 
endeavored  to  close  the  doors  of  the  barn  ; 
but  the  duke’s  men  broke  open  the  doors 
and  rushed  in.  The  intruders  were  received 
with  a volley  of  stones,  one  of  which  struck 
the  duke  on  the  cheek.  He  instantly 
ordered  his  men  to  exterminate  the  heretics, 
and  his  command  was  obeyed  to  the  letter. 
More  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
Huguenots  were  killed  and  wounded,  and 
the  entire  congregation  would  have  suffered 
such  a fate  had  not  the  Duchess  of  Guise 
implored  her  husband  to  stop  the  massacre. 

The  Duke  of  Guise  then  proceeded  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  welcomed  with  enthusi- 
asm as  the  champion  of  the  Catholic  relig- 
ion in  France.  The  queen  mother,  Cath- 
arine de  Medici,  foreseeing  the  consequences 
of  the  massacre  at  Vassy,  and  unwilling  to 
become  again  subjedt  to  the  power  of  the 
Guises,  made  an  effort  to  escape  with  her 
son,  King  Charles  IX.,  from  Paris  ; but  she 


was  overtaken  by  the  Duke  of  Guise  with 
an  armed  force  at  Fontainebleau,  and  was 
compelled  to  return  with  the  boy  king  to 
the  Louvre.  Thenceforth  Francis,  Duke  of 
Guise,  was  the  real  master  of  France  as  long 
as  he  lived. 

The  massacre  at  Vassy  was  the  signal  for 
a furious  civil  and  religious  war;  and  for  the 
next  thirty -six  years  (A.  D.  1562-1598), 
with  various  periods  of  intermission,  France 
was  deluged  with  the  blood  of  her  own  peo- 
ple. Other  dreadful  massacres  in  various 
parts  of  France  followed  that  of  Vassy.  So 
many  were  slaughtered  at  Tours  that  the 
banks  of  the  Loire  were  covered  with  corpses 
for  some  distance. 

Theodore  Beza  hastened  to  the  court  to 
remonstrate.  The  King  of  Navarre,  who 
was  present,  held  the  Huguenots  wTholly 
responsible.  Beza  replied  in  these  memor- 
able words:  “I  admit,  Sire,  that  it  is  the 
part  of  God’s  Church,  in  whose  name  I 
speak,  to  endure  rather  than  inflidt  blows; 
but  may  it  please  you  to  remember  that  it  is 
an  anvil  which  has  worn  out  many  a ham- 
mer.” 

Both  parties  sought  foreign  aid  in  the 
civil  war  which  ensued.  The  Prince  of 
Condd  and  the  Huguenots  wore  the  colors 
of  King  Charles  IX.,  and  announced  their 
design  to  deliver  him  from  the  power  of  the 
Guises;  but  the  Triumvirate  and  their  par- 
tisans wrore  the  red  scarf  of  Spain.  King 
Philip  II.  offered  thirty-six  thousand  Span- 
ish troops;  but  the  Catholic  leaders  besought 
money  instead,  as  they  feared  the  scandal 
which  a Spanish  invasion  would  bring  upon 
their  cause.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  led  his 
own  troops  to  the  aid  of  the  French  Roman 
Catholics,  and  Pope  Pius  IV.  contributed 
one  hundred  thousand  crowns  to  the  cause 
of  that  party.  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England 
contributed  an  equal  sum  of  money  to  hire 
German  mercenaries  for  the  Huguenots,  and 
sent  six  thousand  English  troops  to  join  the 
Huguenot  armies.  The  Huguenots  gave 
up  Havre  to  her  officers  as  security  for  the 
restitution  of  Calais. 

Many  of  the  principal  towns  of  France 
declared  for  the  Huguenots.  Orleans  be- 
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came  their  capital  and  was  blockaded  by  the 
armies  of  the  Catholic  party.  The  King 
of  Navarre  was  mortally  wounded  at  the 
siege  of  Rouen.  In  the  battle  of  Dreux — 
the  first  confli<5l  of  any  magnitude  in  this 
series  of  bloody  civil-religious  wars — the 
Prince  of  Cond6  and  the  Constable  Mont- 
morenci,  the  respective  leaders  of  the  Hu- 
guenot and  Catholic  armies,  were  both 
taken  prisoners. 

Admiral  Coligni  then  became  the  leader 
of  the  Huguenots ; while  Francis,  Duke  of 
Guise,  remained  * as  the  sole  head  of  the 
Catholic  party,  and  even  dreamed  of  becom- 
ing the  successor  of  Charles  IX.  on  the 
throne  of  France ; but  his  ambitious  schemes 
were  cut  short  by  his  assassination  by  a 
Protestant,  who  shot  him  from  behind  dur- 
ing the  siege  of  Orleans,  February,  1563. 
With  his  dying  breath,  the  Duke  of  Guise 
advised  the  queen  mother,  Catharine  de 
Medici,  to  make  peace  with  the  Huguenots. 

The  queen  mother  was  the  one  who  gain- 
ed most  by  the  assassination  of  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  as  her  real  administration  of  the 
regency  then  commenced.  The  first  relig- 
ious war  in  France  was  closed  by  the  Peace 
of  Amboise,  in  March,  1563,  by  which  the 
nobles  and  great  vassals  of  the  French  crown, 
with  their  retainers  and  subjects,  secured 
religious  toleration.  This  was  a mere  hol- 
low truce,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  The 
Catholic  party  accused  Admiral  Coligni  of 
instigating  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  but  Coligni  denied  the  charge. 

Admiral  Coligni  had  promoted  maritime 
enterprise  and  colonization  in  America;  and 
the  first  settlements  within  the  limits  of 
the  present  United  States  had  been  made 
under  his  auspices,  though  these  settle- 
ments had  a very  transient  existence.  In 
1562  a colony  of  Huguenots  under  Jean 
Ribault  settled  at  Port  Royal,  and  built 
Fort  Carolina,  so  named  after  King  Charles 
IX. ; but  the  settlement  was  soon  abandon- 
ed. In  1564  another  Huguenot  colony 
under  Laudonniere  settled  on  the  St.  John’s 
River,  in  Florida,  where  they  ere<5led  a sec- 
ond Fort  Carolina.  Pedro  Melendez  de 
Avilez,  a cruel  Spaniard,  commissioned  for 


the  purpose  by  King  Philip  II.,  massacred 
these  Huguenot  settlers,  “Not  as  French- 
men, but  as  heretics.”  Dominic  de  Gour- 
gues,  a fiery  Gascon  Huguenot  soldier,  fitted 
out  an  expedition,  sailed  to  Florida,  sur- 
prised the  Spanish  forts  near  the  ruins  of 
Fort  Carolina  in  1568,  and  hanged  the  gar- 
risons on  trees,  placing  over  them  the  in- 
scription: “Not  as  Spaniards  and  mari- 

ners, but  as  traitors,  robbers  and  murderers.” 

As  King  Charles  IX.  had  reached  his  four- 
teenth year  in  1564  he  was  declared  to  have 
attained  his  majority,  and  he  nominally  as- 
sumed the  government  of  France,  but  re- 
linquished all  real  power  to  his  mother, 
Catharine  de  Medici.  He  passed  all  of  the 
year  1 564  in  visiting  the  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom  with  her.  While  at  Bayonne  she 
was  visited  by  her  daughter  Elizabeth,  the 
wife  of  King  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  attended 
by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  Philip’s  confidential 
Minister.  Many  secret  conferences  were 
held  between  Catharine  de  Medici  and  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  believed  to  have  had  refer- 
erence  to  the  speedy  extindtion  of  heresy  in 
France  and  the  Netherlands. 

These  conferences  were  known  to  the  Hu- 
guenot leaders;  and  when  the  Duke  of  Alva 
began  his  persecutions  in  the  Netherlands, 
in  1567,  the  Huguenots  believed  that  their 
own  doom  had  been  decided  upon  by  the 
French  court.  They  therefore  attempted  to 
get  the  young  king  into  their  power,  thus 
bringing  on  the  second  religious  war  in 
France,  A.  D.  1567.  The  Huguenots  were 
defeated  in  the  battle  of  St.  Denis,  near 
Paris,  by  the  Catholics  under  the  Constable 
Montmorenci,  who  was  killed  in  the  moment 
of  vidlory,  November,  1567. 

No  new  Constable  was  appointed;  but 
Catharine  de  Medici  appointed  her  favorite 
son,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  Lieutenant-General 
of  the  kingdom;  that  office  having  been 
made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Antoine  de 
Bourbon,  King  of  Navarre,  at  the  siege  of 
Rouen,  in  1562.  Catharine,  however,  re- 
tained the  control  of  the  royal  armies  in  her 
own  hands. 

The  second  civil  and  religious  war  in 
France  was  ended  by  the  “Lame  Peace,” 
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in  1568;  but  hostilities  broke  out  a third 
time  in  1569,  and  raged  with  greater  fury 
than  before.  The  Huguenots  were  defeated 
at  Jamac,  March  13,  1569;  their  leader,  the 
Prince  of  Condd,  being  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner,  and  assassinated  after  his  surren- 
der. The  death  of  this  able  leader  w7as  a 
great  loss  to  the  Huguenots.  His  son 
Henry,  who  was  then  very  young,  afterward 
became  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Huguenot 
generals. 

After  the  assassination  of  the  Prince  of 
Conde  the  Huguenots  promptly  recognized 
young  King  Henry  of  Navarre,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Antoine  de  Bourbon,  as  their 
leader;  but  the  veteran  Admiral  Coligni  re- 
tained the  command  of  the  Huguenot  ar- 
mies. The  Huguenots  suffered  a more 
severe  and  decisive  defeat  at  Moncontour, 
October  3,  1569,  losing  twelve  thousand 
men;  but  their  arms  were  generally  success- 
ful in  1570,  and  the  Catholics  were  depressed 
in  turn.  Catharine  de  Medici  was  now 
weary  of  the  war;  and  her  interests  re- 
quired peace,  as  she  hoped  to  marry  her 
third  and  favorite  son,  Henry,  Duke  of 
Anjou,  to  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England ; 
while  the  skillful  generalship  of  Admiral 
Coligni  menaced  Paris. 

The  third  civil  and  religious  war  was 
ended  by  the  Peace  of  St.  Germain,  Au- 
gust 8,  1570,  by  which  the  Huguenots 
were  granted  full  toleration  for  their  wor- 
ship throughout  France,  except  in  Paris, 
and  equal  civil  and  political  rights  with  the 
Catholics.  As  a guarantee  for  the  faithful 
execution  of  the  treaty,  the  Huguenots 
were  allowed  to  garrison  four  cities — La 
Rochelle,  Montauban,  Cognac  and  La  Char- 
ity— with  their  troops  for  two  years. 
Catharine  de  Medici  granted  these  terms 
very  reluctantly,  and  they  w’ere  wrung  from 
her  by  the  Huguenot  successes.  The  Cath- 
olic party  in  France  was  bitterly  hostile  to 
the  treaty,  and  King  Philip  II.  of  Spain 
and  Pope  Pius  V.  remonstrated  strongly 
against  it  as  humiliating  to  the  Romish 
Church. 

Catharine  de  Medici  merely  wanted  a re- 
spite from  the  civil  war  to  enable  her  to  re- 


establish the  royal  authority  in  France, 
which  had  been  seriously  impaired  by  the 
long  religious  strife.  She  wished  to  strike 
a crushing  blow  at  the  Huguenots  sooner  or 
later,  which  she  hoped  would  utterly  de- 
stroy them.  But  for  the  time  she  executed 
the  terms  of  the  Peace  of  St.  Germain  in 
good  faith,  and  for  two  years  she  showed  so 
much  favor  to  the  Huguenots  that  Pope 
Pius  V.  began  to  regard  her  as  an  apostate 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 

The  death  of  Elizabeth,  the  queen  of 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  for  a time  dissolved  the 
friendly  relations  between  her  husband  and 
her  brother,  young  King  Charles  IX.  of 
France.  The  revolt  of  the  Netherlands 
against  the  tyrannical  and  persecuting  pol- 
icy of  Philip  II.  also  tempted  Charles  IX. 
to  annex  the  four  Walloon  provinces  of  the 
Netherlands  to  the  Kingdom  of  France,  of 
which  they  had  formerly  been  fiefs,  and 
thus  extend  the  French  frontier  on  the 
north  to  the  Scheldt.  Though  this  secret 
scheme  never  brought  on  any  open  hostili- 
ties between  France  and  Spain,  Charles  IX. 
gave  his  security  to  a loan  negotiated  by 
Admiral  Coligni  and  Count  Louis  of  Nas- 
sau, the  brother  of  Prince  William  of  Orange, 
for  the  rebels  of  the  Netherlands. 

The  Peace  of  St.  Germain  gave  France  a 
respite  from  the  horrors  of  civil  and  relig- 
ious strife  for  nearly  two  years,  and  the  Hu- 
guenots were  lulled  into  a delusive  feeling 
of  security  by  the  condudt  of  Catharine  de 
Medici  and  her  son,  King  Charles  IX.  La 
Rochelle  was  the  Huguenot  stronghold  and 
capital,  where  Queen  Jeanne  d’Albret  of 
Navarre,  the  widow  of  Antoine  de  Bourbon, 
held  her  court  and  the  Calvinistic  Church 
of  France  its  synods,  undisturbed  by  the 
Guises  or  by  the  young  King  of  France  and 
his  mother. 

To  throw  the  Huguenots  still  further  off 
their  guard,  Catharine  de  Medici  no^  P ^ 
posed  that,  in  order  to  cement  the  new  b°n(k 
of  good  feeling  between  the  religious  parties 
in  France,  her  daughter,  Margaret  of  Va- 
lois, should  marry  Prince  Henry  of  learn, 
the  young  King  of  Navarre,  the  son  of 
Antoine  de  Bourbon  and  his  queen,  Jeanne 
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d’Albret,  and  the  recognized  leader  of  the 
Huguenot  party.  Jeanne,  who  was  a 
woman  of  good  sense,  and  who  had  reared 
her  son  in  the  Calvinistic  faith,  received 
Catharine’s  proposal  with  distrust ; but  Ad- 
miral Coligni  and  some  of  the  other  Hugue- 
not leaders  won  her  over  to  the  scheme, 
though  they  did  not  have  much  faith  in  the 
queen  mother’s  professed  friendship  for 
their  party.  They  believed  that  the  pro- 
posed marriage  might  be  a benefit  to  France. 

After  the  consent  of  all  parties  had  been 
obtained  there  remained  only  one  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  proposed  royal  marriage. 
Young  King  Henry  of  Navarre  was  a Prot- 
estant, and  the  Princess  Margaret  was  a 
Catholic.  No  Roman  Catholic  priest  could 
celebrate  a marriage  between  such  a couple 
without  a special  dispensation  from  the 
Pope,  and  when  Pius  V.  was  applied  to  for 
such  a dispensation  he  refused  it. 

King  Charles  IX.  was  very  anxious  for 
the  marriage,  and  declared  that  if  Pope 
Pius  V.  would  not  consent  to  the  match  he 
would  have  his  sister  married  by  a Hugue- 
not preacher  in  “open  conventicle.”  A 
dispensation  was  then  procured.  Vauvil- 
liers,  in  his  Histoire  de  Jeanne  D'Albret , 
says  that  Catharine  de  Medici  forged  it. 
But  the  marriage  was  unpopular,  and  the 
Catholic  party  in  France  fomented  the  dis- 
content which  it  aroused  to  the  highest 
degree. 

In  the  meantime  Admiral  Coligni  had 
overcome  his  feeling  of  distrust  and  gone  to 
court,  and  he  was  received  with  marked 
favor  by  King  Charles  IX.  at  Blois.  Co- 
ligni’s  noble  character  won  the  young  king’s 
esteem;  and  the  admiral  was  loaded  with 
honors,  wealth,  and  tokens  of  the  king’s 
affectionate  confidence.  Coligni  used  the 
power  thus  conferred  upon  him  by  seeking 
to  unite  all  seCts  and  parties  in  France 
against  the  arrogant  influence  of  King 
Philip  II.  of  Spain.  Several  months  after- 
ward Jeanne  d’Albret,  the  Queen  of  Na- 
varre, followed  Coligni’s  example  by  going 
to  the  French  court. 

Coligni’s  influence  over  Charles  IX. 
alarmed  the  young  king’s  mother,  who  re- 


solved upon  the  speedy  destruction  of  the 
great  Huguenot  leader.  She  therefore  cor- 
dially united  with  the  Guises,  who  did  their 
utmost  to  inflame  the  animosity  of  the 
Catholics  toward  the  Huguenots.  The 
leading  men  of  the  Huguenot  party  were 
invited  to  Paris  to  participate  in  the  mar- 
riage festivities,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
within  reach  of  the  vengeance  of  Catharine 
de  Medici  and  her  accomplices  in  the  con- 
spiracy. The  court  courteously  received  and 
handsomely  entertained  these  Huguenot 
leaders. 

Shortly  before  the  time  appointed  for  the 
marriage  of  young  King  Henry  of  Navarre 
with  the  Princess  Margaret,  his  mother, 
Queen  Jeanne  d’Albret,  died  at  Paris,  July 
9,  1572,  believed  to  have  been  poisoned  by 
order  of  Catharine  de  Medici.  The  Catholic 
historian  Davila  says  that  she  was  poisoned, 
and  that  she  was  exempted  from  the  whole- 
sale massacre  which  followed  because  she 
was  of  royal  blood.  Many  Huguenots  took 
warning  from  her  death,  and  fled  from 
Paris.  Coligni  was  urged  by  his  friends  to 
leave  Paris  in  time,  but  he  had  full  confi- 
dence in  the  king’s  word. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1572  King  Charles 
IX.  sent  a military  force  into  the  county 
of  Flanders  to  aid  the  patriots  of  that  Neth- 
erland  province  in  their  revolt  against  Philip 
II.  of  Spain.  This  French  force  achieved 
some  successes  at  first,  but  finally  sustained 
a reverse;  whereupon  it  became  necessary 
to  decide  upon  the  future  policy  of  France 
with  respe<5t  to  the  struggle  in  the  Nether- 
lands. Admiral  Coligni  and  the  Huguenot 
party  were  in  favor  of  an  immediate  decla- 
ration of  war  against  Spain;  but  Catharine 
de  Medici  and  the  Guises  opposed  such  a 
course,  and  this  made  the  queen  mother  the 
more  determined  upon  the  execution  of  her 
plan. 

Catharine  de  Medici’s  principal  confidants 
in  her  atrocious  plot  were  her  son  Henry, 
afterward  King  Henry  III.  of  France,  Duke 
Henry  of  Guise,  Marshal  de  Tavannes,  the 
Count  de  Retz  and  the  Duke  of  Nevers. 
These  conspirators  deliberately  planned  and 
executed  the  atrocious  massacres  which 
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followed.  The  Catholic  priests  cordially 
assisted  in  the  plot  by  preparing  their  fol- 
lowers for  the  bloody  task  assigned  to  them. 

Young  King  Henry  of  Navarre  and  the 
Princess  Margaret  of  Valois  were  married 
at  Paris  by  the  Cardinal  de  Bourbon,  Au- 
gust 1 8,  1572.  The  Catholic  party  of 
France  were  intensely  exasperated  by  this 
royal  marriage,  and  Paris  began  to  be  per- 
vaded with  ominous  rumors.  The  French 
court  abandoned  itself  to  feasting  and  rev- 
elry, but  the  queen  mother  and  her  confed- 
erates were  diligently  preparing  for  the 
execution  of  their  diabolical  plot.  The 
governor  of  Lyons  received  orders  not  to  let 
the  messenger  who  conveyed  the  tidings  of 
the  royal  marriage  proceed  on  his  way  to 
Rome  until  after  August  24,  St.  Bartholo- 
mew’s Day. 

The  conspirators  struck  their  first  blow 
August  22,  1572,  when  the  venerable  Ad- 
miral Coligni  was  shot  in  the  street  and 
severely  wounded  by  an  assassin  hired  by 
Henry,  Duke  of  Guise.  King  Charles  IX. 
and  his  wicked  mother  visited  the  wounded 
Coligni  in  his  bed-room,  expressing  great 
indignation  at  the  attempt  on  his  life,  and 
declaring  their  determination  to  bring  the 
assassin  and  his  instigators  to  justice.  Co- 
ligni warned  the  young  king  of  the  per- 
nicious effects  of  his  mother’s  misgovern- 
ment,  implored  him  to  deprive  her  of  power, 
and  offered  to  support  him  in  such  a course 
with  the  entire  force  of  the  Huguenots. 

The  young  king  went  away  very  much 
affedted  by  Coligni’s  words,  and  the  conspir- 
ators were  greatly  alarmed.  If  Charles 
IX.  remained  faithful  to  Coligni  they  were 
lost,  and  they  had  gone  too  far  to  turn 
back.  The  masses,  whose  fanaticism  they 
had  inflamed  to  the  highest  degree,  could 
not  be  restrained  from  violence ; and  the 
conspirators  therefore  determined  to  carry 
out  their  plot  to  its  conclusion.  They  passed 
the  day  after  his  visit  to  Coligni  in  endeav- 
oring to  win  the  king  over  to  the  support 
of  their  fiendish  plot.  They  excited  the 
weak-minded  king’s  alarm  and  wrath  with 
rumors  of  Huguenot  plots  against  him,  and 
urged  him  to  consent  to  the  assassination 


of  Admiral  Coligni  and  the  other  Protest- 
ant leaders  of  France. 

The  young  king,  wrought  up  to  the 
wildest  fury  by  these  accounts, declared  that, 
as  it  was  necessary  to  assassinate  Coligni, 
not  one  Huguenot  should  escape  with  his 
life.  The  conspirators  took  Charles  IX.  at 
his  word.  It  was  agreed  that  Admiral  Co- 
ligni should  be  the  first  to  be  murdered,  and 
that  his  assassination  should  be  followed  by 
a general  massacre  of  the  Huguenots  in 
Paris.  The  public  arms  in  the  royal  arse- 
nals were  distributed  among  the  Roman 
Catholic  citizens,  who  were  to  wear  white 
scarfs  around  their  left  arms  and  white 
crosses  on  their  hats  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  Huguenots.  The  detachments 
from  the  suburbs  were  called  in  to  reinforce 
the  royal  guards.  During  the  whole  of 
August  23d  the  Catholic  leaders  were  assid- 
uously engaged  in  posting  their  forces  and 
in  preparing  the  citizens  of  Paris  to  make 
common  cause  with  them  in  the  bloody 
task  to  be  executed. 

Between  three  and  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning  of  August  24,  1572 — St.  Bartholo- 
mew’s Day — Henry,  Duke  of  Guise,  attack- 
ed the  house  of  Admiral  Coligni,  who  was 
murdered  in  his  bed  by  one  of  the  duke’s 
men.  As  soon  as  Catharine  de  Medici  was 
informed  of  the  great  Huguenot  leader’s 
assassination  she  ordered  the  priests  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Germain  1’  Auxerrois  to  ring 
their  bell  as  the  signal  agreed  upon  for  the 
massacre  to  begin.  Instantly  every  church 
bell  in  the  city  rang  the  call  for  the  Catho- 
lics to  begin  their  horrible  task  of  slaughter. 

Paris,  which  had  before  been  so  silent  and 
peaceful,  instantly  became  a prey  to  con- 
fusion and  strife.  Lights  gleamed  from  all 
houses  ; multitudes  of  armed  men  filled  the 
streets  ; and  instantly,  as  if  myriads  of  wild 
beasts  had  been  let  loose,  the  city  rebound- 
ed with  the  demoniac  yells  of  the  murderers 
and  the  despairing  cries  of  the  vidtimb.  The 
Huguenots  had  been  marked ; and,  as  they 
were  utterly  taken  by  surprise,  they  were 
unable  to  defend  themselves.  Catharine  de 
Medici  and  her  attendants  viewed  the  m*5' 
sacre  from  the  palace  windows,  from  which 
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her  son,  King  Charles  IX.,  himself  shot  at 
some  of  the  poor  vidtims  in  the  streets. 
The  Prince  of  Condd  and  King  Henry  of 
Navarre  narrowly  escaped  assassination, 
but  their  attendants  were  massacred  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  Louvre. 

The  slaughter  went  on  in  Paris  for  eight 
days  and  nights,  sparing  neither  age,  sex 
nor  condition,  and  spread  throughout  France 
in  six  weeks.  The  king’s  orders  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  massacre  to  other  parts  of 
France  had  been  well  obeyed,  and  the  same 
bloody  scenes  which  had  made  the  capital  a 
field  of  slaughter  were  enadted  in  many 
other  towns  of  France — at  Rouen,  Orleans, 
Bourges,  Troyes,  Lyons,  Toulouse  and  Bor- 
deaux. Some  of  the  Catholic  commanders, 
however,  refused  to  obey  the  king’s  orders ; 
and  one  of  them  wrote  to  the  court  that  he 
commanded  soldiers,  not  assassins. 

Such  was  the  dreadful  Massacre  of  St . 
Bartholomew , whose  number  of  vidtims  is 
variously  estimated  by  different  writers  at 
from  ten  thousand  to  one  hundred  thousand. 
The  estimate  of  the  Duke  of  Sully  was 
seventy  thousand ; that  of  De  Thou  was 
thirty  thousand. 

No  sooner  had  the  massacre  ceased  than 
Catharine  de  Medici  and  her  accomplices  in 
the  conspiracy  discovered  that  they  had 
committed  a terrible  political  blunder,  as 
the  consequences  were  quite  different  from 
what  the  French  court  had  expedted.  Many 
Roman  Catholics  renounced  their  religion 
and  became  Huguenots  from  a feeling  of 
horror  and  shame. 

Catharine  de  Medici  and  her  fellow-con- 
spirators endeavored  to  throw  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  massacre  upon  Duke  Henry 
of  Guise,  but  that  nobleman  refused  to 
bear  such  blame  ; and  they  finally  persuad- 
ed young  King  Charles  IX.  to  declare  be- 
fore the  Parliament  of  Paris  that  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  massacre,  that  it  was  a po- 
litical  and  not  a religious  adt,  and  that  it 
was  necessary  in  order  to  suppress  a danger- 
ous Huguenot  conspiracy,  so  that  it  was 
done  in  self-defense.  Sal  via  ti,  the  Papal 
Nuncio  at  Paris,  pronounced  this  declara- 
tion “ false  in  every  respedt.” 


The  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  occa- 
sioned surprise  in  other  countries  of  Europe, 
but  excited  very  different  feelings  at  the 
various  courts.  Upon  receiving  Catharine 
de  Medici’s  letter  informing  him  of  the 
massacre,  the  bigoted  Philip  II.  of  Spain  is 
said  to  have  laughed  for  the  only  time  in  his 
life.  His  cousin,  the  good  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian II.  of  Germany,  though  a true  Cath- 
olic, wept  at  the  horrid  crime.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth of  England  received  the  French  ambas- 
sador in  a hall  draped  with  funeral  black, 
and  without  a word  being  spoken  ; so  that 
the  discomfited  envoy,  after  having  advanced 
through  silent  rows  of  black-robed  figures, 
was  obliged  to  depart  as  he  came,  without 
being  permitted  to  offer  his  explanations. 
Pope  Gregory  XIII.  celebrated  the  massa- 
cre as  a Catholic  vidtory,  by  the  firing  of 
a triumphal  salute  from  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  a brilliant  illumination  of  Rome, 
and  a Te  Deum  in  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Peter’s,  in  which  the  Pope  and  the  cardinals 
assisted,  the  Pope  offering  thanks  to  God 
for  “this  signal  mercy.”  Gregory  XIII. 
ordered  a medal  to  be  struck  commemorat- 
ing the  event,  and  caused  the  Hall  of  Kings 
in  the  Vatican  to  be  adorned  with  a fresco 
representing  the  massacre.  At  Geneva,  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Day  was  appointed  to  be  an- 
nually observed  as  a solemn  fast. 

The  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  led  to 
a renewal  of  hostilities,  and  the  fourth  civil- 
religious  war  burst  forth  with  a fury  sur- 
passing the  three  previous  struggles.  The 
Huguenot  outbreak  was  diredted  by  the 
Prince  of  Condd,  who  had  succeeded  in 
making  his  escape  from  court.  The  royal 
army  engaged  in  an  unsuccessful  siege  of 
La  Rochelle,  the  Huguenot  stronghold.  A 
treaty  of  peace,  in  July,  1573,  allowed  free- 
dom of  conscience  and  worship  to  the  Hu- 
guenots in  La  Rochelle,  Montauban  and 
Nismes. 

Charles  IX.  at  one  time  endeavored  to 
put  the  whole  responsibility  for  the  great 
crime  on  the  Guises  ; and  the  next  moment 
he  confessed  the  part  he  had  taken,  and  ex- 
pressed joy  at  what  he  considered  a blow  at 
heresy  ; but,  from  the  time  of  the  massacre, 
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he  was  troubled  with  remorse  and  grief  at 
his  participation  in  the  horrible  crime.  He 
frequently  imagined  that  he  saw  the  bloody 
forms  of  the  massacred  Protestants  before 
his  eyes;  he  had  no  rest  night  or  day;  and 
he  was  often  known  to  sigh  and  to  bemoan 
himself  with  tears.  His  health  rapidly  de- 
clined, and  his  miserable  life  was  terminated 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  May  30,  1574. 

Charles  IX.  was  succeeded  as  King  of 
France  by  his  next  brother,  Henry  III.,  who 
had  been  eledted  King  of  Poland  the  preced- 
ing year,  1573;  and  the  queen  mother,  Cath- 
arine de  Medici,  adled  as  regent  until  her 
son’s  return  from  Poland.  As  Henry  had  left 
refined  Paris  for  barbarous  Poland  with  the 
utmost  reludlance,  he  now  returned  to  the 
French  capital  to  take  possession  of  his  na- 
tive, hereditary  and  more  delightful  kingdom 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction.  He  left  Po- 
land like  a common  thief,  taking  the  Polish 
crown  jewels  with  him,  and  was  pursued 
sixty  miles  on  horseback  by  many  of  the 
Polish  nobles,  who  desired  to  secure  their 
country  from  the  anarchy  which  was  sure  to 
follow  so  sudden  an  abdication.  As  he 
passed  through  Italy  the  Duke  of  Savoy  in- 
duced him  to  surrender  Pignerol  and  the 
other  fortresses  which  the  French  possessed 
in  Piedmont. 

Henry  III.  was  more  contemptible  and 
licentious  than  any  of  his  brothers  and 
predecessors,  and  did  not  possess  the  energy 
and  talents  requisite  for  the  government  of 
distracted  France.  At  the  beginning  of 
his  reign  he  announced  his  determination 
to  make  no  concessions  to  the  Huguenots, 
but  he  took  no  vigorous  measures  against 
them. 

Henry  III.  married  Louise  de  Vaudemont, 
a member  of  the  Guise  family — a marriage 
which  augmented  the  power  of  the  Guises, 
which  was  already  too  great  for  the  security 
of  the  French  crown.  Duke  Henry  of  Guise, 
the  son  and  successor  of  Duke  Francis,  was 
now  the  head  of  that  powerful  family  of 
Lorraine.  Henry  of  Guise  was  brave,  tal- 
ented and  popular,  though  on  the  whole  he 
was  inferior  to  his  father.  He  had  preten- 
sions to  the  French  crown  in  case  Henry 


III.  died  without  heirs,  as  that  king  was 
the  last  representative  of  the  Valois  dynasty. 
King  Henry  of  Navarre,  as  the  head  of  the 
Bourbon  family,  was  the  rightful  heir  to  the 
French  crown;  but,  as  he  was  a Protestant, 
Duke  Henry  of  Guise  intended  to  contest 
his  claim,  basing  his  own  pretensions  on  his 
descent  from  Charlemagne  through  Charles 
of  Lorraine,  the  last  of  the  Carlovingian 
dynasty. 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  French  court, 
the  Huguenots  had  been  strengthened  by 
the  events  of  1573.  The  middle  party,  com- 
posed of  just  and  moderate  Catholics,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Montmorencies,  were 
shocked  by  the  crimes  of  the  Guises  and 
alarmed  by  the  foreign  alliances  of  that 
powerful  and  ambitious  family. 

The  consolidated  monarchy  which  Louis 
XI.  had  built  up  so  cautiously  in  France 
a century  before  seemed  about  to  be  dis- 
solved into  its  feudal  elements.  La  Ro- 
chelle, Montauban  and  Nismes — the  Hu- 
guenot strongholds — were  like  independent 
republics.  The  provinces  of  Languedoc, 
Guienne,  Poitou,  and  others  in  the  South- 
west of  France,  united  themselves  in  a 
league,  which  raised  taxes,  administered 
justice  and  directed  military  operations  like 
a sovereign  state.  In  every  part  of  France, 
governors  of  provinces,  and  even  command- 
ants of  towns  and  castles,  adled  independ- 
ently of  the  French  crown. 

The  points  now  in  dispute  were  more 
political  than  religious,  as  most  of  the  orig- 
inal Huguenot  leaders  were  dead,  exiled  or 
apostate.  Even  King  Henry  of  Navarre 
and  the  Prince  of  Conde  reconciled  them- 
selves with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the 
year  after  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
though  insincerely. 

The  Duke  of  Alen^on,  the  only  surviving 
brother  of  King  Henry  III.,  now  declared 
himself  the  protestor  of  the  Huguenots,  and 
joined  their  army  in  the  country  of  Poitou. 
The  Prince-Palatine,  John  Casimir,  who 
was  also  their  ally,  marched  into  France 
with  an  army  of  eighteen  thousand  men  for 
their  assistance. 

La  paix  de  Monsieur , “the  Peace  of  Mon- 
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sieur,” — so  called  in  honor  of  the  conven- 
tional title  of  the  king’s  eldest  brother — was 
concluded  in  May,  1576,  and  was  the  most 
favorable  treaty  that  the  Huguenots  had  yet 
obtained  from  the  French  court,  as  it  granted 
perfect  religious  freedom  throughout  France, 
except  at  Paris  and  in  the  immediate  pre- 
cincfts  of  the  court,  wherever  it  might  be. 

By  this  treaty  the  Duke  of  Alengon  re- 
ceived the  provinces  of  Anjou,  Touraine 
and  Berry  in  full  sovereignty;  and  he  thence- 
forth bore  the  title  of  Duke  of  Anjou.  After 
thus  gaining  all  that  he  expedted  from  his 
alliance  with  the  Hueguenots  he  deserted 
them,  and  afterward  commanded  an  army 
against  them,  The  treaty  restored  the 
duchy  of  Guienne  to  King  Henry  of  Na- 
varre, and  assigned  the  county  of  Picardy 
to  the  Prince  of  Condd,  while  also  reinstat- 
ing all  the  Huguenot  leaders  in  their  offices 
and  pensions. 

The  Catholics  regarded  the  treaty  as  hu- 
miliating to  France  and  to  the  Romish 
Church;  and  their  discontent  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  Catholic  League  by  the  Cath- 
olic nobles  of  France,  headed  by  Duke 
Henry  of  Guise.  All  the  members  of  the 
Catholic  League  signed  a formula  promising 
“unlimited  obedience  to  its  head  without 
respedt  of  persons  * * and  without  reservation 
of  the  royal  supremacy. 

Though  the  Catholic  League  was  organ- 
ized nominally  to  maintain  the  royal  au- 
thority in  France,  its  real  aim  was  to  estab- 
lish the  power  of  Duke  Henry  of  Guise 
more  firmly.  The  treasonable  nature  of 
the  league  only  became  apparent  afterward 
when  it  placed  itself  under  the  protection 
of  a foreign  sovereign,  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 

But  a plot  was  already  formed  at  Rome 
to  seize  and  arraign  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  ex- 
terminate the  Huguenots,  confine  the  in- 
competent King  Henry  III.  in  prison  like 
the  Rois  FainSants  of  the  Merovingian  dy- 
nasty, and  place  Duke  Henry  of  Guise 
himself  upon  the  French  throne  as  a de- 
scendant of  Charlemagne.  This  plot  was 
discovered  among  the  papers  of  a lawyer 
named  David,  who  died  at  Lyons  while  re- 
turning to  Rome  ; but  it  was  regarded  as  a 


malicious  fabrication  of  the  Huguenots 
until  the  French  ambassador  in  Spain  for- 
warded to  France  another  copy,  which  he 
had  obtained  from  King  Philip  II. 

King  Henry  III.  was  so  alarmed  by  this 
evidence  of  the  real  designs  of  the  Catholic 
League  that  he  knew  of  no  better  way  to 
avert  its  enmity  than  to  place  himself  at  its 
head.  The  States-General  were  already 
summoned  to  assemble  at  Blois  early  in  the 
wdnter  of  1577. 

The  manifesto  of  the  Catholic  League  was 
laid  before  the  States-General,  after  being 
cleared  of  all  expressions  which  seemed  to 
limit  or  contest  the  royal  prerogative.  Some 
of  the  deputies  signed  it,  but  others  refused. 
All  were  offended  by  the  undignified  posi- 
tion in  which  King  Henry  III.  had  placed 
himself  by  his  cowardice,  and  refused  to 
vote  supplies  to  continue  the  war.  The 
terms  of  the  ‘ * Peace  of  Monsieur  ’ * were 
really  too  favorable  to  the  Huguenots  to 
have  been  sincerely  guaranteed  by  the 
French  court;  and  the  Huguenots  had  been 
extending  their  conquests  in  the  South-west 
of  France,  even  while  the  States-General 
were  in  session. 

In  September,  1577,  the  Peace  of  Bergerac 
closed  the  fifth  civil-religious  war  in  France, 
greatly  curtailing  the  religious  privileges 
granted  to  the  Huguenots.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  perils  which  still  menaced  his 
throne,  King  Henry  III.  gave  himself  up 
more  completely  than  ever  before  to  base 
and  frivolous  amusements.  The  orgies  of 
his  court  were  only  paralleled  by  that  of  the 
Roman  Emperors  in  their  deepest  degrada- 
tion. Luxury  and  violence  held  unbridled 
sway,  and  murders  were  almost  of  daily 
occurrence.  The  hostility  of  the  Guises 
rendered  it  necessary  for  the  king  to  remain 
at  peace  with  the  Huguenots. 

In  the  summer  of  1578  Catharine  de  Med- 
ici, in  company  with  her  daughter,  Queen 
Margaret  of  Navarre,  and  a “ flying  squad- 
ron ” of  court-beauties,  visited  Margaret’s 
husband,  King  Henry  of  Navarre,  in  his 
capital,  and  passed  more  than  a year  in 
the  South  of  France,  employing  all  her 
Italian  arts  to  pacify  and  conciliate  the  Hu- 
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guenots.  The  Peace  of  Nerac,  in  February, 
1579,  secretly  granted  greater  favors  to  the 
Huguenots  than  had  been  allowed  them  by 
that  of  Bergerac,  and  closed  the  sixth  civil- 
religious  war  in  France. 

In  the  spring  of  1 580  the  seventh  wrar  of 
religion  broke  out,  called  the  War  of  the 
Lovers , on  account  of  its  wrhimsical  origin. 
It  was  closed  by  the  mediation  of  the  Duke 
of  Anjou,  who  was  anxious  to  assume  the 
protectorate  of  the  Netherlands,  which  the 
insurgents  of  those  states  offered  him ; 
while  the  French  court  found  cause  for  a 
rupture  with  Philip  II.  of  Spain  in  the  sud- 
den and  alarming  increase  of  his  power  by 
the  conquest  of  Portugal. 

In  1581  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  with  the  con- 
sent of  his  brother,  King  Henry  III.,  led  a 
French  army  into  the  Netherlands  to  assist 
the  Flemish  patriots  in  their  revolt  against 
Philip  II.  of  Spain.  He  captured  Cambray 
from  Alexander  Famese,  Duke  of  Parma. 
The  Duke  of  Anjou  was  a suitor  for  the 
hand  of  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England,  whose 
alliance  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  revolted  Netherlands.  He  was  cordially 
welcomed  by  the  Flemings,  and  was  pro- 
claimed Duke  of  Brabant  and  Count  of 
Flanders.  But  when  Queen  Elizabeth  re- 
fused to  marry  him  his  popularity  suddenly 
vanished.  He  soon  afterward  attempted  to 
make  himself  absolute  master  of  Flanders, 
and  was  driven  back  into  France  by  the  in- 
dignant Flemings.  He  died  of  disease  and 
disappointment  in  June,  1584. 

In  retaliation  for  the  interference  of  the 
French  court  in  Spanish  affairs,  Philip  II. 
entered  into  a closer  alliance  with  the  Guises, 
who,  in  his  interest,  had  watched  and  en- 
deavored to  thwart  the  French  expedition 
sent  to  the  Azores  in  the  interest  of  Dom 
Antonio.  When  this  failed,  the  King  of 
Spain  tried  the  other  party,  and  repeatedly 
offered  money  to  King  Henry  of  Navarre  to 
renew  hostilities  against  King  Henry  III. 
of  France.  The  King  of  Navarre  rejected 
the  Spanish  king’s  overtures;  and  the  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  in  June,  1584,  had 
the  effedt  of  drawing  closer  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two  King  Henries;  for  Henry  of 


Navarre,  as  the  head  of  the  House  of  Bour- 
bon, now  became  the  heir  presumptive  to 
the  French  throne. 

The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  also  en- 
couraged the  aspirations  of  Duke  Henry  of 
Guise,  and  caused  a renewal  of  the  Catholic 
League  under  the  protedlion  of  Philip  II. 
of  Spain.  The  chiefs  of  the  league  and  the 
envoys  of  the  King  of  Spain  signed  a formal 
treaty  at  Paris  in  December,  1584,  some  of 
the  prominent  articles  of  which  were  the 
1 4 extirpation  of  all  Protestant  and  heretical 
sedts  in  the  Netherlands,  as  well  as  in 
France,  and  the  exclusion  of  heretical 
princes  from  the  throne.” 

Philip  II.  promised  the  league  a subsidy 
of  fifty  thousand  crowns  a month.  Pope 
Gregory  XIII.  sustained  the  treaty;  and  a 
manifesto  was  issued  in  the  name  of  the 
Cardinal  de  Bourbon,  a very  weak  man, 
whom  Duke  Henry  of  Guise  supported  as 
the  legitimate  heir  to  the  French  crown, 
in  order  to  conceal  his  own  designs.  This 
manifesto  also  declared  the  objedl  of  the 
Catholic  League  to  be  the  defense  of  the 
Catholic  religion. 

King  Henry  III.,  alarmed  by  the  move- 
ments of  the  Catholic  League,  but  not  dar- 
ing to  break  with  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
refused  the  petition  of  the  states  of  the 
Netherlands  which  besought  his  protedlion 
in  their  revolt  against  the  Spanish  king;  and 
by  the  Edift  of  Nemours  he  acceded  to  all 
the  demands  of  the  Catholic  League.  Henry 
III.  revoked  all  previous  edidls  of  toleration, 
and  warned  all  Huguenots  to  leave  France 
within  six  months.  Thus  Henry  III.  was 
forced  to  become  the  ally  of  the  very  men 
who  were  seeking  to  destroy  his  throne. 

Pope  Sixtus  V.,  upon  his  accession,  in 
1585,  formally  excommunicated  King  Henry 
of  Navarre;  and  during  that  year  the  Hu- 
guenots took  up  arms  in  self-defense,  under 
the  leadership  of  King  Henry  of  Navarre, 
the  Prince  of  Condd  and  the  Duke  of  Mont- 
morenci,  against  the  forces  of  the  Catholic 
League  under  Duke  Henry  of  Guise  and 
King  Henry  III.  This  was  the  eighth  of 
this  series  of  civil  and  religious  wars,  and 
was  called  the  War  of  the  Three  Henries, 
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Though  nominally  an  ally  of  the  Catholic 
League,  King  Henry  III.  at  heart  wished 
for  its  defeat,  because  its  success  meant  his 
ruin.  Early  in  1587  a plot  for  the  king’s 
dethronement  was  detected  in  Paris.  But 
the  power  of  Duke  Henry  of  Guise  was 
so  great  that  the  weak  king  dared  not 
take  any  adtion  against  him.  The  shal- 
lowness of  the  king’s  character  became 
more  apparent  than  ever  before.  While  his 
kingdom  was  distradled  with  these  fierce 
dissensions  he  amused  himself  with  his 
dogs,  monkeys  and  parrots,  or  in  foolish 
and  fantastic  entertainments  which  drained 
his  already  exhausted  treasury. 

In  the  meantime  King  Henry  of  Navarre 
gained  a great  vidtory  over  the  royal  army 
at  Coutras ; but,  as  he  negledted  to  follow 
up  his  success,  a large  German  army  under 
John  Casimir,  the  Prince- Palatine,  sent  into 
France  to  assist  the  Huguenots,  was  sur- 
prised and  defeated  with  heavy  loss  by 
Duke  Henry  of  Guise  in  Anneau.  The  ex- 
asperated peasantry  came  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Duke  of  Guise  in  harassing  the  re- 
treat of  the  Germans  and  massacring  all 
whom  they  took  prisoners. 

King  Henry  III.  had  forbidden  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Catholic  League  to  enter  Paris. 
But  Duke  Henry  of  Guise  came  in  spite  of 
the  king’s  orders,  and  was  received  with 
shouts  of  welcome  by  the  Parisian  populace, 
whose  idol  he  had  ever  been.  The  king, 
pale  with  rage  and  terror,  asked  the  duke 
why  he  had  disobeyed  his  express  orders ; 
and  the  duke  replied  that  he  had  come  to 
defend  himself  against  the  accusations  of 
his  enemies. 

Paris  was  now  divided  into  two  hostile 
camps,  and  the  Hotel  de  Guise  was  guarded 
by  the  mob  as  constantly  as  the  Louvre  was 
by  the  king’s  troops.  The  strength  of  Duke 
Henry  of  Guise  was  so  evident  that  King 
Henry  III.  ordered  several  thousand  of  his 
Swiss  mercenaries  to  enter  the  city.  This 
occasioned  a general  popular  outbreak  in 
Paris,  known  as  the  Day  of  the  Barricades , 
which  was  incited  by  the  Catholic  League. 
The  king  fled  in  terror  to  Chartres;  and  the 
Duke  of  Guise  assumed  the  powers  of  dic- 


tator, overawed  the  Parliament  of  Paris, 
filled  all  civil  and  military  offices  with  his 
own  partisans,  and  seized  and  fortified  the 
towms  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris  to  prevent 
surprise.  The  triumphant  Guise  party  es- 
tablished a revolutionary  government  in 
Paris  under  a Council  of  Sixteen , which  held 
the  city  for  six  years. 

Duke  Henry  of  Guise  was  not  yet  pre- 
pared to  raise  the  standard  of  open  rebellion, 
and  commenced  negotiating  with  King 
Henry  III.  After  some  hesitation,  the  king 
was  forced  to  sign  an  EdiEl  of  Union , at 
Rouen,  in  July,  1588,  granting  all  the  de- 
mands of  the  Catholic  League,  one  of  which 
was  a convocation  of  the  States- General, 
which  the  Duke  of  Guise  intended  should 
legalize  his  usurpation  of  power  and  place 
the  king  under  his  control.  The  Duke 
of  Guise  became  Lieutenant-General,  and 
Henry  III.  was  left  as  king  only  in  name. 

Henry  III.  had  been  forced  to  accept  the 
humiliating  conditions  of  the  Catholic 
League  by  the  stern  necessities  of  the  mo- 
ment ; but  he  had  fully  made  up  his  mind 
to  rid  himself  of  the  Guises,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly resolved  upon  their  assassination. 
He  invited  Duke  Henry  of  Guise  to  a con- 
sultation in  the  royal  bed-chamber  in  the 
Castle  of  Blois,  December  23,  1588  ; and 
the  duke  was  assassinated  by  the  royal 
guards  as  he  was  passing  through  the  ante- 
chamber. The  king  brutally  kicked  the 
corpse  of  his  murdered  rival;  after  which  he 
descended  the  stairs  to  the  apartment  below, 
where  his  aged  mother,  Catharine  de  Med- 
ici, lay  dying,  and  saluted  her  with  the 
words : “Now,  Madam,  I am  once  more 
King  of  France,  for  I have  put  to  death  the 
King  of  Paris.’’  Louis  of  Guise,  the  Car- 
dinal of  Lorraine,  was  arrested  and  privately 
murdered  in  prison  on  Christmas  day,  1588, 
two  day’s  after  his  brother’s  assassination. 
Catharine  de  Medici  died  universally  exe- 
crated, January  5,  1589. 

The  news  of  the  assassination  of  the 
Guises  threw  Paris  into  an  uproar.  The 
Sorbonne — the  great  ecclesiastical  authority 
of  France — declared  the  French  people  re- 
leased from  their  allegiance  to  King  Henry 
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III.  The  Parliament  of  Paris  attempted 
to  quiet  the  tumult,  whereupon  its  members 
were  imprisoned  in  the  Bastile,  and  were 
only  released  when  they  confirmed  the  de- 
cision of  the  Sorbonne  and  promised  to  be 
the  subservient  instruments  of  the  Council 
of  Sixteen.  After  being  purged  of  its  re- 
fractory members,  the  Parliament  appointed 
the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  a brother  of  the 
murdered  Guises,  Lieutenant-General  of 
the  kingdom  ; and  the  Duke  of  Aumale, 
another  brother,  was  made  commander  of 
Paris. 

Between  the  Huguenots  in  the  South  of 
France  and  the  Catholic  League  in  the 
North,  the  wretched  King  Henry  III.  had 
only  six  towns  on  the  Loire.  He  was  in  a 
desperate  situation;  as  the  Catholic  League 
announced  its  intention  to  drive  him  from 
the  throne  of  France;  while  Pope  Sixtus  V. 
summoned  him  to  appear  at  Rome  to  an- 
swer for  the  murder  of  Louis  of  Guise,  Car- 
dinal of  Lorraine,  a prince  of  the  Church. 

Henry  III.  was  dismayed  by  the  power 
arrayed  against  him;  and,  as  the  Catholic 
League  refused  to  come  to  terms  with  him, 
he  was  obliged  to  throw  himself  without  re- 
serve into  the  arms  of  the  Huguenots  and 
to  seek  the  alliance  of  King  Henry  of  Na- 
varre. After  a personal  conference  at  Plessis- 
les-Tours,  in  April,  1589,  the  two  King 
Henries  joined  their  forces  and  laid  siege  to 
Paris  with  the  intention  of  reducing  the  re- 
bellious city  to  a heap  of  ruins. 

This  powerful  combination  of  the  Kings 
of  France  and  Navarre  was  in  a fair  way  to 
crush  the  Catholic  League,  and  the  leaders 
of  the  league  clearly  perceived  the  danger 
which  menaced  them.  Paris  was  weakly 
garrisoned;  and  it  was  well  known  that 
upon  the  fall  of  the  city,  which  was  inevi- 
table if  the  siege  was  vigorously  prosecuted, 
King  Henry  III.  would  severely  punish  the 
citizens  of  the  capital  for  their  rebellion  and 
for  their  many  insults  to  him. 

Terror  increased  the  fanatical  rage  of  the 
Parisians.  Their  priests  and  the  leaders  of 
the  Catholic  League,  and  the  Duchess  of 
Moutpensier  particularly,  the  sister  of  the 
murdered  Guises,  openly  declared  that 


the  assassination  of  one  or  both  of  the  King 
Henries  was  indispensable  to  save  France 
and  the  Catholic  religion.  In  this  condi- 
tion of  sentiment  an  assassin  was  finally 
found  in  the  person  of  Jacques  Clement,  an 
ignorant  Dominican  monk,  who  was  made 
to  believe  that  the  murder  of  the  King  of 
France  would  commend  the  assassin  to  the 
favor  of  Heaven  and  insure  him  eternal 
happiness  in  the  next  life. 

It  was  known  that  the  combined  armies 
of  the  two  King  Henries  had  ordered  an 
assault  to  be  made  on  Paris  on  August  2, 
1 589  ; and  Clement  was  hurried  forward  to 
his  bloody  task  and  prepared  for  it  by  the 
administration  of  the  sacrament.  He  en- 
tered the  camp  of  King  Henry  III.  on  Au- 
gust 1,  1589,  obtained  an  audience  with  the 
king  and  stabbed  him  in  the  stomach.  The 
assassin  was  instantly  killed  by  the  royal 
guards.  Henry  III.  lingered  until  the  next 
morning.  Conscious  that  his  end  was  at 
hand,  he  summoned  his  ally,  King  Henry 
of  Navarre,  to  his  bedside,  acknowledged 
him  as  his  successor  on  the  throne  of  France, 
and  induced  the  French  nobles  present  to 
swear  allegiance  to  him.  Henry  III.  died 
between  two  and  three  o’clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  August  2,  1589.  He  was  the  last  of 
the  House  of  Valois,  which  had  occupied 
the  throne  of  France  for  two  hundred  and 
sixty-one  years  (A.  D.  1328-1589),  compris- 
ing the  reigns  of  thirteen  kings. 

Thus  the  House  of  Bourbon  ascended  the 
throne  of  France  in  the  person  of  King 
Henry  of  Navarre,  who  then  became  King 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  uniting  permanently 
the  crowns  of  France  and  Navarre.  Thence- 
forth the  Bourbon  dynasty  wore  the  crown 
of  France  for  a little  over  two  centuries, 
until  the  great  French  Revolution. 

Although  Henry  IV.  was  the  legitimate 
heir  to  the  French  crown,  he  had  consider- 
able difficulty  in  obtaining  the  recognition 
of  his  claims  by  the  leaders  of  the  royal 
forces  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Paris.  The 
Catholic  nobles  manifested  a disinclination 
to  acknowledge  a heretic  as  King  of  France, 
notwithstanding  the  oath  they  had  taken  in 
the  presence  of  the  dying  King  Henry  Ilf 
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They  plainly  told  Henry  IV.  that  he  must 
become  a Catholic  in  order  to  become  King 
of  France. 

Henry  IV.  at  first  remonstrated  with 
dignity  against  such  treatment;  but  he 
finally  consented  to  submit  to  the  instruction 
of  a national  council,  and  to  give  all  essen- 
tial guarantees  for  the  protection  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  in  France.  The 
Catholic  nobles  agreed  to  recognize  his  title 
to  the  French  crown  on  those  conditions; 
and  on  August  4,  1589,  Henry  IV.,  as  King 
of  France  and  Navarre,  signed  a solemn 
declaration  by  which  he  bound  himself  to 
maintain  the  Catholic  faith  and  the  property 
and  rights  of  the  Cathotic  Church  in  France, 
to  summon  a lawful  national  council  within 
six  months  and  abide  by  its  decisions,  and 
to  give  the  Catholics  possession  of  all  the 
fortresses  and  towns  of  France  except  those 
granted  to  the  Huguenots  by  the  last  treaty. 

The  Duke  d'Epernon  arrogantly  refused 
to  recognize  Henry  IV.  even  on  these  terms, 
and  withdrew  his  force  of  seven  thousand 
men  to  the  province  of  Saintonge.  The 
Huguenots  of  the  provinces  of  Poitou  and 
Gascony,  under  the  leadership  of  La  Tre- 
mouille,  Duke  of  Thouars,  likewise  with- 
drew from  the  army  of  Henry  IV.,  because 
they  considered  the  king’s  promise  to  the 
Catholics  a betrayal  of  their  cause. 

Eight  claimants  appeared  for  the  crown 
of  France,  the  most  powerful  of  whom  was 
King  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  whose  second 
wife  was  the  daughter  of  Henry  II.,  and 
therefore  the  sister  of  Francis  II.,  Charles 
IX.  and  Henry  III.  Henry  IV.  was  poorer 
than  any  of  his  rivals,  and  did  not  have 
either  money  or  troops  enough  to  meet  them 
on  equal  terms.  His  cause  appeared  hope- 
less. He  was  a heretic,  had  been  the  favor- 
ite leader  of  the  French  Protestants,  and 
had  been  the  ally  of  the  king  who  had 
caused  the  assassination  of  Duke  Henry  of 
Guise. 

The  Duke  of  Mayenne  was  a weaker  and 
less  daring  man  than  his  brother,  Henry  of 
Guise,  and  did  not  venture  to  lay  claim  to 
the  French  crown  as  yet,  but  proclaimed 
the  Cardinal  de  Bourbon,  who  was  a pris- 
4-R8.-U.  H. 


oner  at  Tours,  King  of  France  with  the  title 
of  Charles  X.,  and  assumed  for  himself 
the  title  of  “Lieutenant-General of  the  State 
and  Crown  of  France.” 

King  Henry  IV.  was  seriously  discour- 
aged by  the  obstacles  in  his  way,  and  was 
only  prevented  from  retiring  into  the  South 
of  France  by  the  persuasions  of  his  faithful 
friend,  D’Aubignd,  the  famous  historian  of 
the  Reformation.  By  thus  remaining  in 
the  North  of  France,  Henry  IV.  saved  his 
French  crown. 

As  Henry  IV.  found  his  army  very  much 
weakened,  he  raised  the  siege  of  Paris,  Au- 
gust 8,  1589,  and  marched  into  the  duchy 
of  Normandy.  The  governor  of  Dieppe  at 
once  submitted  to  him  and  placed  that  town 
in  the  king’s  possession,  thus  giving  him  an 
important  sea-port,  whence  he  might  have 
communication  with  Queen  Elizabeth  of 
England,  who  had  promised  him  assistance. 

Caen  next  espoused  the  cause  of  Henry 
IV. ; and  in  September,  1 589,  he  defeated  a 
superior  force  under  the  Duke  of  Mayenne 
in  several  engagements  at  Arques.  He  soon 
felt  the  good  effedt  of  these  early  successes. 
His  brilliant  management  and  his  good 
fortune  inspired  him  with  confidence,  and  in 
the  course  of  a few  months  his  forces  had 
increased  to  twenty  thousand  men. 

During  the  winter  of  1589-’ 90  Henry  IV. 
was  recognized  as  King  of  France  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  provinces  of  Normandy, 
Brittany,  Touraine,  Poitou,  Saintonge  and 
Gascony;  and  he  also  had  a strong  following 
in  the  provinces  of  Dauphiny,  Provence  and 
Languedoc.  All  the  Protestant  sovereigns 
of  Europe  had  recognized  his  title  to  the 
throne  of  France,  and  Pope  Sixtus  V.  had 
expressed  himself  favorable  to  his  claims. 

Henry  IV.  finally  broke  the  power  of  the 
Catholic  League  by  his  brilliant  vidtory 
over  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  in  the  battle  of 
Ivry,  January  11,  1590.  The  army  of  the 
Duke  of  Mayenne  was  twice  as  large  as  that 
of  the  king.  When  the  battle  began  Henry 
IV.  addressed  his  troops  thus:  “My  friends, 
yonder  is  the  enemy,  here  is  your  king;  and 
God  is  on  our  side.  If  you  lose  your  stand- 
ards, rally  round  my  white  plume;  you  will 
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always  find  it  in  the  path  of  honor  and 
victory.” 

Henry  IV.  could  have  taken  Paris  had  he 
been  able  to  march  on  the  city  immediately 
after  his  glorious  victory  at  Ivry,  but  his 
advance  was  delayed  by  the  necessity  of  re- 
ducing several  important  posts  on  the  way. 
He  reached  the  vicinity  of  Paris  in  May, 
1590,  blockaded  the  city,  and  was  in  posses- 
sion of  all  the  suburbs  by  the  end  of  July. 
He  might  have  taken  the  city  by  storm,  but 
he  refused  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  his  sub- 
jects. Said  he:  “lam  the  true  father  of  my 
people.  I would  rather  never  have  Paris 
than  possess  it  by  the  death  and  ruin  of  so 
many  persons.” 

When  the  fall  of  Paris  appeared  inevita- 
ble the  beleaguered  capital  was  relieved  by 
a Spanish  army  of  fourteen  thousand  in- 
fantry under  Alexander  Farnese,  Duke  of 
Parma,  the  greatest  general  of  the  time,  who 
advanced  from  the  Netherlands,  completely 
outgeneraled  King  Henry  IV.,  reinforced 
the  garrison  of  Paris  and  supplied  it  with 
provisions,  and  forced  King  Henry  IV.  to 
raise  the  siege. 

Greatly  mortified  by  his  failure  in  the 
siege  of  Paris,  Henry  IV.  retreated  to  Com- 
pi&gne  in  September,  1591.  In  the  spring 
of  1592  he  sought  to  force  Alexander  Far- 
nese of  Parma  to  a decisive  battle;  but  the 
Spanish  commander  skillfully  evaded  the 
French  king,  and  retreated  into  the  Nether- 
lands without  the  loss  of  a man  or  a cannon. 

All  parties  in  France  were  by  this  time 
tired  of  this  indecisive  and  exhausting  civil 
and  religious  war.  King  Henry  IV.,  who 
already  had  been  twice  a Catholic  and  twice 
a Protestant,  and  who  probably  had  no  very 
deep  convictions  in  favor  of  either  faith, 
now  resolved  to  bring  peace  to  his  distracted 
kingdom  by  sacrificing  his  religious  con- 
victions. He  caused  himself  to  be  publicly 
“instructed”  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith; 
and  on  July  25,  1593,  he  abjured  Protestant- 
ism and  received  the  mass  from  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Bourges  in  the  presence  of  a vast 
assemblage  in  the  great  Cathedral  of  St. 
Denis. 

Henry  IV.  never  made  any  pretensions  to 


a religious  life,  and  his  change  of  belief  was 
a matter  of  little  consequence  to  him.  In  a 
political  sense  it  was  a state  necessity  and 
an  acfl  of  the  profoundest  statesmanship;  as 
it  struck  the  death-blow  to  the  Catholic 
League,  and  removed  the  last  obstacle  to 
the  reconciliation  of  the  two  great  religious 
and  political  parties  which  had  so  long  dis- 
tracted France  with  civil  and  religious  strife. 

As  Rheims  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
Catholic  League,  Henry  IV.  was  crowned 
at  Chartres,  in  February,  1594.  He  was 
generally  acknowledged  throughout  France; 
and  he  entered  Paris  on  March  22,  1594,  by 
bribing  Brissac,  the  commandant  of  the  gar- 
rison. The  king  lightly  remarked-  “So  fair 
a city  is  well  worth  a mass!  ” The  submis- 
sion of  the  capital  was  followed  by  that  of 
the  provinces,  and  Henry  IV.  became  un- 
disputed King  of  France. 

Henry  IV.  signalized  his  triumph  by  his 
liberal  treatment  of  his  former  Catholic  foes. 
He  was  generous  and  warm-hearted  by  na- 
ture and  was  incapable  of  retaining  any  re- 
sentment ; and  his  conduct  toward  his  recent 
enemies  showed  that  he  had  not  only  for- 
given, but  also  forgotten,  their  offenses 
towrard  him.  Naturally  such  a king  became 
universally  popular  among  his  subjects, 
wTho  served  him  with  a devotion  almost 
without  a parallel  in  history.  Henry  IV. 
had  proved  himself  a great  soldier,  and  he 
was  now  to  show  himself  a great  statesman. 

After  being  firmly  established  on  the 
throne  of  France,  Henry  IV.  resolved  to 
bring  his  quarrel  with  Philip  II.  of  Spain  to 
a decisive  issue,  especially  after  an  attempt 
upon  his  life  by  an  emissary  of  Philip 
and  the  Jesuits.  He  caused  the  Parliament 
of  Paris  to  issue  a decree  for  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jesuits  from  France  within  fifteen 
days;  and  he  declared  war  against  Philip 
II.  of  Spain,  January  17,  1595. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1595  Pope  Clement 
VIII.  formally  acknowledged  Henry  IV.  as 
King  of  France ; and  early  in  1596  the 
Dukes  of  Mayenne  and  Epernon  submitted 
to  the  king,  thus  putting  at  end  to  the 
Catholic  League. 

The  war  with  Philip  II.  of  Spain  obliged 
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Henry  IV.  to  put  forth  all  his  energies.  In 
the  North  of  France  the  Spaniards  captured 
Calais,  Ardres  and  Amiens  ; but  Henry  IV. 
recovered  Amiens,  September  25,  1597.  By 
the  Peace  of  Vervins,  in  May,  1598,  Philip 
II.  relinquished  all  his  conquests  in  France 
except  the  citadel  of  Cambray. 

By  the  Ediil  of  Nantes , which  he  signed 
in  April,  1598,  Henry  IV.  guaranteed  to 
the  Huguenots  complete  religious  freedom 
and  toleration,  and  secured  to  them  equal 
civil  and  political  rights  with  the  Catholics. 
All  civil  and  military  offices  were  thrown 
open  to  the  Huguenots,  and  special  courts 
for  their  protection  were  instituted  through- 
out the  kingdom.  They  were  also  admitted 
to  all  colleges,  schools  and  hospitals  equally 
with  the  Catholics,  and  were  permitted  to 
publish  religious  books  and  found  institu- 
tions of  learning  for  their  own  exclusive 
patronage.  They  were  granted  the  right  to 
hold  a general  assembly  once  in  three  years, 
to  deliberate  upon  matters  pertaining  to 
their  welfare,  and  to  petition  the  crown  for 
a redress  of  grievances.  The  seventy-five 
towns  which  the  Huguenots  had  obtained 
by  the  Peace  of  Bergerac,  in  1577,  were  per- 
manently secured  to  them  by  this  famous 
ediCi.  Among  these  towns  were  I,a  Ro- 
chelle, Nismes,  Montpellier  and  Grenoble. 

By  the  EdiCt  of  Nantes,  Henry  IV.  re- 
assured his  Huguenot  subjedts,  who  had 
been  alarmed  by  his  compulsory  desertion 
of  their  party  in  1593.  The  Catholic  clergy, 
and  the  more  zealous  of  the  Catholic  laity, 
bitterly  denounced  this  memorable  ediCt; 
but  nevertheless  it  was  registered  by  the 
Parliament  of  Paris,  February  25,  1599,  thus 
ending  the  long  period  of  civil  and  religious 
strife. 

As  France  was  now  free  from  civil  and 
foreign  war,  Henry  IV.  was  enabled  to  de- 
vote his  energies  to  the  task  of  arranging 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  kingdom  upon  a 
secure  basis.  The  finances  were  in  a de- 
plorable condition.  The  national  debt  ex- 
ceeded three  hundred  million  francs — a sum 
equivalent  to  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
million  dollars  in  United  States  money. 
The  Farmers-General — the  officials  who  col- 


lected this  revenue — defrauded  the  govern- 
ment to  such  an  extent  that  only  thirty 
million  francs  reached  the  national  treasury 
out  of  the  two  hundred  million  which  the 
French  people  paid  annually  as  taxes. 

In  1598  Henry  IV.  assigned  the  manage- 
ment of  the  finances  to  Maximilian  de  Beth- 
une,  Baron  de  Rosny,  whom  he  had  created 
Duke  of  Sully.  This  Minister  was  one  of  the 
ablest  statesmen  that  France  ever  produced, 
and  was  a man  of  the  most  sterling  integ- 
rity. His  vigorous  measures  soon  re- 
dounded to  the  financial  benefit  of  France. 
The  frauds  which  had  deprived  the  govern- 
ment of  the  greater  part  of  its  revenue  were 
sternly  checked,  and  the  levying  of  arbi- 
trary taxes  was  stopped,  while  unnecessary 
and  expensive  offices  and  titles  were  abol- 
ished. There  was  a reduction  in  taxation 
to  twenty-six  million  francs  per  annum, 
twenty  million  of  which  were  paid  into  the 
national  treasury.  The  national  debt  was 
reduced  almost  one  half,  and  a reserve  fund 
of  more  than  twenty-six  million  livres  was 
accumulated. 

Henry  IV.  gave  a cordial  and  unswerv- 
ing support  to  his  great  Minister,  and  the 
kingdom  soon  felt  the  good  results  of  the 
new  policy.  The  king  and  the  Minister 
encouraged  agriculture,  commerce,  manu- 
factures and  all  branches  of  industry.  Com- 
mercial treaties  were  negotiated  with  Eng- 
land, Holland,  Spain  and  Turkey;  and 
French  colonies  were  planted  in  America, 
where  De  Monts  founded  Acadia,  afterward 
Nova  Scotia,  in  1605,  and  where  Samuel 
Champlain  founded  the  city  of  Quebec  in 
1608.  Marshes  were  drained;  roads,  bridges 
and  canals  were  constructed;  and  measures 
were  adopted  for  the  preservation  of  the 
forests  of  France.  Everything  connected 
with  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the 
kingdom  received  the  personal  care  and 
attention  of  Henry  IV.  and  the  Duke  of 
Sully;  and  the  unrivaled  fame  of  the  French 
for  the  production  of  fine  and  curious  fabrics 
dates  from  this  reign. 

In  his  own  dress  and  equipage,  Henry 
IV.  presented  an  example  of  moderation; 
and  the  French  nobles  were  recommended 
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to  live  upon  their  estates,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  extravagance  and  frivolous  rivalries  of  a 
court. 

At  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century 
France  was  the  greatest,  wealthiest  and 
most  populous  state  of  Europe;  and  Paris 
was  the  largest  European  capital,  excepting 
Moscow. 

Although  Henry  IV.  was  so  successful  in 
his  public  life,  he  was  very  unfortunate  in 
his  family  affairs.  The  unmitigated  vices 
of  his  wife,  Margaret  of  Valois,  had  led  to 
his  separation  from  her  many  years  previ- 
ously; and,  as  he  had  no  legitimate  heir,  he 
now  seriously  thought  of  procuring  a di- 
vorce from  his  dissolute  wife  in  order  to 
marry  his  mistress,  Gabrielle  d’Estr£es, 
with  whom  he  had  several  children,  and 
whom  he  had  created  Duchess  of  Beaufort. 
Many  of  the  leading  nobles  of  France  fa- 
vored the  proposed  marriage,  but  the  Duke 
of  Sully  prevented  it.  The  duchess  unwisely 
demanded  that  the  king  should  disgrace 
his  great  Minister,  but  Henry  IV.  bluntly 
replied  that  if  it  were  necessary  to  part  with 
either  herself  or  the  Duke  of  Sully  he  would 
stand  by  the  Minister.  This  decisive  blow 
to  her  hopes  threw  her  into  a violent  illness 
which  ended  her  life  in  April,  1599. 

At  the  request  of  Henry  IV. , Pope  Clem- 
ent VIII.  granted  him  a divorce  from  Mar- 
garet of  Valois  in  December,  1599.  The  king 
now  gave  a written  promise  to  his  new  mis- 
tress, the  beautiful  Henriette  d’Entragues, 
whom  he  created  Marchioness  of  Verneuil. 
When  this  paper  was  shown  to  the  Duke  of 
Sully  the  great  Minister  tore  it  to  pieces, 
and  exerted  himself  to  find  a suitable  part- 
ner for  the  king.  Henry  IV.  chose  Mary  de 
Medici,  daughter  of  the  late  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  and  the  marriage  took  place  in 
October,  1600.  The  fruit  of  this  marriage 
were  several  children,  the  eldest  of  whom 
was  bom  September  27,  1601,  and  was  the 
heir  to  his  father’s  throne. 

The  Peace  of  Vervins  in  1598  required 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  to  cede  the  Marquisate 
of  Saluces  to  France ; but  that  prince  re- 
tained that  small  territory  in  violation  of 
the  treaty,  and  in  1600  he  proceeded  to 


Paris  to  negotiate  with  King  Henry  IV. 
concerning  it.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  em- 
braced the  opportunity  afforded  by  this 
visit  to  organize  a conspiracy  against  the 
French  king,  and  induced  many  of  the  old 
members  of  the  Catholic  League  to  join  in 
the  plot. 

The  most  prominent  conspirator  was  Mar- 
shal de  Biron,  the  king’s  old  comrade  in 
arms,  and  whom  Henry  IV.  had  esteemed 
as  his  most  devoted  friend.  But  Biron  was 
ambitious  and  exceedingly  vain.  As  Charles 
Emmanuel,  Duke  of  Savoy,  wTas  satisfied 
with  his  work  he  returned  to  his  duchy  and 
refused  to  surrender  the  territory  required 
by  treaty.  He  hoped  that  the  plot  which 
he  had  instigated  in  Paris,  and  which  aimed 
at  the  dismemberment  of  the  French  king- 
dom into  feudal  states  under  the  suzerainty 
of  King  Philip  III.  of  Spain,  was  in  a fair 
way  to  become  successful;  and  he  was  also 
anxious  for  war. 

Unconscious  of  the  conspiracy  at  home, 
Henry  IV.  declared  war  against  the  Duke 
of  Savoy,  invaded  his  territory  with  an  army 
in  which  Marshal  de  Biron  held  an  import- 
ant command,  quickly  overran  the  duchy 
of  Savoy,  and  occupied  Chamberry,  its  cap- 
ital, August  21,  1600.  Duke  Charles  Em- 
manuel was  obliged  to  solicit  peace,  which 
he  only  obtained  by  surrendering  the  dis- 
trict of  La  Bresse,  between  Lyons  and  Ge- 
neva, in  return  for  Saluces. 

Upon  his  return  to  France,  Henry  IV. 
was  informed  of  the  conspiracy  against  him, 
and  of  Biron’ s share  in  the  plot ; and  Biron, 
struck  with  dismay,  made  a full  confession 
of  his  treason.  The  king  generously  par- 
doned him,  and  sent  him  on  a diplomatic 
mission  to  England.  But  Biron  failed  to 
profit  by  the  king’s  magnanimity,  and  re- 
newed his  treasonable  designs  and  his  in- 
trigues with  the  enemies  of  France.  His 
plots  were  discovered;  and  the  king  offered 
him  an  opportunity  to  confess  his  guilt, 
with  the  intention  of  granting  him  a par- 
don if  he  manifested  any  remorse  ; but  Bi- 
ron haughtily  refused  to  acknowledge  his 
treason,  and  was  tried,  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced by  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and  be- 
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headed  July  31,  1602.  This  measure  was 
as  wise  as  it  was  severe,  as  it  put  an  end 
to  the  plots  against  Henry  IV.,  and  secured 
the  internal  tranquillity  of  France.  Henry 
IV.  devoted  the  three  years  of  unbroken 
peace  which  ensued  to  the  improvement  of 
his  kingdom. 

By  his  recall  of  the  Jesuits  in  1603,  and 
by  his  manifest  desire  to  stand  well  with  the 
Pope,  Henry  IV.  alienated  the  Huguenots, 
whose  leader,  the  Duke  of  Bouillon,  even 
made  overtures  to  King  Philip  III.  of  Spain. 
Thereupon  that  nobleman's  capital,  Sedan, 
was  seized  by  the  royal  forces,  which  occu- 
pied it  for  four  years  ; after  which  Henry 
IV.  pardoned  him  and  reinstated  him  in  all 
his  offices  and  honors,  either  through  his  nat- 
ural leniency  or  through  fear  of  offending 
the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany. 

A favorite  scheme  of  Henry  IV.  was  the 
union  of  all  the  states  of  Christendom  into 
a great  Christian  confederacy,  in  which  the 
Lutheran,  Calvinistic  and  Catholic  faiths 
should  be  tolerated  and  stand  upon  a foot- 
ing of  perfedi  equality,  all  disputes  to  be  set- 
tled by  arbitration  in  a diet  or  federal  coun- 
cil in  which  all  the  states  of  the  league 
would  be  represented,  while  commerce  was 
to  be  freed  from  the  restrictions  which  then 
paralyzed  enterprise  in  the  southern  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  Each  of  the  states  com- 
prising the  league  was  to  be  guaranteed 
the  free  and  full  enjoyment  of  its  own  po- 
litical institutions. 

This  great  Christian  confederation  was  to 
consist  of  fifteen  states,  classified  in  three 
groups — six  elective  monarchies,  embracing 
the  Germano-Roman  Empire,  the  Papal 
States,  Venice,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Po- 
land ; six  hereditary  monarchies,  compris- 
ing France,  Spain,  England  with  Scotland, 
Denmark  with  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Savoy 
with  Milan ; and  three  federal  republics, 
namely,  the  Dutch  Republic,  Switzerland, 
and  a confederation  of  Italian  republics  con- 
sisting of  Genoa,  Lucca  and  the  other 
small  Italian  states.  The  Czar  of  Russia 
was  regarded  as  the  ruler  of  a state  more 
Asiatic  than  European,  but  was  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  league  on  his  own  application. 


An  equilibrium  between  the  great  powers 
of  Europe  would  have  been  established  by 
the  acceptance  of  this  scheme,  which  would 
have  weakened  both  branches  of  the  princely 
House  of  Hapsburg — that  of  Spain  by  the 
loss  of  the  Netherlands,  Franche-ComtC 
and  Lombardy,  and  that  of  Austria  by  the 
loss  of  Bohemia,  Hungary  and  the  Tyrol ; 
thus  carrying  out  the  desire  of  Henry  IV. 
for  weakening  Spain  and  humbling  Austria, 
both  of  which  powers  were  too  strong  for 
the  welfare  of  Europe.  Henry  IV.  also 
hoped  thus  to  put  an  end  to  the  religious 
wars  and  disputes,  and  to  establish  a system 
of  international  law  which  should  be  bind- 
ing upon  all  Europe.  This  grand  scheme 
was  cut  short  by  its  author’s  assassination, 
as  we  shall  soon  see. 

As  a preliminary  part  of  his  design, 
Henry  IV.  sought  the  humiliation  of  both 
branches  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  It 
was  with  this  view  that  he  aided  the 
Protestants  of  Germany  and  Holland,  and 
recommended  the  Pope  to  annex  Naples 
and  Sicily  to  the  Papal  States,  thus  sever- 
ing Southern  Italy  from  the  dominion  of 
the  King  of  Spain.  He  also  renounced  the 
French  claims  upon  Italy,  thus  seeking  to 
deliver  that  country  from  all  foreign  domin- 
ion. He  also  intrigued  with  the  oppressed 
Moriscoes  of  Spain;  but  the  edicff  of  King 
Philip  III.,  expelling  those  Christianized 
Moors  from  Spain,  frustrated  the  French 
king’s  efforts  in  their  behalf. 

For  the  purpose  of  humbling  the  Austrian 
House  of  Hapsburg,  Henry  IV.  interfered 
in  a dispute  which  broke  out  in  Germany 
between  the  Protestant  Union  and  the 
Catholic  League  in  1609.  The  death  of 
Duke  William  of  Cleves,  Berg  and  Jiilich 
in  that  year  without  heirs  was  followed  by 
the  seizure  of  those  duchies  by  the  Eledtor 
of  Brandenburg  and  the  Count  Palatine  of 
Neuburg.  By  the  Treaty  of  Halle,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1610,  Henry  IV.  agreed  to  support 
them  with  a French  army  of  ten  thousand 
men,  thus  arraying  himself  distindtly  as  the 
enemy  of  the  Austrian  Hapsburgs,  as  the 
Emperor  Rudolf  II.  claimed  the  estates  of 
the  deceased  Duke  William  as  a lapsed  fief. 
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Henry  IV.  commenced  his  military  prep- 
arations on  a vast  scale.  He  collected  an 
army  of  thirty  thousand  men  for  the  inva- 
sion of  Germany,  one  of  fourteen  thousand 
men  to  join  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  attack 
Lombardy,  and  one  of  twenty -five  thousand 
men  along  the  Pyrenees  to  invade  Spain. 
Henry  IV.  postponed  his  departure  for  the 
seat  of  war,  in  order  to  celebrate  the  corona- 
tion of  his  queen,  Mary  de  Medici,  whom  he 
had  already  appointed  regent  during  his 
absence  from  Paris.  She  was  crowned  with  . 
great  splendor  at  St.  Denis,  May  13,  1610. 

In  the  midst  of  the  festivities  which  en- 
livened Paris  on  the  occasion  of  his  queen’s 
coronation,  King  Henry  IV.  wore  a counte- 
nance of  dejedlion,  and  seemed  to  take  no 
pleasure  in  the  festivities,  his  mind  being 
distradled  by  the  most  gloomy  forebodings, 
in  fearful  anticipation  of  a sudden  and  vio- 
lent death. 

The  next  day  the  good  king’s  apprehen- 
sions were  fatally  realized.  In  reply  to  an 
expression  of  affedlion  from  one  of  his  at- 
tendants, he  said:  “You  do  not  know  me 
now;  but  when  you  have  lost  me  you  will 
know  my  worth,  and  the  difference  between 
me  and  other  men.”  Bassompierre  then 
said  to  him:  “Sire,  will  you  never  cease 
afflidling  us  by  saying  that  you  will  soon 
die?  You  will  live,  if  it  please  God,  long 
and  happy  years.  There  is  no  felicity  in 
the  world  equal  to  yours.  You  are  in  the 
flower  of  your  age;  in  perfedt  health  and 
strength  of  body,  full  of  honor  beyond  any 
other  mortal;  in  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of 
the  most  flourishing  kingdom,  adored  by 
your  subjedls,  possessed  of  wealth,  of  fine, 
beautiful  palaces,  a handsome  wife  and  fine 
children.  What  can  you  desire  more?” 
The  king  only  sighed,  and  said  in  reply: 
“All  these  I must  quit !” 

In  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  May  14, 
1610,  he  was  was  driven  in  his  coach  in 
company  with  six  noblemen  to  visit  the 
Duke  of  Sully,  who  was  then  ill  at  his  resi- 
dence, the  arsenal.  While  the  coach  be- 
came entangled  in  a crowd,  a Jesuit  named 
Francois  Ravaillac  jumped  upon  one  of  the 
hind  wheels  of  the  vehicle,  reached  over 


and  stabbed  the  good  king  twice  in  the 
breast  while  he  was  reading  a letter.  The 
coach  was  driven  back  to  the  Louvre,  to 
which  it  might  be  tracked  all  the  way  by 
the  blood  which  flowed  from  it.  The 
wounded  monarch  was  at  once  laid  upon  a 
bed,  surrounded  by  weeping  officers,  and 
soon  breathed  his  last,  dying  in  the  fifty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age  and  the  twenty-first 
of  his  reign.  His  widowed  queen,  Mary  de 
Medici,  was  proclaimed  regent  for  his  little 
son  and  successor,  Louis  XIII. 

The  consternation  and  the  public  grief 
were  universal  throughout  France,  and  never 
was  the  death  of  any  other  king  so  lamented 
by  his  subjedls.  The  French  people  almost 
went  wild  with  sorrow  and  mourning.  The 
assassin  Ravaillac  was  put  to  the  torture  to 
make  him  reveal  his  motives  for  the  regicide 
and  the  names  of  his  accomplices.  But  he 
made  no  revelations,  and  was  executed  with 
the  most  shocking  cruelties,  amid  the  curses 
of  the  populace,  May  27,  1610. 

Henry  IV.  was  one  of  the  greatest  and  best 
of  France’s  kings.  He  was  a brilliant  and 
successful  warrior,  a profound  statesman, 
and  a wise  and  vigorous  ruler.  France  was 
rapidly  increasing  in  power  and  prosperity 
under  his  enlightened  and  firm  rule,  and  his 
death  was  a great  misfortune  to  his  king- 
dom. His  memory  as  a sovereign  has  been 
justly  hallowed  by  the  admiration  of  pos- 
terity, and  among  all  the  Kings  of  France 
there  is  none  whose  name  is  so  cherished  to 
this  day  as  that  of  Henry  IV.  His  reign, 
like  those  of  St.  Louis  and  Louis  XII., 
might  serve  as  a model  to  all  monarcbs  who 
love  their  subjedls.  He  will  always  be 
honored  for  the  clemency  which  he  showed 
to  his  inveterate  foes,  the  wisdom  with 
which  he  tranquillized  a kingdom  distradled 
by  civil  wars  for  thirty-six  years,  and  the 
enlightened  toleration  of  which  he  gave  a 
bright  example  himself  and  recommended 
the  practice  to  his  successors. 

Though  much  of  the  glory  of  the  public 
works  of  Henry  IV.  undoubtedly  belongs 
to  the  Duke  of  Sully,  the  good  king  de- 
serves praise  for  selecting  so  good  and 
great  a statesman  for  his  Minister,  and  for 
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patiently  bearing  the  reproofs  which  the 
Duke  of  Sully  so  frequently  administered  to 
him  with  almost  republican  boldness.  The 
king  was  happy  in  having  such  a Minister, 
and  the  Minister  was  happy  in  having  such 
a king ; while  the  French  nation  was  still 
more  fortunate  in  enjoying  so  rare  a combi- 


nation as  a wise  and  good  sovereign  and  an 
able  and  patriotic  administration  of  the 
government.  The  virtues  of  Henry  IV.  as 
a sovereign  have  caused  posterity  to  throw 
the  mantle  of  charity  over  the  few  serious 
vices  and  follies  which  marred  his  private 
charadter. 


SECTION  XVII.— POLAND  AND  RUSSIA. 


OLAND  and  Russia,  the  two 
Slavonic  monarchies  of  East- 
ern Europe — like  the  Scandi- 
navian kingdoms  in  the  North 
— still  formed  no  part  of  the 
European  States-System ; and  their  history 
is  therefore  unconnected  with  that  of  Cen- 
tral, Western  and  Southern  Europe.  Both 
these  nations  were  powerful  and  had  able 
sovereigns  during  the  sixteenth  century, 
but  their  history  demands  only  a brief  notice. 

POLAND. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  Kings  of  Poland 
was  Sigismund  the  Great,  who  reigned 
forty-two  years,  A.  D.  1506 — 1548.  He 
was  a wise  and  able  sovereign;  arid  Poland 
enjoyed  more  prosperity  during  his  long 
reign  than  it  had  ever  experienced  before, 
as  he  patronized  learning  and  industry,  and 
preferred  the  blessings  of  peace  to  the  glories 
of  war.  After  vainly  endeavoring  to  check 
the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  Poland, 
Sigismund  the  Great  wisely  abandoned  the 
attempt,  and  contented  himself  with  exclud- 
ing Protestants  from  all  public  offices. 
During  this  period  there  were  at  least  fifty 
printing-presses  in  Cracow  alone,  and  books 
were  printed  in  more  than  eighty  towns  in 
the  kingdom.  Poland  was  then  the  only 
European  country  which  permitted  freedom 
of  the  press.  Copernicus,  the  great  astron- 
omer. flourished  during  the  reign  of  Sigis- 
mund the  Great,  and  was  a native  of  Thorn, 
then  in  Poland,  but  now  in  Prussia.  Under 
Sigismund  the  Great,  Lithuania  was  perma-  j 
nently  united  with  Poland.  i 

The  next  King  of  Poland  was  Sigismund  I 


Augustus,  who  reigned  twenty-four  years, 
A.  D.  1548-1572,  and  was  also  a great  mon- 
arch. During  his  reign  the  Dukedom  of 
Prussia  became  a feudal  dependency  of  Po- 
land, and  with  his  death  ended  the  dynasty 
of  the  Jagellos  and  the  greatness  of  Poland. 

Poland  had  been  partially  an  eledtive 
kingdom  for  almost  two  centuries,  but  dur- 
ing that  entire  period  the  Polish  sovereign 
had  been  chosen  from  the  family  of  the 
Jagellos.  Upon  the  death  of  Sigismund 
Augustus,  in  1572,  the  Polish  crown  became 
entirely  eledtive,  without  regard  to  heredi- 
tary descent. 

After  an  interregnum  of  some  months, 
Henry  of  Valois  was  chosen  King  of 
Poland  by  the  Polish  Diet  in  1573  ; but  he 
accepted  that  dignity  with  great  reludtance; 
and  upon  the  death  of  his  brother,  King 
Charles  IX.  of  France,  the  next  year,  1574, 
he  abdicated  the  throne  of  Poland,  and  re- 
turned to  Paris  and  became  King  Henry 
III.  of  France.  When  he  left  the  Polish 
capital  he  carried  the  Polish  crown  jewels 
with  him,  and  was  pursued  on  horseback 
for  many  miles  by  many  of  the  Polish 
nobles,  who  vainly  endeavored  to  persuade 
him  to  return. 

After  another  short  interregnum,  the  Po- 
lish Diet  chose  Stephen  Bathori  to  the 
vacant  Polish  throne  in  1575.  He  died  in 
1586  ; and  in  1587,  after  another  brief  in- 
terregnum, the  Diet  of  Poland  eledted  Sig- 
ismund III.,  who  also  became  King  of 
Sweden  by  inheritance  upon  the  death  of 
j his  father,  John  III.  of  Sweden,  in  1592. 

! Sigismund  III.  lost  the  Swedish  crown  in 
I 1599,  but  reigned  over  Poland  forty-five 
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years,  dying  in  1632.  His  deposition  in  I 
Sweden  led  to  a war  between  Sweden  and 
Poland,  which  lasted  for  some  years,  and 
which  will  be  noticed  in  the  history  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

RUSSIA. 

Vassili  V.,  who  became  Autocrat  of  All 
the  Russias  upon  the  death  of  his  illus- 
trious father,  Ivan  the  Great,  in  1505,  car- 
ried out  his  father’s  policy  firmly  and  success- 
fully. In  1510  he  annexed  Pskov  to  his  do- 
minions, thus  extinguishing  the  last  of  the 
semi-independent  principalities  of  Russia. 
The  Tartars  of  Kazan  revolted  against  him; 
but  they  were  utterly  routed  in  battle  in 
1524,  and  again  in  1530,  when  they  were 
made  tributary  to  Russia.  Vassili  V.  en- 
gaged in  many  wars  with  the  Poles  and  the 
Lithuanians,  without  accomplishing  any 
important  results.  He  further  enlarged  and 
consolidated  the  Russian  dominions  by  his 
abilities  as  a warrior  and  a statesman. 
After  a reign  of  twenty-eight  years,  he  died 
in  1533- 

Ivan  IV.,  the  Terrible,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Vassili  V.,  was  only  a child 
when  the  death  of  his  father  made  him  Au- 
tocrat of  all  the  Russias.  His  mother  He- 
lena assumed  the  regency,  contrary  to  Rus- 
sian custom,  and  held  her  position  four 
years,  crushing  all  opposition  with  despotic 
cruelty.  She  was  poisoned  in  1537;  where- 
upon the  regency  was  seized  by  the  Shuiski, 
a powerful  boyar  family,  whose  chief  was 
the  president  of  the  supreme  council  of  boy- 
ars. 

The  Shuiski  family  had  suffered  many 
humiliations  and  much  bad  treatment  from 
the  Grand  Princes  of  Russia.  They  now 
gratified  their  revenge  by  inflidting  all  kinds 
of  indignities  upon  the  youthful  Ivan  IV., 
whose  life  was  passed  in  a state  of  constant 
terror.  They  plundered  the  national  treas- 
ury and  robbed  the  Russian  people,  and  the 
insolent  regent  even  went  so  far  as  to  throw 
himself  on  the  bed  of  the  young  Ivan  IV. 
and  rudely  thrust  his  feet  into  the  lap  of  the 
Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias.  The  Shuiski 
family  punished  all  opposition  to  their  des- 


1 potic  power  with  remorseless  cruelty,  and 
Ivan  IV.  saw  his  friends  dragged  from  his 
presence  and  put  to  death  with  horrible 
tortures  in  spite  of  his  entreaties  in  their 
behalf. 

In  1543,  when  Ivan  IV.  was  fourteen  years 
of  age,  the  Shuiski  were  overthrown  by  the 
Glinski,  another  boyar  family,  who  seized 
the  regency  and  were  sustained  by  the  boy 
sovereign  himself,  who  informed  the  Shuiski 
that  he  no  longer  needed  their  guidance  and 
would  no  longer  submit  to  their  encroach- 
ments on  his  royal  prerogative.  Said  he: 

4 4 1 ought  to  punish  you  all,  for  all  of  you 
have  been  guilty  of  offenses  against  my  per- 
son; but  I will  be  indulgent,  and  the  weight 
of  my  anger  shall  fall  only  on  Andrew 
Shuiski,  who  is  the  worst  among  you.” 
Andrew  Shuiski,  the  head  of  the  family, 
endeavored  to  justify  himself;  but  Ivan 
IV.  would  not  listen  to  him.  Exclaimed 
the  boy  despot:  “Seize  and  bind  him, 
and  throw  him  to  my  dogs!  They  have 
a right  to  the  repast!”  Thereupon  a 
pack  of  ferocious  hounds,  which  Ivan  IV. 
took  delight  in  rearing,  were  brought  under 
the  window  and  irritated  by  every  possible 
means;  and,  when  they  were  sufficiently  ex- 
asperated, Andrew  Shuiski  was  thrown 
among  them.  His  cries  increased  their  fury, 
and  they  tore  his  body  to  shreds  and  de- 
voured it. 

The  Glinski  pursued  a course  of  cruelty 
and  despotism  similar  to  that  which  had 
charadterized  the  rule  of  the  Shuiski.  The 
only  difference  between  the  two  families 
was  this  : While  the  Shuiski  treated  the  boy 
sovereign  with  the  greatest  indignity  and 
contempt,  the  Glinski  thrust  him  fo*war(* 
as  a cover  for  all  their  adts,  and  plundered, 
killed  and  tortured  in  his  name.  They 
gently  taught  Ivan  IV.  that  the  boyars  were 
his  natural  enemies  instead  of  the 
supporters  of  his  throne,  and  that  he  cou^ 
maintain  his  power  and  dignity  only  by 
most  stern  and  cruel  measures. 

The  Glinski  applauded  and  encoui^^ 
the  development  of  the  boy  despot’s  nat‘ 
urally  cruel  instindts.  They  praised  hi® 
when  he  tormented  wild  animals  fo*  ^ 
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own  amusement,  and  when  he  threw  tame 
ones  down  from  the  summit  of  his  palace 
with  the  same  cruel  delight ; when  he  dash- 
ed old  people  to  the  ground  in  his  dis- 
orderly rambles,  and  when  he  trampled  the 
women  and  children  of  Moscow  under  the 
hoofs  of  his  horses.  Fourteen  years  of  the 
life  of  Ivan  IV. — from  the  age  of  three  years 
to  that  of  seventeen — were  passed  amid 
these  terrible  scenes,  and  he  was  kept  in 
such  constant  dread  and  agitation  that  his 
naturally  strong  mind 
became  warped.  He 
learned  to  delight  in 
cruelty  and  to  think  that 
to  torment  his  subjects 
was  his  only  safety. 

The  rule  of  the  Glin- 
ski  lasted  only  three 
years.  In  1 547  the  peo- 
ple of  Moscow,  driven 
to  desperation  and  de- 
spair, rose  against  the 
despotic  family,  massa- 
cred them  and  fired  the 
city.  In  the  midst  of 
the  terrible  scenes  which 
followed,  a monk  named 
Sylvester  entered  the  pal- 
ace with  the  Gospels  in 
his  hands.  He  sternly 
told  young  Ivan  IV.  that 
the  outbreak  was  a man- 
ifestation of  the  Divine 
vengeance  for  the  crimes 
which  the  Glinski  had 
committed  in  his  name, 
and  exhorted  him  to 
heed  the  warning  and 
govern  his  subje<5ts  with 
justice.  Appalled  by 
the  monk’s  awful  words,  Ivan  IV.  promised 
to  do  better.  Alexis  Adashef,  a prominent 
boyar,  also  entreated  Ivan  IV.  to  rule  more 
justly;  and  the  result  was  a great  change  in 
the  administration  of  the  government. 

Ivan  the  Terrible  now  assumed  the  title 
of  Czar , meaning  “Caesar.”  He  submitted 
himself  to  Sylvester  and  Adashef,  confiding 
the  government  of  the  Russian  dominions 


to  the  latter.  Russia  enjoyed  the  blessings 
of  internal  peace  and  good  government  for 
the  next  thirteen  years.  Order  was  speedily 
restored  in  the  government,  and  justice  was 
administered  with  impartiality.  A regular 
standing  army  called  the  Strelitz  was  organ- 
ized, and  regularity  was  again  restored  in 
the  military  service. 

I The  Tartar  Khan  of  Kazan  had  made  him- 
self independent  during  the  minority  of  Ivan 

j the  Terrible.  In  1 552  Ivan  led  a powerful 


GREAT  BEIX  OF  MOSCOW. 

Russian  army  against  Kazan,  which  he 
conquered,  hopelessly  breaking  the  power 
of  the  Tartars  of  that  region.  In  1553  a 
commercial  road  was  opened  to  Archangel, 
on  the  White  Sea,  at  that  time  the  only  port 
of  Russia.  In  1554  the  Russians  conquered 
the  Tartar  Khanate  of  Astrakhan,  thus  ex- 
tending their  frontier  to  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Fortresses  were  eredted  along  the  entire 
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frontier  to  hold  the  Tartars  in  check.  In 
1570  the  Don  Cossacks  were  united  with 
the  Russian  Empire,  and  in  1581-82  a Cos- 
sack freebooter  named  Yerraak  conquered 
Siberia  for  Ivan  the  Terrible. 

Ivan  the  Terrible  did  much  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Russian  commerce,  concluded 
commercial  treaties  with  Queen  Elizabeth  of 
England,  induced  many  Englishmen  and 
Germans  to  settle  in  the  Russian  dominions, 
and  established  a printing  office  in  Moscow 
in  1 569.  He  conducted  frequent  wars  with 


covering  his  health  he  exhibited  symptoms 
of  insanity,  which  became  a settled  char- 
acteristic of  his  nature.  He  was  thence- 
forth gloomy  and  suspicious.  He  would 
break  out  in  terrible  rages,  during  which  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  strike  down  with  his  own 
hand  any  one  who  happened  to  offend  him, 
regardless  of  his  rank  or  station.  He  was 
perpetually  tormented  with  fears  of  a revolt 
of  his  boyars,  and  surrounded  himself  with 
a select  body  of  soldiers,  for  whom  he  made 
way  by  ruthlessly  driving  out  the  inhabit- 


THE  PEOPLE  OF  KAZAN  SUBMITTING  TO  IVAN  THE  TERRIBLE. 


Sweden  and  Poland  with  varying  success. 
He  made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  expel  the 
Teutonic  Knights  from  Livonia,  and  in 
1582  he  was  obliged  to  end  the  war  by  sur- 
rendering Livonia  to  Sweden. 

Alexis  Adashef  died  in  1560;  and  Anasta- 
sia, the  wife  of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  to  whom 
her  husband  was  tenderly  attached,  died 
soon  afterward.  Ivan  himself  was  taken 
seriously  ill  about  the  same  time,  and  his 
illness  came  near  proving  fatal.  After  re- 


ants of  the  streets  adjoining  his  palace. 
He  took  delight  in  inflicfling  suffering  upon 
his  subjects,  whose  abjecfl  submission  to  his 
tyranny  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstances in  history. 

Ivan  the  terrible  hated  the  people  of  Nov- 
gorod for  their  free  spirit;  and  in  1570,  when 
he  ascertained  that  they  were  in  traitorous 
correspondence  with  the  Poles  to  surrender 
the  city  to  them,  he  hastened  thither  with 
his  Strelitzes,  closed  the  gates  and  lined 
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the  streets  with  troops.  A court  called  the 
Tribunal  of  Blood  proceeded  to  try  the  de- 
linquent citizens  of  Novgorod,  and  this 
court  condemed  numbers  to  death  daily  for 
six  weeks.  Grief,  horror  and  despair 
reigned  in  every  dwelling  in  Novgorod,  for 
there  was  no  escape,  no  means  of  resistance. 
The  cruel  despot  raged  like  an  incensed 
tiger  during  those  six  terrible  weeks,  and 
sixty  thousand  of  the  Novgorodians  are  said 
to  have  fallen  vidtims  to  his  furious  rage. 
He  himself  killed  a throng  of  the  unfortu- 
nate inhabitants  and  heaped  their  bodies 
in  a vast  enclosure.  When  his  strength 
finally  failed  to  second  his  fury  he  gave  up 


IVAN  THE  TERRIBLE. 


the  remainder  to  his  seledt  guard,  to  his 
slaves,  to  his  dogs,  and  to  the  opened  ice  of 
the  Volkhof,  in  which  hundreds  of  those 
unfortunate  beings  were  engulfed  daily  for 
more  than  a month.  After  declaring  that 
his  justice  was  satisfied  he  retired  from 
Novgorod,  and  seriously  recommended  him- 
self to  the  prayers  of  the  survivors,  who 
were  particularly  careful  to  render  obedi- 
ence to  the  orders  of  the  tyrant. 

Ivan  the  Terrible  caused  similar  massa- 
cres to  be  perpetrated  in  Tver,  Pskov.  Mos- 
cow and  other  Russian  cities.  He  caused 
five  hundred  of  the  most  illustrious  nobles 


of  Moscow  to  be  tortured  and  put  to  death. 
Women,  as  well  as  men,  perished.  The 
cruel  tyrant  ordered  them  to  be  hanged  at 
their  own  doors,  and  forbade  their  husbands 
to  go  in  or  out  without  passing  under  the 
corpses  of  their  companions  until  they  rotted 
and  dropped  in  pieces  upon  them.  Elsewhere 
husbands  and  children  were  fastened  dead 
to  the  places  which  they  had  occupied  at 
the  domestic  table,  and  their  wives  and 
mothers  were  forced  to  sit  opposite  to  the 
lifeless  remains  for  days.  The  crazy  tyrant 
compelled  sons  to  kill  their  fathers,  and 
brothers  to  slay  each  other.  He  threw  his 
prisoners  of  war  into  boiling  cauldrons,  or 
roasted  them  at  slow  fires  which  he  him- 
self stirred  up.  The  whole  Russian  Em- 
pire was  filled  with  terror  and  bloodshed. 

Finally  some  of  the  most  faithful  boy- 
ars, with  the  cruel  despot’s  eldest  son 
at  their  head,  mustered  sufficient  cour- 
age to  present  an  humble  petition  for 
mercy.  The  enraged  tyrant  killed  his 
son  with  a single  blow  from  his  iron- 
bound  staff.  He  manifested  great  re- 
morse for  this  mad  deed,  which  hastened 
his  death  in  1584. 

Notwithstanding  his  madness  and  tyr- 
anny, Ivan  the  Terrible,  the  first  Czar 
of  Muscovy,  did  more  for  the  greatness 
of  Russia  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 
His  conquests  extended  the  territorial 
dominion  of  Russia  and  strengthened  its 
resources;  but  that  empire  did  not  yet 
take  any  part  in  general  European  affairs, 
as  it  was  isolated  from  the  other  Euro- 
pean nations  by  Poland  and  Sweden,  which 
two  kingdoms  possessed  the  territory  west 
of  Russia  and  the  Baltic  shores.  The  Crim 
Tartars  occupied  the  country  between  Rus- 
sia and  the  Black  Sea.  Russia’s  only  ports 
were  upon  the  Caspian  and  White  Seas. 
The  port  of  Archangel,  on  the  White  Sea, 
was  founded  during  this  reign,  and  was  the 
point  from  which  Russia’s  commerce  with 
England  and  the  other  European  countries 
was  carried  on  during  that  period. 

Feodor  I.,  the  second  son  of  Ivan  the 
Terrible,  was  twenty-seven  years  of  age 
when  he  became  Czar  of  Russia,  at  the  time 
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of  his  father’s  death,  in  1584.  He  was  weak 
and  sickly,  and  he  took  special  delight  in 
haunting  the  churches  and  ringing  the  bells. 
He  was  in  no  way  fitted  to  be  the  sovereign 
of  an  empire.  His  father  had  been  aware 
of  his  infirmity,  and  had  therefore  left  him 
under  the  care  of  a council  of  boyars,  whose 
leading  spirit  was  Boris  Godunof,  a man  of 
Tartar  descent  and  Feodor’s  brother-in-law. 
Boris  Godunof  soon  assumed  the  supreme 
power  of  Russia  and  administered  the  gov- 
ernment according  to  his  own  will,  the  weak 
Feodor  I.  being  a mere  instrument  in  his 
hands.  Boris  caused  Dimitri,  the  other  son 
of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  although  but  a child, 
to  be  banished  to  an  estate  which  his  father 
had  left  him,  where  he  was  afterward  mur- 
dered by  order  of  Boris. 

Boris  Godunof  did  all  in  his  power  to  gain 
the  favor  of  the  people  of  Moscow,  because 
he  aspired  to  be  his  sovereign’s  successor  on 
the  Russian  throne;  and  his  great  abilities 


enabled  him  to  carry  out  his  designs  suc- 
cessfully. In  1591  the  Tartar  Khan  of  the 
Crimea  invaded  Russia  and  advanced  against 
Moscow,  which  was  unprotected  by  fortifica- 
tions. The  inhabitants  were  in  despair;  but 
Boris,  with  extraordinary  energy,  caused  a 
line  of  fortifications  to  be  thrown  up  around 
the  city,  and  manned  it  with  a strong  force 
of  infantry  and  artillery.  The  assault  of 
the  Tartars  was  repulsed,  and  their  army 
thereupon  commenced  a disastrous  retreat 
homeward. 

With  the  death  of  Feodor  I.,  in  1598, 
ended  the  male  line  of  Rurik,  which  had  oc- 
cupied the  Russian  throne  for  seven  hundred 
and  thirty-six  years  (A.  D.  862-1598).  The 
Russian  nobles  and  people  then  called  Boris 
Godunof  to  the  throne  of  Muscovy;  and, 
after  a feigned  hesitation,  he  complied  with 
their  wishes,  thus  beginning  his  reign  of 
seven  years,  of  which  we  shall  give  an  ac- 
count in  another  seCtion. 


SECTION  XVIII.— RISE  OF  THE  MODERN  PERSIAN  EMPIRE. 


OR  more  than  a century  under 
Tamerlane’s  successors  Persia 
was  distracted  by  civil  wars, 
until  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  that 
famous  land  again  came  under  the  sway  of 
a native  Persian  dynasty.  In  1503  Ismail 
Suffee,  a descendant  of  the  holy  Sheikh 
Suffee,  established  the  independence  of 
Persia,  and  became  the  founder  of  the  Suf- 
favean,  or  SufFeean,  dynasty.  From  simril 
beginnings  Ismail  saw  his  power  increase 
during  a period  of  four  years  until  the  whole 
of  Persia  submitted  to  his  authority,  thus 
giving  rise  to  the  Modern  Persian  Empire. 

Sultan  Selim  I.  of  Turkey,  alarmed  at  the 
rise  of  this  new  Mohammedan  power  in  the 
East,  marched  from  Constantinople  to  crush 
his  rising  rival.  The  Shah  Ismail  was  de- 
feated in  the  great  battle  of  Tabriz,  in  1514; 
but  Sultan  Selim’s  death,  in  1520,  enabled 
him  to  retrieve  his  losses,  and  to  subjeCt 
even  Georgia  to  his  sway.  Ismail  is  still 


venerated  by  the  Persians  as  the  restorer  of 
their  national  independence. 

Ismail  died  in  1523,  and  was  succeeded  as 
Shah  of  Persia  by  his  son  Tamasp,  whose 
reign  of  fifty-three  years  was  a period  of 
great  prosperity  for  Persia.  Anthony  Jen- 
kinson,  one  of  the  earliest  English  adven- 
turers to  Persia,  visited  Tamasp’s  court  as 
an  envoy  from  Queen  Elizabeth;  but  the 
Mohammedan  sovereign’s  intolerance  soon 
drove  this  Christian  ambassador  from  his 
presence. 

After  the  death  of  Tamasp,  in  1576,  his 
three  sons  disputed  the  Persian  crown  among 
themselves;  but  their  short  reigns  deserve 
no  notice.  In  1582  Abbas  the  Great* 
grandson  of  Tamasp,  was  proclaimed  Shah 
of  Persia  by  some  of  the  discontented  nobles, 
and  was  compelled  to  appear  in  arms  against 
his  father  Mohammed  Mirza,  who  was  de- 
serted  by  his  army,  and  is  not  mentioned 
again  in  history.  But  Abbas  the  Great  did 
not  long  remain  a mere  instrument  in  & e 
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hands  of  others;  but,  seizing  the  reins  of 
power,  he  soon  rose  to  distinction,  and  be- 
came a great  and  powerful  monarch;  and 
his  reign  is  the  most  brilliant  in  the  history 
of  modern  Persia. 

Shah  Abbas  the  Great  successfully  de- 
fended his  kingdom  against  the  efforts  of 
the  Turks  to  conquer  it,  defeating  the  Otto- 
man forces  in  many  battles.  In  the  battle 
of  Erivan  one  hundred  thousand  Turks 
were  defeated  by  a little  more  than  sixty 
thousand  Persians.  The  result  of  this 
Persian  victory  was  that  all  the  Turkish  ter- 
ritories on  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  Azerbijan, 
Georgia,  Kurdistan,  Bagdad,  Mosul  and 
Diarbekr  were  annexed  to  the  Persian  Em- 
pire. 

During  the  reign  of  Shah  Abbas  the 
Great  commercial  intercourse  was  estab- 
lished between  Persia  and  England,  and  the 
most  amicable  relations  between  those  two 
nations  continued  for  many  years.  With 
the  aid  of  the  English  East  India  Company, 
Abbas  the  Great  wrested  Ormuz  from  the 
Portuguese  in  1622;  and  that  great  emporium 
of  the  East  soon  relapsed  into  its  original 
insignificance. 

Shah  Abbas  the  Great  was  in  many  re- 
speCts  an  enlightened  sovereign.  Though 
he  professed  to  be  a devout  Mohammedan, 
he  tolerated  all  religions,  and  was  particu- 
larly friendly  to  the  few  Christians  who 
came  into  his  dominions.  His  foreign  pol- 
icy was  generally  liberal.  He  expended  his 
revenues  in  useful  public  works.  Cara- 
vansaries, bridges,  aqueduCts,  bazaars, 
mosques  and  colleges  arose  in  every  part  of 
his  dominions.  His  capital,  Ispahan,  was 
splendidly  embellished,  as  were  also  other 
Persians  cities.  The  ruins  of  the  palaces  of 
Furrahbad,  in  Mazunderan,  and  of  Ashruff, 
in  Astrabad,  still  attest  his  munificence. 
Even  at  the  present  time,  if  a stranger  sees 
an  edifice  of  more  than  ordinary  beauty  or 
solidity,  and  inquires  who  was  its  founder, 
he  is  likely  to  be  answered  that  it  is  the 
work  of  Shah  Abbas  the  Great. 

There  have  been  few  sovereigns  who  have 
done  more  substantial  good  to  their  king- 
dom than  Shah  Abbas  the  Great.  He 


studied  to  improve  the  administration  of 
Persia,  and  his  exertions  proved  beneficial 
to  his  subjeds.  He  established  an  internal 
tranquillity  throughout  his  dominions  that 
had  been  unknown  for  centuries.  He  put 
an  end  to  the  annual  ravages  of  the  Uzbeck 
Tartars,  whom  he  confined  to  their  own  ter- 
ritories. He  drove  the  Ottoman  Turks 
from  his  kingdom,  of  which  they  had  held 
some  of  the  fairest  provinces  when  he  as- 
cended the  Persian  throne.  Justice  was 
administered  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  religion;  and  the  state  seldom  interfered, 
except  to  support  the  law,  or  to  punish 
those  who  thought  themselves  above  it.  In 
short,  Shah  Abbas  the  Great  raised  Persia 
to  a height  of  prosperity  beyond  what  it  had 
enjoyed  for  ages. 

Abbas  the  Great  was  severe  in  his  admin- 
istration of  justice;  and  in  his  later  years  his 
punishments  were  sudden  and  summary, 
and  were  inflicted  upon  mere  suspicion. 
He  was  a cruel  tyrant  to  his  own  family  and 
relatives.  He  had  four  sons,  on  whom  he 
doted  so  long  as  they  were  children;  but 
when  they  approached  manhood  they  be- 
came objeCls  of  his  jealousy.  The  eldest  of 
these  sons,  Suffee  Mirza,  a brave  and  high- 
spirited  youth,  fell  the  first  victim  to  his 
father’s  suspicion;  being  stabbed  as  he  came 
out  of  the  bath,  by  order  of  his  unnatural 
father,  who  was  soon  afterward  so  stung 
with  remorse  for  his  unfatherly  aCt  that  he 
put  to  death  the  nobles  who  had  inflamed 
his  mind  against  his  son.  But  repentance 
wrought  no  change  in  the  gloomy  soul  of 
Shah  Abbas  the  Great.  One  of  his  sons  had 
died  before  the  murder  of  Suffee  Mirza;  and 
the  inhuman  father  caused  the  eyes  of  the 
two  remaining  sons  to  be  put  out,  so  as  to 
render  them  incapable  of  reigning. 

The  elder  of  these  two  surviving  sons  had 
two  children,  the  older  of  whom  was  a 
lovely  girl  named  Fatima,  who  was  the  de- 
light of  her  grandfather.  The  father  of 
this  child,  goaded  to  desperation  by  his 
blindness  and  other  misfortunes,  seized  her 
one  day,  as  she  came  out  to  caress  him, 
and,  with  maniac  fury,  killed  her;  after 
which  he  groped  for  his  infant  boy  ; but  the 
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shrieking  mother  fled,  carrying  her  child  to 
her  father-in-law  for  protection.  The  grief 
and  rage  of  Abbas  the  Great  for  the  murder 
of  his  favorite  grandchild  afforded  a moment- 
ary joy  to  that  child’s  miserable  father, 
who  ended  the  horrible  tragedy  by  commit- 
ting suicide  by  swallowing  poison. 

Such  appalling  scenes  are  of  frequent  oc- 
currence in  the  palace  of  an  Oriental  despot. 
Yet  Shah  Abbas  the  Great  is  the  monarch 
who  is  most  admired  by  the  Persians,  and 


the  tenure  of  arbitrary  power  is  so  precarious 
in  Persia  that  sovereigns  of  a similar  char- 
acter alone  have  successfully  ruled  thf 
nation.  The  perpetration  of  crime  appears 
too  often  the  dreadful  obligation  of  that  ab- 
solute power  to  which  an  Oriental  monarch 
is  born,  and  therefore  the  character  of  the 
government  merits  our  abhorrence  more 
than  that  of  the  despot.  Persia’s  prosper- 
ity ended  with  the  death  of  Abbas  the  Great 
in  1628. 


SECTION  XIX.— RISE  OF  THE  MOGUL  EMPIRE  IN  INDIA. 


tHE  dismemberment  of  the  Ghiz- 
nivide  Empire,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  twelfth  century,  was 
followed  by  the  conquest  of 
most  of  its  territories  in  Hin- 
doostan  by  Mohammed  of  Gaur,  the  chief 
of  a horde  of  barbarians  from  the  Hindoo 
Koosh,who  plundered  Benares,  the  most  holy 
place  of  Hindoo  superstition,  and  established 
his  capital  at  Lahore,  in  the  Punjab,  A.  D. 
1183.  After  his  death  a new  Afghan  dy- 
nasty, called  Patans,  obtained  possession  of 
most  of  Hindoostan,  and  made  the  more 
central  city  of  Delhi  their  capital.  Baber, 
the  second  Patan  sovereign  of  India,  con- 
quered Bengal;  but  his  Persian  and  Tartar 
dominions  were  conquered  by  Zingis  Khan’s 
successors.  For  two  centuries  the  wealth 
of  the  Patan  kings  at  Delhi  exposed  them 
to  constant  attack  from  the  Mongols  and 
Tartars;  but  the  most  destructive  of  these  in- 
vasions was  that  by  Tamerlane  in  1399,  who 
captured  Delhi  after  a great  battle,  plun- 
dered the  city  of  its  wealth,  massacred  one 
hundred  thousand  captives  who  impeded  his 
march,  and  atrociously  slaughtered  multi- 
tudes of  unarmed  pilgrims  to  the  Ganges. 

Tamerlane  established  no  permanent  em- 
pire in  India;  and  the  Patan  dynasty  ended 
with  the  death  of  Mahmoud,  in  1413,  when 
the  governors  of  provinces  set  up  independ- 
ent sovereignties,  all  of  which  were  united 
into  the  Great  Mogul  Empire , founded  in 
1525  by  Baber,  a descendant  of  Tamerlane, 


and  which  lasted  almost  three  centuries. 
Baber  had  been  the  sovereign  of  a little 
principality  between  Kashgar  and  Sanar- 
cand,  the  throne  of  which  he  ascended  at 
the  age  of  twelve  years,  and  which  he  only 
secured  permanently  after  a struggle  with 
rival  claimants.  He  invaded  India  in  1525 
with  thirteen  thousand  cavalry,  and  routed 
Ibrahim  II.,  the  native  ruler  of  Delhi,  who 
had  a hundred  thousand  cavalry  and  a 
thousand  elephants,  fifty  miles  from  Delhi 
— a victory  which  made  Baber  sovereign  of 
Hindoostan.  The  native  princes  of  India 
then  combined  against  Baber,  but  their 
army  of  a hundred  thousand  men  was  put 
to  flight. 

Baber  exhibited  nothing  of  the  barbarous 
character  of  the  race  from  which  he  was  de- 
scended. He  was  generous,  enlightened 
and  humane,  and  patronized  literature  and 
the  arts.  He  was  equaled  by  very  few  of 
his  race  in  military  capacity.  He  accom- 
plished the  most  daring  enterprises  by  his 
dauntless  courage  and  perseverance,  which 
arose  above  all  difficulties,  and  rendered  him 
more  the  objeCt  of  admiration  in  his  adver- 
sity than  in  the  height  of  his  prosperity. 
He  did  not  forget  himself  in  the  hour  of 
victory,  but  always  exhibited  that  modera- 
tion and  equanimity  characteristic  of  a 
great  soul.  He  distinguished  himself  as  a 
lawgiver,  excelled  in  literature,  and  wrote 
a volume  of  commentaries  on  his  own  reign, 
in  the  Mogul  language,  with  elegance  ?cd 
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perspicuity.  He  was  somewhat  of  a vo- 
luptuary, notwithstanding  his  great  capacity 
for  politics.  When  disposed  to  abandon 
himself  to  pleasure  he  caused  a fountain  to 
be  filled  with  wine,  upon  which  a verse  of 
this  kind  was  inscribed  : “Jovial  days  ! 
blooming  spring ! wine  and  love  ! Enjoy 
freely,  O Baber,  for  life  is  not  twice  to  be 
enjoyed  ! ’’  He  was  rashly  brave,  and  mer- 
ciful to  a fault,  thus  frequently  endangering 
his  own  safety.  He  so  often  pardoned  in- 
gratitude and  treason  that  he  seemed  to 
make  a principle  of  returning  good  for  evil. 

Baber  died  in  1530  at  the  age  of  forty- 
nine,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hu- 
mayan.  Humayan  defeated  the  King  of 
Guzerat;  but  his  brothers  conspired  against 
him;  wrhile  the  Afghan  prince  Shere  Shah 
also  rebelled  against  him,  defeated  him 
in  several  battles  and  dethroned  him  in  1540, 
compelling  him  to  seek  refuge  in  Persia,  and 
seizing  the  Mogul  crown  for  himself. 

Shere  Shah,  as  sovereign  of  Hindoo- 
stan,  improved  his  dominions.  He  built 
caravansaries  at  every  stage  from  the  Indus 
to  Bengal,  dug  a well  at  every  two  miles, 
eredted  the  most  magnificent  mosques, 
planted  rows  of  trees  along  the  public  high- 
ways, and  established  horse  posts  for  the 
quicker  conveyance  of  intelligence.  Shere 
Shah  reduced  the  power  of  the  governors, 
and  regulated  the  finances  and  the  military. 
He  devoted  a fourth  part  of  his  time  to  ad- 
ministering justice,  a fourth  to  the  care  of 
his  army,  a fourth  to  worship,  and  a fourth 
to  rest  and  recreation.  The  native  historian 
says  that  the  public  security  was  such  that 
“travelers  and  merchants,  throwing  down 
their  goods,  composed  themselves  to  sleep, 
without  fear,  upon  the  highway.* * 

Shere  Shah  was  killed  by  accident  in 
1545,  after  a reign  of  five  years,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Selim,  who  subdued 
a rebellion  against  him  with  great  difficulty, 
and  then  reigned  quietly.  Selim,  who  was 
an  able  and  moderate  sovereign,  displayed  a 
taste  for  magnificence  in  architecture,  and 
eredted  intermediate  caravansaries  between 
those  built  by  his  father. 

After  the  death  of  Selim,  in  1553,  Hin- 


doostan  was  plunged  into  great  disorder, 
and  Humayan  was  entreated  to  return  and 
resume  his  authority.  He  had  excited  the 
sympathy  of  the  sister  of  Tamasp,  Shah  of 
Persia,  and  of  some  of  the  Persian  nobles, 
and  was  allowed  a troop  of  ten  thousand 
Persian  cavalry  to  recover  Cabul  from  his 
traitorous  brothers. 

Humayan’s  temporary  loss  of  his  throne 
had  been  largely  the  result  of  the  treason 
of  his  brother  Camiran,  who  had  wrested 
the  Punjab  from  his  brother,  and  who  had 
deserted  him  just  before  his  second  defeat 
by  Shere  Shah.  No  treaty  could  bind  Cami- 
ran, and  no  kindness  or  generosity  could 
arouse  his  gratitude;  and  he  was  now  the 
chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Humayan’s  suc- 
cess. On  one  occasion  Camiran  exposed 
Akbar,  his  own  nephew,  Humayan’s  son, 
upon  the  walls  of  Cabul  to  deter  Humayan 
from  an  assault;  but  he  finally  relented 
when  he  was  told  that  every  person  in 
Cabul  should  die  in  case  any  harm  happened 
to  Akbar. 

Camiran  soon  afterward  fell  into  his 
brother’s  power;  and,  notwithstanding  all 
his  offenses,  Humayan  treated  him  with 
kindness  and  respect,  only  to  be  repaid  with 
the  basest  perfidy  at  the  first  opportunity. 
The  other  brother,  Hindal,  repented  of  his 
treason,  and  died  fighting  nobly  in  Hu- 
mayan’s service. 

When  Camiran  had  again  fallen  into 
Humayan’s  power  all  the  Mogul  chiefs  de- 
manded that  he  should  be  put  to  death  for 
his  repeated  crimes.  Humayan’s  refusal  of 
this  demand  almost  occasioned  a revolt  of 
the  chiefs.  Humayan  finally  consented 
with  great  reluctance  that  his  brother  should 
be  blinded  with  antimony,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent any  further  mischief.  Several  days 
afterward  Humayan  went  to  see  his  blinded 
brother.  Camiran  rose  to  meet  him,  ex- 
claiming: “The  glory  of  the  king  will 
not  be  diminished  by  visiting  the  unfortu- 
nate. ’ * Humayan  burst  into  tears  and  wept 
bitterly,  although  Camiran  sought  to  con- 
sole him  by  acknowledging  the  justice  of 
his  punishment.  The  restless  prince  ob- 
tained permission  to  make  a journey  to 
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Mecca  to  expiate  his  crimes,  and  spent  his 
last  days  in  the  Holy  City  of  Arabia. 

As  Humayan  had  no  army  fit  for  the  task 
of  recovering  his  lost  throne  when  he  re- 
turned to  Hindoostan,  he  fell  into  a deep 
melancholy  ; but,  after  his  chiefs  had  made 
out  some  favorable  omens  to  aCt  on  his  mind 
through  superstition,  he  crossed  the  Indus 
with  a small  force  and  took  Lahore.  His 
Vizier  defeated  one  army  sent  to  oppose 
him  ; and  his  son  Akbar  vanquished  another 
of  eighty  thousand  cavalry,  many  elephants 
and  a large  train  of  artillery. 

The  victorious  Humayan  entered  Delhi  in 
1554,  but  died  the  next  year  from  a fall.  He 
walked  out  on  the  terrace  of  his  library  one 
evening,  and  sat  there  for  some  time  to  en- 
joy the  fresh  air.  When  he  began  to  de- 
scend the  steps  of  the  stair  leading  to  the 
terrace,  the  crier  of  the  mosque,  according 
to  custom,  proclaimed  the  time  for  prayers. 
Humayan,  conformably  to  the  practice  of 
the  Mohammedan  religion,  stood  still  and 
repeated  the  creed ; after  which  he  sat  down 
until  the  proclamation  was  ended.  As  he 
was  about  rising  he  supported  himself  upon 
a staff,  which  slipped  upon  the  marble  step, 
thus  causing  him  to  fall  headlong  to  the 
foot  of  the  stairs.  About  sunset  on  the 
fourth  day  after  this  fall,  ‘‘his  soul  took  her 
flight  to  Paradise,”  says  the  Persian  his- 
torian who  gives  the  account  of  this  affair. 
The  same  writer  sums  up  Humayan’s 
charadter  in  one  phrase:  “Had  he  been  a 
worse  man  he  would  have  been  a greater 
monarch.” 

On  the  death  of  Humayan,  in  1555,  his 
son  Akbar  became  sovereign  of  the  vast 
Mogul  Empire  in  India,  at  the  age  of 
thirteen.  His  father  had  appointed  his 
Vizier,  Byram,  regent  during  the  youthful 
monarch’s  minority.  Several  highly  pop- 
ular measures  favorably  introduced  the  new 
reign;  such  as  prohibiting  the  usual  exadtion 
of  presents  from  farmers,  permitting  all 
goods  to  pass  free  of  toll,  and  abolishing 
the  pradtice  of  pressing  laborers  to  the  wars. 

Upon  hearing  of  Humayan’s  death,  the 
Afghan  Vizier,  Himu,  marched  to  Delhi 
and  captured  the  city.  Akbar  at  once  in- 


trusted the  direction  of  affairs  to  Byiam, 
whom  he  called  “father.”  As  Hirnu’s 
army  was  five  times  larger  than  Akbar’ s, 
the  latter’s  council  of  war  advised  a retreat 
to  Cabul ; but  was  opposed  by  Byram,  who 
was  so  heartily  seconded  by  the  boy  sov- 
ereign Akbar  that  the  Mogul  chiefs,  de- 
lighted with  the  gallant  alacrity  of  their 
youthful  monarch,  unanimously  placed 
their  lives  and  fortunes  at  his  disposal. 

The  hostile  armies  encountered  each  other 
near  Delhi ; and  the  Moguls  galled  the 
troops  of  elephants  in  Himu’s  army  so  se- 
verely with  arrows,  lances  and  javelins  that 
they  became  unmanageable  and  did  as  much 
injury  to  their  masters  as  to  their  enemies. 
Himu,  on  a huge  elephant,  pushed  four 
thousand  cavalry  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
Mogul  army.  Being  wounded  in  one  eye 
he  pulled  out  the  arrow,  and  with  it  the 
eye ; and,  though  thus  horribly  wounded, 
he  continued  the  battle.  His  driver,  in 
order  to  save  himself,  pointed  out  his  master 
to  the  Moguls;  and,  through  this  treacher- 
ous cowardice,  Himu  was  taken  prisoner 
and  conducted  to  Akbar’ s presence.  Byram 
told  his  sovereign  that  it  would  be  a good 
adtion  to  kill  “that  infidel”  with  his  own 
hand.  Akbar  drew  his  sword,  but  burst 
into  tears  and  only  laid  the  sword  on  Hi- 
mu’s shoulder.  By  ram  sternly  reproved 
Akbar’ s untimely  clemency,  and  beheaded 
Himu  at  one  blow. 

Byram’s  imperious  disposition  and  sever- 
ity soon  caused  Akbar  to  banish  his  faithful 
Vizier,  who  then  headed  a rebellion,  but  was 
defeated  by  Akbar’ s generals.  By  ram  sent 
a slave  to  implore  his  sovereign’s  clemency, 
and  Akbar  generously  pardoned  his  rebell- 
ious Vizier  and  treated  him  with  the  great- 
est kindness.  The  repentant  Vizier,  touch- 
ed by  his  sovereign’s  magnanimity,  burst 
into  tears  and  cast  himself  at  the  foot  of 
the  throne.  Akbar  extended  his  hand  to 
him,  ordering  him  to  rise  and  replacing  him 
at  the  head  of  the  princes  of  the  Empire, 
and  thus  addressed  him : “If  the  lord 
Byram  loves  a military  life  he  shall  have  the 
government  of  Calpi  and  Chinderi,  in  which 
he  may  exercise  his  martial  genius ; if  he 
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chooses  rather  to  remain  at  court,  our  favor 
shall  not  be  wanting  to  the  great  benefa<5tor 
of  our  family  ; but  should  devotion  engage 
the  soul  of  Byram  to  perform  a pilgrimage 
to  Mecca,  he  shall  be  escorted  in  a manner 
suitable  to  his  dignity.* * 

Byram  chose  the  last  offer ; but  on  his 
way  to  the  Holy  City  of  Arabia  he  was 
basely  assassinated  by  the  son  of  an  Afghan 
chief  whom  he  had  killed  in  battle.  Thus 
died  a brave  warrior  and  enlightened  states- 
man, whose  inhumanity,  partly  the  result 
of  a natural  severity  of  disposition,  was  un- 
doubtedly confirmed  to  a principle  by  re- 
peated experience  of  the  unfortunate  effects 
of  the  clemency  of  Humayan  and  Akbar, 
the  sovereigns  whom  he  had  so  ably  served. 

Akbar  conquered  the  Deccan,  and  had  to 
suppress  repeated  rebellions.  In  his  mili- 
tary character  he  displayed  the  most  reck- 
less courage  and  audacity,  and  the  most  re- 
markable rapidity  and  decision  of  attack 
before  the  enemy  was  able  to  gather  or 
concentrate  his  strength.  On  one  occasion, 
while  marching  to  the  relief  of  the  governor 
of  Guzerat,  who  was  besieged,  Akbar,  with 
only  three  thousand  cavalry  and  three  hun- 
dred camels,  repulsed  an  attack  by  seven 
thousand  cavalry,  utterly  routing  the  assail- 
ants. On  numerous  other  occasions  he 
lisked  his  life  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight 
like  a common  trooper. 

Akbar’s  good  fortune  and  valor  brought 
him  triumphantly  out  of  every  danger,  and, 
along  with  the  unparalleled  vigor  and  skill 
of  his  government  during  a reign  of  fifty 
years,  impressed  his  subjects  with  an  idea 
that  his  powers  of  mind  and  body  were 
supernatural.  He  was  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  powerful  sovereigns  that  have 
reigned  over  Hindoostan,  and  his  adminis- 
tration was  distinguished  by  wisdom  and 
equity.  By  his  wise,  liberal  and  beneficent 
policy,  Akbar  acquired  and  merited  the  title 
of  “ Guardian  of  Mankind /”  and  his  reign 
was  called  the  Golden  Age  of  India . 

The  Ayeen  Akberry , the  ‘‘Mirror  of  Ak- 
bar” — a literary  work  written  under  his  im- 
mediate direction,  by  his  distinguished  lit- 
erary Vizier  and  friend,  Abul  Fazil,  and 
4 — 69.- iJ.  H 


which  is  still  extant — details  the  compre- 
hensive and  excellent  system  of  administra- 
tion which  Akbar  put  in  practice.  This 
work  shows  Akbar  to  have  been  preemi- 
nently a statesman,  and  affords  valuable 
material  for  the  historian.  In  addition  to 
much  financial  and  statistical  matter,  and 
sagacious  observations  upon  men,  politics 
and  government,  the  Ayeen  Akberry  fur- 
nishes the  regulations  of  the  various  de- 
partments and  the  domestic  economy  of  the 
Mogul  Empire  in  India,  from  the  collection 
of  the  revenues  and  the  care  of  the  army  to 
the  stipends  of  the  ladies  of  the  harem,  the 
daily  food  of  Akbar’s  camels,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  his  dinner  was  served. 

From  the  Ayeen  Akberry  we  learn  the 
methodical  survey  of  the  Mogul  Empire  in 
India  made  by  Akbar,  and  which  comprises 
an  account  of  the  revenues,  manufactures 
and  agricultural  productions  of  the  differ- 
ent districts,  etc.  The  resources  of  the  Em- 
pire being  thus  fully  ascertained,  Akbar, 
with  the  aid  of  his  learned  Vizier,  effected 
a thorough  improvement  of  the  internal 
state  of  his  Empire,  while  his  generals  were 
enlarging  it  by  conquest.  The  improve- 
ment of  the  administration  was  carried  on 
with  the  greatest  vigor.  A new  division  of 
the  Empire  was  made;  and  under  this  ar- 
rangement the  Mogul  dominions  in  India 
were  divided  into  eleven  soobahs , or  states, 
which  were  subdivided  into  drears , and 
the  latter  into  pergunnahs — distinctions  ex- 
isting in  Hindoostan  at  the  present  time, 
though  the  Mogul  sovereignty  has  been  at 
an  end  for  more  than  a century. 

Akbar  encouraged  literature  and  learning. 
He  founded  schools  and  directed  the  compi- 
lation of  books.  He  fostered  the  arts  and 
industry  so  successfully  that  no  country 
seems  ever  to  have  been  more  prosperous 
than  the  Mogul  Empire  in  India  during  his 
reign.  There  was  abundance  in  every  por- 
tion of  his  dominions.  Though  no  heavy 
burdens  were  imposed  upon  the  people,  the 
revenues  amounted  to  the  immense  sum  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars,  ac- 
cording to  some  estimates. 

No  Oriental  monarch  ever  distinguished 
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himself  in  a more  striking  manner  by  ad- 
ministrative reforms  than  Akbar  His  in- 
ternal improvements  accomplished  more 
real  good  for  his  subjects,  and  acquired  more 
true  glory  for  himself,  than  could  have  been 
effected  by  the  most  brilliant  and  successful 
military  career  of  the  mightiest  monarch  of 
the  world. 

Akbar  spent  most  of  the  night  in  busi- 
ness and  in  listening  to  the  discourses  of 
philosophers  and  historians,  whom  he  de- 
lighted to  gather  about  him.  About  three 
hours  before  day  musicians  were  introduced, 
and  these  performed  vocal  and  instrumental 
music.  After  that  His  Majesty  passed  an 
hour  in  silent  prayer.  Just  before  dawn 
people  of  all  classes  were  in  attendance, 
awaiting  their  sovereign’s  appearance.  In 
addition  to  the  opportunities  of  audience 
regularly  afforded  to  all,  Akbar  occasionally 
appeared  at  a window,  when  petitions  might 
be  offered  to  him  without  any  kind  of  inter- 
vention. He  abolished  the  immemorial 
custom  of  prostration.  He  took  but  one 
meal  daily,  and  that  was  so  simple  that  he 
did  not  taste  any  animal  food  for  months. 
He  slept  but  little,  and  that  mainly  in  the 
forenoon  and  evening. 

Akbar* s principles  of  government  were  to 
gain  and  secure  the  affections  of  his  subjects; 
to  prevent  all  injustice,  and  all  delay  of  jus- 
tice; to  be  tolerant  in  religion;  and  to  make  a 
sparing  use  of  capital  punishment.  It  is  said 
that  he  never  even  laughed  at  or  ridiculed 
any  religious  sect.  The  governors  of  the  va- 
rious provinces  of  the  Empire  were  changed 
every  three  years.  Taxes  were  required 
to  be  collected  in  an  “affable**  manner; 
and  the  collector  was  to  consider  himself 
“the  immediate  friend  of  the  husbandman,** 
and  to  lend  him  money  when  he  needed  it, 
this  money  to  be  repaid  at  a favorable  time. 

Akbar’s  remarks  on  the  administration 
of  justice  were  peculiarly  admirable  for  their 
clear,  searching  and  impartial  character. 
He  removed  many  vexatious  and  injurious 
taxes,  and  substituted  one  broad,  equitable 
levy  upon  all  real  estate,  which  he  caused 
to  be  accurately  surveyed,  and  the  tax 
whereon  he  caused  to  be  fixed.  He  re- 


mitted the  navigation  duties,  and  reduced 
the  taxes  on  manufactures.  He  enhanced 
the  value  of  the  coin  by  improving  its  fine- 
ness. 

Akbar  was  the  first  man  in  his  dominions 
in  accomplishments,  intellect  and  virtue  as 
well  as  in  station.  He  possessed  that  rare 
and  fortunate  combination  of  qualities  for 
rule  by  wrhich  he  was  enabled  to  project, 
and  to  appreciate  when  others  had  projected, 
some  of  the  loftiest  principles  of  govern- 
ment, and  to  carry  them  into  practice  by  his 
practical  skill  and  by  his  diligent  and  per- 
sonally close  attention  to  details. 

The  ancient  city  of  Agra  had  become 
much  dilapidated,  and  Akbar  resolved  to 
rebuild  it  and  to  make  it  the  capital  of  his 
dominions  instead  of  Delhi.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  collected  the  most  skillful  artisans 
and  mechanics  from  all  portions  of  Hindoo- 
stan,  and  by  their  aid  the  city  rose  from  its 
ruined  condition  with  great  splendor. 

A magnificent  castellated  palace  was 
erected  there,  which  surpassed  every  other 
structure  of  its  character  in  Hindoostan. 
It  was  four  miles  long ; and  lofty  walls 
were  constructed  of  enormous  red  stones 
resembling  jasper,  which  shone  with  great 
brilliancy  under  the  bright  sun.  The  entire 
structure  was  ornamented  with  stately  por- 
ticoes, galleries  and  turrets,  all  elegantly 
painted  and  gilded,  and  many  of  them 
plated  with  gold. 

The  gardens  attached  to  this  immense 
edifice  were  laid  out  with  the  most  exqui- 
site taste,  and  were  decorated  with  all  that 
could  gratify  the  eye  or  the  ear.  There 
were  the  loveliest  shades  of  foliage,  the 
most  blooming  bowers,  grottoes  of  the  most 
refreshing  coolness,  fruits  of  the  most  de- 
licious flavor,  and  cascades  that  never 
ceased  to  murmur.  In  front  of  the  palace 
toward  the  river  was  a vast  area  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  royal  elephants  and  for  the 
combats  of  wild  beasts — spectacles  which 
the  Mogul  Emperors  of  India  viewed  with 
the  greatest  delight. 

The  Dutch  traveler  Mandelslo,who  visited 
Agra  in  1638,  stated  that  the  great  palace 
just  described  was  the  most  magnificent 
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stru<5lure  that  he  had  ever  beheld.  The 
avenue  to  the  Emperor’s  presence-chamber 
was  lined  with  pillars  of  silver.  The  cham- 
ber itself  was  of  the  size  of  a large  hall, 
and  was  adorned  with  pillars  of  gold.  The 
throne  was  of  massy  gold  incrusted  with 
diamonds  and  other  precious  stones.  One 
of  the  towers  of  the  edifice  was  likewise 
plated  with  gold.  This  tower  contained  the 
imperial  treasures,  in  eight  large  vaults, 
which  were  filled  with  gold,  silver,  and  pre- 
cious stones  of  inestimable  value. 

In  a line  with  the  palace  along  the  banks 
of  the  river  were  ranged  the  magnificent 
residences  of  the  princes  and  the  great 
rajahs,  who  vied  with  each  other  in  embel- 
lishing the  new  capital  and  metropolis  of 
India.  These  majestic  structures  were  in- 
terspersed with  avenues  of  lofty  trees,  broad 
canals  and  beautiful  gardens.  Akbar’s  mu- 
nificence also  provided  Agra  with  an  im- 
mense number  of  caravansaries,  bazaars  and 
mosques,  remarkable  for  their  stately  size 
and  for  their  elegant  architecture. 

Akbar’s  policy  was  in  a high  degree  lib- 
eral to  foreigners.  This  enlightened  mon- 
arch invited  intelligent  men  of  all  nations 
to  settle  in  his  capital.  He  caused  houses 
and  stores  to  be  ereCted  for  them,  permitted 
them  free  toleration  for  their  religion,  and 
granted  them  various  privileges  and  immu- 
nities. 

He  opened  an  intercourse  with  the  Portu- 
guese, and  invited  the  Portuguese  govern- 
ment to  send  missionaries  into  his  dominions 
that  the  Hindoos  might  be  instructed  in 


| Christianity.  Instead  of  displaying  the 
I bigotry  so  characteristic  of  most  Moham- 
I medan  sovereigns,  Akbar  seems  to  have 
j understood  the  principles  of  religerous  tol- 
eration better  than  any  Christian  monarch 
of  his  time.  In  his  letter  to  the  King  of 
I Portugal,  he  severely  censured  the  slavish 
| propensity  of  mankind  to  adopt  the  relig- 
| ious  opinions  of  their  fathers  without  evi- 
I dence  or  investigation  ; and  he  desired  to  be 
j supplied  with  translations  of  the  Christian 
| Scriptures,  as  well  as  other  works  of  gen- 
eral utility. 

j In  one  of  his  proclamations,  addressed  to 
| the  officers  of  his  Empire,  he  gave  expres- 
| sion  to  the  following  sentiment:  “The 
! most  acceptable  adoration  in  this  world, 

; which  a man  can  pay  to  his  Creator,  is  to 
discharge  his  duty  faithfully  toward  his  fel- 
low-creatures, discarding  passion  and  par- 
tiality, and  without  distinction  of  friend  or 
foe,  relative  or  stranger.” 

He  allowed  the  Portuguese  to  ereCt  a 
church  and  found  a college  at  Agra,  and 
even  endowed  the  college  with  a pension 
from  his  own  treasury.  By  such  liberal 
and  politic  measures,  Akbar  succeeded  in 
making  Agra  the  most  flourishing  city  of 
Hindoostan  ; and  it  became  thronged  with 
Portuguese,  Persian,  Arab  and  Chinese 
merchants,  who  flocked  in  multitudes  to 
this  rich  mart  of  Oriental  commerce.  Dur- 
ing Akbar’s  reign  the  name  of  Agra  was 
changed  to  Akbarabad , or  the  City  of  Ak- 
bar. Akbar  died  in  1605,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Jehanghire. 


SECTION  XX.— PROGRESS  OF  CIVILIZATION. 


HE  great  Reformation  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  Prot- 
estantism among  the  Germanic 
nations  of  Europe — England, 
Scotland,  Holland,  Denmark, 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Northern  Germany  ; 
while  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  remained 
fixed  among  the  Latin  nations — Italy,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  France.  Southern  Germany, 


Austria,  and  Poland  also  remained  Roman 
Catholic.  Hungary  became  largely  Prot- 
estant. Russia  adhered  to  the  Greek  Church. 
The  Slavonic  and  Greek  races  in  the  Turk- 
ish dominions  also  held  fast  to  the  Greek 
Church,  but  groaned  under  the  bigoted  des- 
potism of  their  Mohammedan  conquerors. 

The  sixteenth  century  was  remarkable  for 
the  mighty  impulse  which  civilization  re- 
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ceived  in  all  European  countries.  Schools 
were  improved,  and  universities  multiplied. 
The  works  of  antiquity  were  translated  into 
the  modern  European  languages.  Germany 
and  Italy  were  the  chief  seats  of  learning 
and  civilization.  The  many  universities  in 
Germany  established  through  the  efforts  of 
Philip  Melanchthon,  the  great  Reformer, 
cultivated  and  developed  the  study  of  the 
ancient  classical  literature.  The  great 
scholar,  Erasmus,  of  Rotterdam,  in  Holland, 
was  called  to  England,  by  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
to  teach  Greek  at  Oxford.  The  Reforma- 
tion awakened  a 
spirit  of  inquiry, 
and  wonderful  dis- 
coveries were  made 
in  the  field  of  sci- 
ence, especially  in 
astronomy;  while 
bold  navigators 
were  bringing  to 
the  knowledge  of 
Europe  distant 
lands  in  America, 

Africa  and  Asia. 

Nicholas  Co- 
pernicus ( 1473- 
1543)— a distin- 
guished German 
astronomer,  a na- 
tive of  Thorn,  then 
in  Poland  — dem- 
onstrated the  fal- 
sity of  the  theory 
of  the  great  astron- 
omer of  the  second 
century  of  the 
Christian  era,  Ptolemy,  of  Alexandria,  in 
Egypt,  that  the  earth  is  the  center  of  the 
solar  system,  around  which  the  sun  and  the 
other  planets  revolve — a theory  which  had 
been  accepted  for  fourteen  centuries;  but  his 
great  work,  De  Orbium  Celcstium  Rcvoluti- 
onibus , “The  Revolution  of  the  Celestial 
Orbs  ’ * — in  which  he  maintained  that  the  sun 
is  the  centre  of  the  solar  system,  around 
which  the  planets  revolve — was  not  pub- 
lished during  his  life  time,  through  fear, 
and  was  only  published  after  his  death  by 


a Roman  cardinal,  who  dedicated  the  work 
to  Pope  Paul  III.,  himself  a mathematician. 

Tycho  Brahe  (1546-1601) — a famous 
Danish  astronomer — made  astronomical  ob- 
servations from  the  observatory  eredted  by 
King  Frederick  II.  of  Denmark  at  Uranien- 
borg,  on  the  island  of  Huen,  for  many  years. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  Age  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  periods 
of  English  literature.  Edmund  Spenser 
( 1 553-1 599  ) “ poet-laureate  under  Queen 
Elizabeth — wrote  the  Faerie  Queen , an  alle- 
gorical poem,  written  in  stanzas  of  nine  lilies 

each,  called  the 
Spenserian  stanza. 
Though  it  is  not 
now  much  read 
and  lacks  strong 
human  interest, 
this  poem  exhibits 
exquisite  sweet- 
ness of  language, 
pure  and  tender 
feeling,  and  fine 
imagination. 

The  immortal 
English  dramatist 
William  Shake- 
speare (1564- 
1616) — born  and 
buried  at  Stratford- 
upon-Avon — com- 
posed thirty-seven 
dramas,  in  which 
he  showfs  the  va- 
rious phases  of  hu- 
man nature,  and 
which  place  him 
among  the  first  of  poets.  When  a young 
man  he  went  to  London,  where  he  became 
an  adtor,  a manager  of  a theater,  and  a 
playwright.  The  greatest  of  his  dramas 
are  Macbeth , Hamlet , Othello , King  Lear , 
Romeo  and  Juliet , Julius  Ccesar , King  John , 
Richard  //.,  Henry  IV.,  Richard  III , 
The  Tempest , The  Merchant  oj  Venice , The 
Midsummer  Night' s Dream , and  The  Merry 
Wives  oj  Windsor . The  last  two  are  the 

best  known  of  his  comedies;  and  in  the 
latter  the  fat  Falstaff,  the  companion  of 
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Henry  V.,  and  the  type  of  a comic  character, 
plays  the  principal  part.  Shakespeare  gave 
its  full  perfection  to  dramatic  poetry,  whether 
of  tragedy  or  comedy.  His  dramas  are 
founded  upon  historical  events,  or  upon  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  human  life.  Shakespeare 
has  been  called  the  4 4 Myriad-minded.’ 9 
Some  writers  may  equal  him  in  a particular 
point,  but  none  ever  possessed  his  wonder- 
ful power  of  ascertaining  and  showing  the 
workings  of  the  human  heart. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  (1554-1586) — the 
distinguished  courtier  and  soldier  who  was 
mortally  wounded  on  the  field  of  Zutphen 
while  fighting  for  the  liberties  of  the  Neth- 
erlands— did  not  write  much  for  publication, 
but  had  a fine  poetic  temperament,  and  pro- 
duced two  works  that  had  a powerful  in- 
fluence on  the  intellectual  spirit  of  the  age. 
These  were  Arcadia  and  Defense  of  Poesie  ; 
the  former  being  a heroic  romance  now  read 
but  little,  and  the  latter  being  one  of  the  ear- 
liest specimens  of  English  criticism. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  (1552-1618) — the 
renowned  courtier,  soldier  and  adventurer 
— was  also  a poet  of  some  ability,  and  a 
great  friend  of  Spenser.  Though  a great 
favorite  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  her  successor,  in  whose 
reign  he  was  imprisoned  for  twelve  years, 
during  which  he  wrote  his  History  of  the 
World . He  was  beheaded  in  1618,  as  we 
shall  presently  see. 

France  produced  two  renowned  writers 
during  the  sixteenth  century.  Rabelais 
(1483-1553)  was  a priest  and  a famous  satir- 
ist, who  wrote  a book  called  The  Life  of 
Gargantua  and  Pantagruel , which  vividly 
illustrates  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  is  immoral. 

Montaigne  (1533-1592) — a noted  skeptic 
— was  a judge  and  Mayor  of  Bordeaux,  but 
after  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  he 
retired  to  the  solitude  of  his  own  chateau, 
where  he  wrote  the  observations  on  life  and 
manners  which  were  afterward  published  as 
his  Essays . His  motto  was  Que  sais-je? 
“What  do  I know?”  His  Essays  were 
early  translated  into  English,  and  have 
been  wideljr  read  ever  since. 


The  sixteenth  century  was  also  the  golden 
age  of  literature  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 
Cervantes  (1547-1616) — the  celebrated 
Spanish  novelist — wrote  many  plays  and 
tales;  but  his  immortal  work  is  his  comical 
and  satirical  romance,  Don  Quixote , one  of 
the  finest  pieces  of  humor  ever  written,  and 
which  so  artfully  represents  a man  who 
utterly  mistakes  the  misty  creations  of  a 
world  of  dreams  for  realities,  and  who  fights 
for  an  objedt  that  exists  only  in  his  own  im- 
agination, that  the  term  quixotic  has  become 
proverbial.  Cervantes  led  an  adventurous 
life,  and  was  once  captured  by  Algerine 
pirates  and  sold  into  slavery. 

Camoens  (1524-1579)— the  only  great  Por- 
tuguese poet — described  the  chief  adtors  and 
events  of  Portuguese  history  in  his  great 
epic  poem,  the  Lusiad , in  which  he  ennobled 
the  epoch  of  the  Portuguese  discovery  of 
India.  During  a passage  home  from  the 
East  Indies  he  lost  his  property  by  a ship- 
wreck, saving  only  his  great  poem,  which 
he  held  fast  with  his  teeth  as  he  swam.  In 
Portugal  he  gradually  fell  into  such  abjedt 
poverty  that  he  had  bread  collected  by  a 
Hindoo  servant  to  escape  death  by  starva- 
tion. 

In  Italy  the  flourishing  period  of  litera- 
ture and  art  begun  in  the  fifteenth  century 
continued  throughout  the  whole  of  the  six- 
teenth. Macchiavelli  (1469-1527) — a most 
politic  statesman,  a most  acute  thinker  and 
a most  pleasing  historian,  who  flourished  at 
Florence  under  the  Medici — wrote  Discourses 
on  Titus  Liviusy  The  Prince , and  the  History 
of  Florence . These  works  still  excite  uni- 
versal admiration.  In  the  well-known  book, 
The  Prince , Macchiavelli  presents  the  spec- 
tacle of  a ruler  who,  regardless  of  virtue, 
morality  or  religion,  knows  how  to  estab- 
lish his  own  absolute  power  and  make  his 
own  will  the  law.  In  this  book  freedom 
and  national  prosperity  are  as  little  regarded 
as  truth  and  justice,  only  intellect  being 
held  in  any  estimation.  Thus  a faithless 
system  of  policy  is  called  Macchiavellian . 

In  Ferrara  the  ducal  court  of  the  younger 
branch  of  the  House  of  Este  was  ornamented 
by  two  of  the  greatest  of  Italian  poets  dur- 
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ing  the  sixteenth  century.  Ariosto  (1474 
-1 533)  wrote  Orlando  Furioso , a fascinating 
and  sportive  heroic  poem.  Tasso  (1544- 
1595)  wrote  Jerusalem  Delivered,  an  epic 
poem  on  the  First  Crusade,  clothed  in  beau- 
tiful language. 

In  Germany  the  Meistersong , a kind  of 


the  author  of  the  Ship  of  Fools.  Johann 
Fischart  of  Mayence,  who  died  in  1591, 
was  also  a great  satirical  poet. 

Italy  and  Germany  were  the  seats  of  the 
fine  arts  during  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
all  the  great  European  artists  of  that  period 
were  natives  of  those  two  countries. 


MICHABL  ANGELO. 


burgher  poetry,  was  flourishing  in  the  towns. 
Hans  Sachs  (1494-1576),  the  cobbler-poet 
of  Nuremberg,  was  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  Meistersingers,  and  wrote  six  thou- 
sand pieces.  Sebastian  Brandt  of  Stras- 
burg  (1458-1521),  a satirical  poet,  was 


Leonardo  da  Vinci  ( i452-i5I9)'"a 
great  Italian  painter,  sculptor  and  archi- 
tect— flourished  at  Milan,  his  great  painting 
being  The  Last  Supper . 

Michael  Angelo  ( 1474-1564 ) " the 
greatest  Italian  painter,  sculptor  and  archi- 
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teCt — flourished  at  Florence  under  the  Med- 
ici, and  superintended  the  building  of  St. 
Peter’s  Cathedral  at  Rome. 

Raphael  ( 1483-1 520  ) — an  illustrious 
painter  who  flourished  at  Rome  under 


THE  WIFE  OF  ALBERT  DURER. 


Pope  Leo  X. — painted  Madonnas  and  sacred 
pictures,  and  decorated  the  walls  of  the 
Vatican. 


Correggio  (1494-1534)  was  also  a dis- 
tinguished Italian  painter  noted  for  softness 
and  tenderness;  and  his  most  famous  paint- 
ing was  his  Penitent  Magdalen , eighteen 
inches  square,  for  which  a sum  equal  to 
thirty  thousand  dollars  was  paid. 

Titian  (1477-1576)  was  an  eminent  Ve- 
nitian  portrait  and  landscape  painter,  whose 
chief  works  are  at  Venice  and  Madrid. 

Paul  Veronese  (1530-1588)  was  also  a 
celebrated  Italian  painter  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  rich  in  imagination. 

A lbert  Durer  ( 147  i-i  528) — 1 ‘the  Father 
of  German  painting” — was  a great  painter, 
engraver  and  sculptor,  whose  best  paint- 
ings are  Christian  Martyrs  in  Persia  and 
Adoration  of  the  Holy  Trinity . 

Lucas  Kranach  (1472-1553)  was  like- 
wise a great  German  painter  and  engraver. 

Hans  Holbein  (1498-1543) — a great  Ger- 
man portrait  painter — spent  most  of  his  life 
in  England  under  the  patronage  of  King 
Henry  VIII. 

The  sixteenth  century  was  a period  of 
great  material  progress,  and  the  wonderful 
commercial  revival  brought  many  changes 
— many  new  elements  characteristic  of  mod- 
ern civilization.  By  degrees  communication 
and  correspondence  became  more  easy  and 
rapid,  by  the  construction  of  canals  and 
military  roads.  Systems  of  commercial 
credit  were  established  at  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, London  and  other  European  cities. 
Great  fairs  for  trading  purposes  were  held 
at  Brunswick  and  Leipsic,  in  Germany,  and 
at  other  cities.  Banks,  insurance  com- 
panies and  post-offices  were  founded  in 
great  numbers. 

The  increased  commercial  activity  stimu- 
lated progress  in  the  industrial  arts.  Very 
great  progress  was  made  in  these  in  all  civ- 
ilized countries.  The  processes  of  spinning 
and  weaving  were  at  first  very  simple,  crude 
and  tedious.  The  instruments  used  in  spin- 
ning were  the  spindle  and  distaff,  and  then 
the  spinning-wheel ; while  weaving  was  de- 
pendent on  the  loom  and  shuttle,  and  em- 
broidery was  executed  by  hand. 

With  these  simple  means  weaving  had 
reached  a high  degree  of  perfection  before 
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the  sixteenth  century,  particularly  in  Flan- 
ders, France  and  Italy,  and  in  the  cities  of 
Brussels,  Antwerp,  Bruges,  Valenciennes 
and  Arras  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and 
the  cities  of  Genoa  and  Florence  in  Italy. 
Tapestry-weaving  displayed  the  highest 
perfection  of  artistic  excellence,  and  im- 
mense sums  were  paid  for  the  rich  products 
of  this  skill.  The  silk  velvets  of  Genoa 
were  particularly  esteemed.  Stocking- knit- 
ting was  introduced  in  the  first  part  of  the 


scarcely  the  means  of  subsistence,  their  pride 
of  rank  forbidding  them  to  improve  their 
condition  by  labor.  The  bourgeoisie,  or 
middle  classes,  embracing  the  merchants, 
trades-people,  artisans,  etc.,  were  in  many 
cases  affluent,  in  some  instances  rivaling 
the  nobility  in  the  richness  and  elegance 
of  their  houses,  in  their  dresses,  and  in 
their  equipages.  The  general  condition  of 
the  French  peasantry  during  this  period  was 
one  of  wretchedness  and  squalor. 


FINGAI/S  CAVE,  ISLE  OF  STAFFA,  COAST  OF  SCOTLAND. 


sixteenth  century,  and  a Saxon  matron  in- 
vented lace-knitting  in  the  same  century, 
while  the  stocking- loom  was  also  invented 
about  the  same  time.  Cotton -fabrics  were 
made  in  Italy  and  Spain  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries. 

In  France  the  nobles,  except  those  con- 
nected with  the  royal  court,  were  poor  and 
helpless;  as  their  fields  were  uncultivated 
and  unproductive,  and  they  themselves  had 


The  skilled  artisans  driven  from  France 
and  the  Netherlands  to  England  by  relig- 
ious persecution  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
manufacturing  prosperity  of  that  country. 
Agriculture  was  carried  on  more  skillfully 
in  England,  though  vast  traCts  of  land  were 
still  devoted  to  the  pasturage  of  sheep.  The 
condition  of  the  English  peasantry  was  con- 
siderably improved.  Their  wattled  huts 
gradually  gave  place  to  comfortable  bouses. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 


SECTION  I.— THE  THIRTY  YEARS’  WAR. 


HHE  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.  (1556  I 
-1564)  and  his  son  and  succes-  ! 
sor,  Maximilian  II.  (1564-  | 
1576),  respedted  the  rights  of 
the  Protestants  of  Germany  and 
observed  the  Peace  of  Religion;  but  Maxi- 
milian’s son  and  successor,  the  incompetent 
and  careless  Rudolf  II.  (1576-1612) — who 
had  been  educated  at  the  court  of  Philip  II. 
of  Spain,  and  who  was  entirely  under  the 
influence  of  the  Jesuits  and  given  to  the 
study  of  astrology — connived  at  religious 
persecution  in  Austria,  Hungary  and  Bo- 
hemia. Complaints  then  arose  of  the  in- 
fringement of  the  law  and  of  the  violation  of 
the  liberty  of  conscience  as  guaranteed  by  the 
religious  treaties  of  Passau  and  Augsburg. 

The  incompetent  and  negligent  Rudolf  II. , 
whose  Spanish  education  and  bigoted  faith 
had  made  him  zealously  devoted  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  refused  to  make 
the  concessions  to  the  Protestants  of  the 
Empire  that  his  mild  and  equitable  prede- 
cessors had  granted.  Party  spirit,  strife 
and  confusion  followed  throughout  Ger- 
many as  well  as  in  the  hereditary  states  of 
the  Austrian  House  of  Hapsburg. 

As  we  have  seen,  when  the  Archbishop- 
Eledtor  Gebhard  of  Cologne  became  a Luth-  ! 
eran,  that  he  might  marry  the  beautiful 
Countess  Agnes  von  Mansfeld,  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  dignity.  The  Lutheran  states 
of  the  Empire  considered  this  adtion  an  in- 
fringement of  the  “spiritual  proviso.” 


Rudolfs  cousin,  the  Archduke  Ferdinand 
of  Styria,  Carinthia  and  Camiola,  refused 
his  Protestant  subjedts  the  religious  liber- 
ties which  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  and 
caused  the  Lutheran  churches  and  schools 
to  be  torn  down,  the  Bibles  to  be  given  to 
the  flames,  and  all  who  refused  to  attend  the 
mass  to  be  mercilessly  driven  out  of  the 
country. 

The  imperial  city  of  Donau worth,  which 
was  mainly  Protestant,  was  placed  under 
the  ban  of  the  Empire  for  disturbing  a 
Catholic  procession,  taken  possession  of  by 
the  impatient  Duke  Maximilian  I.  of  Ba- 
varia, and  deprived  of  its  Protestant  wor- 
ship. The  complaints  of  the  Protestant 
Estates  were  unheeded  by  the  weak  and 
negligent  Emperor. 

In  order  to  secure  their  religious  privi- 
leges against  the  encroachments  of  the 
Catholic  power,  many  of  the  Protestant 
princes  and  free  imperial  cities  of  Germany 
formed  the  Protestant  Union  in  1608,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Eledtor- Palatine  and  of 
Prince  Christian  of  Anhalt,  who  were  en- 
couraged by  King  Henry  IV.  of  France. 
As  the  members  of  this  Protestant  Union 
were  mainly  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church,  the  Eledtor  of  Saxony,  who  was  a 
Lutheran,  refused  to  join  it,  and  held  en- 
tirely aloof  from  it. 

The  death  of  Duke  William  of  Jiilich, 
Cleves  and  Berg,  in  1609,  without  heirs, 
precipitated  the  contest  between  the  two  re- 
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ligious  parties  in  Germany.  The  Emperor 
Rudolf  II.  conferred  the  reversion  of  the 
vacant  duchies  upon  Christian  II.  of  Sax- 
ony, but  placed  them  under  the  immediate 
control  of  his  cousin,  Leopold  of  Styria, 
Bishop  of  Passau.  But  the  Ele<5tor  of 
Brandenburg  and  the  Count- Palatine  of 
Neuburg,  each  of  whom  had  married  a sister 
of  the  deceased  Duke  William,  took  joint 
possession  of  the  duchies,  in  which  proceed- 
ing they  were  aided  and  encouraged  by 
King  Henry  IV.  of  France  and  by  the  Dutch 
Republic,  while  Kings  James  I.  of  England 
and  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark  also  declared 
themselves  allies  of  the  Protestant  Union. 

The  Emperor  Rudolf  II.  sent  his  cousin, 
Leopold  of  Styria,  Bishop  of  Passau,  with  a 
military  force  to  expel  the  Eledtor  of  Bran- 
denburg and  the  Count- Palatine  of  Neuburg 
from  the  duchies  which  they  had  seized. 
Thereupon  the  Protestant  Union  formed  an 
open  alliance  with  Henry  IV.  of  France  by 
the  Treaty  of  Halle,  in  January,  1610,  and 
defeated  Leopold’s  army. 

To  oppose  the  Protestant  Union,  the 
Catholic  League  was  now  formed  by  the 
Catholic  princes  of  the  Circles  of  Bavaria 
and  Suabia,  and  by  the  Archbishop-Eledtors 
of  Cologne,  Maj'ence  and  Treves.  Duke 
Maximilian  I.  of  Bavaria  was  the  head  of 
this  league  and  the  commander  of  its  forces. 
The  foreign  allies  of  the  Catholic  League 
were  Philip  III.  of  Spain  and  Pope  Paul  V. 

The  assassination  of  King  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  in  May,  1610,  was  a severe  blow  to 
the  Protestant  Union,  as  that  confederacy 
had  derived  its  chief  strength  from  the  ge- 
nius of  that  great  monarch,  and  it  now  be- 
came timid  and  hesitating.  But  the  regency 
in  France  maintained  the  Treaty  of  Halle  ; 
and  the  lieutenant  of  the  Archduke  Leo- 
pold of  Styria,  after  holding  out  several 
months  in  the  hope  of  profiting  by  the  as- 
sassination of  Henry  IV.,  surrendered  the 
city  of  Jiilich.  September  4,  1610;  thus 
leaving  the  disputed  duchies  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Eledtor  of  Brandenburg  and  the 
Count-Palatine  of  Neuburg,  the  former 
holding  court  at  Cleves,  and  the  latter  at 
Diisseldort 


The  Emperor  Rudolf  II.  had  alienated 
most  of  his  subjedts  by  his  gloomy  bigotry. 
Bohemia  was  infedted  with  discontent 
Moravia  was  in  open  revolt.  Hungary  and 
Austria  came  under  the  government  of  his 
brother  Matthias  by  a revolutionary  adt 
signed  in  April,  1606,  by  which  the  Em- 
peror’s three  brothers,  Matthias,  Albert  and 
Maximilian,  and  their  cousins,  Ferdinand 
and  Leopold  of  Styria,  declared  Matthias  to 
be  the  head  of  the  Austrian  House  of 
Hapsburg. 

After  two  years  of  fruitless  negotiations 
the  brothers  appealed  to  arms.  Matthias 
marched  a body  of  troops  into  Bohemia, 
and  compelled  Rudolf  II.  to  sign  a treaty 
near  Prague  acknowledging  him  as  King  of 
Hungary  in  full  sovereignty  and  immediate 
possession.  By  the  consent  of  the  Bohe- 
mian Estates,  Matthias  was  also  entitled 
King- E left  of  Bohemia. 

The  Diets  of  both  Hungary  and  Bohemia 
boldly  asserted  their  religious  rights ; and 
Rudolf  II.  in  Bohemia  and  Matthias  in 
Austria  were  both  obliged  to  sign  charters 
of  complete  and  universal  toleration.  The 
Letter  of  Majesty , which  Rudolf  II.,  as 
King  of  Bohemia,  granted  to  the  Bohemian 
nobles,  knights  and  towns  in  1609,  conceded 
perfect  religious  freedom  with  the  right  to 
eredt  Protestant  churches  and  schools  on 
their  own  lands  and  on  the  lands  of  the 
crown. 

But  the  Bohemians  distrusted  Rudolf  II., 
held  him  a prisoner  in  the  Castle  of  Prague 
in  1611,  and  appealed  to  Matthias  for  assist- 
ance. Matthias  instantly  responded  to  this 
call  by  entering  Bohemia  with  an  army  and 
compelling  his  brother  to  surrender  the  Bo- 
hemian crown  also,  so  that  the  only  crown 
which  Rudolf  II.  still  possessed  was  that  of 
the  Germano- Roman  Empire.  The  miser- 
able existence  and  imbecile  reign  of  Rudolf 
II.  were  ended  by  his  death,  early  in  1612. 

Matthias  was  then  chosen  Emperor  by 
the  Electors,  and  was  crowned  at  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main  with  imposing  ceremonies; 
but  he  soon  showed  himself  as  incapable  of 
governing  the  German  Empire  as  his  brother 
I Rudoif  II.  The  Protestant  Union  was 
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strengthened  by  the  alliance  of  the  Dutch 
Republic,  while  the  Catholic  League  was 
paralyzed  by  dissensions  in  the  imperial 
family  and  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  three 
Archbishop-Elediors. 

Instead  of  the  Jesuits,  who  had  ruled 
Rudolph  II.,  Cardinal  Klesel  controlled  the 
court  of  the  Emperor  Matthias,  who  courted 
neither  party,  but  was  distrusted  by  both. 
Matthias’s  government  was  very  feeble; 
and,  though  he  was  obliged  to  respedt  the 
rights  of  his  Protestant  subjects,  he  always 
sought  to  favor  the  efforts  of  the  Jesuits  to 
bring  Germany  back  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  soon  convinced  the  Protest- 
ants that  they  could  not  expedt  much  from 
him. 

The  imperial  House  of  Hapsburg  had 
fallen  into  such  decay  that  the  brothers  of 
Matthias  resigned  all  claim  to  the  succession; 
and  as  the  Emperor  Matthias  was  old  and 
childless  he  appointed  his  cousin,  the  Arch- 
duke Ferdinand  of  Carinthia,  his  successor 
in  Austria,  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  Thence- 
forth Ferdinand  was  the  real  ruler  of  Ger- 
many, Matthias  being  Emperor  only  in 
name. 

Ferdinand  had  already  given  evidence  of 
the  qualities  of  energy  and  ability.  He  de- 
sired to  succeed  Matthias  on  the  imperial 
throne;  and,  as  he  was  already  known  to  be 
an  inveterate  foe  of  Protestantism,  and  had 
forced  Styria,  which  was  almost  entirely 
Lutheran  when  he  became  its  duke,  to  ac- 
cept Roman  Catholicism,  the  Protestants  of 
Germany  anticipated  his  accession  to  the 
imperial  throne  with  dread.  He  was  am- 
bitious to  recover  for  the  Empire  the  grand- 
eur and  glory  which  it  had  possessed  in 
mediaeval  times  under  Henry  the  Fowler, 
Otho  the  Great  and  Frederick  Barbarossa; 
and  he  was  wholly  unscrupulous  as  to  the 
means  by  which  he  sought  to  accomplish 
his  ends.  As  he  intended  to  make  himself 
absolute  master  o£  Germany,  so  he  resolved 
that  his  own  religion  should  be  the  religion 
of  the  German  people. 

The  Protestants  of  Bohemia  were  greatly 
alarmed  for  the  security  of  their  religious 
liberties  when  the  Emperor  Matthias  caused 


his  bigoted  cousin,  Ferdinand  of  Carinthia, 
to  be  invested  with  the  crown  of  Bohemia. 
At  length,  in  accordance  with  an  imperial 
decree,  a Protestant  church  which  had  been 
eredted  in  the  small  town  of  Clostergrab  was 
destroyed,  and  another  which  had  been 
built  in  the  territory  of  the  Abbot  of  Brau- 
nau  was  closed.  The  Protestant  Estates  of 
Bohemia,  regarding  this  as  an  infradtion  of 
the  Letter  of  Majesty,  held  a meeting  at 
Prague,  and  presented  a remonstrance  to 
the  Emperor,  who,  in  his  reply,  sharply  re- 
proved those  who  had  made  the  complaint, 
and  confirmed  the  decree  prohibiting  the 
building  of  Protestant  churches  on  ecclesi- 
astical territory.  Enraged  at  this,  the 
Protestant  deputies  armed  themselves,  and, 
with  Count  Thurn  at  their  head,  proceeded 
to  the  council-house  of  Prague  with  the  de- 
sign of  attacking  the  imperial  council,  whom 
they  blamed  for  issuing  the  harsh  decree. 
After  a short  dispute,  the  two  Catholic 
councilors,  Martinitz  and  Slawata,  and 
the  private  secretary,  Fabricius,  were  seized 
and  thrown  out  of  the  castle  window, 
more  than  fifty-six  feet,  by  the  enraged 
Protestant  deputies.  Notwithstanding  the 
height  of  their  fall,  and  the  shots  that  were 
fired  after  them,  both  councilors  escaped 
with  their  lives.  The  Bohemians  established 
a council  of  thirty  noblemen  to  govern  them, 
and  raised  an  army,  at  the  head  of  which 
they  placed  Count  Thurn,  and  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  the  Protestant  party  in 
Austria,  Hungary  and  Germany. 

The  Emperor  Matthias  was  anxious  to 
settle  the  religious  dispute  in  Bohemia 
peacefully  ; but  Ferdinand  II.,  as  King  of 
Bohemia,  refused  to  listen  to  any  offer  of 
peace,  as  he  now  had  an  opportunity  to 
extirpate  Protestantism  in  his  kingdom,  as 
well  as  to  punish  his  rebellious  subjects. 
Thus,  in  1618,  began  the  great  Thirty 
Years'  War — the  most  terrible  struggle 
that  had  ever  afflidted  Germany. 

The  Eledtor-Palatine  sent  the  heroic 
Ernest  von  Mansfeld  to  the  aid  of  the  re- 
volted Bohemians;  and  that  general  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  future  military  fame  by 
the  capture  of  Pilsen,  one  of  the  three 
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towns  which  alone  remained  to  Ferdinand. 
The  two  armies  which  Ferdinand  had  sent 
against  his  rebellious  Bohemian  subjedts 
were  both  defeated  by  Count  Thum,  and 
the  one  commanded  by  the  Flemish  general 
Bucquoi  was  pursued  into  Austria  and  all 
its  plunder  was  recovered.  The  Austrians 
refused  to  arm  in  the  Emperor’s  service,  or 
even  to  allow  his  reinforcements  to  pass 
through  their  territories  to  aid  Ferdinand 
in  the  subjugation  of  his  revolted  Bohemian 
subjedts. 

In  this  emergency  the  Emperor  Matthias 
died  suddenly,  May  20,  1619,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  all  his  dominions  by  Ferdinand 
II.,  who  thus  became  sovereign  of  Austria 
and  Hungary,  as  well  as  of  Bohemia.  The 
vidtorious  Bohemian  army  under  Count 
Thum  quickly  overran  Moravia,  marched 
into  Austria  and  appeared  before  Vienna, 
where  Ferdinand  II.  was  holding  his  court. 

The  oppressed  Protestants  of  Austria 
welcomed  Count  Thurn  as  their  ally  and 
deliverer ; and  their  ambassadors  forced 
their  way  into  the  imperial  palace,  and  de- 
manded from  Ferdinand  II.,  with  threats, 
religious  toleration  and  equal  civil  and  po- 
litical rights  with  the  Catholics.  Ferdinand 
II.  was  in  imminent  peril,  but  he  firmly  re- 
fused every  concession  until  the  arrival  of 
Dainpierre’s  dragoons  freed  him  from  con- 
straint. Had  Count  Thum  adted  with 
promptness  and  decision  he  might  have 
taken  Vienna  and  destroyed  the  supremacy 
of  the  imperial  House  of  Hapsburg ; but, 
having  negledted  his  golden  opportunity,  he 
was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Vienna 
and  to  retreat  into  Bohemia  to  protedl 
Prague,  which  was  threatened  by  the  im- 
perial army  under  Bucquoi,  who  had  in  the 
meantime  vanquished  Count  Ernest  von 
Mansfeld. 

Ferdinand  II.  then  proceeded  to  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main.  where  he  was  eledted  and 
crowned  Emperor,  June,  1619.  On  his 
way  he  visited  Duke  Maximilian  I.  of  Ba- 
varia, from  whom  he  obtained  a promise 
that  the  Catholic  League  should  support 
the  imperial  cause  with  arms,  while  King 
Philip  III.  of  Spain  also  promised  him  as- 


sistance. The  new  Emperor’s  intention  was 
to  exterminate  Protestantism  iu  Bohemia, 
and  then  to  strike  at  it  in  other  parts  of  the 
Empire.  His  election  was  therefore  re- 
garded with  the  most  intense  alarm  by  the 
entire  Protestant  party  of  Germany. 

About  the  time  of  the  election  of  Ferdi- 
nand II.  as  Emperor  the  Bohemian  nation 
cast  off  its  allegiance  to  him;  and  the  Estates 
of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  eledted  the  young 
Eledior-Palatine,  Frederick  V.,  the  head  of 
the  Protestant  Union  and  the  son-in-law  of 
King  James  I.  of  England,  as  King  of  Bo- 
hemia. The  Bohemian  Estates  chose  him 
partly  because  they  believed  that  his  per- 
sonal qualities  adapted  him  to  the  position, 
and  partly  because  they  supposed  that  his 
father-in-law,  the  King  of  England  and 
Scotland,  would  aid  him  to  maintain  his 
crown. 

Well-disposed  friends  vainly  warned  Fred- 
erick V.  against  accepting  the  dangerous 
gift.  His  own  ambition,  and  the  persuasions 
of  his  former  tutor  Prince  Christian  of  An- 
halt, of  the  Calvinistic  court  preacher 
Scultetus,  and  of  his  haughty  wife  Eliza- 
beth, who  declared  that  she  would  rather 
starve  at  the  table  of  a king  than  feast  at 
that  of  an  Eledtor — all  these  influences  com- 
bined induced  him  to  disregard  the  admo- 
nitions of  his  wisest  friends,  and  he  was  ac- 
cordingly crowned  King  of  Bohemia  at 
Prague,  November  4,  1619. 

Frederick’s  few  friends  were  absorbed  in 
their  own  affairs.  His  father-in-law,  the 
King  of  England  and  Scotland,  was  weak 
and  vacillating,  and  disinclined  to  war. 
Prince  Maurice  of  Orange,  the  Stadtholder 
of  the  Dutch  Republic,  though  the  most  in- 
veterate foe  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  was 
entirely  occupied  with  his  home  affairs. 
Bethlem  Gabor,  Voiwode  of  Transylvania, 
though  at  first  the  most  adtive  of  the  Prot- 
estant allies,  soon  concluded  a separate  triice 
with  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  A Bohe- 
mian and  Transylvanian  army  of  eighty 
thousand  men  again  besieged  Vienna  in 
December,  1619,  but  was  obliged  to  raise 
the  siege  and  to  retreat,  after  losing  two 
thousand  men  from  adtual  starvation. 
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Frederick  V.,  weak  and  incompetent,  was 
utterly  unfitted  for  so  momentous  a crisis ; 
and  by  his  thorough  lack  of  energy  and 
dignity  proved  himself  his  own  worst  enemy. 
He  squandered  his  time  in  idle  pomp  and 
luxury,  and  offended  the  Lutherans  and 
Hussites  of  Bohemia  by  his  zeal  for  Calvin- 
ism and  by  allowing  his  favorite  court 
chaplain  to  insult  them  in  the  rudest  man- 
ner. He  also  alienated  the  Bohemian  army 
by  dismissing  its  able  and  tried  leaders, 
Count  Thurn  and  Count  Ernest  von  Mans- 
feld,  and  by  appointing  his  own  favorites, 
Prince  Christian  of  Anhalt  and  Count  Ho- 
henlohe,  in  their  stead.  Such  was  his  lack 
of  wisdom  and  prudence,  when  his  desper- 
ate situation  from  the  beginning  required 
him  to  put  forth  every  energy  to  meet  the 
determined  effort  which  it  was  certain  that 
the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  would  make  to 
drive  him  out  of  Bohemia. 

While  the  Protestant  princes  in  and  out  of 
Germany  thus  held  aloof  from  the  cause  of 
Frederick,  King  Philip  III.  of  Spain,  the 
Jesuits  and  the  Catholic  League  of  Ger- 
many were  working  a(5tively  in  the  interest 
of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  By  the  me- 
diation of  France,  a treaty  of  peace  was 
concluded  at  Ulm  between  the  Protestant 
Union  and  the  Catholic  League,  giving  all 
the  advantage  to  the  Catholic  side  in  the 
war  for  Bohemia.  Though  peace  was  con- 
cluded between  all  the  German  states,  both 
parties  permitted  the  passage  of  troops 
across  their  territories  into  Bohemia ; and, 
the  “Archdukes’*  of  the  Netherlands  being 
exempted  from  the  peace,  there  was  no  ob- 
stacle to  their  Spanish  forces  invading  the 
Palatinate. 

In  August,  1620,  the  Emperor’s  powerful 
ally,  Duke  Maximilian  I.  of  Bavaria,  led 
the  army  of  the  Catholic  League  into  Bo- 
hemia, where  he  was  joined  by  Count  Buc- 
quoi,  their  combined  armies  then  numbering 
thirty-two  thousand  men,  while  Frederick’s 
force  did  not  consist  of  more  then  twenty 
thousand.  Maximilian’s  next  in  command 
was  Count  Tilly,  the  Netherlander,  a fero- 
cious character,  whose  place  among  the 
Catholic  generals  of  Germany  in  the  Thirty 
4 — 60.-U.  H. 
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Years*  War  was  second  only  to  that  of  Al- 
bert von  Wallenstein,  the  great  general  of 
the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II. 

In  the  meantime  the  Spaniards  under 
Spinola  were  devastating  the  Rhine  lands. 
The  Eledtor  of  Saxony  occupied  Lusatia 
for  the  Emperor,  thus  cutting  off  Frederick’s 
hope  of  relief  from  that  quarter;  and  King 
Sigismund  III.  of  Poland  sent  eight  thou- 
sand Cossacks  as  auxiliaries  for  the  imperial 
army. 

Frederick  might  even  yet  have  saved  his 
Bohemian  kingdom  had  he  adled  with 
firmness  and  good  management;  but  he 
alienated  his  best  general,  Count  Ernest  von 
Mansfeld,  by  his  ill-treatment;  and  on  No- 
vember 7,  1620,  Frederick’s  army,  under 
Prince  Christian  of  Anhalt,  was  attacked 
and  defeated  by  the  army  of  the  Catholic 
League  under  Count  Tilly  in  the  battle  of 
Weissenberg,  near  Prague.  In  consequence 
of  this  defeat,  Frederick  and  his  queen 
were  obliged  to  flee  from  Bohemia,  whose 
people  they  had  offended  and  therefore 
could  not  trust ; and.  as  they  could  not 
return  to  their  rightful  sovereignty,  the 
Palatinate,  which  was  then  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Spaniards,  they  took  refuge  in 
Silesia,  and  afterward  in  Holland,  pursued 
by  the  imperial  sentence  of  outlawry  which 
deprived  Frederick  of  his  hereditary  do- 
minions, the  Palatinate. 

Bohemia  and  Moravia  soon  submitted  to 
the  power  of  Austria,  and  the  unfortunate 
Bohemians  were  cruelly  punished  for  their 
rebellion.  The  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  cut 
the  Letter  of  Majesty  to  pieces  with  his  own 
hand,  and  revoked  all  a<5ts  of  toleration, 
while  the  tombs  of  the  Bohemian  Reform- 
ers were  destroyed  and  their  bones  burned. 
Twenty-seven  of  the  Bohemian  nobles  were 
executed ; the  property  of  the  others  was 
confiscated  and  bestowed  on  the  Jesuits  and 
other  Catholic  orders ; the  Protestant  cler- 
gymen were  gradually  banished  from  Bo- 
hemia; and  finally  it  was  decreed  that  no 
subject  who  would  not  conform  to  the 
Catholic  creed  would  be  tolerated,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  harsh  measure  thirty  thou- 
sand Protestant  families  left  their  homes  in 
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Bohemia,  and  took  up  their  abode  in  the 
Protestant  states  of  Saxony,  Hanover  and 
Brandenburg. 

Multitudes  of  Bohemians  who  remained 
in  their  native  land  held  fast  to  the  Prot- 
estant faith  in  secret;  and  when,  after  the 
lapse  of  a century  and  a half,  religious  free- 
dom was  again  proclaimed  in  Bohemia  the 
government  was  surprised  by  the  num- 
bers who  declared  themselves  Protestants. 

The  wanton  cruelty  of  the  Emperor  Fer- 
dinand II.  entirely  changed  the  character 
of  Bohemia  ; and  that  country  ceased  to  be 
the  seat  of  learning  and  intelligence,  while 
its  commerce  was  destroyed  by  the  murder 
and  exile  of  its  Protestant  inhabitants. 

The  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  next  extir- 
pated Protestantism  in  Upper  and  Lower 
Austria  in  the  same  barbarous  manner  as  he 
exterminated  it  in  Bohemia.  His  cruelty 
caused  the  Peasant  Revolt  of  1626,  which 
was  suppressed  with  extreme  difficuly  by  the 
united  forces  of  Austria  and  Bavaria. 

Count  Ernest  von  Mansfeld,  Prince  Chris- 
tian of  Anhalt  and  the  Margrave  George 
Frederick  of  Baden-Durlach  took  the  field  in 
the  cause  of  the  outlawed  Frederick  of  the 
Palatinate,  and  of  the  Protestant  religion. 
Mansfeld  plundered  Alsace  and  desolated 
the  Catholic  bishoprics  and  monasteries  on 
the  Main  and  the  Rhine,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  George  Frederick  of  Baden-Durlach, 
gained  the  battle  of  Wiesloch,  or  Mingols- 
heim,  in  April,  1622,  over  the  Bavarian 
general,  Tilly,  who  had  been  sent  into  the 
Palatinate  of  the  Rhine  for  the  purpose  of 
subduing  the  chief  of  the  Protestant  Union; 
but  George  Frederick  was  soon  afterward 
defeated  by  Tilly  in  the  battle  of  Wimpfen, 
May  6,  1622;  and  on  the  20th  of  June  of  the 
same  year  Christian  of  Anhalt  was  also 
defeated  by  Tilly  near  Hochst.  Mansfeld 
and  Christian  then  marched  into  the  Neth- 
erlands to  procure  assistance  from  England; 
while  Tilly  took  Manheim,  Heidelberg  and 
Frankenthal  by  storm,  and  committed  the 
most  frightful  ravages. 

The  Heidelberg  library,  then  one  of  the 
most  valuable  in  the  world  for  its  rare  col- 
lection of  manuscripts,  was  partly  used  as  a 


substitute  for  straw  to  stable  the  horses  of 
Tilly’s  cavalry;  but  a part  was  sent  by 
Duke  Maximilian  I.  of  Bavaria  to  the 
Pope,  and  was  known  among  the  collections 
of  the  Vatican  for  two  centuries  as  the 
Palatine  Library . 

The  Protestant  Union  was  forced  to  dis- 
band its  forces,  and  its  organization  was  dis- 
solved in  1622  amid  universal  contempt. 
It  seemed  to'  most  observers  that  the  Em- 
peror Ferdinand  II.  had  triumphed  over  all 
his  foes  and  that  he  had  established  his 
power  beyond  dispute;  but  the  Thirty  Years* 
War  had  only  really  begun. 

In  1623  the  Imperial  Diet  at  Ratisbon 
conferred  the  Palatinate  and  the  title  of 
EleCtor  on  Duke  Maximilian  I.  of  Bavaria, 
through  the  influence  of  his  ally,  the  Em- 
peror Ferdinand  II.  This  proceeding,  and 
the  evident  intention  of  Ferdinand  II.  to 
attempt  the  suppression  of  Protestantism 
throughout  Germany,  blasted  the  hopes  for 
a speedy  termination  of  the  destructive  civil 
and  religious  war. 

England,  Holland  and  Denmark  now  lent 
their  assistance  to  the  Protestant  cause  in 
Germany;  and  the  Protestant  towns  of 
Lower  Saxony  took  up  arms  in  defense  of 
their  religion,  and  formed  an  alliance  with 
King  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark,  whom  they 
invested  with  the  chief  command  of  their 
armies.  Those  valiant  Protestant  leaders, 
Ernest  von  Mansfeld,  Christian  of  Anhalt 
and  George  Frederick  of  Baden-Durlach, 
again  appeared  in  the  field. 

Thus  far  the  war  against  the  German 
Protestants  had  been  carried  on  almost  en- 
tirely by  the  Catholic  League;  but,  as  the 
struggle  had  assumed  greater  proportions, 
the  League  demanded  supplies  of  troops 
from  the  Emperor.  Ferdinand  himself,  who 
was  jealous  of  the  power  and  influence  of 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  resolved  to  raise  an 
army  of  his  own.  Albert  von  Wallenstein,  a 
wealthy  Bohemian  nobleman,  offered  to 
support  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men, 
at  his  own  expense,  for  the  Emperor,  on 
condition  of  being  allowed  the  unlimited 
command  of  them,  and  of  indemnifying  him- 
self by  the  plunder  of  the  conquered  lands. 
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After  some  hesitation,  Ferdinand  accepted 
the  offer  of  the  daring  adventurer,  made 
him  governor  of  Friedland,  elevated  him  to 
the  dignity  of  an  Eledtor  of  the  German 
Empire,  and  afterward  created  him  Duke  of 
Friedland  and  a prince  of  the  Empire. 

Wallenstein  was  a Bohemian  by  birth, 
but  a German  by  descent,  and  had  been 
carefully  educated  at  the  University  of 
Padua,  in  Northern  Italy,  then  one  of  the 
most  renowned  seats  of  learning  in  Europe. 
There  he  imbibed  a belief  in  astrology, 
which  had  great  influence  on  his  subsequent 
life.  In  consequence  of  his  infamous  bar- 
gain with  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.,  he 
was  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  as  desperate 
troops  as  ever  took  the  field.  He  soon 
proved  himself  a great  general,  and  became 
one  of  the  famous  heroes  of  the  Thirty 
Years*  War,  while  also  acquiring  the  repu- 
tation of  being  one  of  the  most  unscrupu- 
lous plunderers  of  history. 

Northern  Germany  now  became  the  chief 
theater  of  the  war;  and  the  army  of  the 
Catholic  League  under  Tilly,  and  that  of 
the  Emperor  under  Wallenstein,  soon  broke 
the  power  of  the  Protestants  in  that  quarter. 
The  campaign  of  1625  began  with  the  ad- 
vance of  King  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark 
from  the  Elbe  to  the  Weser;  but  that  mon- 
arch was  defeated  by  Tilly  near  Hanover, 
thus  ending  the  campaign  decidedly  in 
favor  of  the  imperialists. 

In  the  spring  of  1626  Wallenstein  marched 
northward  with  his  plundering  horde,  but 
fortunately  for  Germany  a jealousy  between 
Tilly  and  Wallenstein  prevented  them  from 
adiing  in  concert.  Wallenstein  pursued 
Mansfeld  and  defeated  him  at  the  bridge  of 
Dessau;  after  which  Mansfeld  marched  into 
Hungary,  and  died  in  Bosnia  while  attempt- 
ing to  make  his  way  to  the  Netherlands. 
Christian  of  Anhalt  died  the  same  year.  In 
the  meantime  Tilly  took  Miinden,  in  Han- 
over, prevented  King  Christian  IV.  of  Den- 
mark from  joining  the  Saxon  dukes,  and 
finally  defeated  him  with  great  loss  at  the 
Castle  of  Lutter,  near  the  Barenberg,  Au- 
gust 27,  1626. 

In  the  spring  of  1627  Wallenstein  again 
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advanced  northward,  his  plundering  army 
being  preceded  and  accompanied  by  bands 
of  gypsies,  who  concealed  themselves  in 
the  woods  and  pillaged  farms  and  houses 
whenever  they  had  the  opportunity.  King 
Christian  IV.  of  Denmark  was  compelled  to 
retreat  into  his  own  dominions.  His  ally, 
the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  was  driven  from 
his  territories,  which  were  immediately 
seized  by  Wallenstein. 

Schleswig,  Holstein  and  the  peninsula 
of  Jutland  were  conquered  and  frightfully 
ravaged  by  the  Catholic  armies  of  Ger- 
many under  Tilly  and  Wallenstein ; and 
the  King  of  Denmark  was  obliged  to  seek 
refuge  in  his  islands.  The  Protestant  Ger- 
man states  of  Pomerania  and  Brandenburg 
were  forced  to  receive  imperial  garrisons,  and 
the  whole  North  of  Germany  lay  prostrate 
before  the  power  of  the  Emperor  and  the 
Catholic  League. 

Wallenstein  was  anxious  to  win  over  the 
Hanseatic  towns  to  the  imperial  side,  so 
that  Austria  might  be  as  powerful  by  sea 
as  by  land  ; and  he  endeavored  to  effedt  this 
result  partly  by  force  and  partly  by  bribery. 

In  his  desperation  and  despair,  King 
Christian  IV.  of  Denmark  looked  to  King 
Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden  for  aid ; 
but  the  Swedish  monarch  was  still  engaged 
in  his  long  war  with  King  Sigismund  III. 
of  Poland,  and  could  therefore  render  no 
other  assistance  to  the  Danish  king  than  to 
prevent  the  Polish  sovereign  from  sending 
an  army  to  aid  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II. 

Wallenstein  had  great  respedt  for  the 
1 military  talents  of  the  Swedish  king,  and 
sought  to  draw  him  into  a treaty  for  the 
partition  of  the  Danish  dominions,  by  which 
' Sweden  would  receive  Norway  and  the 
province  of  Schonen,  while  Denmark  and 
the  control  of  the  Baltic  would  pass  to  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  or  to  Wallenstein 
himself.  But  Gustavus  Adolphus  rejedted 
Wallenstein’s  overtures,  and  sent  aid  to  the 
Danish  monarch  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to 
do  so. 

The  heroic  inhabitants  of  the  city  of 
Stralsund,  in  Pomerania,  refused  to  re- 
ceive an  imperial  garrison.  Wallenstein 
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marched  against  the  city,  and  swore  that  he 
would  take  it  if  it  were  bound  to  heaven 
with  chains ; but  all  his  assaults  were  gal- 
lantly repulsed  by  the  inhabitants ; and 
after  a siege  of  ten  weeks,  during  which  he 
lost  twelve  thousand  men,  Wallenstein  was 
obliged  to  relinquish  the  siege  and  to  retire. 

At  the  same  time  Tilly  was  weakened  by 
the  withdrawal  of  some  of  his  troops  to 
Italy;  and  he  was  successively  driven  from 
Jutland,  Holstein  and  Schleswig  by  King 
Christian  IV.  of  Denmark. 

The  recent  reverses  of  Tilly  and  Wallen- 
stein in  the  North  induced  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  to  conclude  a treaty  of  peace  with 
the  King  of  Denmark.  By  the  Peace  of 
Liibeck,  in  May,  1629,  Christian  IV. 
recovered  the  territories  which  had  been 
conquered  from  him  ; but  he  was  required 
to  abandon  the  cause  of  the  German  Prot- 
estants, and  to  take  no  part  in  German  af- 
fairs except  in  his  capacity  of  Duke  of  Hol- 
stein. 

Since  the  religious  Peace  of  Passau,  in 
1552,  a vast  amount  of  ecclesiastical  prop- 
erty had  come  into  the  possession  of  the 
German  Protestants.  This  property  con- 
sisted of  two  archbishoprics,  two  bishoprics 
and  other  ecclesiastical  lands.  The  question 
relating  to  these  ecclesiastical  possessions 
was  one  of  the  most  difficult  raised  by  the 
Reformation.  Much  of  this  land  had  been 
bestowed  centuries  before  under  conditions 
of  tribute  and  obedience  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  ; but  Protestant  princes  of 
Germany,  as  well  as  the  heirs  and  descend- 
ants of  donors,  claimed  their  right  to  con- 
trol the  disposition  of  benefices. 

The  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  and  the 
Catholic  party,  encouraged  by  their  recent 
triumph,  now  resolved  upon  the  suppression 
of  the  Protestand  religion,  and  the  full 
reestablishment  of  Roman  Catholicism 
throughout  Germany;  and,  instigated  by  the 
Archbishop- Electors  and  by  the  Society  of 
the  Jesuits,  the  Emperor  issued  an  Edifl  of 
Restitution , in  March,  1629,  which  required 
the  Protestants  to  restore  all  ecclesiastical 
property  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
Catholics  since  the  Peace  of  Passau.  Two 


of  the  most  important  bishoprics  thus  held 
— those  of  Halberstadt  and  Magdeburg— 
were  bestowed  upon  the  Emperor’s  brother, 
the  Archduke  Leopold  of  Styria,  who 
already  held  a plurality  of  sees.  In  many 
of  the  Protestant  cities  of  Germany  the 
churches  were  closed,  and  private  worship 
was  forbidden. 

As  the  execution  of  the  EdiCt  of  Restitu- 
tion would  wrest  many  bishoprics  and  al- 
most all  the  foundations  and  abbeys  in  the 
North  of  Germany  from  those  who  then 
held  them,  it  filled  the  entire  Protestant 
portion  of  the  Empire  with  terror  and  alarm, 
and  prolonged  the  destructive  civil  and 
religious  war  which  had  already  afflicted 
Germany  for  little  more  than  a decade. 
Many  of  the  Protestant  princes  and  cities 
of  Germany  violently  resisted  the  execution 
of  the  harsh  ediCt,  and  the  Emperor  found 
himself  obliged  to  employ  military  force  to 
carry  out  his  designs,  but  his  army  was  no 
longer  commanded  by  Wallenstein. 

Wallenstein’s  barbarous  conduCt  in  spread- 
ing ruin  and  desolation  wherever  he  appear- 
ed aroused  the  indignation  of  both  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants ; and  the  whole  body 
of  the  German  princes  in  the  Imperial  Diet 
at  Ratisbon,  with  Duke  Maximilian  I.  of 
Bavaria  at  their  head,  demanded  the  re- 
moval of  Wallenstein  from  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  imperial  army.  The  Duke  of 
Bavaria  was  enraged  by  Wallenstein’s  pre- 
sumption and  by  his  ascendency  over  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  II.,  while  the  other 
princes  of  the  Catholic  League  were  also 
offended  by  his  haughty  assumption  of 
sovereign  state  and  dignity.  Fearing  to 
offend  the  princes  of  the  Catholic  League, 
the  Emperor  yielded  to  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  princes  and  people  of  Germany,  re- 
moved Wallenstein,  and  appointed  Tilly  to 
the  chief  command  of  his  army.  Wallen- 
stein retired  to  his  duchy  of  Friedland, 
where  he  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  immense 
wealth,  until  he  should  again  be  called 
upon  to  assume  the  chief  command  of  the 
imperial  army. 

The  unfortunate  Protestants  of  Germany 
were  now  compelled  to  yield  before  the 
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superior  power  of  Austria  and  Bavaria  ; but 
they  soon  found  a deliverer  in  the  valiant 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden,  whom 
the  intriguing  and  unprincipled  French 
Prime-Minister,  Cardinal  Richelieu,  the 
enemy  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  had  in- 
duced to  assist  the  German  Protestants  in 
their  war  against  their  Emperor. 

France,  under  Cardinal  Richelieu,  held 
the  balance  in  European  affairs ; and  that 
great  statesman  and  diplomat  gladly  saw 
the  imperial  power  weakened  by  religious 
dissensions  in  Germany,  though  his  posi- 
tion as  a cardinal  and  as  the  counselor  of  a 
Catholic  king  prevented  him  from  waging 
open  war  in  the  Protestant  interest;  but  he 
negotiated  a truce  between  Sweden  and  Po- 
land which  left  Gustavus  Adolphus  free  to 
prosecute  his  designs  in  Germany,  and  he 
offered  that  king  the  subsidies  and  close  al- 
liance of  France. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  at  first  rejected  the 
offers  of  Cardinal  Richelieu;  but  a few 
months  afterward  a treaty  was  signed  at 
Beerwald  in  Neumark,  binding  France  and 
Sweden  to  mutual  aid  and  cooperation  for 
five  years.  The  most  prudent  of  the  Swed- 
ish Council  admitted  the  necessity  of  the 
war.  Wallenstein’s  late  movements  toward 
the  supreme  control  of  the  Baltic  menaced 
Swedish  commerce;  while  the  support  which 
the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  had  given  to 
King  Sigismund  III.  of  Poland  in  his  claim 
to  the  Swedish  crown,  and  the  contemptu- 
ous and  even  violent  expulsion  of  the  Swed- 
ish envoys  from  the  Congress  of  Liibeck, 
were  flagrant  insults  to  the  Swedish  king. 

Convinced  of  the  justice  of  his  cause,  and 
animated  by  his  zeal  for  the  Protestant  faith 
and  by  his  desire  to  avenge  private  injuries, 
Gustavus  Adolphus  “set  his  house  in  order 
like  a dying  man.”  Leaving  the  govern- 
ment of  Sweden  in  charge  of  a Council  of 
Regency,  and  commending  his  daughter  and 
heiress,  Christina,  then  only  four  years  of 
age,  to  the  care  and  fidelity  of  the  Estates 
of  Sweden,  he  sailed  from  his  kingdom, 
which  he  never  again  beheld,  and  landed 
on  the  island  of  Rugen,  on  the  coast  of 
Pomerania,  June  24,  1630,  with  an  army 
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of  fifteen  thousand  highly  disciplined  and 
sober,  God-fearing  men,  who  assembled 
around  their  chaplains  twice  a day,  and 
were  not  permitted  by  their  pious  king  to 
devastate  any  of  the  territory  through  which 
they  marched. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  landed  in  Germany 
at  an  auspicious  moment,  when  Wallenstein 
had  just  been  dismissed  from  the  imperial 
service,  and  when  nearly  all  his  officers  had 
relinquished  their  commands  in  disgust. 
When  Tilly  superseded  Wallenstein  in  the 
imperial  command  he  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  a weakened  and  discontented  army. 

The  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  paid  little 
attention  to  the  Swedish  invasion  of  his 
dominions;  and  the  imperial  party  generally 
predidted  that  the  “ Snow- King,”  as  they 
called  Gustavus  Adolphus,  would  never 
dare  venture  far  from  the  Baltic  shores. 
But  the  ridicule  of  the  court  of  Vienna  was 
soon  changed  to  surprise  and  consternation 
when  the  Swedish  king  advanced  steadily 
into  the  interior,  and  captured  the  fortresses 
of  Pomerania  and  Mecklenburg  in  quick 
succession. 

Vainly  did  the  imperial  generals  lay  waste 
the  country  through  which  the  Swedes  ad- 
vanced, even  burning  towns  and  villages  to 
prevent  the  Swedes  from  obtaining  food  and 
shelter  therein.  The  Swedish  army  contin- 
ued its  advance;  and  its  perfedt  order  and 
discipline  won  the  hearts  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  were  surprised  that  the  invading  army 
respedted  their  rights,  so  that  they  looked 
upon  the  Swedes  as  their  rescuers  and  de- 
liverers. 

Many  of  the  Protestant  princes  of  Ger- 
many, fearing  the  vengeance  of  their  Em- 
peror, and  jealous  of  the  foreign  monarch 
who  had  espoused  their  cause,  at  first  re- 
fused to  cooperate  with  the  King  of  Sweden, 
and  at  the  Diet  of  Leipsic  they  resolved  to 
observe  neutrality.  Gustavus  Adolphus 
compelled  the  Duke  of  Pomerania  to  enter 
into  an  alliance  with  him  ; but  the  Electors 
of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg  refused  per- 
mission to  the  Swedes  to  march  through 
their  territories,  and  Gustavus  Adolphus 
was  so  long  delayed  by  negotiations  on 
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this  subject  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
Protestant  city  of  Magdeburg  to  its  fate. 

The  EleCtor  of  Saxony  claimed  the  lead- 
ership of  the  German  Protestants  by  heredi- 
tary right — a post  which  he  lacked  the  abil- 
ity to  maintain.  The  EleCtor  of  Branden- 
burg, though  the  Swedish  king’s  brother- 
in-law,  was  adtuated  more  by  jealousy  than 
by  any  enlightened  regard  for  the  interests 
of  his  subjedis. 

Magdeburg,  the  ancient  seat  of  an  arch- 
bishopric, had  become  one  of  the  first  and 
firmest  strongholds  of  the  Reformation 
under  princes  of  the  Brandenburg  Hohen- 
zollem  dynasty.  It  had  resisted  the  Edidt 
of  Restitution  and  the  investiture  of  Leopold 
of  Styria,  the  Emperor’s  brother,  as  its 
bishop ; and  in  1629  the  imperial  army 
bombarded  its  walls  for  seven  months.  Mag- 
deburg fell  into  the  possession  of  the  impe- 
rial army  under  Tilly,  May  16,  1631,  after  a 
siege  of  six  weeks,  during  which  many  fierce 
assaults  had  been  gallantly  repulsed.  The 
devoted  city  was  dreadfully  punished.  The 
entire  city,  except  the  Cathedral  and  a few 
houses  in  its  vicinity,  was  burned  to  the 
ground;  and  thirty  thousand  of  its  inhabit- 
ants were  brutally  massacred  by  barbarous 
Croats  and  equally  cruel  Walloons. 

Both  armies  were  largely  reinforced;  and 
Tilly  marched  into  Saxony  at  the  head  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  rav- 
aging and  plundering  with  his  accustomed 
ferocity.  When  the  EleCtor  of  Saxony  was 
informed  that  two  hundred  of  his  villages 
were  in  flames  he  found  himself  under  the 
necessity  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  King 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  joining  him  with 
eighteen  thousand  troops. 

The  King  of  Sweden  marched  to  meet 
Tilly  ; and  a sanguinary  battle  was  fought 
at  the  village  of  Breitenfeld,  near  Leipsic, 
September  7,  1631,  in  which  the  united 
forces  of  the  Swedes  and  the  Saxons  gained 
a most  brilliant  victory.  This  imperial  de- 
feat disclosed  the  long  hidden  decline  of  the 
Austrian  power.  The  rout  of  Tilly’s  army 
was  so  complete  that  scarcely  two  thousand 
troops  could  be  rallied  for  the  retreat  to 
Halle,  while  all  his  artillery  fell  into  the 


possession  of  the  victorious  army  of  the 
Swedes. 

The  battle  of  Breitenfeld  placed  Germany 
at  the  mercy  of  the  victorious  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus, and  opened  to  him  the  road  to  Vienna, 
which  he  might  have  captured,  and  thus 
ended  the  war  by  a bold  stroke  direCtly  at 
the  heart  of  his  imperial  foe ; but  he  had 
higher  views  of  his  own  than  those  of  con- 
quest, and  believed  that  he  could  better  se- 
cure the  religious  freedom  of  Germany  by 
entering  the  territories  of  the  Catholic 
League,  in  every  state  of  which  a small 
minority  were  still  struggling  for  liberty  of 
conscience.  Leaving  the  invasion  of  Aus- 
tria and  Bohemia  to  the  EleCtor  of  Saxony, 
Gustavus  Adolphus  marched  through  Fran- 
conia to  the  Rhine,  taking  all  the  import- 
ant towns  and  fortresses  with  surprising  ra- 
pidity, many  of  them  welcoming  him  as  a 
deliverer  and  opening  their  gates  at  his  ap- 
proach. The  Spanish  garrison  of  Mayence 
surrendered  to  him  December  13,  1631,  and 
became  the  Swedish  head-quarters. 

Thus  at  Christmas,  A.  D.  1631,  the 
“Snow-King”  occupied  a firm  position  on 
the  Rhine,  attended  by  his  queen,  his  Chan- 
cellor, and  a brilliant  court  of  princes  and 
ambassadors.  But  his  unexpected  approach 
to  the  French  frontier  had  alarmed  the  sus- 
picions of  King  Louis  XIII.  of  France, 
while  Cardinal  Richelieu  began  to  fear  the 
decline  of  his  own  influence  in  the  German 
Empire.  The  Archbishop-EleCtor  of  Treves 
was  induced  to  decline  the  Swedish  king’s 
protection  and  to  admit  a French  garrison 
into  the  impregnable  fortress  of  Ehrenbreit- 
stein,  thus  ceding  to  France  a coveted  foot- 
hold on  the  Rhine,  which  was  not  soon  re- 
linquished. Gustavus  Adolphus  gave  the 
French  no  real  ground  for  their  suspicions, 
as  he  started  on  his  return  march  to  Fran- 
conia as  soon  as  he  had  driven  the  Span- 
iards out  of  the  Palatinate. 

When  he  arrived  at  Nuremberg  he  was 
greeted  with  acclamations  of  joy  as  the  pro- 
teClor  of  religious  liberty  in  Germany. 
Thence  he  marched  to  the  Danube,  crossed 
that  stream,  captured  the  city  of  Donau- 
worth.  and  pursued  the  imperial  army 
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under  Tilly  to  the  river  Lech,  which  sepa- 
rated the  Swedish  king  from  Bavaria. 

The  Lech  was  a narrow  stream,  but  deep, 
rapid,  and  then  swollen  by  the  melting  of 
the  winter  snows.  Tilly’s  army  occupied 
a strongly  fortified  camp  on  the  Bavarian 
side.  The  Swedish  council  of  war  declared 
that  his  position  was  too  strong  to  be  at- 
tacked ; but  King  Gustavus  Adolphus  had 
personally  reconnoitered  the  entire  region, 
and  had  his  own  plan  of  operations,  which 
resulted  in  remarkable  success.  After  plac- 
ing his  artillery  at  a bend  of  the  river  where 
the  height  of  the  bank  gave  him  a great 
advantage  over  the  imperial  army,  he  order- 
ed a terrific  cannonade  upon  Tilly’s  camp. 
Under  cover  of  the  smoke  and  din  of  this 
assault  upon  the  enemy’s  lines,  he  caused  a 
bridge  to  be  constructed,  while  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Bavarians  was  prevented  by  the 
dreadful  precision  with  which  the  Swedish 
cannon  swept  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 
Tilly  was  mortally  wounded  by  a cannon- 
ball; and  Duke  Maximilian  I.  retired  to 
Ingolstadt,  abandoning  the  defense  of  his 
frontier. 

The  wounded  Tilly  died  a fortnight  later 
at  Ingolstadt,  his  mind  being  occupied  with 
military  affairs  to  the  very  moment  of  his 
death.  The  entire  soul  of  this  hero  was 
filled  with  war.  He  was  simple  and  mod- 
erate in  his  style  of  living,  and  despised 
wealth  and  possessions,  as  well  as  titles  and 
dignities.  He  knew  no  more  of  sensual  en- 
joyment than  of  high  cultivation  or  nobility 
of  mind. 

After  occupying  Augsburg,  and  there 
restoring  the  Lutheran  form  of  worship, 
Gustavus  Adolphus  marched  into  Bavaria, 
and  entered  Munich,  its  capital,  which  had 
been  deserted  by  Duke  Maximilian’s  court. 
The  only  punishment  which  the  triumphant 
Swedish  king  inflicted  upon  the  trembling 
Bavarians  was  a fine  and  the  seizure  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  concealed  cannons. 

The  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  was  now  in 
a desperate  situation,  as  he  was  threatened 
with  the  loss  of  all  that  he  had  gained  dur- 
ing the  first  twelve  years  of  the  war.  In 
his  extremity  the  humiliated  Emperor  again 
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had  recourse  to  the  services  of  Wallenstein, 
who  had  secretly  aided  the  Saxons  to  con- 
quer Bohemia  for  the  purpose  of  forcing 
the  ungrateful  Emperor  to  recall  him  to 
the  command  of  the  imperial  army.  When 
the  Emperor  appealed  to  Wallenstein  the 
latter  feigned  a haughty  reluCtance  to  re- 
sume a command  of  which  he  had  been  de- 
prived unjustly,  and  only  consented  to  ac- 
cept the  command  upon  conditions  which 
were  both  insulting  and  dangerous  to  the 
Emperor.  Wallenstein  demanded  that  he 
should  be  invested  with  absolute  power ; 
that  no  prince  of  the  Austrian  House  of 
Hapsburg  should  be  with  the  army ; that 
the  Emperor  should  not  make  any  military 
appointments,  and  not  give  any  orders  to 
the  army,  under  any  circumstances;  and 
that  Wallenstein  should  have  the  disposal 
of  all  confiscated  estates. 

Wallenstein  had  fully  resolved  upon  his 
future  course.  His  motives  were  ambition 
and  revenge,  and  he  accepted  the  imperial 
commission  only  that  he  might  betray  his 
ungrateful  sovereign,  whose  ruin  he  intended 
to  make  the  means  of  establishing  his  own 
power.  He  intended  to  drive  the  Swedes 
from  Germany,  after  which  he  meant  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  Empire,  and 
finally  to  seize  the  imperial  crown. 

The  magic  of  Wallenstein’s  name  caused 
large  numbers  of  troops  to  rally  to  his 
standard,  and  he  was  soon  at  the  head  of 
an  army  of  forty  thousand  men,  with  which 
he  drove  the  Saxons  out  of  Bohemia.  The 
Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  vainly  implored 
Wallenstein  for  a few  regiments  to  relieve 
Bavaria  and  thus  save  Austria  from  inva- 
sion by  the  victorious  Swedes.  Wallenstein 
could  not  forego  the  opportunity  of  revenge 
upon  his  inveterate  enemy,  Duke  Maximil- 
ian I.  of  Bavaria,  who  had  been  responsi- 
ble for  his  previous  dismissal  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  imperial  army. 

Finally  Wallenstein  consented  to  a for- 
mal reconciliation  with  Duke  Maximilian  I. 
on  condition  of  having  the  absolute  com- 
mand of  the  Bavarian  forces,  which  he 
united  with  his  own  army;  after  which  he 
marched  against  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who 
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had  strongly  intrenched  his  army  at  Nu-  est  generals  then  in  Europe  now  for  the 
remberg.  Wallenstein,  at  the  head  of  sixty  | first  time  encountered  each  other  on  equal 

terms,  and  every  soldier  felt  that  the  fate  of 
the  German  Empire  hung  upon  the  issue. 
The  impetuous  valor  of  the  Swedes  put 
watching  each  other,  during  which  both  three  imperial  brigades  to  flight,  but  Wal- 
suffered  dreadfully  from  hunger  and  pesti-  lenslein’s  word  and  example  were  sufficient 
lence.  After  failing  to  draw  Wallenstein  to  rally  them  and  to  lead  them  anew  to  the 
into  battle  on  equal  ground,  Gustavus  Adol-  contest.  A colonel  of  Swedish  cavalry  hav- 
phus  stormed  the  imperial  camp,  but  was  ing  been  wounded,  King  Gustavus  Adol- 
repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  phus  took  command  in  person,  and  charged 

Gustavus  Adolphus  soon  retired  into  Ba-  the  imperialists  in  advance  of  his  whole 
varia,  and  Wallenstein  gladly  saw  the  Swed-  army,  during  which  he  was  mortally 
ish  army  engaged  in  humbling  the  Bavarian  wounded.  His  troops  were  then  led  by 
duke,  while  the  imperial  general  himself  Duke  Bernhard  of  Saxe-Weimar,  and  were 
turned  to  pursue  his  designs  against  Saxony,  inspired  by  a fury  of  revenge.  After  nine 
About  the  same  time  a revolt  of  the  Austrian  hours’  stubborn  fighting,  during  which  Pap- 
peasants  afforded  the  Swedish  king  an  ex-  ! penheim,  the  leader  of  the  imperial  cavalry, 

was  also  mortally  wounded,  Wal- 
lenstein retired  from  the  field, 
leaving  his  artillery  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Swedes,  and  fled 
in  dismay  from  Saxony  into  Bo- 
hemia with  his  shattered  army. 

Such  was  the  memorable  battle 
of  Lutzen,  in  which  the  Swedes 
gained  a most  glorious  victory, 
but  which  was  dearly  purchased 
with  the  death  of  the  heroic  and 
valiant  Gustavus  Adolphus,  “the 
Lion  of  theNorth.  * * The  Swedes 


thousand  imperialists,  formed  a fortified 
camp  within  a few  miles  of  the  Swedish 
lines.  For  two  months  the  two  armies  were 
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sent  the  body  of  their  illustrious 


cellent  opportunity  to  invade  Austria  and 
march  upon  Vienna,  and  thus  make  the 
Emperor  tremble  in  his  own  capital;  but, 
upon  being  informed  that  Wallenstein  was 
pressing  the  Saxons  very  hard,  he  sacrificed 
his  own  interests  to  those  of  his  ally,  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  by  a rapid  march  north- 
ward. 

After  collecting  reinforcements  in  Fran- 
conia, Gustavus  Adolphus  arrived  at  Lutzen 
on  the  evening  of  November  15,  1632,  where 
Wallenstein  already  held  a strong  position, 
ready  to  await  the  Swedish  king’s  attack. 
The  next  morning  the  entire  Swedish  army, 
kneeling,  joined  in  their  king’s  religious 
devotions,  after  which  they  broke  forth  in 
singing  Luther’s  celebrated  hymn : “ Eine 

feste  Burg  ist  u?iser  Gott.  ’ ’ The  two  great- 


king,  which  was  frightfully  disfigured  by 
the  hoofs  of  horses,  to  his  native  land  for 
interment. 

The  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  re- 
ceived with  the  most  intense  grief  through- 
out Protestant  Christendom.  The  great 
champion  of  Protestantism  had  been  stricken 
down.  Never  was  a king  more  beloved  by 
his  subjedls.  No  unworthy  aCt  sullied  the 
brightness  of  his  fame.  A German  poet  has 
celebrated  him  as  the  “first  and  only  just 
conqueror  that  the  world  has  produced.” 

In  March,  1633,  a congress  of  the  Prot- 
estant states  of  Germany,  and  the  ambas- 
sadors of  France,  England,  Holland  and 
Sweden,  was  held  at  Heilbronn  to  decide 
upon  what  aCtion  to  take  in  regard  to  the 
j future.  This  congress  conferred  upon  Count 
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Axel  Oxenstiem,  who  was  administering 
the  government  of  Sweden  as  regent  during 
the  minority  of  the  infant  Queen  Christina, 
the  same  dignity  and  powers  that  the  val- 
iant Gustavus  Adolphus  had  held  as  pro- 
testor of  the  Protestant  interests  of  Ger- 
many in  opposition  to  the  Emperor  Ferdi- 
nand II.  and  the  Catholic  League. 

As  the  unfortunate  Elector- Palatine,  Fred- 
erick V.,  had  died  since  the  battle  of  Lutzen, 
the  Congress  of  Heilbronn  provided  for  his 
children  by  securing  to  them  under  the 
guardianship  of  their  uncle,  Louis  Philip, 
the  territories  of  the  Palatinate  which  King 
Gustavus  Adolphus  had  conquered  from  the 
imperialists.  The  bishoprics  of  Bamberg 
and  Wurzburg  were  erected  into  the  duchy 
of  Franconia,  and  conferred,  as  a fief  of  the 
Swedish  crown,  upon  Duke  Bernhard  of 
Saxe-Weimar.  During  that  year’s  cam- 
paign Bernhard  captured  the  important  city 
of  Ratisbon,  thus  obtaining  command  of 
the  Danube. 

After  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
the  Protestant  forces  in  Germany  were 
under  the  command  of  the  Swedish  gen- 
eral Horn  and  Duke  Bernhard  of  Saxe- 
Weimar.  Wallenstein  displayed  scarcely 
any  of  his  accustomed  vigor  during  the 
campaign  of  1633,  and  gave  great  dissatis- 
fadtion  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.,  who 
had  already  begun  to  suspedt  the  fidelity  of 
his  great  general.  It  became  more  and 
more  apparent  with  the  progress  of  time 
that  Wallenstein  was  seeking  to  make  him- 
self King  of  Bohemia  ; and  his  enemies, 
who  constituted  a powerful  party  at  court 
and  in  the  army,  demanded  his  dismissal. 

Wallenstein  was  accused  of  a design  to 
enter  into  an  alliance  with  Sweden  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  designs  upon  the 
crown  of  Bohemia;  and  for  this  reason  he 
liberated  the  captive  Count  Thurn,  the  he- 
reditary enemy  of  the  Austrian  House  of 
Hapsburg.  The  Emperor  Ferdinand  II., 
by  the  advice  of  the  friends  of  Duke  Maxi- 
milian I.  of  Bavaria  and  the  Jesuits,  who 
hated  Wallenstein  because  of  the  freedom 
of  his  religious  views,  resolved  upon  the 
destrudtion  of  the  great  general. 


When  Wallenstein  was  informed  by  spies 
concerning  the  decision  of  the  imperial 
council,  he  assembled  his  leading  officers  at 
Pilsen,  and  induced  them  to  sign  a written 
promise  to  stand  by  him  to  the  last  drop  of 
their  blood.  Thus  relying  upon  the  fidelity 
of  his  army,  Wallenstein  felt  prepared  for  a 
rupture  with  the  Emperor.  As  Ferdinand 
II.  was  afraid  to  proceed  to  open  hostilities 
with  his  great  general,  he  sought  to  accom- 
plish his  end  by  treachery,  and  kept  up  a 
friendly  correspondence  with  Wallenstein  to 
the  last,  even  after  orders  had  been  secretly 
given  releasing  the  officers  and  troops  from 
their  obedience  to  their  general,  and  requir- 
ing him  to  be  brought  to  the  Emperor  dead 
or  alive. 

The  Italian  general  Piccolomini,  whom 
Wallenstein  considered  his  best  friend,  acted 
under  secret  orders  from  the  Emperor  Fer- 
dinand II.  to  incite  the  soldiery  against  the 
powerful  general  and  to  lay  snares  for  his 
life.  The  Emperor  then  pronounced  Wal- 
lenstein’s deposition  in  Bohemia ; where- 
upon the  great  general  marched  towards 
Eger  with  his  most  devoted  troops,  in  order 
to  be  nearer  a juncture  with  the  Swedes. 

Before  Wallenstein  could  join  the  Swedes 
he  was  assassinated,  February  25,  1634,  in 
his  own  head-quarters  at  Eger  by  a band  of 
assassins,  with  the  Irishman  Butler  at  their 
head,  sent  for  that  purpose  by  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  II.  Wallenstein’s  faithful  ad- 
herents and  confederates — Illo,  Terska  and 
Kinsky — were  also  assassinated.  The  as- 
sassins were  rewarded  with  honors,  digni- 
ties and  wealth,  and  received  the  confiscated 
estates  of  the  murdered  general. 

Thus  died  Albert  von  Wallenstein,  the 
terror  of  the  German  people  and  the  idol  of 
the  German  soldiery.  He  possessed  an  au- 
dacious and  enterprising  spirit,  a command- 
ing character,  and  a boundless  pride  and 
ambition.  When  his  tall  form,  clothed  in  a 
scarlet  mantle,  and  with  a red  feather  in  his 
hat,  was  seen  pacing  through  his  camp  his 
soldiers  were  seized  with  a strange  awe. 

However  treasonable  may  have  been  Wal- 
lenstein’s designs,  the  Emperor  Ferdinand 
II.  was  under  the  most  sacred  obligations 
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of  gratitude  to  the  great  general  for  twice 
preserving  his  crown  when  all  seemed  lost. 
The  Emperor  publicly  showed  his  gratitude 
to  the  general  whom  he  had  thus  violently 
and  illegally  put  to  death  by  ordering  three 
thousand  masses  to  be  sung  for  the  repose 
of  the  illustrious  vidtim’s  soul. 

King  Ferdinand  III.  of  Bohemia — the  son 
of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II. — received  the 
chief  command  of  the  imperial  army,  which 
took  Donauworth  and  menaced  Nordlingen 
in  the  summer  of  1634.  The  Swedish  gen- 
eral Horn  had  been  sent  with  a detachment 
to  guard  the  passes  of  the  Tyrolese  Alps, 
but  was  compelled  to  rejoin  Duke  Bernhard 
of  Saxe-Weimar  and  to  leave  the  way  open 
for  the  advance  of  the  Cardinal  Infant  Fer- 
dinand of  Spain  with  an  army  from  Italy. 
This  warlike  prelate  was  regarded  as  the 
first  prince  of  the  Spanish  Hapsburgs  since 
Don  John  of  Austria  who  had  possessed 
any  military  talent. 

This  Cardinal  Infant  Ferdinand  of  Spain 
joined  King  Ferdinand  III.  of  Bohemia  un- 
der the  walls  of  Nordlingen,  where  a great 
battle  was  fought  August  26  and  27,  1634, 
ending  in  the  total  defeat  and  rout  of  the 
Swedish  and  Saxon  forces  under  General 
Horn  and  Duke  Bernhard  of  Saxe-Weimar. 
Horn  and  three  other  generals  were  taken 
prisoners,  along  with  six  thousand  of  their 
troops.  Twelve  thousand  of  the  vanquish- 
ed army  lay  dead  upon  the  sanguinary 
field ; while  eighty  cannon,  three  hundred 
standards  and  four  thousand  wagons  became 
the  spoils  of  the  victorious  imperialists  and 
their  Spanish  allies. 

The  fair  prospedt  for  a general  peace  was 
blasted  by  the  intervention  of  France, 
whose  renowned  Prime  Minister,  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  although  a prince  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  was  resolved  to  humble  the  proud 
House  of  Hapsburg.  He  had  for  a long 
time  watched  the  struggle;  and  he  now  de- 
rided to  intervene  actively,  for  which  pur- 
pose he  negotiated  a treaty  with  the  Swed- 
ish Chancellor,  Count  Axel  Oxenstiem,  by 
which  he  agreed  to  assist  Sweden  with  French 
money  and  French  troops,  in  return  for  Swe- 
den’s consenting  to  the  annexation  of  Alsace 


to  France.  Lorraine  had  already  been  forci- 
bly annexed  to  the  same  kingdom,  and  a 
“Parliament  of  Austrasia”  was  duly  insti- 
tuted at  Metz.  The  conquered  duke,  Charles 
of  Lorraine,  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  brother, 
the  Cardinal  Nicholas  Francis,  entered  the 
imperial  service,  and  became  a valiant  and 
successful  general. 

During  the  same  year  (1634)  France  con- 
cluded a close  alliance  with  Prince  Frederick 
Henry  of  Orange,  the  Stadtholder  of  the 
Dutch  Republic,  for  a simultaneous  invasion 
of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  by  the  French 
from  the  south  and  by  the  Dutch  from  the 
north.  The  Spanish  Netherlands  were  in- 
vited to  constitute  themselves  an  independ- 
ent state,  ceding  a considerable  extent  of 
territory  on  each  side  to  each  of  the  two 
neighboring  nations  by  whose  assistance  the 
liberation  of  those  provinces  from  Spanish 
rule  was  to  be  effected.  If  the  Spanish 
Netherlands  rejected  this  offer  of  deliverance 
they  were  to  be  conquered  and  then  divided 
between  France  and  Holland. 

The  Spaniards  had  already  wrested  Phil- 
ipsburg,  on  the  Rhine,  from  the  French; 
and  in  March,  1635,  they  also  seized  Treves, 
destroyed  its  French  garrison,  and  carried 
the  Archbishop-Eledtor  a prisoner  to  Ant- 
werp. As  the  Cardinal  Infant  Ferdinand 
refused  to  surrender  this  spiritual  prince 
upon  the  demand  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  a 
French  herald  at  Brussels  declared  war 
against  Spain.  The  Archbishop- Eledtor 
was  already  under  the  ban  of  the  German 
Empire  for  having  admitted  a French  garri- 
son into  the  impregnable  fortress  of  Ehren- 
breitstein  ; and  he  was  soon  taken  to  Vi- 
enna, where  he  was  detained  in  captivity 
for  ten  years. 

The  Elector  John  George  of  Saxony  had 
long  been  wavering,  and  after  the  battle  of 
Nordlingen  he  decided  to  make  peace  with 
the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  Nearly  all  the 
German  states  ultimately  acceded  to  the 
Peace  of  Prague,  in  May,  1635,  though  they 
united  in  censuring  the  base  ingratitude  of 
the  Eledtor  of  Saxony,  in  the  defense  of 
whose  dominions  the  heroic  King  Gustavus 
Adolphus  had  lost  his  life  on  the  bloody  field 
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of  Lutzen,  but  who  now  engaged  by  a special 
article  of  the  Treaty  of  Prague  to  aid  in 
driving  the  Swedes  from  Germany. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Prague  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  II.  made  many  concessions  con- 
cerning church  property  and  freedom  of 
worship,  except  in  Bohemia,  which  king- 
dom was  now  declared  to  be  hereditary  in 
the  Austrian  House  of  Hapsburg.  The 
Swedes  rejected  the  treaty,  and  their  own 
propositions  were  disregarded  by  the  im- 
perial court.  Thus  the  Alliance  of  Heil- 
bronn  was  formally  dissolved  by  the  adtion 
of  the  German  princes  in  renouncing  the 
Swedish  alliance  by  the  Peace  of  Prague. 

Germany  was  thus  for  the  time  pacified, 
and  the  Italian  general  Piccolomini  entered 
the  Spanish  Netherlands  with  twenty  thou- 
sand imperial  troops ; while  the  imperial 
army  of  the  Rhine  drove  the  French  from 
that  river  and  also  from  the  Neckar,  the 
Moselle  and  the  Saar.  The  French  opera- 
tions were  no  more  successful  in  the  Spanish 
Netherlands  and  the  Duchy  of  Milan  ; and 
in  1636  the  German  imperial  and  Spanish 
armies  invaded  France  on  four  sides,  but 
accomplished  very  little.  Bands  of  Croats 
and  Hungarians  ravaged  the  North  of 
France  and  alarmed  Paris,  where  loud  com- 
plaints were  now  made  against  Cardinal 
Richelieu ; but  the  great  Prime  Minister 
quickly  raised  an  army  which  dislodged  the 
imperial  troops  from  Corbie  and  drove  them 
from  France. 

In  Germany,  Duke  Bernhard  of  Saxe- 
Weitnar  was  performing  brilliant  military 
achievements  in  the  service  of  France  in  the 
Rhineland;  while  the  Swedes  under  Banner 
defeated  the  faithless  Ele<5tor  John  George 
of  Saxony  at  Domitz  and  still  more  decis- 
ively at  Wittstock  in  1636. 

The  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  died  at  Vi- 
enna in  February,  1637,  an(^  was  succeeded 
on  the  imperial  throne  by  his  son  Ferdi- 
nand III.  The  new  Emperor  was  naturally 
more  tolerant  than  his  father,  and  was  less 
influenced  by  the  Jesuits  and  the  Spaniards. 
He  had  also  personally  witnessed  the  misery 
and  desolation  which  the  long  war  had 
brought  upon  Germany,  and  was  sincerely 
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desirous  of  peace;  but  the  war  went  on 
vigorously. 

Ferdinand  II.  had  commenced  the  war 
to  exterminate  Protestantism  and  to  make 
the  imperial  power  absolute  in  Germany. 
Ferdinand  III.  continued  the  struggle  to 
save  what  he  could  of  the  Empire  from  con- 
quest by  the  Swedes  and  the  French.  As 
he  failed  in  his  efforts  for  peace,  he  prose- 
cuted the  war  with  vigor;  and  the  Swedish 
general  Banner  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Leipsic  and  to  retreat  into  Pomerania  by 
a series  of  romantic  adventures  and  escapes. 

After  the  great  heroes  of  the  Thirty 
Years’  War — Tilly,  Wallenstein  and  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus — had  passed  away,  the 
great  conflict  had  entirely  lost  its  religious 
character,  and  it  was  now  a defensive  strug- 
gle on  the  part  of  the  German  Empire 
against  French  and  Swedish  conquest. 

The  struggle  lasted  eleven  years  after  the 
accession  of  Ferdinand  III.  The  admirable 
discipline  which  Gustavus  Adolphus  had 
maintained  among  the  Swedes  had  passsd 
away  with  him,  and  the  Swedish  troops  be- 
came noted  for  their  excesses  and  their  cruel- 
ties. Their  commander,  Banner,  who  was 
himself  an  unmitigated  profligate,  declared 
that  it  would  be  no  wonder  if  the  earth 
should  open  and  swallow  up  his  army  for 
its  crimes  and  cruelties. 

The  German  armies  on  both  sides  were 
without  a commissariat,  and  usually  without 
pay,  subsisting  at  the  expense  of  the  miser- 
able inhabitants  of  the  districts  which  they 
visited.  Each  army  systematically  destroyed 
the  produce  of  the  soil  for  the  purpose  of 
starving  its  enemies.  The  recklessness  with 
which  the  wretched  inhabitants  were  plun  - 
dered and  their  property  destroyed  brought 
starvation  and  all  its  horrors  to  thousands 
of  innocent  women  and  children. 

During  the  last  period  of  the  Thirty 
Years’  War — the  period  following  the  Peace 
of  Prague — all  the  principal  European  states 
were  more  or  less  a<5tively  occupied.  Duke 
Bernhard  of  Saxe-Weimar,  in  the  service  of 
France,  captured  several  fortresses  on  the 
Upper  Rhine,  and  won  a great  victory  over 
the  German  imperial  army  at  Rheinfeld, 
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March  3,  1638.  He  also  forced  the  strong 
fortress  of  Breisach  to  surrender,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1638,  after  a siege  of  six  months.  He 
entertained  the  project  of  obtaining  Alsace 
as  an  independent  sovereignty.  But  Duke 
Bernhard  died  in  the  flower  of  life  and  in 
the  zenith  of  his  brilliant  career,  and  all  his 
conquests  on  the  Upper  Rhine  were  absorbed 
by  France. 

The  Count  Harcourt,  the  French  com- 
mander in  Italy,  defeated  the  German  im- 
perial troops  in  Piedmont,  overran  that 
country,  and  captured  Turin  in  September, 
1640,  after  a spirited  siege  of  over  four 
months.  In  the  Spanish  Netherlands  the 
French  drove  the  Spaniards  from  Artois  in 
1640,  after  capturing  Arras,  its  capital,  and 
annexed  that  valuable  province  to  France. 

The  young  Elector- Palatine  was  aided 
by  his  two  nearest  relatives,  King  Charles 
I.  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  the  Stadtholder  of  the  Dutch 
Republic;  but  the  Dutch  army  sent  to  his 
aid  was  defeated  by  the  German  imperial 
army  under  Hatzfeld;  and  his  younger 
brother,  Prince  Rupert,  afterward  so  unhap- 
pily famous  in  the  civil  war  in  England, 
was  taken  prisoner  and  detained  in  captivity 
in  Germany  for  some  years. 

In  the  meantime  the  Spaniards  were  oc- 
cupied with  formidable  revolts  in  the  prov- 
inces of  Catalonia  and  Biscay;  while  Por- 
tugal also  rebelled  and  reestablished  its 
independence  under  the  Duke  of  Braganza, 
who  became  King  John  IV.,  A.  D.  1640. 
The  Spaniards  were  also  unfortunate  at  sea. 
Their  fleet  was  destroyed  by  the  French  in 
Guetaria  in  1638;  and  in  1639  the  most 
powerful  Spanish  naval  armament  that  had 
been  sent  forth  since  the  Invincible  Armada 
had  menaced  England  was  also  annihilated 
by  the  Dutch. 

In  1637  the  Swedes  more  than  retrieved 
their  losses  in  Germany.  In  1638  they  de- 
feated the  German  imperial  army  at  Elster- 
burg,  and  the  Saxons  at  Chemnitz.  They 
followed  up  their  victories  by  capturing  and 
burning  Pima,  and  ravaging  Bohemia  with 
fire  and  sword,  reducing  more  than  a thou- 
sand castles,  hamlets  and  villages  in  that 


country  to  ashes.  The  campaigns  of  1639 
and  1640  were  sharply  contested,  and  the 
results  were  evenly  balanced  between  the 
two  parties.  In  January,  1641,  the  Swedish 
army  under  Banner,  by  a quick  and  masterly 
march  through  the  Upper  Palatinate,  sud- 
denly appeared  before  Ratisbon,  where  the 
Imperial  Diet  was  in  session.  The  Emperor 
narrowly  escaped  being  taken  prisoner,  but 
the  city  was  saved  from  capture  by  a thaw, 
which  prevented  the  Swedes  from  crossing 
the  Danube. 

Banner  died  in  May,  1641,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  command  of  the  Swredish  army 
in  Germany  by  General  Torstenson,  the 
most  talented  of  the  lieutenants  of  Gusta- 
vus  Adolphus.  He  transferred  the  seat  of 
war  to  the  Austrian  dominions,  which  had 
thus  far  escaped  the  general  devastation  and 
ruin.  He  captured  Glogau,  Schweidnitz 
and  Olmutz,  and  even  excited  alarm  in  Vi- 
enna. He  besieged  Leipsic,  and  defeated 
the  Archduke  Leopold,  who  was  advancing 
with  an  army  to  the  relief  of  that  city,  on 
the  very  site  of  the  great  and  decisive  vic- 
tory of  Gustavus  Adolphus  over  Tilly  in 
1631.  Leipsic  capitulated  three  weeks  after- 
ward, and  only  escaped  pillage  by  the  pay- 
ment of  an  immense  contribution. 

The  Swedish  army  continued  its  opera- 
tions throughout  the  rigorous  winter  which 
followed,  and  attacked  Freiberg,  which  the 
German  imperial  army  was  obliged  to 
defend ; but  no  sooner  had  Torstenson 
raised  the  siege  of  that  town  than,  by  a 
quick  and  unexpected  movement,  he  march- 
ed through  Bohemia  and  relieved  Olmutz, 
which  was  closely  pressed  by  the  imperial- 
ists. He  then  established  a fortified  camp 
near  Olmutz,  commanding  the  whole  of 
Moravia  ; and  his  detachments  again  ex- 
extended  their  ravages  to  the  walls  of  Vi- 
enna. 

On  the  Lower  Rhine  the  French  had  in 
the  meantime  won  a victory  at  Kempen, 
which  opened  to  them  the  entire  Electorate 
of  Cologne  and  the  duchy  of  Jiilich,  A.  D. 
1642.  In  that  year  King  Louis  XIII.,  as 
an  ally  of  the  revolted  Catalans,  besieged 
and  took  Perpignan,  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
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ince  of  Roussillon,  which  was  conquered 
and  annexed  to  France,  thus  extending  the 
French  frontier  on  the  south  to  the  Pyrenees. 

Cardinal  Richelieu’s  death,  in  December, 
1642,  was  followed  by  that  of  King  Louis 
XIII.,  in  May,  1643;  and  the  latter’s  widow, 
Anne  of  Austria,  became  regent  for  his  four- 
year-old  son  and  successor,  Louis  XIV.; 
while  Cardinal  Mazarin,  who  became  her 
Prime  Minister,  continued  Richelieu’s  war 
policy  for  the  humiliation  of  the  House  of 
Hapsburg. 

The  Spanish  forces  from  the  Netherlands 
laid  siege  to  the  fortress  of  Rocroi;  but  were 
decisively  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Rocroi, 
May  19,  1643,  by  the  French  under  the 
young  Duke  d’Enghien,  afterward  so  fa- 
mous as  the  “Great  Cond£.”  He  followed 
up  his  vidtory  by  the  siege  and  capture  of 
Thionville,  the  key  to  Luxemburg,  and  the 
strongest  fortress  in  the  line  of  the  Moselle, 
excepting  Metz. 

In  1644  the  French  under  their  able  com- 
manders, the  Duke  d’  Enghien  and  Tu- 
renne,  won  the  entire  valley  of  the  Rhine 
from  Basle  to  Coblentz,  though  they  were 
repulsed  with  great  loss  in  an  attack  on 
Freiburg. 

In  1644  Sweden  became  involved  in  a war 
with  Denmark,  which  was  still  under  the 
rule  of  King  Christian  IV. — a war  brought 
about  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  III.  and  of  the  queen-dowager 
of  Sweden,  who  had  been  excluded  from 
the  regency  during  the  minority  of  her 
daughter,  Queen  Christina.  Denmark’s 
demand  for  a payment  of  toll  by  Swedish 
vessels  sailing  into  the  Baltic — an  imposi- 
tion from  which  they  had  been  exempted  by 
a special  treaty — was  made  the  pretext  for 
hostilities  between  the  two  Scandinavian 
powers. 

The  Swedish  army  under  Torstenson  in- 
vaded Denmark  and  speedily  overran  the 
duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  and  the 
peninsula  of  Jutland.  The  Swedes  also 
conquered  the  province  of  Schonen  and  the 
towns  of  Helsingborg  and  Landscrona.  A 
German  imperial  force  sent  to  the  relief  of 
the  Danes  was  annihilated  and  dispersed  by 


the  Swedes,  only  two  thousand  of  these  im- 
perial troops  succeeding  in  effecting  their 
retreat  into  Germany. 

The  Swedes  under  Torstenson  then  re- 
turned to  Germany,  invaded  Bohemia,  and 
achieved  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  de- 
cisive victories  of  the  war  at  Jankowitz  in 
1645.  The  young  Queen  Christina  of  Swe- 
den, who  had  assumed  the  government  of 
her  kingdom  on  her  eighteenth  birthday, 
in  1644,  desired  peace,  and  required  her 
great  Chancellor,  Count  Axel  Oxenstiem, 
to  enter  into  negotiations  with  King  Chris- 
tian IV.  of  Denmark;  and  in  August,  1645, 
the  Peace  of  Bromsebro  ended  the  war  be- 
tween the  two  Scandinavian  powers,  Den- 
mark relinquishing  the  seven  southern  prov- 
inces of  Sweden  and  exempting  Swedish 
vessels  from  all  tolls  in  the  Sound  or  in  the 
Belts. 

In  1645  the  French  army  under  the  Duke 
d’Enghien  ad vanced  toward  the  Danube,  and 
gained  a brilliant  vidtory  over  the  Bavarian 
general  Von  Mercy  at  Nordlingen,  August 
7,  1645,  thus  winning  that  town  and  Dink- 
elsbiihl  for  the  French.  Turenne  took  many 
towns  in  Flanders,  and  also  captured  Treves, 
which  was  restored  to  its  Archbishop-Elec- 
tor, who  had  long  been  in  captivity  among 
the  Spaniards. 

In  the  Spanish  Netherlands  the  French 
under  the  Duke  d’Enghien  captured  Cour- 
trai,  Mardyk  and  Dunkirk  in  1646  ; and 
great  conquests  by  the  allied  French  and 
Dutch  armies  were  only  prevented  by  the 
insanity  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  Stadt- 
holder  of  the  Dutch  Republic.  In  Germany 
during  the  same  year  the  French  under 
Turenne  and  the  Swedes  under  Torstenson 
advanced  to  the  very  gates  of  Munich. 

The  French  under  the  Duke  of  Guise 
aided  the  rebels  under  the  fisherman  Masa- 
niello  in  Naples,  who  rose  in  arms  in  1647 
to  cast  off  the  Spanish  yoke  and  to  establish 
an  independent  republic.  King  Philip  IV. 
of  Spain  was  so  occupied  by  his  operations 
to  reduce  Catalonia  and  Portugal  to  submis- 
sion that  he  recalled  his  fleet  from  Naples ; 
but  in  1648  another  Spanish  naval  armament 
restored  his  authority  in  Naples,  and  the 
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Duke  of  Guise  was  taken  prisoner  at  Capua 
and  conveyed  to  Spain,  where  he  remained 
in  captivity  four  years. 

The  Duke  d’Enghien  became  Prince  of 
Conde  by  the  death  of  his  father  in  1647; 
and  during  the  same  year  he  was  sent  to 
assist  the  rebels  of  Catalonia  against  the 
Spaniards,  but  failed  in  the  siege  of  Lerida, 
and  returned  to  France  in  disgust.  He  was 
then  sent  to  command  the  French  army  in 
Flanders.  He  took  the  town  of  Ypres  in 
May,  1648,  drove  the  German  imperialists 
from  the  province  of  Picardy,  and  gained 
one  of  his  most  brilliant  victories  over  the 
imperial  army  under  the  Archduke  Leopold 
of  Austria  at  Lens,  in  the  province  of  Artois, 
August  20,  1648. 

In  the  meantime  Torstenson,  afflicted 
with  the  gout,  resigned  the  command  of  the 
Swedish  forces  in  Germany,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Wrangel.  In  1648  the  allied 
French  and  Swedish  armies  in  Germany, 
under  Turenne  and  Wrangel,  severely  de- 
feated the  imperial  army  under  the  Italian 
general  Montecuculi  near  Augsburg,  and 
overran  Bavaria,  perpetrating  all  the  usual 
barbarities,  but  were  prevented  from  march- 
ing against  Vienna  by  a sudden  rise  of  the 
river  Inn. 

In  the  same  year  the  Swedish  generalis- 
simo, Charles  Gustavus,  afterward  King 
Charles  X.  of  Sweden,  invaded  Bohemia, 
attacked  Prague,  and  waged  an  indecisive 
warfare  with  the  German  imperial  army 
under  General  Konigsmark  until  news  ar- 
rived of  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia,  when  hostilities  ceased.  Thus 
the  Thirty  Years’  War  ended  at  Prague, 
where  it  had  begun. 

The  peace  which  the  German  people  for 
years  demanded  in  despair  was  finally  con- 
cluded. The  preliminaries  had  been  agreed 
upon  at  Hamburg  in  1641  ; and  the  neigh- 
boring towns  of  Munster  and  Osnabriick,  in 
Westphalia,  were  selected  for  the  meeting 
of  plenipotentiaries  from  the  belligerent 
nations.  After  more  than  a year  had  been 
wasted  concerning  minute  points  of  eti- 
quette, the  two  congresses — one  of  Catholic 
powers  at  Munster,  and  the  other  of  Prot- 


estant powers  at  Osnabriick — were  formally 
opened  in  1643. 

All  the  great  European  nations,  except 
England,  Poland  and  Russia,  were  repre- 
sented in  these  two  congresses  ; as  were 
also  the  smaller  states,  such  as  the  duchies 
of  Savoy,  Mantua,  Tuscany  and  Catalonia, 
and  the  Ele<5torates,  principalities  and  bish- 
oprics of  Germany.  England  was  absorbed 
in  civil  war,  and  it  was  well  for  the  prog- 
ress of  English  freedom  that  the  sovereigns 
of  Continental  Europe  were  prevented  from 
intervening  in  behalf  of  the  4 * divine  right 
of  kings”  in  England. 

All  the  European  governments  were  doubt- 
less sincerely  desirous  of  peace.  The  re- 
sources of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  III.  were 
exhausted.  A considerable  portion  of  Ger- 
many was  still  in  arms  against  him,  and 
another  portion  had  declared  its  neutrality 
in  the  struggle,  while  his  hereditary  states 
were  impoverished  by  their  extraordinary 
exertions.  Spain  had  lost  Portugal,  Cata- 
lonia and  numerous  towns  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  was  now  obliged  to  make  humil- 
iating concessions  to  France.  France  and 
Sweden  seemed  resolved  to  enlarge  their  re- 
spective territories  at  the  expense  of  the 
tottering  Germano-Roman  Empire. 

The  claims  of  the  belligerent  powers  were 
so  numerous  and  conflicting  that  the  nego- 
tiations were  protraCted  for  more  than  five 
years,  and  at  many  points  in  the  conferences 
peace  seemed  wholly  unattainable.  The 
plenipotentiaries  felt  their  own  importance 
increased  by  the  continuance  of  the  discus- 
sion, while  the  generals  had  an  equal  pro- 
fessional interest  in  the  prolongation  of  the 
war.  Disputes  respecting  the  right  of  pre- 
cedence between  the  ambassadors  of  France 
and  Spain,  and  the  title  of  Excellency  borne 
by  the  Venetian  envoy  and  claimed  by  the 
representatives  of  the  German  Electors,  con- 
sumed many  months  of  precious  time  in  the 
Congress  of  Munster;  while  the  war  between 
Sweden  and  Denmark  in  1644  and  1645 
caused  a total  suspension  of  the  Congress 
of  Osnabriick  for  the  time. 

But  finally  the  rebellion  of  Masaniello  at 
Naples  obliged  Spain  to  bring  her  negotia- 
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tions  with  the  Dutch  Republic  to  a conclu- 
sion; and  in  January,  1648,  the  Eighty 
Years’  War  of  Independence  in  the  Nether- 
lands was  ended  by  the  Peace  of  Miinster, 
by  which  Spain  formally  acknowledged  the 
Dutch  Republic  as  an  independent  power 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  By  this 
treaty  the  towns  of  Dutch  Flanders  were 
ceded  to  the  new  republic,  as  were  also  all 
the  Dutch  conquests  in  America,  Africa  and 
the  East  Indies.  When  this  eighty  years’ 
struggle  began  Spain  was  by  far  the  great- 
est power  of  Europe  ; but  when  the  strug- 
gle ended  she  was  thoroughly  crippled  and 
reduced  in  power  and  importance,  partly  in 
consequence  of  her  own  suicidal  policy, 
and  partly  as  a result  of  the  heroic  aud  per- 
sistent efforts  of  her  former  subjedts  in  the 
Northern  Netherlands.  „ 

The  war  which  France  and  Sweden  waged 
against  Spain  and  the  German  Empire  con- 
tinued ten  months  longer ; but  the  trium- 
phant course  of  the  French  and  Swedish 
arms  in  Germany  alarmed  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  III.,  so  that  he  consented  to  an 
armistice  while  the  conferences  at  Munster 
were  pressed  to  a conclusion.  Finally  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia  was  signed  at  Miinster, 
Odtober  24,  1648,  ending  the  famous  Thirty 
Years’  War  by  restoring  peace  between  all 
the  belligerent  powers  except  betweeu 
France  and  Spain. 

By  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  III.  granted  religious  freedom  in 
Germany,  proclaimed  a general  amnesty, 
and  acknowledged  the  sovereign  rights  of 
the  German  princes  in  peace  and  war.  The 
Protestants  were  to  retain  all  the  church 
property  which  they  had  held  in  1624,  and 
were  to  be  allowed  equality  of  representation 
with  the  Catholics  in  the  Imperial  Chamber. 
But  these  concessions  were  confined  to  Ger- 
many. In  Bohemia  and  the  hereditary 
Austrian  dominions  the  Emperor  refused  to 
tolerate  Protestantism. 

The  treaty  assigned  the  Upper  Palatinate 
to  the  Elector  Maximilian  I.  of  Bavaria;  but 
the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine  was  secured  to 
Charles  Louis,  the  son  of  the  unfortunate 
Elector  Frederick  V.,  and  he  was  invested 


with  the  title  and  office  of  an  Eledtor,  so 
that  there  were  now  eight  Electors  in  the 
German  Empire.  The  Dutch  and  Swiss 
Republics  were  recognized  as  independent 
states,  the  former  by  Spain  and  the  latter  by 
the  German  Empire. 

By  this  famous  treaty  Sweden  obtained 
Western  Pomerania,  the  island  of  Rugen, 
the  cities  of  Stettin  and  Wismar,  aud  the 
bishoprics  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  which 
were  now  secularized  into  a duchy  and  a 
principality.  This  acquisition  of  territory 
in  Germany  made  the  Swedish  sovereign  a 
prince  of  the  Empire,  with  three  votes  in 
the  German  Imperial  Diet.  The  Eledtor 
of  Brandenburg  received  Eastern  Pomer- 
ania, the  archbishopric  of  Magdeburg,  and 
the  bishoprics  of  Halberstadt,  Minden  and 
Kamin. 

The  treaty  confirmed  France  in  the  pos- 
session of  all  the  lands  belonging  to  the 
three  Lorraine  bishoprics  of  Metz,  Toul  and 
Verdun,  and  also  ceded  to  that  kingdom  all 
that  portion  of  Alsace  which  had  belonged 
to  Austria,  the  Sundgau,  Breisach,  and  the 
prefedture  of  ten  German  imperial  cities, 
along  with  the  fortress  of  Pignerol  in  Pied- 
mont. 

The  Treaty  of  Westphalia  began  an  im- 
portant era  in  European  history,  as  it  was 
the  first  effort  to  reconstrudt  the  European 
States-System  by  diplomacy  when  their 
relations  had  been  seriously  disturbed.  It 
ended  the  period  of  religious  and  consequent 
civil  revolution  which  had  convulsed  Eu- 
rope for  more  than  a century.  It  was  fatal 
to  the  Germano-Roman  Empire,  which 
thenceforth  existed  only  in  name,  the  bonds 
hitherto  uniting  the  Empire  being  loosened. 

Instead  of  the  compadt  realm  which  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  had  sought  to  build 
up,  Germany  was  split  up  into  three  hun- 
dred petty  sovereignties,  each  with  its  dis- 
tindt  coinage,  its  standing  army,  its  custom- 
houses, and  a court  in  which  ceremony  sup- 
plied its  lack  of  grandeur.  In  short,  each 
of  these  numerous  sovereignties  had  all  the 
distindtive  machinery  of  a separate  state, 
and  all  were  bound  together  in  a nominal 
confederacy,  without  any  national  feeling. 
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The  Emperor  was  deprived  of  his  inter- 
national authority.  All  the  really  imperial 
functions — such  as  making  war  or  peace, 
constructing  fortifications,  raising  armies, 
levying  contributions  for  the  support  of 
those  armies,  etc. — were  taken  from  him 
and  conferred  upon  the  Imperial  Diet,  which 
now  ceased  to  be  an  occasional  assembly  of 
the  princes  of  the  Empire  in  person,  and  be- 
came a permanent  organization  consisting 
of  their  envoys  with  those  of  the  fifty- three 
free  cities.  The  Diet  was  required  to  con- 
vene regularly  at  fixed  times  and  at  a stated 
place.  With  the  nominal  existence  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the  German  Na- 
tion there  was  a system  of  clumsy  formal- 
ities which  tended  mainly  to  obstruct  and 
embarrass  European  diplomacy. 

Amid  the  general  joy  which  hailed  the 
conclusion  of  peace,  neither  party  in  Ger- 
many was  satisfied  with  the  Treaty  of  West- 
phalia. The  Protestants  felt  that  they  had 
not  received  the  rights  to  which  they  were 
entitled,  and  the  Catholics  denounced  the 
treaty  because  it  conceded  too  much  to  the 
Protestants. 

Pope  Innocent  X.  denounced  the  Treaty 
of  Westphalia  as  “null,  invalid,  iniquitous, 
and  void  of  all  power  and  effedt.”  The  re- 
markable change  in  human  thought  marked 
and  declared  by  this  treaty  concerned  His 
Holiness  more  nearly  than  any  other  Eu- 
ropean sovereign,  except  the  Emperor.  By 
conferring  full  civil  rights  upon  persons  who 


were  enemies  and  aliens  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  this  celebrated  treaty  ab- 
rogated the  entire  theory  by  which  the  Em- 
pire and  the  Papacy  had  existed  together 
for  eight  and  a half  centuries.  But  this 
theory  had  been  slowly  vanishing,  so  that 
the  treaty  only  announced  a change  already 
accomplished.  The  Emperor  Ferdinand 
III.  forbade  the  publication  of  the  papal 
bull  in  his  dominions;  and  the  Catholic 
powers,  in  their  joy  at  the  return  of  peace 
after  the  mighty  struggle  of  a generation, 
utterly  disregarded  the  thunders  of  the 
Vatican. 

During  the  Thirty  Years*  War  two- thirds 
of  the  German  population  had  perished  by 
the  sword,  famine,  pestilence  and  other 
causes.  The  resources  of  Germany  were 
exhausted,  and  her  territory  at  the  close  of 
the  war  appeared  almost  like  a desert  waste. 
Cities,  towns  and  villages  had  been  laid  in 
ashes;  agriculture,  manufactures  and  com- 
merce had  been  negledted;  and  much  of  the 
former  prosperity  of  Germany  had  passed 
away,  poverty  being  general.  Peace  there- 
fore came  none  too  soon  for  the  unfortunate 
land,  as  no  other  portion  of  Europe  has  ever 
suffered  so  terribly. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  Thirty  Years’ 
War  was  the  dissolution  of  the  famous 
Hanseatic  League  in  1630,  in  consequence 
of  the  inability  of  the  Hanseatic  towns  to 
defray  the  expenses  in  which  the  league  in- 
volved them. 


SECTION  II.— PURITAN  AND  REVOLUTIONARY  • ENGLAND. 


S WE  have  seen,  the  Tudor 
dynasty,  which  had  worn  the 
crown  of  England  for  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  years 
(A.  D.  1485-1603),  ended  with 
the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1603,  when 
the  Stuart  family  ascended  the  English 
throne  in  the  person  of  King  James  VI.  of 
Scotland,  who  now  became  James  I.  of 
England.  Thenceforth  the  crowns  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  were  united,  but  each 


kingdom  had  its  own  Parliament  until  I7°7> 
when  a constitutional  or  legislative  union 
took  place. 

The  union  of  England  and  Scotland  under 
one  sovereign  put  an  end  to  the  hostility 
that  had  existed  between  them  for  centuries. 
James  I.  warmly  advocated  the  adoption  of 
measures  to  strengthen  this  union.  The 
two  kingdoms  were,  however,  still  separate, 
each  managing  its  internal  affairs  in  its  own 
way.  The  English  Parliament  refused  to 
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adopt  the  king’s  policy,  ascribing  it  to  his  j 
partiality  for  his  Scottish  subjedts  and  his 
desire  to  benefit  them. 

James  I.  was  a vain,  bigoted  and  pedan- 
tic prince.  He  was  in  the  possession  of 
much  theological  learning,  and  delighted  to 
engage  in  controversies  on  religious  sub- 
jedts. He  loved  to  make  a display  of  his 
wisdom  and  knowledge  in  lengthy  ha- 
rangues. James  was  also  ambitious  of  the 
reputation  of  being  a great  author,  and  he 
wrote  many  books.  He  was  plain  in  person, 
awkward  in  manner,  and  addidted  to  drunk- 
enness. He  was  one  of  the  most  puerile 
and  the  most  presumptuous  of  English 
sovereigns.  9 

His  pedantic  display  of  his  learning 
caused  Henry  IV.  of  France  to  call  him 
“the  wisest  fool  in  Christendom.”  His 
unpopularity  was  fully  demonstrated  by  the 
fadt  that  his  peculiarities  of  person  and  char- 
acter were  publicly  caricatured  in  the  Lon- 
don theaters,  to  the  indescribable  enjoyment 
of  the  people.  The  public  contempt  for  his 
meanness  was  only  surpassed  by  the  public 
resentment  at  his  usurpations. 

James  I.  lacked  the  shrewdness  and  de- 
cision essential  in  a sovereign.  He  was  so 
extreme  a lover  of  peace  as  to  sacrifice  the 
honor  and  dignity  of  his  kingdom,  for  the 
sake  of  living  on  friendly  terms  with  foreign 
governments.  One  of  the  faults  of  James 
was  his  lavishness  of  favors  to  unworthy 
persons. 

James  I.  was  a firm  believer  in  “the  di- 
vine right  of  kings.”  He  believed  that  his 
authority  was  diredlly  derived  from  God, 
and  that  his  power  was  unlimited.  As  “the 
Lord’s  Anointed,”  he  frankly  declared  in 
the  Star  Chamber : “ As  it  is  atheism  and 

blasphemy  to  dispute  what  God  can  do,  so 
it  is  high  contempt  in  a subjedt  to  dispute 
what  a king  can  do,  or  to  say  that  the  king 
can  not  do  this  or  that.  ’ * 

For  this  reason  he  hated  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland,  which  made  the  king 
only  a common  member  of  the  congregation; , 
but  he  was  zealously  attached  to  the  Epis- 
copal Church  of  England,  in  which  the 
monarch  was  considered  the  head  and  origin  | 
4 — 61.-U.  H. 


1 of  all  spiritual  power  ; and  the  great  objedt 
of  James  was  the  suppression  of  Puritanism 
in  England  and  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland, 
and  the  full  establishment  of  Episcopacy  as 
the  only  form  of  religion  throughout  his  do- 
minions. 

The  quiet  of  King  James’  reign  was  soon 
disturbed  by  a conspiracy  to  place  Lady 
Arabella  Stuart,  his  first  cousin,  on  the 
throne  of  England;  but  the  design  of  the 
conspirators  was  easily  frustrated.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  who  was  accused  of  com- 
plicity in  the  plot  in  favor  of  Lady  Arabella, 
and  tried  and  convidted  on  slight  evidence, 
was  held  in  imprisonment  for  twelve  years, 
during  which  he  wrote  his  History  of  the 
World 

Before  James  I.  had  reached  London  he 
had  been  approached  by  Catholics  and 
Puritans ; the  Catholics  basing  their  hopes 
on  his  promise  of  toleration  to  obtain  Cath- 
olic support,  and  the  Puritans  expecting 
much  from  his  Puritan  education;  but  both 
were  doomed  to  disappointment.  As  an 
avowed  Episcopalian,  and  as  the  Head  of 
the  State  Church  of  England,  he  soon  began 
to  execute  the  laws  against  the  Noncon- 
formists more  rigorously  than  Elizabeth  had 
done. 

No  sooner  was  James  I.  seated  on  the 
English  throne  than  he  forgot  his  promises 
of  toleration  to  the  English  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  followed  the  example  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  making  them  pay  an  oppressive 
capitation  tax,  that  he  might  enrich  his 
favorites  and  defray  the  expenses  of  his 
court  festivals.  This  aroused  the  indig- 
nation of  the  Catholics,  some  of  whom 
at  the  instigation  of  Robert  Catesby  re- 
solved upon  a conspiracy  to  blow  up  the 
Parliament  House  with  gunpowder,  at  a 
time  when  the  king,  the  Lords  and  the 
Commons  would  be  assembled  there,  and 
thus  destroy  the  whole  government  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  conspirators  hired  the  cellar  under 
the  House  of  Lords  ostensibly  for  business 
purposes.  Lord  Mounteagle,  a Catholic, 
received  an  anonymous  letter  November  4, 
1605,  warning  him  to  stay  away  from  Par- 
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liament.  He  showed  the  letter  to  Robert 
Cecil,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  the  Parliament 
House  was  at  once  examined.  Thirty-six 
barrels  of  gunpowder  were  found  concealed 
under  a pile  of  wood  and  fagots;  and  Guy 
Fawkes,  the  keeper  of  the  cellar,  was  detected 
in  preparing  slow  matches  for  the  explosion 
on  the  morrow.  Guy  Fawkes  was  seized  and 
executed,  and  his  fellow-conspirators  were 
ferreted  out  and  put  to  death.  This  conspir- 
acy is  known  as  the  Gunpowder  Plot. 

In  consequence  of  this  dangerous  conspir- 
acy, the  English  Roman  Catholics  were 
heavily  fined,  and  compelled  to  take  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  king,  renouncing  the 
Pope’s  right  to  excommunicate  sovereigns 
or  to  absolve  subjects  from  their  allegiance, 
as  well  as  the  doCtrine  that  excommunicated 
sovereigns  might  be  deposed  or  murdered 
by  their  subjects  or  others.  Some  of  the 
Catholics  took  the  oath.  Others  refused  to 
do  so,  at  the  Pope’s  bidding.  The  5th  of 
November,  or  Pope's  Day , has  ever  since 
been  observed  in  England  as  a holiday,  one 
of  the  performances  being  the  burning  of 
Guy  Fawkes  in  effigy. 

James  I.  was  especially  arbitrary  in  mat- 
ters of  religion.  The  great  mass  of  the 
English  nation  had  by  this  time  become 
Puritan;  and,  while  belonging  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  it  disapproved  of  many  cere- 
monies which  had  been  retained  in  the 
Church  service,  and  desired  a return  to  the 
simple  usages  described  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, as  well  as  a more  stringent  observance 
of  the  Sabbath  and  a more  serious  tone  of 
manners.  But  the  king  rejected  the  peti- 
tion of  eight  hundred  clergymen  to  these 
ends;  and  insulted  the  Puritan  divines  whom 
he  had  invited  to  Hampton  Court,  by  a 
frivolous  display  of  his  learning,  and  by 
brutal  expressions  of  contempt  for  their 
grave  remonstrances. 

The  hope  that  the  convention  of  Episcopal 
and  Puritan  divines,  which  James  I.  had 
called  in  1604  to  discuss  the  religious  ques- 
tion, would  harmonize  the  conflicting  re- 
ligious se<5ts  was  not  realized.  The  king, 
who  had  been  the  most  prominent  speaker 
in  behalf  of  the  State  Church,  was  angry 


at  the  obstinacy  of  the  Puritans,  who  failed 
to  be  convinced  by  his  arguments.  He  en- 
deavored to  convert  them  by  a threat  when 
the  convention  closed,  saying:  “I  will  make 
them  conform,  or  I will  harry  them  out  of 
the  land.”  The  persecutions  which  followed 
obliged  multitudes  of  English  subjects  to 
seek  an  asylum  in  foreign  lands. 

The  only  important  result  of  the  conven- 
tion of  Episcopal  and  Puritan  divines,  sum- 
moned by  the  king  in  1604,  was  the  issue  of 
a new  English  translation  of  the  Bible  in 
1611,  known  as  King  James's  Version , the 
one  which  is  still  used  by  most  Protestants 
among  English-speaking  nations,  and  which 
was  revised  by  a body  of  British  and  Amer- 
ican divines  in  1881.  Fifty-four  learned 
English  divines  were  occupied  three  years 
in  the  preparation  of  King  James’s  Bible. 

The  Separatists,  or  Independents,  differed 
from  the  more  moderate  Puritans  in  with- 
drawing entirely  from  the  Established 
Church.  One  congregation,  under  the  Rev. 
John  Robinson,  expecting  no  indulgence  at 
home,  emigrated  to  Holland — that  vigorous 
little  republic  which  had  just  won  its  free- 
dom from  the  iron  hand  of  despotic  Spain, 
and  which  now  offered  an  asylum  to  the  op- 
pressed of  all  lands.  But  the  Pilgrim  Fath- 
ers, being  English  at  heart,  desired  to  live 
under  English  laws  and  to  educate  their 
children  in  the  English  language.  They 
therefore  returned  to  their  native  land  and 
embarked  in  the  Mayjlower  for  the  wilds  of 
America.  They  finally  landed  at  Plymouth 
Rock,  December  21,  1620,  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  a free  state  in  New'  England. 
Puritan  emigration  flowTed  there  for  some 
years.  The  moral  strength  of  these  Puri- 
tan colonists  entered  largely  into  the  char- 
acter of  New  England. 

The  Puritan  colonists  of  New  England 
differed  entirely  from  the  idle  and  dissolute 
adventurers  and  gold  seekers  wrho  founded 
Jamestown  in  Virginia  in  1607,  and  who, 
having  come  to  the  New  World  to  repair 
their  ruined  fortunes,  were  only  saved  from 
starvation  by  the  energy  and  good  sense  of 
Captain  John  Smith,  wTho  insisted  that 
‘‘nothing  was  to  be  expedtedbut  by  labor.” 
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This  settlement  only  began  to  flourish  when 
“men  fell  to  building  houses  and  planting 
com.”  These  settlements  were  made  in  the 
respective  territories  of  the  Plymouth  and 
London  Companies,  chartered  by  King 
James  I.  in  1606.  A full  account  of  these 
English  colonies  in  North  America  will  be 
given  in  a separate  sedtion. 

The  reign  of  James  I.  was  an  era  of  colo- 
nization, not  only  in  America,  but  also  in 
the  North  of  Ireland,  which  had  been  deso- 
lated by  Tyrone’s  Rebellion.  In  the  first 
few  years  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  Earls 
of  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnel,  the  most  powerful 
chieftains  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  were  ac- 
cused of  plotting  to  overthrow  English  au- 
thority in  that  kingdom.  They  saved  them- 
selves by  flight,  and  were  attainted  of  trea- 
son and  outlawed.  In  1608  O’Dogherty, 
an  Irish  chief  of  great  influence,  rebelled, 
and  his  estates  were  declared  forfeited  As 
a result  of  these  unsuccessful  plots  and  re- 
bellions, most  of  the  province  of  Ulster  was 
confiscated  to  the  English  crown. 

Thereupon  King  James  I.  disposed  of  the 
lands  of  that  part  of  Ireland  to  English  and 
Scotch  settlers,  who  so  improved  it  that  it 
soon  became  the  most  flourishing  portion 
of  the  Emerald  Isle.  The  Scotch  settlers 
of  Ulster  were  Presbyterians  ; and  their  de- 
scendants, known  as  Scotch- Irish,  are  the 
most  prosperous  and  contented  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Erin.  Leinster  was  also  colonized 
by  English  and  Scotch  settlers  with  the  same 
success. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  material  im- 
provement of  Ireland,  a deep  injury  was  in- 
flicted upon  the  country.  The  native  Irish 
proprietors  were  driven  from  their  homes 
and  lands  in  numerous  instances  to  make 
room  for  the  English  and  Scotch  settlers, 
thus  implanting  in  the  hearts  of  the  Irish 
people  a sense  of  injustice  which  Great 
Britain  has  not  yet  eradicated. 

The  English  East-India  Company,  which 
was  chartered  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  December 
31,  1600 — the  last  day  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury— had  its  charter  renewed,  and  eredted  its 
first  fadtory  at  Surat,  on  the  western  coast 
of  Hindoostan,  in  1612. 


King  James’s  idea  of  the  “divine  right  of 
kings”  was  the  keynote  to  the  royal  policy 
in  Church  and  State.  When  Parliament 
assembled  in  1604  the  House  of  Commons 
was  largely  Puritan,  and  its  temper  concern- 
ing the  principles  of  absolutism  which  the 
king  endeavored  to  enforce  is  clearly  seen  in 
its  adtion.  The  Commons  petitioned  for  a 
redress  of  grievances  in  matters  of  religion. 
The  king’s  decided  rejection  of  this  petition 
encountered  as  decided  a protest  on  the  part 
of  the  Commons  in  these  words:  “Let  your 
Majesty  be  pleased  to  receive  public  infor- 
mation from  your  Commons  in  Parliament, 
as  well  of  the  abuses  in  the  Church  as  in 
the  civil  State.  Your  Majesty  would  be 
misinformed  if  any  man  should  deliver  that 
the  Kings  of  England  have  any  absolute 
power  in  themselves,  either  to  alter  religion 
or  to  make  any  laws  concerning  the  same, 
otherwise  than  as  in  temporal  causes,  by 
consent  of  Parliament.” 

King  James  I.  claimed  absolute  control 
over  the  liberties  of  the  English  people.  In 
1604  a controversy  arose  between  him  and 
the  House  of  Commons  concerning  the 
claim  by  that  body  of  the  sole  right  to  judge 
of  the  elections  of  its  members.  The  king 
insisted  upon  his  right  to  command  the 
Commons  to  accept  his  decision,  but  the 
House  maintained  its  privileges.  A com- 
promise suggested  by  the  king  obviated  a 
more  serious  misunderstanding. 

King  James  I.  levied  a tax  on  all  exports 
and  imports,  and  procured  a judicial  de- 
cision sustaining  its  legality.  The  House 
of  Commons  then  petitioned  for  a redress 
of  grievances  in  matters  of  state.  The 
king’s  refusal  to  grant  this  petition  called 
forth  another  protest  from  the  Commons, 
and  a prayer  that  a law  be  made  to  declare 
“that  all  impositions  set  upou  your  people, 
their  goods  or  merchandise,  save  only  by 
common  consent  in  Parliament,  are  and 
shall  be  void.”  The  king  promptly  dis- 
solved Parliament,  but  his  necessities  obliged 
him  to  summon  another. 

The  questions  which  divided  the  king  and 
Parliament  became  the  issue  before  the  Eng- 
lish people  in  the  election  of  a new  House 
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of  Commons.  The  new  Parliament  was  de- 
cidedly more  antagonistic  to  the  royal  policy 
than  its  predecessor  had  been  ; as  it  refused 
to  vote  a grant  of  supplies  except  on  condi- 
tions that  the  king  grant  a redress  of  griev- 
ances, particularly  that  of  illegal  imposts. 
The  angry  king  displayed  his  obstinacy  and 
folly  by  again  dissolving  Parliament. 

The  English  people  resisted  the  king’s 
illegal  levy  of  customs,  and  public  sentiment 
was  sustained  by  the  decisions  of  the  courts. 
The  indignant  king  sent  for  the  judges  and 
abused  them  into  promising  to  submit  to  his 
will.  But  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke,  a man  of  numerous  faults,  but 
who  would  not  aid  the  king  in  trampling 
the  laws  of  England  under  foot,  declared 
that  he  would  decide  the  cases  which  came 
before  him  as  a just  judge  should.  James 
I.  at  once  dismissed  Sir  Edward  Coke  from 
the  royal  council;  and,  as  the  honest  judge 
adhered  to  his  determination,  the  king  also 
removed  him  from  the  office  of  Lord  Chief 
Justice  in  1615.  All  classes  of  the  English 
people  regarded  this  a<5t  of  the  king  with 
horror  and  resentment,  as  they  considered  it 
the  announcement  of  his  intention  to  tamper 
with  the  course  of  justice. 

The  breach  between  the  English  people 
and  their  king  was  widened  by  seven  years 
of  absolute  rule,  seven  years  of  extortion. 
The  king  continued  the  illegal  imposts  ; re- 
vived the  odious  benevolences ; practiced  the 
equally  odious  system  of  purveyance , regard- 
less of  law;  renewed  the  sale  of  monopolies, 
and  the  obsolete  system  of  royal  wardship 
giving  to  the  king  during  the  minority  of 
the  heir  the  incomes  of  the  estates  held 
under  military  tenure;  and  sold  patents  of 
nobility  so  freely  that  at  the  time  of  his 
death  one-half  of  the  Peers  of  England 
were  those  which  he  had  created. 

The  royal  right  of  purveyance  was  an  old 
prerogative  of  the  English  crown  by  which 
the  king  had  the  preference  over  all  others 
in  the  purchase  of  supplies.  He  could  take 
the  supplies  at  an  appraised  value,  even 
without  the  owner’s  consent.  The  royal 
officers  frequently  practiced  great  injustice, 
as  the  right  of  purveyance  became  a system 


of  royal  robbery  under  some  of  the  English 
kings.  An  effort  was  made  to  regulate  it  in 
Magna  Charta,  and  also  by  repeated  Par- 
liamentary enactments  during  succeeding 
reigns.  Charles  II.  finally  relinquished  the 
right  for  a compensation. 

The  money  which  King  James  I.  wrung 
from  his  subjects  by  his  illegal  measures 
was  wasted  on  his  corrupt  courtiers,  thus 
exciting  the  indignation  and  disgust  of  the 
English  people. 

The  king  exhibited  his  weakness  in  the 
choice  of  his  personal  favorites,  who  were 
generally  unworthy  persons,  and  who  were 
entrusted  with  the  highest  and  most  respon- 
sible stations  in  the  government.  Robert 
Cecil,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  during  his  life-time 
managed  to  retain  his  influence  over  King 
James  I.;  but  after  that  nobleman’s  death 
the  king  surrendered  himself  entirely  to  his 
favorites. 

The  first  of  these  was  Robert  Carr,  a 
handsome  but  ignorant  Scottish  youth, 
whom  the  king  created  Earl  of  Somerset, 
and  to  whom  he  gave  daily  lessons  in  Latin 
and  in  “king-craft.”  The  royal  favorite  de- 
sired to  marry  the  Countess  of  Essex;  but 
was  advised  by  his  friend,  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury, not  to  do  so.  The  countess  was  so  ir- 
ritated at  this  that  she  persuaded  the  Earl  of 
Somerset  to  have  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  im- 
prisoned in  the  Tower,  where  he  was  soon 
afterward  poisoned.  The  Earl  of  Somer- 
set and  the  Countess  of  Essex,  who  had 
contrived  the  murder,  were  then  married ; 
but  the  crime  threw  the  earl  into  such  a 
state  of  remorse  and  melancholy  as  to  spoil 
his  graceful  gayety  and  make  him  so  dull  a 
companion  that  the  king  became  weary  of 
him.  The  guilt  of  the  earl  and  his  wife  was 
afterward  discovered.  They,  and  all  who 
had  been  accessory  to  the  murder,  were 
tried  and  convicted.  Their  accomplices 
were  executed,  but  the  earl  and  his  wife 
were  only  banished.  They  lived  many 
years,  dragging  out  a most  miserable  life; 
as  their  former  love,  which  had  led  them  to 
murder,  was  changed  to  the  most  deadly 
hatred. 

King  James  I.  had  in  the  meantime  found 
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a new  favorite  in  George  Villiers,  whom  the 
king  raised  by  successive  promotions  to  the 
exalted  rank  of  Duke  of  Buckingham,  also 
creating  him  Prime  Minister.  This  haughty 
favorite,  who  had  an  unbounded  influence 
over  the  king,  displayed  himself  in  Parlia- 
ment, his  velvet  dress  glittering  with  dia- 
monds, openly  parading  the  wealth  wrhich 
he  had  acquired  by  the  acceptance  of  enor- 
mous bribes.  The  only  way  by  which  even 
men  of  the  highest  rank  could  secure  the 
king’s  favor,  obtain  and  retain  public  office, 
or  even  come  into  the  king’s  presence, 
was  to  bribe  this  handsome  but  corrupt 
royal  favorite  and  Prime  Minister. 

The  foreign  policy  of  James  I.  was  no 
more  satisfactory  to  the  English  people  than 
was  his  management  of  the  domestic  affairs 
of  the  kingdom.  The  great  Thirty  Years* 
War  which  broke  out  in  Germany  in  1618 
eventually  involved  most  of  the  great  pow- 
ers of  Europe.  It  was  supposed  that  James 
I.  would  at  least  give  his  moral  support  to 
the  Protestant  cause  in  Germany,  especially 
as  his  daughter  Elizabeth  was  the  wife  of 
the  EleCIor- Palatine,  Frederick  V.,  whom 
the  Protestant  Bohemians  had  chosen  for 
their  king,  in  opposition  to  the  Austrian 
Ferdinand  II.,  who  was  also  Emperor  of 
Germany. 

The  English  Parliament  would  have  wil- 
lingly voted  funds  to  support  the  Protest- 
ant interest  in  Germany,  but  King  James 
I.  had  more  regard  for  the  “divine  right** 
of  the  Austrian  despot  than  for  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  Bohemian  Protest- 
ants. He  consented  to  aid  his  son-in-law 
to  maintain  his  hereditary  dominions,  the 
Palatinate,  but  not  to  secure  possession  of 
Bohemia.  The  sympathies  of  England’s 
Protestant  king  were  wholly  with  Catholic 
Austria  and  Catholic  Spain  against  the 
German  Protestants. 

The  English  people  had  a most  implacable 
hatred  for  Spain;  and  after  the  death  of 
Robert  Cecil,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  the  king 
deliberately  antagonized  this  sentiment  of 
his  subjects.  He  began  to  cultivate  friendly 
relations  with  Spain,  and  commenced  ne- 
gotiations for  the  marriage  of  his  son, 
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Prince  Charles,  with  a Spanish  princess. 
The  war  party  in  England  loudly  demanded 
that  war  be  declared  against  Spain,  in  the 
interest  of  the  German  Protestants  ; but 
James  I.  treated  this  demand  with  contempt, 
and  became  more  intimate  with  Spain,  Eng- 
land’s most  inveterate  enemy. 

For  the  purpose  of  inducing  Spain  to  de- 
clare war  against  England,  the  English 
war  party  had  caused  an  expedition  to  be 
prepared  against  the  Spanish  colony  of  Gui- 
ana, in  South  America,  and  induced  the 
king  to  release  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  1616, 
that  he  might  lead  this  expedition  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  a gold  mine  of  which  he 
knew  and  which  might  enrich  the  king  and 
his  courtiers.  The  king,  however,  only  re- 
leased Raleigh  without  pardoning  him  of 
the  crime  of  complicity  in  the  plot  to  place 
Lady  Arabella  Stuart  on  the  English  throne. 

King  James  I.  allowed  the  expedition  to 
‘sail  for  Guiana,  but  treacherously  informed 
the  Spaniards  of  it.  Raleigh  was  defeated 
with  the  loss  of  his  eldest  son  and  his  entire 
fortune.  On  his  return  voyage  Raleigh  at- 
tempted to  seize  the  Spanish  treasure  gal- 
leons, for  the  purpose  of  forcing  Spain  to 
declare  war  against  England.  To  appease 
the  clamors  of  the  Spanish  government, 
King  James  I.  consented  to  sacrifice  Raleigh; 
and  that  distinguished  personage  was  be- 
headed October  29,  1618,  on  the  sentence  for 
high  treason  which  the  king  had  kept  hang- 
ing over  his  head  for  fourteen  years. 

Raleigh  met  death  with  manliness  and 
dignity.  He  desired  to  see  the  ax,  and  felt 
the  edge  of  it,  remarking  to  the  sheriff: 
* 1 This  is  a sharp  medicine,  but  a sure  remedy 
for  all  evils.”  This  cruel  ac5t  is  an  indelible 
stain  upon  the  character  of  James  I.,  and  at 
the  time  aroused  great  popular  indignation. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had  introduced  potatoes 
into  England  from  South  America,  and  to- 
bacco from  the  West  Indies. 

The  English  people  and  even  the  cour- 
tiers of  James  I.  vainly  appealed  to  the  king 
to  strike  a blow  in  behalf  of  German  Prot- 
estantism. Although  the  interests  of  his 
religion  and  the  welfare  of  his  son-in-law 
demanded  his  intervention,  he  steadfastly 
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refused  to  prevent  Spain  from  engaging  in 
the  struggle  in  Germany.  He  believed  that 
the  Spanish  king’s  friendship  for  himself 
would  induce  him  at  his  request  to  relin- 
quish his  designs  upon  the  Palatinate;  but 
he  was  freed  from  this  delusion  when  the  * 
Spanish  army  invaded  and  subdued  his  son- 
in-law’s  hereditary  dominions,  after  that 
prince’s  expulsion  from  Bohemia. 

James  I.  was  frightened  by  the  burst  of 
fury  which  broke  forth  from  the  English 
nation,  and  he  was  also  angry  for  the  mo- 
ment at  being  so  easily  duped  by  Spain,  so 
that  he  permitted  a national  subscription  to 
provide  funds  to  enable  the  Eledtor- Pala- 
tine to  raise  an  army  for  his  defense,  and 
summoned  a Parliament,  which  he  opened 
with  a speech  which  led  his  subjedts  to  hope 
that  he  would  at  least  adt  as  a Protestant 
king  should. 

James  I.  did  obtain  a cessation  of  hostili- 
ties for  a single  summer  by  threatening  to 
make  war  on  Spain  if  she  continued  her  at- 
tack upon  the  Palatinate;  but,  when  the 
Catholic  League  of  Germany  had  effedted 
the  conquest  of  the  Upper  Palatinate,  he 
entered  into  the  same  friendly  relations  with 
Philip  IV.  of  Spain  that  he  had  cultivated 
with  Philip  III.,  leaving  his  son-in-law  to 
his  fate.  During  the  remaining  few  years 
of  his  reign  he  abstained  from  intervention 
in  favor  of  the  Protestants  of  Continental 
Europe,  giving  the  benefit  of  his  friendship 
to  Spain,  being  influenced  thereto  by  his 
eagerness  to  secure  a Spanish  bride  for  his 
son. 

In  the  meantime  the  general  demand  of 
the  English  people  for  another  Parliament 
forced  the  king  to  issue  writs  for  a new 
election;  and  the  Parliament  of  1621  was 
the  most  famous  of  his  reign,  in  consequence 
of  the  boldness  with  which  it  resisted  the 
king’s  unlawful  assumptions  and  attacked 
abuses  and  corruption. 

This  Parliament  reasserted  a privilege 
which  had  long  fallen  into  disuse,  by  im- 
peaching the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Bacon, 
the  greatest  philosopher  of  England  and 
one  of  the  greatest  of  all  time,  on  the 
charge  of  having  accepted  bribes  and  for 


other  corrupt  practices — an  intolerable  stain 
on  the  honor  of  his  exalted  station  and  of 
the  English  nation.  He  was  dismissed  from 
his  high  office  with  ignominy,  and  also  con- 
demned to  pay  a fine  of  forty  thousand 
pounds,  to  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  and 
to  perpetual  exclusion  from  office.  The 
king  soon  remitted  his  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, but  the  stigma  could  never  be  re- 
moved from  a name  which  would  otherwise 
have  shone  as  one  of  the  brightest  in  Eng- 
lish history.  James  I.  would  have  stopped 
Bacon’s  impeachment  as  an  attack  upon  the 
crown  itself  had  not  the  Lord  Chancellor 
incurred  the  hostility  of  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, who  induced  the  king  to  leave 
Bacon  to  his  fate. 

This  Parliament  then  appealed  to  King 
James  I.  to  aid  the  German  Protestants,  to 
make  war  on  Spain  instead  of  a treaty  of 
alliance  with  that  power,  and  to  secure  a 
Protestant  instead  of  a Catholic  bride  for 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  As  the  committee 
which  the  House  of  Commons  sent  to 
communicate  their  demands  to  the  king 
was  anounced  to  His  Majesty,  he  uttered 
the  following  ironical  order ; “Bring  stools 
for  the  ambassadors.  ’ ’ 

The  boldness  of  the  Commons  offended 
the  king,  who  forbade  any  further  discussion 
of  the  affairs  of  state.  He  sharply  told  them 
that  all  their  rights  and  powers  were  derived 
from  himself  and  from  the  gracious  permis- 
sion of  his  ancestors,  and  that  he  would 
maintain  their  lawful  liberties  only  so  long 
as  they  kept  within  the  bounds  of  their  duty. 

When  the  king’s  commands  were  repeated 
by  the  committee  on  its  return  to  the  House, 
a member  of  the  Commons  said:  “Let  us 
pray,  and  then  consider  of  this  great  busi- 
ness.’’ The  representatives  of  the  English 
people  replied  to  the  king’s  insolent  com- 
mands and  assumptions  in  the  following 
resolution:  “The  liberties,  franchises,  privi- 
leges and  jurisdictions  of  Parliament  are  the 
ancient  and  undoubted  birthright  and  in- 
heritance of  the  subjedts  of  England.” 

The  king  sent  for  the  journals  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  with  his  own  hand 
tore  out  the  leaves  containing  the  manly 
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protest,  after  which  he  dissolved  Parliament 
in  great  wrath;  but  within  two  years  his 
necessities  forced  him  to  call  for  the  election 
of  a new  Parliament.  Although  James  I. 
might  destroy  the  records  of  Parliament,  he 
could  not  extinguish  the  spirit  of  liberty 
enkindled  afresh  in  the  hearts  of  the  patriot 
Commons  and  of  the  English  people  whom 
they  represented.  It  was  a very  fortunate 
circumstance  for  the  cause  of  English  con- 
stitutional freedom  that  the  extravagant 
government  of  James  I.  squandered  more 
money  even  in  peace  than  that  of  Elizabeth 
had  ever  expended  in  war;  as  his  necessities 
threw  him  into  growing  dependence  upon 
Parliament. 

Prince  Henry,  the  king’s  eldest  son,  died 
in  1612,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  English 
nation,  which  thus  experienced  a great  loss, 
as  the  dignity  and  orderly  virtue  of  the 
prince’s  little  court  was  a silent  rebuke  to 
the  corrupt  and  extravagant  royal  house- 
hold. “ Baby  Charles,”  the  king’s  remain- 
ing son,  then  became  the  heir  to  the  crowns 
of  England  and  Scotland. 

Notwithstanding  the  deep  public  feeling 
and  the  long  cherished  policy  of  England, 
James  I.  resolved  to  secure  the  marriage  of 
his  son  to  a Spanish  Infanta,  thus  disre- 
garding the  remonstrances  of  Parliament 
and  of  all  his  nobles  and  counselors  except 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  To  please  Spain, 
he  refused  to  aid  the  German  Protestants, 
thus  allowing  the  struggle  for  Bohemia  to 
grow  into  the  great  Thirty  Years*  War, 
while  he  suspended  all  the  laws  against 
popery  at  home.  King  Philip  IV.  of  Spain 
was  in  favor  of  the  marriage,  but  resolved 
to  profit  by  the  eagerness  of  James  I.  and 
make  him  pay  dearly  for  the  match. 

In  1623  Prince  Charles  and  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  undertook  a romantic  journey 
into  Spain  to  see  the  Infanta  and  complete 
the  marriage  contract.  When  they  arrived 
at  Madrid  they  were  treated  with  great 
speCt  by  King  Philip  IV. ; but  the  insolent 
manners  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  of- 
fended the  haughty  Spaniards ; and,  as  he 
perceived  that  he  would  not  find  any  favor 
from  a Spanish  queen  when  Prince  Charles 
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became  King  of  England,  he  used  his  great 
influence  against  the  match,  thus  breaking 
off  the  negotiations  with  the  Spanish  court. 
This  result  was  celebrated  in  England  with 
bonfires  and  unbounded  rejoicings.  Prince 
Charles  was  affianced  to  Henrietta  Maria, 
sister  of  King  Louis  XIII.  of  France  ; but 
before  the  marriage  was  consummated  King 
James  I.  died  of  the  ague,  March  27,  1625. 
It  was  during  the  reign  of  James  I.  that 
Shakespeare  died,  D.  1616. 

Charles  I.,  the  son  and  successor  of 
James  I.,  was  in  his  twenty-fifth  year  when 
he  became  King  of  England  and  Scotland. 
He  had  been  very  popular  with  all  classes 
before  his  accession,  and  the  English  people 
had  hoped  for  much  by  the  change  of  sov- 
ereigns. Charles  I.  was  a remarkably  hand- 
some man,  with  a body  of  middle  stature, 
of  great  natural  vigor,  and  finely  propor- 
tioned. He  was  gracious  and  dignified  in 
his  bearing,  and  “of  a sweet  but  melancholy 
aspeCt.”  He  excelled  in  horsemanship  and 
manly  sports,  and  was  endowed  with  many 
of  the  qualities  of  an  excellent  sovereign. 

Charles  I.  was  unsurpassed  in  domestic 
virtue  by  any  sovereign  that  has  reigned 
over  England.  He  showed  a good  example 
to  his  courtiers  and  subjects  in  the  morality 
and  regularity  of  his  conduCt.  He  was 
moderate  in  all  his  habits  and  expenses,  re- 
fined in  his  manners,  humane  and  gentle  in 
his  disposition,  kind  and  affectionate  by 
nature,  and  a most  tender  husband  and 
father.  He  was  hasty  in  temper,  but  gen- 
erous and  forgiving.  He  had  great  taste 
for  art  and  literature,  and  his  mind  was 
highly  cultivated.  He  had  extraordinary 
talents  for  reasoning  and  argument;  but,  on 
account  of  his  indecision  of  character,  he 
seldom  aCted  as  wisely  as  he  could  talk,  and 
was  frequently  swayed  by  the  counsels  of 
men  of  inferior  capacity. 

But  unfortunately  for  King  Charles  I., 
he  had  imbibed  his  father’s  ideas  of  abso- 
lute power;  and  he  ascended  the  thrones  of 
England  and  Scotland  with  the  resolute  de- 
termination to  make  himself  the  absolute 
master  of  his  subjects.  He  considered 
himself  superior  to  the  laws  of  the  realm. 
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and  looked  upon  every  effort  to  restridt  his 
power  within  the  limits  of  the  English  con- 
stitution as  downright  treason  to  the  crown. 
Ascending  the  English  throne  with  such 


Charles’s  fatal  defedt  as  a king  was  his 
falsity  of  charadter  which  canceled  the  most 
solemn  engagements  and  deprived  him  of 
all  claims  to  confidence.  It  may  have  been 


KING  CHARLES  I. 

I By  permission  of  Magazine  of  American  History.] 


Ideas  of  the  “divine  right  of  kings,”  at  the  j his  misfortune,  rather  than  his  crime,  that 
most  critical  period  of  England’s  history,  I he  was  unable  to  believe  in  the  wisdom  or 
he  was  not  likely  to  reform  the  evils  from  even  in  the  honesty  of  any  theory  of  gov- 
which  England  had  suffered  so  long.  | ernment  but  his  own,  or  to  perceive  that  his 
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throne  could  never  be  firm  until  it  was 
“broad-based  upon  the  people’s  will.” 

A few  weeks  after  his  accession,  Charles 
I.  married  the  Princess  Henrietta  Maria, 
daughter  of  the  murdered  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  to  whom  he  had  been  betrothed 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  father’s  reign, 
as  we  have  already  noticed.  This  royal 
marriage  was  not  pleasing  to  the  English 
people,  as  the  new  queen  was  a Roman 
Catholic.  A retinue  of  priests  of  her  own 
religious  faith  accompanied  her  to  England, 
and  these  priests  undertook  to  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  the  English  court  to  such  an 
extent  that  numberless  quarrels  resulted 
therefrom. 

These  priests  induced  the  queen  to  make 
a pilgrimage  to  Tyburn,  the  place  for  the 
hanging  of  the  lowest  malefactors,  and 
where  some  Roman  Catholics  had  been  ex- 
ecuted during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
This  proceeding  excited  such  intense  popu- 
lar indignation  in  England  that  the  queen’s 
French  attendants  were  sent  back  to  their 
own  country.  The  French  court  submitted 
an  apology  for  their  conduct,  and  the  queen 
was  permitted  to  have  a Roman  Catholic 
bishop  and  twelve  Roman  Catholics  priests 
attached  to  her  household. 

Little  had  been  heard  of  constitutional 
liberty  in  England  during  the  entire  period 
that  the  Tudor  dynasty  occupied  the  Eng- 
lish throne — a result  consequent  upon  the 
destruction  of  the  mediaeval  baronage  of 
England  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  As  we 
have  now  come  to  the  threshold  of  a re- 
newal of  the  struggle  for  English  constitu- 
tional liberty,  a brief  retrospect  will  render 
the  course  of  events  upon  which  we  are  now 
about  to  enter  more  intelligble. 

Mediaeval  civilization  in  Europe  was 
based  on  the  Feudal  System;  and  in  Eng- 
land both  went  down  in  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses,  a'ong  with  the  proud  baronage 
founded  by  the  Norman  Conqueror.  The 
Wars  of  the  Roses  reduced  England  to  the 
verge  of  anarchy  ; and  a stable  throne  was 
the  only  power  that  saved  the  country,  or 
that  was  able  to  save  it,  from  total  anarchy. 
All  parties  and  classes  of  Englishmen  there- 
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fore  turned  to  the  throne  with  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation. 

The  new  English  nobility,  the  land  own- 
ers and  the  moneyed  classes,  remembering 
the  communistic  and  leveling  doCtrines  of 
John  Ball  and  the  leaders  of  Wat  Tyler’s 
Rebellion,  looked  to  the  throne  for  protec- 
tion from  another  peasant  revolt. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  conscious 
of  the  silent  but  vigorous  growth  of  the 
ideas  implanted  by  Wickliffe,  turned  to  the 
throne  to  save  it  from  another  reformation. 

The  English  masses,  having  suffered  from 
the  evils  of  a disputed  succession,  were  ready 
to  welcome  any  dynasty  with  sufficient 
strength  to  save  them  from  the  horrors  of 
another  civil  war. 

The  House  of  Commons — that  great  hope 
of  the  English  nation  during  the  reigns  of 
the  Plantagenets — had  degenerated  into  a 
mere  appendage  of  the  crown,  in  conse- 
quence of  a sweeping  restriction  of  the 
elective  franchise,  and  a wholesale  corrup- 
tion in  the  election  of  its  members;  and 
under  some  of  the  Tudor  sovereigns  it  had 
become  the  great  instrument  of  royal  op- 
pression. 

During  the  Tudor  period  the  English 
sovereigns  gradually  came  into  possession 
of  all  the  powers  of  Church  and  State,  thus 
making  themselves  absolute  monarchs.  It 
was  natural  that  the  sovereign  should  be- 
come arbitrary.  It  was  not  strange  that  he 
should  grow  despotic. 

But,  even  in  the  very  midst  of  this  abso- 
lute rule,  silent  forces  were  sapping  the 
foundations  of  this  absolutism ; and  these 
forces  were  destined  to  effect  the  overthrow 
of  this  absolute  royal  power  in  the  course 
of  human  events.  The  invention  of  the 
art  of  printing  tended  to  a general  diffusion 
of  knowlege  and  a consequent  elevation  of 
the  masses.  An  enlightened  public  senti- 
ment concerning  the  relation  of  sovereign 
and  subject,  that  was  far  in  advance  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  government,  was 
silently  growing  up  in  England.  As  con- 
victions of  the  sacredness  of  human  rights 
grew  strong,  faith  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
“divine  right  of  kings”  grew  weak.  The 
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advocates  of  that  dodtrine  claimed  the 
Christian  Scriptures  as  their  authority, 
basing  their  claims  upon  St.  Paul’s  injunc- 
tion : “Resist  not  the  powers  that  be,  for 
they  are  ordained  of  God.”  As  the  kings 
were  “the  powers  that  be,”  they  claimed 
that  resistance  to  them  was  opposition  and 
disobedience  to  God. 

As  we  have  seen,  James  I.  was  a firm  be- 
liever in  the  “divine  right  of  kings,”  and 
was  extremely  jealous  of  any  encroachment 
on  the  royal  prerogative.  He  was  resolved 
to  preserve  and  extend  the  absolute  power 
which  the  Tudors  had  wielded  ; and,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  was  consequently  involved  in 
a continual  contest  with  the  English  Par- 
liament, which  was  determined  to  assert  its 
own  rights,  and  to  uphold  the  liberties  of 
the  English  people.  Though  he  repeatedly 
dissolved  Parliaments,  the  next  were  always 
sure  to  be  more  obstinate  than  their  prede- 
cessors. 

It  was  therefore  evident  that  a collision 
between  king  and  people  was  at  hand  in 
England  during  the  reign  of  James  I.  At 
his  death  there  was  a brief  lull  in  the  civil 
storm  that  was  soon  to  break  over  the  head 
of  his  son  and  successor.  It  will  always  be 
wondered  how  Charles  I.  could  be  so  thor- 
oughly blind  to  the  signs  of  the  times  and 
the  spirit  of  the  age  that  he  should  not 
profit  by  his  father’s  political  errors,  but 
that  he  should  obstinately  pursue  his  fath- 
er’s foolish  policy. 

The  struggle  which  was  soon  to  hurry 
England  into  the  throes  of  revolution  was 
defined  very  clearly.  It  was  constitutional 
liberty  versus  royal  prerogative — an  op- 
pressed people  against  a tyrannical  king. 
The  English  people,  whom  the  crown  alone 
was  able  to  rescue  from  the  robber  barons 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  II. , and  whom  the 
patriot  barons  alone  could  protect  against 
royal  tyranny  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
III. — this  great  English  people  had  finally 
outgrown  dependence  on  king  and  baron, 
and  eventually  proved  stronger  than  both. 
This  great  people  thus  became  the  pioneers 
of  modern  constitutional  freedom  against 
the  “divine  right  of  kings.” 


At  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Charles  I. 
public  feeling  in  England  ran  high  against 
Roman  Catholicism.  The  Thirty  Years’ 
War  in  Germany,  which  had  commenced  in 
a contest  between  the  Eledlor- Palatine  Fred- 
erick V.  and  Ferdinand  II.  of  Austria  for 
the  crown  of  Bohemia,  had,  as  we  have 
seen,  widened  into  a life  and  death  struggle 
between  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants. 

In  addition  to  the  sympathy  which  Eng- 
lish Protestants  felt  for  their  brethren  in 
Germany,  they  were  naturally  interested  in 
behalf  of  the  Elector- Palatine  because  he 
was  the  son-in-law  of  King  James  I.  Spain 
having  openly  taken  sides  with  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  II.  and  the  Catholic  cause,  Eng- 
land had  entered  the  lists  against  Spain,  in 
addition  to  sending  a small  army  to  the  aid 
of  the  Eledlor- Palatine. 

The  war  with  Spain  lagged  through  the 
indifference  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
whom  Charles  I.  retained  as  Prime  Minister, 
and  to  whose  pernicious  influence  the  young 
king  completely  surrendered  himself.  As 
Charles  I.  began  his  reign  with  an  empty 
exchequer  he  called  upon  Parliament  for  a 
subsidy;  but  the  House  of  Commons  was 
now  composed  of  able  and  patriotic  men, 
who  loved  their  country  and  who  were 
keenly  aware  of  the  perils  which  menaced 
her.  Said  one  of  these  sturdy  Commons: 
‘ ‘ England  is  the  last  monarchy  who  yet  re- 
tains her  liberties.  Let  them  not  perish 
now!” 

Suspicious  of  the  king’s  intentions,  and 
watchful  of  the  liberties  of  England,  the 
Commons  House  of  Parliament  granted  the 
customs  called  tonnage  and  poundage  for  but 
one  year,  instead  of  for  the  king’s  life-time. 
Charles  I.  resented  this  limitation  and  re- 
fused to  accept  the  vote,  and  then  proceeded 
to  levy  the  customs  on  his  own  authority. 
Parliament  proceeded  to  discuss  the  public 
grievances,  whereupon  it  was  dissolved 
by  the  angry  king,  who  had  fully  resolved 
to  enforce  the  dodtrine  of  the  “divine  right 
of  kings.”  The  king’s  resort  to  a forced 
loan  afforded  but  a temporary  relief,  and 
aroused  the  most  intense  popular  indigna- 
tion. The  English  people  were  fully  as  re- 
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solved  to  assert  their  rights  and  liberties  as 
the  king  was  to  carry  into  pra<5tice  his  no- 
tions of  the  royal  prerogative. 

An  English  expedition  under  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  against  Cadiz  ended  in  fail- 
ure, leaving  King  Charles  I.  deeply  involved 
in  debt.  In  his  necessities  the  king  was 
obliged  to  summon  a new  Parliament.  This 
Parliament  convened  in  1626  ; but,  instead 
of  voting  a grant  of  supplies  to  the  king, 
the  House  of  Commons,  under  the  guidance 
of  that  fearless  patriot,  Sir  John  Eliot,  pro- 
ceeded to  impeach  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown.  Charges  of  corruption  against  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  were  carried  in  the 
House;  and  Eliot,  in  a speech  of  fiery  elo- 
quence, arraigned  the  royal  favorite  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  angry  king 
sent  the  sturdy  patriot  to  imprisonment  in 
the  Tower.  The  refusal  of  the  Commons 
to  a <51  on  public  affairs  forced  the  baffled 
king  to  release  the  patriotic  Eliot,  but  their 
request  for  the  dismissal  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  caused  the  exasperated  king 
to  dissolve  this  Parliament  also. 

The  illegal  taxation,  in  the  form  of  benev- 
olences and  forced  loans,  which  the  king  now 
resorted  to,  threw  the  whole  kingdom  into  a 
ferment  and  aroused  the  English  people  to 
resistance.  Although  many  of  the  clergy 
preached  the  dodtrine  of  absolute  passive 
obedience , men  in  every  part  of  England  re- 
fused to  give  or  lend  to  the  king,  and  the 
royal  commissioners  were  driven  from  the 
towns  with  cries  of  “A  Parliament!  a Parlia- 
ment ! else  no  subsidies !”  Poor  men  were 
punished  for  their  refusal  by  being  drafted 
into  the  army  or  navy.  Two  hundred  gen- 
tlemen of  fortune  were  imprisoned  and 
finally  brought  before  the  Council.  Among 
these  was  the  resolute  John  Hampden,  that 
sturdy  patriot  and  lover  of  liberty  whose 
name  has  ever  since  been  cherished  by 
Englishmen.  He  declared  that  he  “could 
be  content  to  lend,”  but  he  feared  to  bring 
upon  himself  the  curse  in  Magna  Charta 
against  all  who  violated  that  solemn  com- 
pact between  king  and  people.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly punished  by  a still  more  severe 
imprisonment. 


Though  Spain  and  Catholic  Germany  were 
now  in  open  hostility  to  England,  and 
though  the  war  with  Spain  had  resulted  in 
miserable  failure,  Charles  I.  had  the  rash- 
ness to  rush  into  a war  with  France  also,  at 
a time  when  he  was  utterly  penniless  and  at 
variance  with  his  subjects.  As  he  had 
broken  the  stipulation  which  had  been  made 
between  England  and  France  when  he  be- 
came betrothed  to  the  Princess  Henrietta 
Maria,  which  provided  for  toleration  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  England,  Richelieu  and 
Olivarez,  the  able  Prime  Ministers  of  France 
and  Spain  respectively,  planned  a joint  in- 
vasion of  England.  The  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham sought  to  checkmate  this  Franco- 
Spanish  scheme  of  invasion  by  an  attack  on 
France.  He  sailed  from  England  with  a 
large  fleet  to  the  relief  of  La  Rochelle,  the 
Huguenot  stronghold,  which  was  then  be- 
sieged by  the  French  Catholics;  but  his  mis- 
management cost  him  two- thirds  of  his  ex- 
pedition and  accomplished  nothing.  This 
second  naval  disaster  of  the  Duke  of  Buck 
ingham,  more  humiliating  than  that  against 
Cadiz,  left  King  Charles  I.  still  more  deeply 
in  debt,  thus  forcing  him  to  summon  an- 
other Parliament. 

The  English  people,  now  thoroughly 
aroused  to  a sense  of  the  danger  with  which 
their  liberties  were  threatened,  returned  a 
House  of  Commons  more  resolute  in  its  hos- 
tility to  the  king  than  its  predecessors.  This 
Parliament  of  1628  also  demanded  a redress 
of  popular  grievances  as  the  condition  on 
which  it  would  vote  a grant  of  money.  It 
arrayed  its  grievances  and  formulated  its  de- 
mands in  a famous  document  called  the 
Petition  of  Right , A.  D.  1628,  which  has  justly 
been  styled  “The  Second  Great  Charter  of 
English  Liberties.  * ’ After  enumerating  the 
laws  of  Edward  I.  and  Edward  III.  which 
guaranteed  the  rights  of  the  subject,  and 
complaining  that,  in  addition  to  arbitrary 
taxes,  imprisonments  and  executions,  large 
bodies  of  soldiers  and  sailors  had  recently 
been  quartered  in  private  houses,  to  the  great 
grievance  and  vexation  of  the  people,  the  pe- 
tition closed  by  “humbly  praying  His  Most 
Excellent  Majesty”  for  relief  from  all  these 
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grievances,  ‘‘according  to  the  laws  and 
statutes  of  this  realm.” 

The  king’s  refusal  to  sign  this  great  docu- 
ment was  answered  by  Parliament  in  another 
state  paper  called  a “ Remonstrance  on  the 
State  of  the  Kingdom.”  The  remonstrance 
was  aimed  at  the  Duke  of  Buckingham;  and 
when  that  official’s  name  was  mentioned  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  forbade 
any  further  discussion,  saying  that  he  held 
a royal  order  against  permitting  any  mem- 
ber to  speak  against  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown. 

This  diredt  royal  interference  with  the 
right  of  free  speech,  one  of  the  most  un- 
questioned privileges  of  the  English  Parlia- 
ment, produced  a scene  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  words  fail  to  describe.  The 
eloquent  Sir  John  Eliot,  who  was  addressing 
the  House,  sank  into  his  seat,  stunned  with 
amazement.  After  a few  moments  of  death- 
like silence,  followed  by  sounds  of  sup- 
pressed excitement,  the  House  was  in  an 
uproar.  Exclamations  of  Amazement,  grief 
and  indignation  broke  forth  from  the  as- 
tounded Commons.  Some  wept,  and  others 
prayed.  Members  took  the  floor  to  address 
the  House,  and  then  sank  into  their  seats, 
overcome  with  emotion.  The  venerable  Sir 
Edward  Coke  finally  arose,  and  in  bitter 
invedtive  denounced  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham as  the  author  of  all  the  perils  that 
threatened  the  liberties  of  England. 

Alarmed  by  the  dangers  that  menaced  his 
favorite  Minister,  King  Charles  I.  sought  to 
allay  the  storm  by  signing  the  Petition  of 
Right.  But  it  was  too  late.  The  House  of 
Commons  had  resolved  upon  the  destruction 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  pressed 
the  ‘‘Remonstrance  on  the  State  of  the 
Kingdom;”  whereupon  the  king  hastily 
prorogued  the  House.  The  public  joy  at 
the  king’s  adtion  in  signing  the  Petition  of 
Right  was  signalized  by  ringing  bells  and 
blazing  bonfires,  as  the  English  people  then 
thought  that  royal  oppression  would  be 
ended. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  soon  ceased  to 
be  an  objedt  of  anxiety  to  either  the  king  or 
the  Commons.  While  preparing  to  take 


charge  of  another  expedition  to  relieve  La 
Rochelle,  he  was  assassinated  at  Ports- 
mouth, August  23,  1628,  by  a melancholy 
and  enthusiastic  Puritan  Irishman  named 
Felton,  who  had  been  discharged  from  the 
public  service.  The  assassin  had  followed 
the  obnoxious  Prime  Minister  for  several 
days  like  a shadow,  without  being  able  to 
effedt  his  purpose.  Finally,  as  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  was  passing  through  a door- 
way, he  turned  to  speak  to  Sir  Thomas 
Fryer,  who  was  following  him,  when  Felton 
suddenly  reached  over  Sir  Thomas’s  shoul- 
der and  stabbed  the  duke  in  the  breast  with 
a knife.  The  duke  exclaimed:  ‘‘The  villain 
has  killed  me!”  He  then  pulled  the  knife 
from  his  wound  and  fell  dead. 

No  one  had  seen  the  blow  nor  the  person 
who  inflidted  it;  but  a hat  being  picked  up, 
on  the  inside  of  which  was  sewed  a paper 
containing  four  or  five  lines  of  the  ‘‘  Remon- 
strance on  the  State  of  the  Kingdom,”  it 
was  conjedtured  that  the  hat  belonged  to 
the  assassin;  and,  while  those  present  were 
conjediuring  whose  hat  it  might  be,  a man 
without  a hat  was  seen  walking  very  com- 
posedly before  the  door.  One  of  the  by- 
standers cried  out:  “Here  he  is!”  Others 
ran  up,  inquiring:  ‘‘Which  is  he?”  The 
man  replied  very  sedately:  ‘‘I  am  he!” 
He  disdained  denying  the  murder,  but 
gloried  in  the  adt,  saying  that  he  had  con- 
sidered the  Duke  of  Buckingham  an  enemy 
of  his  country,  and  therefore  deserving  of 
death.  When  asked  at  whose  instigation 
he  had  murdered  the  duke  he  replied  that 
they  need  not  trouble  themselves  as  to  that 
matter,  that  his  conscience  alone  prompted 
him  to  do  the  deed,  and  that  no  man  on 
earth  could  induce  him  to  adt  contrary  to  its 
didtates.  He  was  tried,  condemned  and 
executed,  dying  with  the  same  degree  of 
constancy.  There  were  many  who  admired 
not  only  his  fortitude,  but  also  the  deed 
for  which  he  met  death  on  the  scaffold. 

An  explanation  is  necessary  concerning 
the  persistency  with  which  the  House  of 
Commons  pursued  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
even  after  King  Charles  I.  had  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  all  the  offenses  charged 
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against  him.  It  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  a 
settled  principle  of  the  English  monarchy 
that  “the  king  can  do  no  wrong.”  In  case 
of  wrong  doing  by  the  government,  the 
king’s  Ministers  are  held  responsible ; and 
the  only  way  to  coerce  or  punish  the  king 
himself,  without  the  extreme  resort  of  revo- 
lution, is  the  removal  or  punishment  of  the 
Ministers. 

The  House  of  Commons,  at  its  next  ses- 
sion in  1629,  summoned  the  collectors  of 
the  illegal  taxes  to  its  bar.  They  appeared, 
but  refused  to  answer,  pleading  the  king’s 
orders.  The  Speaker,  Sir  John  Finch,  was 
about  to  adjourn  the  House,  in  obedience  to 
a royal  order.  The  House  was  instantly 
in  an  uproar.  The  Sjxeaker  was  held 
down  in  his  chair  by  some  of  the  members, 
while  others  kept  the  doors  locked  against 
the  king’s  messenger  until  some  resolutions 
offered  by  Sir  John  Eliot  were  passed  by  ac- 
clamation rather  than  by  vote.  These  reso- 
lutions denounced  “as  a capital  enemy  of 
the  kingdom  any  Minister  who  shall  seek  to 
change  the  established  religion  or  advise  the 
levying  of  taxes  without  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment.” The  House  then  unlocked  its  doors 
and  allowed  itself  to  be  dissolved. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  this  dissolution, 
Charles  I.  announced  that  he  would  hence- 
forth rule  without  a Parliament.  The  earn- 
estness of  the  king’s  threat  was  proven  by 
eleven  years  of  personal  government,  dur- 
ing which  Parliament  was  not  once  assem- 
bled, and  which  constitute  one  of  the  gloom- 
iest periods  in  English  history.  Nine  of 
the  leaders  of  the  popular  party  were  im- 
prisoned in  the  Tower,  among  whom  was 
the  illustrious  patriot,  Sir  John  Eliot,  who 
died  within  the  walls  of  that  historic  state 
prison. 

The  English  fleet  arrived  before  La  Ro- 
chelle too  late  to  relieve  the  beleaguered 
Huguenots,  who  were  forced  to  surrender 
that  stronghold  under  the  very  eyes  of  their 
English  allies.  Poverty  soon  compelled 
King  Charles  I.  to  make  peace  with  his  for- 
eign foes. 

After  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  Charles  I.  inaugurated  a new 


policy,  amounting  almost  to  a change  in  the 
constitution  of  England.  Hitherto  the  king 
had  chosen  his  personal  favorites,  or  men 
whom  he  considered  able  statesmen,  for  his 
Ministers,  regardless  of  the  opinions  or 
wishes  of  the  people. 

Charles  I.  now  selected  his  chief  Ministers 
from  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party  which 
had  opposed  the  new  royal  assumptions, 
thus  making  it  their  interest  to  maintain  the 
power  which  had  made  them  its  represent- 
atives. But  the  king  did  not  derive  all  the 
advantages  from  this  policy  that  he  ex- 
pected; as  his  views  were  so  directly  opposed 
to  the  opinions  of  the  Puritans  that  the 
leaders  whom  he  had  gained  lost  all  influ- 
ence with  their  party  from  that  moment,  and 
were  even  pursued  as  traitors  with  implaca- 
ble resentment. 

The  chief  of  these  popular  leaders  who 
accepted  office  under  the  king  was  Sir 
Thomas  Wentworth,  whom  the  king  raised 
by  successive  promotions  to  the  rank  of 


EAR  I,  OF  STRAFFORD. 


Earl  of  Strafford,  and  whom  he  made  his 
Prime  Minister.  Wentworth  had  spoken  in 
favor  of  popular  rights  only  because  of  his 
hatred  and  jealousy  of  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham ; but  no  sooner  had  the  assassination 
of  that  royal  favorite  made  wajr  for  his  rise 
into  power  than  he  threw  off  the  mask  and 
used  his  great  abilities  in  building  up  the 
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power  of  the  crown.  The  king  also  raised 
his  new  Prime  Minister  to  the  dignity  of 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  After  sub- 
duing that  restless  country,  the  new  Lord 
Lieutenant  raised  a fleet  and  army  therefrom 
to  enforce  the  royal  will  in  England  and 
Scotland.  The  arbitrary  court  of  the  Star 
Chamber  had  jurisdiction  over  offenses 
against  the  king. 

Charles  I.  also  attempted  to  establish  the 
Episcopal  Church  on  a firmer  basis,  and  to 
suppress  Puritanism  in  England  and  Pres- 
byterianism in  Scotland,  with  the  view  of 
checking  the  rapid  growth  of  republican 
principles  among  the  English  people.  For 
the  purpose  of  accomplishing  this  end,  the 
king  appointed  the  zealous  William  Laud, 
Bishop  of  London,  to  the  dignity  of  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  Laud  caused  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Paul’s,  in  London,  to  be 
consecrated  anew,  and  the  churches  to  be 
supplied  with  numerous  images  and  orna- 
ments, and  imposed  upon  the  Puritans  cere- 
monies and  observances  hitherto  unpracticed 
by  the  Church  of  England. 

Archbishop  Laud,  who  thus  became  the 
chief  agent  in  a religious  tyranny  which 
almost  drove  both  England  and  Scotland  to 
revolt,  improved  every  opportunity  to  preach 
submission  to  the  “Lord’s  Anointed”  in  the 
payment  of  taxes ; and  he  demanded  from 
English  Puritans  and  Scotch  Presbyterians 
a stridt  conformity  to  his  own  rules  for  pub- 
lic worship. 

Charles  I.  had  inherited  his  father’s 
hatred  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  ; and, 
by  a most  illegal  assumption  of  power,  he 
sought  to  impose  upon  Scotland  the  lit- 
urgy and  usages  of  the  Church  of  England. 
He  also  renewed  his  father’s  law  encourag- 
ing public  sports' and  recreations  on  Sunday 
afternoons,  and  commanded  all  clergymen 
to  read  his  proclamation  to  that  effedt  after 
morning  service  in  the  churches.  For  re- 
fusing compliance  with  this  order,  multi- 
tudes of  the  Puritan  clergy  were  ejedted 
from  their  livings  by  order  of  Archbishop 
Laud.  The  new  Primate  invested  the  ar- 
bitrary court  of  High  Commission  with 
jurisdiction  over  offenses  against  the 


Church,  and  that  infamous  tribunal  pro- 
nounced severe  punishments  upon  all  who 
manifested  any  opposition  to  his  ecclesiasti- 
cal tyranny.  Thus  Prynne,  a Puritan,  was 
sentenced  to  be  exposed  in  the  pillory,  to 
lose  both  his  ears,  and  to  be  imprisoned  foi 
life,  for  writing  a volume  against  dancing, 
masks  and  theatrical  amusements — affairs 
in  which  the  king  and  his  courtiers  de- 
lighted. 

Besides  the  Courts  of  High  Commission 
and  the  Star  Chamber,  there  was  a Council 
of  the  North , which  was  vested  with  almost 
absolute  authority  in  the  northern  counties 
of  England.  The  proceedings  of  these  ar- 
bitrary tribunals  endangered  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty  in  England,  and  threw  the 
whole  kingdom  into  a ferment.  The  Puri- 
tan preachers  who  had  lost  their  offices 
traveled  through  the  country,  denouncing 
the  arbitrary  measures  of  Laud  as  prelimi- 
nary steps  to  the  reestablishment  of  popery 
in  England;  and,  by  their  passionate  ap- 
peals, they  excited  the  people  against  the 
king,  the  Primate  and  the  clergy. 

Archbishop  Laud’s  ecclesiastical  tyranny 
led  to  a large  Puritan  emigration  to  New 
England.  Patents  were  secured  and  com- 
panies organized  for  that  purpose.  The 
Puritans  proceeded  reluctantly  to  the  place 
of  embarkation,  with  their  eyes  looking 
longingly  toward  the  distant  refuge  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  across  the  billowy  deep, 
yet  moist  with  tears  as  they  turned  their 
backs  upon  their  native  land  and  upon 
scenes  that  were  dear  to  them  ; their  hearts 
swelling  with  grief  as  the  shores  of  “Dear 
Old  Mother  England”  faded  from  their 
sight,  yet  rising  to  lofty  purpose  and  sub- 
lime resignation  as  they  abandoned  home 
and  country  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  re- 
ligious freedom  in  a strange  land.  They 
fully  counted  the  cost  of  their  forced  migra- 
tion— the  peril,  poverty  and  hardships  ot 
their  new  homes  in  the  American  wilder- 
ness. 

The  Puritan  exodus  continued  until  the 
New  England  coast  was  dotted  with  settle- 
ments. John  Endicott  founded  Salem  in 
1628.  John  Winthrop  and  eight  hundred 
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followers  founded  Boston  in  1630.  Lord 
Say-and-Seal  and  Lord  Brooke  obtained  a 
charter  for  the  settlement  of  the  region 
now  comprising  the  State  of  Connecticut; 
and  under  this  charter  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Hooker  founded  Hartford,  while  the  Rev. 
John  Davenport  founded  New  Haven.  Lord 
Baltimore  obtained  a grant  of  the  territory 
now  embraced  in  the  State  of  Maryland, 
as  an  asylum  for  persecuted  English  Roman 
Catholics;  and  the  colony  under  this  charter 
made  its  first  settlement  at  St.  Mary’s  in 
1634. 

During  the  interval  between  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Parliament  of  1629  and  the  as- 
sembling of  the  Long  Parliament  in  1640 
twenty  thousand  Puritans  had  migrated 
from  Old  England  to  New  England.  It  is 
said  that  even  John  Hampden  and  Oliver 
Cromwell  once  embarked  for  America,  but 
the  sailing  of  their  ship  was  stopped  by  a 
Royal  Order  in  Council.  Even  Charles  I. 
never  committed  a greater  blunder,  as  these 
two  sturdy  patriots  became  the  leaders  of 
the  mighty  revolution  which  cost  the  king 
his  throne  and  his  life.  Hampden  had 
purchased  a tract  of  land  on  Narraganset 
Bay. 

It  was  by  the  advice  of  the  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford that  Charles  I.  resolved  to  govern  with- 
out a Parliament.  The  lawless  exactions 
of  tonnage  and  poundage  were  still  contin- 
ued. While  the  Court  of  High  Commission 
was  doing  its  tyrannical  work  in  the  name 
of  religion,  the  Star  Chamber  was  crushing 
out  every  vestige  of  civil  liberty.  The 
officers  of  this  infamous  tribunal  surpassed 
even  the  lawyers  of  Henry  VII.  in  the  in- 
genuity with  which  they  entrapped  and 
robbed  the  people.  Obsolete  laws  and  cus- 
toms— such  as  had  passed  away  with  the 
feudal  times  in  which  they  had  originated, 
but  which  had  never  been  formally  repealed 
— were  revived,  and  all  who  offended  against 
them  were  fined.  Knighthood  was  forced  on 
the  gentry  unless  commuted  with  money. 
The  forest  laws  were  executed  with  rigor, 
and  poachers  were  punished  with  heavy 
fines. 

James  I.  had  endeavored  to  check  the 


growth  of  London  by  a royal  order  defining 
its  corporate  limits.  Charles  I.  ordered 
every  house  since  ereCted  to  be  tom  down 
unless  its  owner  paid  into  the  royal  treas- 
ury a sum  equal  to  three  years’  rent.  The 
execution  of  this  relentless  order  rendered 
hundreds  of  the  poor  houseless.  Monopo- 
lies prevailed  in  England  to  a greater  ex- 
tent under  Charles  I.  than  under  Elizabeth 
or  James  I.,  raising  the  price  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  to  an  exorbitant  figure. 

The  climax  of  national  forbearance  was 
reached  when  King  Charles  I.  revived  an 
old  tax  of  the  times  of  Alfred  the  Great 
and  Ethelred  II.,  called  ship  money , because 
it  was  used  for  the  support  of  the  navy. 
From  the  times  of  those  Saxon  kings  this 
duty  had  been  imposed  as  a war  tax  upon 
the  maritime  counties  for  the  defense  of 
the  English  coast,  and  those  monarchs  had 
only  presumed  to  call  for  this  tax  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Witenagemote  ; 
while  Charles  I.  ordered  the  levy  of  ship 
money  upon  all  the  English  people,  inland 
as  well  as  maritime,  for  general  purposes 
and  in  time  of  peace,  demanding  it  by  his 
own  arbitrary  will. 


JOHN  HAMPDEN. 


Sir  John  Eliot,  the  early  champion  of 
English  constitutional  liberty  under  Charles 
I.,  was  in  his  grave;  but  he  had  a worthy 
successor  in  the  person  of  John  Hampden, 
of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  and  who 
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was  a Buckinghamshire  fanner  of  moderate 
means.  This  illustrious  patriot  resolutely 
refused  to  pay  any  ship  money,  in  order  to 
bring  the  matter  to  a legal  test  in  the  courts. 
Hampden  was  consequently  tried  in  the  Ex- 
chequer Chamber  in  1637,  and  the  eyes  of 
all  England  were  upon  the  proceedings. 
Even  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  in  his  History 
of  the  Rebellion , says  that  Hampden  “ grew 
the  argument  of  all  tongues,  every  man  in- 
quiring who  and  what  he  was,  that  durst  at 
his  own  charge  support  the  liberty  and  pros- 
perity of  the  kingdom/ * 

After  a long  delay,  the  Court  of  Exche- 
quer gave  its  decision.  Four  of  the  twelve 
judges,  though  holding  their  places  only 
during  the  king's  pleasure,  had  the  moral 
courage  to  give  a sentence  in  favor  of  the 
resolute  patriot.  Seven  decided  against 
him,  and  one  gave  an  evasive  answer.  The 
moral  victory  remained  with  Hampden;  for, 
though  he  was  defeated  through  royal  in- 
fluence, and  though  the  court’s  sentence 
placed  all  the  property  in  England  at  the 
king’s  disposal,  the  king’s  injustice  was 
made  apparent  to  all  England,  and  the  pub- 
lic mind  was  educated  to  resistance. 

While  the  royal  assumptions  were  thus 
violently  opposed  in  England,  the  attempts 
of  King  Charles  I.  to  enforce  the  Episcopal 
form  of  worship  in  Scotland  produced  a 
formidable  rebellion  in  that  country  in  1637, 
which  lasted  several  years.  Charles  I.  had 
visited  Scotland  in  1633,  and  was  then 
crowned  king  of  that  country  in  the  Abbey 
Church  of  Holyrood  with  imposing  cere- 
monies. On  that  occasion  the  clergy  gave 
great  offense  to  the  Scots  by  wearing  the 
vestments  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Charles  I.  increased  the  ill  feeling  of  the 
Scots  by  issuing  an  order  to  the  Scottish 
clergy  to  wear  surplices,  and  commanding 
the  Scottish  bishops  to  wear  rochets  and 
sleeves  instead  of  the  Geneva  cloak  as 
formerly.  A change  was  also  made  in  the 
manner  of  choosing  the  Lords  of  the  Articles , 
the  committee  which  directed  the  legislation 
of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  thus  placing  the 
choice  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops. 
This  was  done  by  the  king’s  diredt  order, 


and  the  members  of  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment opposed  to  the  measure  addressed  a 
remonstrance  to  the  king.  He  treated  this 
remonstrance  as  a political  offense,  and  im- 
prisoned Lord  Balmerinoch,  who  presented 
it.  He  afterward  liberated  the  captive 
Scottish  lord  ; but  the  Scots  generally  con- 
sidered this  action  as  the  result  of  fear,  and 
not  as  a mark  of  the  king’s  good  will  to- 
ward them. 

In  1637  Charles  I.  caused  a book  of  can- 
ons to  be  prepared  for  the  government  of 
the  Scottish  Church,  and  on  his  own  au- 
thority, without  the  ratification  of  it  by  the 
Scottish  Parliament,  commanded  the  Scots 
to  use  it  instead  of  their  Book  of  Discipline. 
Archbishop  Laud  soon  afterward  prepared 
a liturgy,  and  King  Charles  I.  commanded 
the  Scottish  clergy  to  use  it  in  their  churches 
instead  of  the  Book  of  Common  Order,  which 
was  then  in  general  use  by  them. 

The  attempt  of  the  Dean  of  Edinburgh  to 
use  the  Episcopal  liturgy  in  St.  Giles’s 
Church,  July  16,  1637,  produced  a violent 
tumult.  The  Dean  and  the  Bishop  of  Edin- 
burgh were  driven  from  the  church  by  an 
enraged  mob,  amid  cries  of 4 4 Pope ! ” 4 ‘ Anti- 
christ!” ‘‘Stone  him!”  Other  riots  ensued. 

The  king  issued  a proclamation  calling 
upon  the  malcontents  to  disperse  to  their 
homes,  and  refused  to  listen  to  the  petitions 
which  were  addressed  to  him  from  every  por- 
tion of  Scotland.  His  obstinacy  inflamed  the 
popular  discontent  in  Scotland,  and  the 
Episcopal  bishops  and  other  members  of  the 
Privy  Council  were  mobbed  in  Edinburgh. 

At  length  a committee,  composed  of  four 
members  from  each  class  of  Scotland — no- 
bles, gentry,  clergy  and  burgesses — and 
known  as  the  Tables , was  formed  to  repre- 
sent the  Scottish  people  in  their  contest  with 
the  government.  This  committee  was  more 
troublesome  than  the  mob;  as  it  forced  its 
way  into  the  council  chamber,  where  it  in- 
sisted on  discussing  the  public  grievances, 
and  demanded  the  removal  of  the  Episcopal 
bishops. 

The  king  replied  by  a threatening  proc- 
lamation ; whereupon  the  Scots  renewed  the 
Covenant,  which  this  time  contained  a pro- 
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vision  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Episcopal 
bishops.  The  previous  Covenants  had  been 
signed  by  the  notables  of  Scotland  only ; but 
this  National  Covenant , which  was  indus- 
triously circulated,  was  signed  by  nine- 
tenths  of  the  Scottish  people  of  all  classes, 
rich  and  poor,  noble  and  peasant,  A.  D.  1638. 
For  this  reason  the  national  party  of  Scot- 
land were  called  Covenanters . 

The  closing  paragraph  of  the  National 
Covenant,  showing  both  the  tenor  of  the 
Covenant  and  the  temper  of  the  Scottish 
people,  was  as  follows:  “We  promise  and 
swear,  by  the  name  of  the  Lord  our  God,  to 
continue  in  the  profession  and  obedience  of 
the  said  religion,  and  that  we  shall  defend 
the  same,  and  resist  all  the  contrary  errors 
and  corruptions,  according  to  our  vocation 
and  the  utmost  of  that  power  which  God  has 
put  into  our  hands,  all  the  days  of  our  life.’* 

Later  in  the  year  1638  King  Charles  I. 
sent  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  to  Scotland 
as  Lord  High  Commissioner,  fully  empow- 
ered to  adjust  all  difficulties.  The  Cove- 
nanters demanded  the  abolition  of  the  Court 
of  High  Commission,  the  Episcopal  canons 
and  liturgy,  and  the  summoning  of  a free 
assembly  of  the  Scottish  Church  and  a free 
Scottish  Parliament.  In  accordance  with 
his  instructions,  the  Lord  High  Commis- 
sioner evaded  a reply  to  the  Scottish  de- 
mands, for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  king 
time  to  assemble  his  troops  to  force  the  Scots 
to  obedience. 

Charles  I.  suddenly  promised  to  grant  the 
Scottish  demands;  and  an  assembly  of  the 
Scottish  Church  was  summoned,  which  con- 
vened at  Glasgow,  November  21,  1638, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Marquis  of 
Hamilton  as  Lord  High  Commissioner. 
Several  days  afterward  an  effort  was  made  to 
bring  the  Episcopal  bishops  to  trial.  The 
Marquis  of  Hamilton  then  withdrew,  and 
ordered  the  assembly  to  disperse.  The  as- 
sembly refused  to  obey,  and  proceeded  with 
the  trial  of  the  bishops,  deposing  all  of 
them,  and  excommunicating  eight  of  them. 
The  assembly  also  abolished  the  Episcopal 
canons  and  liturgy,  and  repealed  all  the  adls 

of  assemblies  since  1606. 

4 — 62.-U.  H. 


The  Earl  of  Huntley  ruled  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland  as  the  king’s  lieutenant.  The 
Highlanders  had  rejected  the  Covenant,  and 
the  Covenanters  resolved  to  force  them  to 
accept  it.  A strong  army,  consisting  large- 
ly of  veterans  who  had  served  as  auxiliaries 
in  the  cause  of  the  German  Protestants  in 
the  Thirty  Years’  War,  was  raised  and 
placed  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of 
Montrose,  who  subdued  the  Highlanders 
after  a brief  campaign,  and  compelled  them 
to  acknowled  the  authority  of  the  Cove- 
nanters. 

Another  army  of  Scottish  Covenanters 
under  General  Leslie,  who  had  served  under 
the  valiant  King  Gustavus  Adolphus  of 
Sweden  in  the  Thirty  years’  War,  was  sent 
to  oppose  the  royal  army  which  King 
Charles  I.  was  leading  northward  to  reduce 
the  Covenanters  to  submission.  General 
Leslie  took  an  admirable  position  command- 
ing the  king’s  line  of  march;  and  Charles  I., 
perceiving  that  he  would  certainly  be  de- 
feated in  case  he  attacked  the  Scottish  gen- 
eral, consented  to  treat  with  General  Leslie 
for  peace.  By  the  treaty  known  as  the 
Pacification  of  Berwick^  June  9,  1639,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  questions  at  issue  between 
the  king  and  the  Scottish  subjects  should 
be  referred  to  a free  assembly  for  adjustment, 
and  that  in  the  meantime  both  armies  should 
be  disbanded  and  the  Scottish  fortresses 
surrendered  to  the  king. 

An  assembly  was  summoned  and  convened 
at  Edinburgh,  and  this  assembly  ratified  all 
that  the  Glasgow  assembly  had  done.  The 
Scottish  Parliament  assembled  June  2. 
1640,  confirmed  the  adts  of  the  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  assemblies,  and  ordered  every 
Scot  to  sign  the  Covenant  on  penalty  of 
severe  punishment.  King  Charles  I.  ad- 
journed the  Scottish  Parliament;  but  it  as- 
sembled again  in  spite  of  him,  and  appealed 
to  France  for  assistance.  Upon  hearing  of 
this  adtion  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  the 
king  sent  Lord  Loudon,  one  of  the  Scottish 
commissioners,  to  imprisonment  in  the 
Tower,  and  mede  preparations  to  invade 
Scotland. 

The  king’s  abitrary  treatment  of  the 
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Scots  had  aroused  a strong  sympathy  in 
England  for  them,  as  the  English  saw  that 
the  Covenanters  were  fighting  in  the  cause 
of  religious  freedom  against  arbitrary  royal 
power.  Charles  I.  therefore  had  much 
trouble  in  raising  an  army  in  England  to 
subdue  the  Scots,  and  the  one  which  he 
collected  was  mutinous  and  discontented. 
But  the  Scots  raised  a strong  force,  which 
crossed  the  border  into  England,  August  20, 
1640,  and  took  possession  of  Durham,  Tyne- 
mouth and  Shields  without  striking  a blow; 
while  the  Scottish  army  at  home  seized  the 
Castles  of  Edinburgh  and  Dumbarton. 
King  Charles  I.  was  again  obliged  to  treat 
with  the  Scots;  and  by  the  Treaty  of  Ripon 
he  granted  all  the  demands  of  the  Cove- 
nanters, while  both  armies  were  disbanded. 
The  king  visited  Edinburgh,  and  sum- 
moned the  Scottish  Parliament,  but  he  made 
no  effort  to  interfere  with  its  aCtion,  and 
confirmed  its  right  to  meet  once  in  three 
years,  A.  D.  1641. 

In  the  meantime  the  constitutional  strug- 
gle in  England  was  renewed  with  increased 
vigor,  and  matters  were  speedily  brought  to 
a crisis.  When  the  zealous  Scots,  who 
went  forth  to  battle  with  prayer,  and  who 
had  imbibed  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  faith 
of  John  Knox,  had  marched  into  England 
and  threatened  York,  King  Charles  I.  found 
himself  obliged  to  summon  another  Parlia- 
ment, after  an  interval  of  eleven  years,  to 
solicit  aid  against  the  Scotch  rebels. 

The  Parliament  just  summoned,  instead 
of  voting  supplies  against  the  rebellious 
Scots,  which  they  only  consented  to  do 
upon  condition  of  a redress  of  grievances, 
began  to  attack  the  king’s  unlawful  assump- 
tions and  to  discuss  the  grievances  of  the 
English  people.  In  a fit  of  exasperation, 
Charles  I.  dissolved  this  Parliament  after  a 
stormy  session  of  three  weeks.  Said  St. 
John,  one  of  its  members:  “Things  must  go 
worse  before  they  go  better.  ’ ’ They  quickly 
went  worse. 

A Great  Council  of  Peers  met  at  York 
as  a last  expedient,  but  accomplished  noth- 
ing except  delay.  The  advancing  Scots 
had  reached  Newcastle  and  were  on  the 


march  for  York.  Archbishop  Laud  was 
mobbed  in  London,  and  the  Court  of  High 
Commission  was  broken  up  at  St.  Paul  s 
Cathedral.  All  England  was  on  the  verge 
of  revolt  against  the  king,  whose  necessities 
forced  him  to  summon  another  Parliament. 

This  Parliament,  which  assembled  No- 
vember 3,  1640,  is  known  in  history  as  the 
Long  Parliament , on  account  of  the  extra- 
ordinary length  of  its  existence,  which 
lasted  thirteen  years.  Its  leading  members 
were  Sir  Arthur  Haslerig,  John  Hampden, 
John  Pym  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  were 
opposed  to  absolute  monarchical  power  and 
Episcopal  church  government,  and  who 
were  staunch  advocates  of  republican  or 
popular  institutions. 

Instead  of  affording  the  king  any  assist- 
ance against  the  Scotch  insurgents,  the 
Long  Parliament  entered  into  a secret  league 
with  them.  Parliament  next  impeached 
the  Earl  of  Strafford  for  high  treason,  in  en- 
deavoring to  overthrow  the  constitutional 
liberties  of  Englaud  ; but  the  letter  of  the 
law  provided  no  penalty  for  this  worst  of 
political  crimes,  restricting  its  punishments 
to  offenses  against  the  king’s  person.  Both 
Houses  of  Parliament  therefore  passed  a 
Bill  of  Attainder.  The  king  vainly  en- 
deavored to  save  his  favorite  Minister.  The 
Commons  were  resolved  upon  his  destruc- 
tion. After  a trial  of  seventy  days,  and  a 
dignified  and  eloquent  defense,  the  Earl  of 
Strafford  was  declared  guilty  and  condemned 
to  death.  After  much  hesitation,  and  in  a 
moment  of  weakness,  the  king  signed  the 
death-warrant;  and  the  unfortunate  Earl  of 
Strafford  was  beheaded  on  Tow?er  Hill,  May 
12,  1641.  He  died  with  firmness  and  reso- 
lution. The  popular  joy  and  relief  mani- 
fested itself  in  shouts  of  triumph,  and  bon- 
fires blazed  in  every  city  of  England. 

Thus  was  literally  executed  the  threat  of 
John  Pym,  one  of  the  most  adtive  of  the 
Puritan  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, who,  when  the  Earl  of  Strafford  had 
left  the  popular  party  to  serve  the  king,  had 
said  to  him:  “You  have  left  us;  but  we 
will  not  leave  you  while  your  head  is  on 
your  shoulders.’’ 
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The  king’s  signature  to  the  death-warrant 
had  been  extorted  from  him,  but  no  suffer- 
ing of  his  own  caused  Charles  I.  so  severe  a 
pang  as  the  execution  of  his  faithful  friend 
and  servant.  Even  after  signing  the  war- 
rant the  king  had  sent  a letter  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  entreating  them  to  confer  with  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  to  obtain  the  con- 
sent of  that  body  to  a mitigation  of  the  sen- 
tence or  a delay  in  its  execution;  but  the 
Commons  were  inexorable. 

Archbishop  Laud  was  also  impeached  by 
the  Commons,  and  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower,  while  all  his  property  was  confis- 
cated. Three  years  afterward  he  was  tried 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  for  high 
treason  in  endeavoring  to  destroy  the  re- 
ligious liberties  of  the  people  of  England. 
He  was  declared  guilty,  and  was  beheaded 
January  10,  1645. 

On  the  very  day  of  the  sentence  of  the 
Earl  of  Strafford  to  death,  King  Charles  I. 
also  signed  a bill  of  vast  importance,  pro- 
viding that  Parliament  should  not  be  dis- 
solved, prorogued  or  adjourned  without 
its  own  consent,  and  that  a Parliament 
should  be  held  at  least  once  in  three  years. 

The  Long  Parliament  went  about  the 
work  of  reform  in  earnest.  The  Courts  of 
the  Star  Chamber  and  High  Commission 
were  abolished;  patriots  were  released  from 
prison;  the  judgment  against  John  Hamp- 
den was  annulled;  ship  money  and  arbi- 
trary taxation  were  again  forbidden ; and 
the  king’s  instruments  for  oppression  were 
brought  to  trial,  from  the  judges  who  had 
decided  against  Hampden  to  the  sheriffs 
and  custom-house  officials  who  had  collected 
the  illegal  taxes.  The  Scots,  whose  mili- 
tary operations  had  made  these  proceedings 
of  the  English  Parliament  possible,  were  de- 
clared to  have  been  “ ever  good  subje<5ts ; ” 
and  a gift  of  sixty  thousand  pounds,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  pay,  was  voted  to  them  for 
their  brotherly  aid  to  the  friends  of  liberty 
in  England.  Perceiving  the  storm  that 
was  rising  against  them,  the  Episcopal 
bishops  voluntarily  relinquished  their  seats 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  to  avoid  the  expulsion 
which  the  popular  party  demanded. 


In  the  meantime,  during  this  memorable 
year  1641,  a dangerous  rebellion  broke  out 
in  Ireland,  as  a result  of  the  tyranny  in- 
augurated by  the  Earl  of  Strafford  as  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1633.  This  tyr- 
anny had  lasted  seven  years,  and  the  Irish 
took  advantage  of  that  statesman’s  execu- 
tion in  1641  to  assert  their  freedom  by  a 
rising  to  overthrow  English  authority  in  the 
Emerald  Isle.  Religious  zeal  added  bitter- 
ness to  political  animosity. 

The  plan  for  a general  Irish  revolt 
was  inaugurated  by  Roger  O’ Moore,  who 
had  served  in  the  Spanish  army,  and 
who  was  full  of  zeal  for  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church.  He  imagined  that,  by  a sudden 
rising  of  the  Catholic  Irish,  all  the  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  Protestant  settlers  in  Ire- 
land might  be  massacred  or  driven  from 
Irish  soil,  and  the  independence  of  Erin  re- 
stored. As  a part  of  his  plan  was  the  en- 
tire restoration  of  the  Catholic  religion  in 
Ireland,  he  counted  upon  the  aid  of  the 
Catholic  lords  of  the  English  Pale,  most  of 
whom  joined  in  the  plot,  and  concerted 
measures  with  Moore  and  Phelim  O’Neill, 
the  most  powerful  native  Irish  chief. 

The  insurrection  was  to  break  out  in  all 
parts  of  Ireland  on  the  same  day,  when  the 
forts  were  to  be  seized  by  the  Irish  rebels 
upon  a given  signal.  The  secret  had  been 
well  kept  until  the  night  before  the  execu- 
tion of  the  conspiracy,  when  it  was  betrayed 
by  an  Irishman  named  Conolly,  who  in- 
formed the  English  authorities  of  the  in- 
tended attack  upon  Dublin  Castle,  in  which 
a large  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition 
were  stored.  Several  of  the  conspirators 
were  instantly  arrested,  but  it  was  too  late 
to  check  the  progress  of  the  revolt,  which 
burst  forth  with  tremendous  fury,  October 
23,  1641. 

The  English  and  Scotch  colonists  of  Ul- 
ster, who  were  totally  unaware  of  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a dreadful  conspiracy,  sud- 
denly found  themselves  surrounded  by 
mobs  of  infuriated  Irishmen  armed  with 
staves,  pitchforks  and  other  rude  weapons, 
which  they  brandished  aloft  with  the  most 
frightful  yells.  One  of  the  most  barbarous 
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and  brutal  massacres  recorded  in  all  history 
ensued,  sparing  no  age,  sex  or  condition. 

Without  provocation  and  without  resist- 
ance, the  defenseless  English  and  Scotch 
settlers,  being  Protestants,  were  murdered  in 
cold  blood  by  their  nearest  Irish  neighbors, 
with  whom  they  had  long  maintained  a con- 
tinued intercourse  of  kindness  and  good 
offices.  The  houses  of  these  settlers  were 
set  on  fire  or  leveled  with  the  ground. 
Where  the  unfortunate  owners  endeavored 
to  defend  themselves,  their  wives  and  their 
children,  they  all  perished  together  in  the 
flames. 

In  the  midst  of  these  atrocities,  the  sacred 
name  of  religion  resounded  on  every  side, 
not  to  stay  the  hands  of  the  assassins,  but 
to  enforce  their  blows,  and  to  harden  their 
hearts  against  every  movement  of  human 
sympathy.  The  English  and  Scotch  set- 
tlers, as  heretics,  abhorred  of  God  and  de- 
tested by  all  good  Catholics,  were  marked 
by  the  Irish  priests  for  slaughter. 

The  flames  of  rebellion  spread  from  Ul- 
ster to  every  part  of  Ireland.  In  the  prov- 
inces of  Leinster,  Munster  and  Connaught 
the  English  and  Scotch  who  were  not  mas- 
sacred were  driven  from  their  homes,  rob- 
bed of  all  their  clothes,  and  left  exposed 
haked  and  defenseless  to  perish  by  the  wintry 
frosts  and  storms. 

Only  Dublin  remained  to  the  English, 
and  the  failure  of  the  plot  there  preserved 
in  Ireland  the  remains  of  the  English  name. 
The  roads  were  crowded  with  multitudes  of 
wretched  refugees  hastening  to  that  city; 
and  when  the  gates  were  opened  these  fu- 
gitives presented  to  the  view  of  the  aston- 
ished inhabitants  a scene  of  misery  which 
words  fail  to  describe. 

The  number  of  English  and  Scotch  Prot- 
estants who  thus  fell  victims  to  Irish  Cath- 
olic bigotry  has  been  estimated  at  from  forty 
thousand  to  two  hundred  thousand.  The 
war  which  followed  this  rebellion  continued 
ten  years,  and  reduced  Ireland  to  extreme 
poverty  and  misery.  Portions  of  the  un- 
happy country  that  escaped  the  ravages  of 
fire  and  sword  were  desolated  by  famine  and 
pestilence.  The  plague  ravaged  Ireland 


more  or  less  during  the  whole  of  this  un- 
happy  period,  and  was  supposed  to  have 
been  caused  by  the  unwholesome  food  which 
the  people  were  obliged  to  eat. 

Parliament  accused  the  court,  and  partic- 
ularly the  queen,  of  instigating  the  Irish  re- 
bellion and  the  massacre,  and  declared  that 
the  Catholic  and  Episcopal  bishops  and  the 
court  had  entered  into  a plot  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  religious  liberty  in  England.  So 
thoroughly  did  Parliament  distrust  the  king 
that  it  took  upon  its  own  hands  the  task  of 
dealing  with  the  Irish  rebellion. 

King  Charles  I.,  exasperated  at  the  in- 
creasing demands  of  the  Commons,  perpe- 
trated one  rash  act  which  hastened  civil 
war.  He  had  for  some  time  looked  on 
bitterly  but  helplessly  while  the  absolutism 
in  which  he  had  sought  to  intrench  himself 
was  rudely  swept  away.  Conscious  that 
his  throne  was  tottering  to  its  fall,  he  en- 
deavored by  one  bold  stroke  to  crush  all 
opposition  to  his  will  and  to  reestablish  his 
lost  authority. 

The  king’s  blow  was  aimed  directly  at 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  Commons 
had  refused  to  surrender  five  of  their  boldest 
leaders — Haslerig,  Hollis,  Hampden,  Pym 
and  Strode — at  the  king’s  demand;  and  the 
next  day  Charles  I.,  with  three  hundred 
soldiers,  went  in  person  to  the  hall  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  arrest  these  five  lead- 
ers, January  5,  1642.  Leaving  the  soldiers 
outside  the  chamber,  the  king  entered  the 
hall  alone,  all  the  members  of  the  House 
rising  to  receive  him.  The  Speaker  vacated 
the  chair,  and  the  king  occupied  it.  After 
seating  himself  he  told  the  Commons  that 
he  was  sorry  for  the  occasion  that  had  forced 
him  thither;  that  he  had  come  in  person  to 
seize  the  five  members  whom  he  had  accused 
of  high  treason,  seeing  that  they  wrould  not 
deliver  them  to  his  sergeant-at-arms.  He 
then  looked  over  the  hall  to  see  if  the  ac- 
cused were  present;  but  they  had  escaped  a 
few  minutes  before  he  had  entered,  and  the 
king  remarked:  “I  see  my  birds  have 
flown.”  With  the  expectation  that  the 
Commons  would  send  the  accused  members 
to  him,  and  a threat  to  secure  them  for  him- 
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self  if  they  would  not,  the  baffled  king  ab- 
ruptly left  the  chamber. 

Thus  disappointed,  perplexed,  and  not 
knowing  on  whom  to  rely,  the  king  next 
proceeded  to  the  Common  Council  of  the 
city  of  London,  and  made  his  complaints  to 
that  body.  On  his  way  thither  he  was 
greeted  with  cries  of  “Privilege!  privilege!  ” 
from  the  angry  populace.  The  Common 
Council  only  answered  his  complaints  with 
a contemptuous  silence;  and,  on  his  return, 
one  of  the  populace,  more  insolent  than  the 
others,  cried  out:  ‘ ‘ To  your  tents,  O Israel ! ’ ’ 
This  was  a watch-word  among  the  ancient 
Jews  when  they  intended  to  abandon  their 
kings. 

By  his  rash  a<5t  Charles  I.  offered  a flagrant 
insult  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  vio- 
lated a fundamental  law  of  the  realm.  The 
crisis  had  now  arrived.  The  occasion  being 
too  solemn  for  business,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons adjourned.  The  next  day  the  king 
issued  a proclamation  branding  the  five 
accused  members  as  traitors  and  ordering 
their  arrest.  London  was  in  a tumult,  and 
the  city  rose  as  one  man  for  the  defense  of 
the  accused.  The  citizens  sheltered  the 
accused  members,  and  their  train-bands  held 
the  city  and  guarded  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. These  train-bands  escorted  the  his- 
torical five  back  to  their  seats  amid  the 
cheers  of  the  excited  populace,  the  river 
and  the  streets  by  which  they  passed  being 
guarded  by  cannon  and  men-at-arms. 

After  returning  to  Windsor,  King  Charles 
I.  began  to  reflect  on  the  rashness  of  his 
recent  proceedings,  and  when  too  late  he 
resolved  to  make  some  atonement.  He  ac- 
cordingly apologized  to  Parliament  in  a 
humiliating  message,  in  which  he  informed 
the  Commons  that  he  desisted  from  his  re- 
cent violent  proceedings  against  the  accused 
members,  and  assured  them  that  upon  all 
occasions  he  would  be  as  careful  of  their 
privileges  as  of  his  crown  or  his  life.  Thus, 
while  the  king’s  former  violence  had  ren- 
dered him  hateful  to  the  Commons,  his  pres- 
ent submission  rendered  him  contemptible. 

From  this  time  Parliament  encroached 
more  and  more  on  the  royal  prerogative,  until 


scarcely  a vestige  of  monarchical  power  re- 
mained. The  Commons  now  demanded  that 
the  appointment  of  Ministers  of  State,  and 
of  military  and  naval  commanders,  should 
depend  upon  their  approval.  The  Commons 
also  required  that  the  Tower  of  London, 
several  of  the  sea-ports,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  navy,  should  also  be  given  into 
their  possession.  When  Parliament  de- 
manded that  the  king  should  relinquish  the 
command  of  the  army  for  a certain  period, 
His  Majesty  angrily  replied  : “No,  not  for 
one  hour!”  This  refusal  dispelled  all 
hopes  for  a peaceful  settlement  of  difficul- 
ties, and  both  parties  resolved  upon  an 
appeal  to  arms. 

The  breach  between  King  Charles  I.  and 
Parliament  continually  widened  ; and  in 
the  summer  of  1642  the  king  withdrew  from 
London  and  retired  to  York,  where  he  de- 
clared war  against  Parliament.  On  the 
25th  of  August,  1642,  Charles  eredted  the 
royal  standard  at  Nottingham,  but  it  was 
soon  blown  down  by  the  violence  of  the 
wind.  For  the  next  six  years  English  soil 
was  reddened  with  English  blood  shed  in 
civil  war.  Englishmen  fought  against  Eng- 
lishmen to  decide  the  momentous  issue  of 
constitutional  liberty  against  royal  preroga- 
tive— the  question  of  the  inalienable  rights 
of  the  English  people  against  the  “divine 
right  of  kings,”  thus  forced  upon  them  by 
the  arbitrary  adtion  of  the  royal  House  of 
Stuart. 

On  the  side  of  the  king  were  the  nobility 
and  the  gentry,  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Episcopal  clergy,  and  all  the  advocates  of 
the  Established  Church  and  of  absolute 
monarchy.  The  whole  of  the  king’s  party 
were  called  Cavaliers . On  the  side  of 
Parliament  were  the  Puritans,  all  who  ad- 
vocated a reform  in  Church  and  State,  and 
all  believers  in  republican  principles.  All 
the  adherents  of  Parliament  received  from 
their  enemies  the  nickname  of  Roundheads , 
because  their  hair  was  cropped  close  to 
their  heads.  London  and  the  other  great 
cities  of  England  were  on  the  side  of  Par- 
liament, excepting  Oxford,  which  remained 
loyal  to  the  king. 
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The  opponents  of  the  king  were  divided 
into  several  factions.  The  Independents, 
who  were  Puritans  in  religious  belief  and 
republicans  in  political  faith,  aimed  at  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy;  while  the  Pres- 
byterians, or  moderate  party,  merely  wished 
to  put  an  end  to  the  abuses  of  the  royal 
power,  but  not  to  deprive  the  king  of  his 
crown. 

The  two  great  parties  which  were  now 
arrayed  against  each  other  in  civil  war — the 
one  democratic,  and  the  other  aristocratic  ; 
the  one  striving  for  progress  and  reform, 
and  the  other  adhering  to  the  traditions 
of  the  past — have  continued  to  struggle 
for  supremacy  to  the  present  day,  under 
the  names  of  Whig  and  Tory,  Liberal  and 
Conservative. 

The  royal  and  Parliamentary  parties  dif- 
fered from  each  other  almost  as  much  in 
dress  as  in  principles.  The  Cavalier  cos- 
tume consisted  of  a tunic  of  silk  or  satin 
with  slashed  sleeves;  an  elegant  lace  collar 
adorning  the  neck,  and  a short  cloak  hang- 
ing gracefully  over  one  shoulder.  Short  full 
trowsers  reached  almost  to  the  top  of  the 
wide  boots,  which  extended  half-way  up 
the  calf  of  the  leg.  The  head  was  covered 
with  a broad-brimmed  beaver  hat,  adorned 
with  an  elegant  band  and  a plume  of  feath- 
ers. The  hair  hung  in  curls  over  the  shoul- 
ders, and  the  beard  was  trimmed  to  a point; 
while  the  love-locks , the  tress  on  the  left  side, 
were  tied  up  by  a pretty  colored  ribbon. 
The  love-locks  were  so  obnoxious  to  the 
Puritans  that  John  Pym  wrote  a quarto 
volume  against  them.  The  Puritan  Round- 
heads  wore  a cloak  of  sad-colored  brown  or 
black,  a plain  linen  collar  laid  carelessly 
down  on  the  plaited  cloth,  and  a hat  with  a 
high,  steeple-shaped  crown  over  their  closely 
clipped  or  lank  straight  hair. 

The  Cavaliers  were  as  gay  in  their  man- 
ners as  in  their  dress,  thus  presenting  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  gloomy  fanaticism 
of  the  Roundheads.  The  rigid  severity  of 
the  Puritans  tolerated  no  recreations,  ex- 
cept such  as  were  afforded  by  the  singing 
of  hymns  and  Psalms.  They  looked  upon 
theaters,  dances,  and  all  other  amusements 


as  sinful  frivolities.  They  regarded  horse- 
racing  and  bear-baiting — popular  diversions 
of  that  period — as  wicked  enormities. 

The  commanders  of  the  king’s  armies 
were  his  nephew,  Prince  Rupert  of  the 
Palatinate,  and  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle. 
Prince  Rupert  was  the  son  of  the  king’s 
sister  Elizabeth  and  her  husband,  the  unfor- 
tunate Ele<5tor- Palatine  Frederick  V.,  who 
had  tried  to  become  King  of  Bohemia,  and 
whose  adtion  brought  on  the  great  Thirty 
Years’  War  in  Germany.  Prince  Rupert 
was  a brave  soldier,  but  was  too  rash  and 
impetuous  to  be  a good  general. 

The  popular  leaders  on  the  Parliamentary 
side  were  John  Hampden,  John  Pym  and 
Sir  Henry  Vane,  the  last  of  whom  had  sev- 
eral years  before  been  Governor  of  the 
Puritan  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in 
New  England.  The  chief  commanders  of  the 
armies  of  Parliament  were  Sir  Thomas  Fair- 
fax and  the  Earl  of  Essex,  the  latter  of  whom 
was  the  son  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  wayward 
favorite.  As  the  struggle  advanced,  Oliver 
Cromwell  became  the  rising  star  on  the 
Parliamentary  side,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  Parlia- 
ment appointed  lieutenants  for  all  the  coun- 
ties of  England,  and  levied  troops  in  the 
king’s  name  for  the  defense  of  the  kingdom 
against  the  king  himself.  The  armies 
which  Parliament  had  raised  to  crush  the 
Catholic  rebellion  in  Ireland  were  retained 
in  England  and  placed  under  the  command 
of  .the  Earl  of  Essex.  Citizens  brought 
their  plate,  and  women  their  ornaments, 
even  their  thimbles  and  wedding-rings,  to 
be  melted  up  in  the  service  of  the  “good 
cause”  against  the  “ Malignants,”  as  the 
Cavaliers  were  called  by  their  Puritan  foes. 
On  the  royal  side  the  queen  sailed  for  Hol- 
land to  pawn  the  crown  jewels  for  arms  and 
ammunition. 

While  the  king  raised  the  royal  standard 
at  Nottingham,  August  25,  1642,  the  Earl 
of  Essex  mustered  the  Parliamentary  forces 
at  Northampton.  During  the  first  two 
years  of  the  war  the  king’s  forces  were  vic- 
torious in  almost  every  encounter  with  the 
undisciplined  troops  :ti  the  service  of  Parlia- 
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ment;  but  as  the  latter  gained  skill  and  ex- 
perience they  became  superior  to  any  troops 
that  the  king  could  bring  into  the  field. 

The  first  great  battle  of  the  civil  war  was 
fought  at  Edge  Hill,  in  Warwickshire,  Oc- 
tober 23,  1642,  between  the  royal  army  under 
Prince  Rupert  and  the  Parliamentary  forces 
under  the  Earl  of  Essex;  about  five  thou- 
sand men  being  left  dead  on  the  field,  and 
the  battle  being  indecisive. 

The  campaign  of  1643  was  generally 
favorable  to  the  royal  cause.  Early  in  the 
spring  the  Parliamentary  forces  under  the 
Earl  of  Essex  captured  Reading,  the  capi- 
tal of  Berkshire ; but  about  the  same  time 
the  royal  generals  conquered  Cornwall  in 
the  West  and  the  four  northern  counties — 
Durham,  Northumberland,  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland.  On  June  18,  1643,  the 
Parliamentary  party  experienced  a severe 
loss  in  the  death  of  the  brave,  upright  and 
illustrious  John  Hampden,  who  was  killed 
in  a skirmish  with  Prince  Rupert  at  Chal- 
grove  Field,  in  Oxfordshire. 

The  king’s  forces  were  victorious  at  Strat- 
ton Hill,  in  Cornwall;  at  Atherton,  in  York- 
shire; at  Lansdowne  Hill,  near  Bath;  and 
at  Roundway  Down,  near  Devizes,  in  Wilt- 
shire. By  the  capture  of  the  important  city 
01  Bristol,  Prince  Rupert  became  master  of 
the  West  of  England.  The  king  besieged 
Gloucester,  which  was  relieved  by  the  Earl 
of  Essex,  September  5,  1643. 

In  the  first  battle  of  Newbury,  in  Berk- 
shire, September  20,  1643,  the  royal  army 
was  repulsed,  and  the  good  Lucius  Cary, 
Lord  Falkland,  was  slain.  He  was  a true 
patriot,  and  had  opposed  the  tyrannical  as- 
sumptions of  King  Charles  I.;  but  when 
Parliament  attempted  to  deprive  the  king 
of  every  vestige  of  power,  and  to  overthrow 
the  Established  Church,  he  took  sides  with 
the  king,  hoping  that  Charles  I.  would 
eventually  concede  the  just  demands  of  the 
English  people.  He  therefore  fought  on 
the  side  of  the  king.  On  the  morning  of 
the  fatal  day  he  was  heard  to  remark  : “I 
am  weary  of  the  times,  and  foresee  much 
misery  to  my  country,  but  believe  that  I 
shall  be  out  of  it  ere  night.” 


In  1644  the  king  secured  the  aid  of  some 
Irish  Roman  Catholics,  but  his  plan  to 
bring  an  Irish  army  into  England  to  slaugh- 
ter his  English  foes  on  their  own  soil  was  re- 
sented by  his  own  English  supporters,  and 
large  numbers  of  his  officers  of  all  grades 
resigned  their  commissions  in  the  royal 
army  and  deserted  to  the  Parliamentary  side. 
In  the  same  year  Parliament  secured  the  al- 
liance of  the  Scots  by  entering  into  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant  with  them,  by 
which  both  parties  bound  themselves  to 
strive  for  the  extirpation  of  “popery  and 
prelacy,  superstition,  heresy,  schism  and 
profaneness,”  and  to  uphold  the  rights  of 
Parliaments  in  proper  regard  to  the  royal 
authority. 

In  the  meantime  the  king  called  a Parlia- 
ment of  his  own  at  Oxford,  to  oppose  the 
designs  of  the  Parliament  at  Westminster; 
but  after  this  shadow  of  a Parliament  had 
voted  a grant  of  money  to  the  king  it  was 
prorogued,  and  was  never  again  convened. 

Vi<5tory  crowned  the  arms  of  Parliament 
after  the  sturdy  Huntingdonshire  Puritan, 
Oliver  Cromwell,  took  the  field  in  the  cause 
of  God  and  liberty,  at  the  head  of  his  in- 
vincible Ironsides — a body  of  pious  cavalry- 
men, who  spent  their  leisure  in  prayer, 
Psalm-singing  and  Bible-reading. 

An  army  of  Scotch  Covenanters  marched 
into  England  to  assist  the  forces  of  Parlia- 
ment, while  King  Charles  I.  called  over  his 
troops  from  Ireland.  A large  force  of  these 
royal  troops  were  defeated  and  captured  at 
Nantwich  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  who 
afterward  united  with  the  Scots  in  laying 
siege  to  York.  Prince  Rupert  advanced 
with  the  royal  army  to  raise  the  siege  ; but 
he  was  overwhelmingly  defeated  at  Marston 
Moor,  about  five  miles  from  York,  July  2, 
1644,  with  the  loss  of  all  his  artillery,  Crom- 
well’s Ironsides  being  chiefly  instrumental 
in  achieving  the  Parliamentary  victory. 
This  great  defeat  of  the  royal  army  was 
partly  due  to  the  impetuosity  of  Prince 
Rupert.  The  battle  of  Marston  Moor  gave 
the  Parliamentary  forces  possession  of  the 
whole  North  of  England. 

The  royalists  defeated  the  Parliamenta- 
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nans  under  Sir  William  Waller  at  Cropredy 
Bridge,  in  Oxfordshire;  and  in  the  second 
battle  of  Newbury,  Odtober  27,  1644,  the 
king  broke  through  the  Parliamentary  army 
under  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  and  reached 
Oxford. 

The  Puritans  now  banished  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  from  religious  worship,  and 
substituted  the  Calvinistic  form  of  worship 
and  church  government  for  the  Episcopal. 
They  also  caused  images  and  ornaments  to 
be  taken  from  the  churches,  and  forbade 
festivities.  But  the  Puritans  were  divided 
into  two  great  parties — the  Presbyterians 
and  the  Independents — between  whom  the 
greatest  animosity  already  prevailed.  The 
Presbyterians,  or  moderate  Puritans,  in- 
clined toward  the  support  of  monarchical  and 
aristocratic  institutions,  and  longed  for  the 
establishment  of  their  Church,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  others,  and  opposed  toleration. 
The  Independents,  or  radical  Puritans,  held 
democratic  or  republican  views  in  regard  to 
civil  government,  and  desired  toleration  for 
all  Christian  faiths. 

Oliver  Cromwell  belonged  to  the  Inde- 
pendents; while  the  Earl  of  Essex,  who 
held  the  chief  command  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary forces,  belonged  to  the  Presbyterians. 
The  Independents  caused  the  enactment,  by 
Parliament,  of  the  Self-denying  Ordinance , 
which  allowed  no  member  of  Parliament  to 
hold  a command  in  the  army.  The  Earl  of 
Essex  was  therefore  compelled  to  resign;  and 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  an  able  general,  was 
appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  the 
army  of  Parliament.  Cromwell,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  support- 
ers of  the  Self-denying  Ordinance,  hastened 
to  resign  his  command;  but  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Fairfax,  who  felt  that  Cromwell’s 
services  in  the  army  were  necessary  to  in- 
sure the  overthrow  of  the  royal  party,  the 
Parliament  dispensed  with  the  Self-denying 
Ordinance  in  Cromwell’s  case,  and  he  was 
permitted  to  retain  his  position. 

With  the  consent  of  Fairfax,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  Parliamentary  forces, 
Cromwell  now  introduced  the  New  Model 
of  discipline  into  the  Parliamentary  army. 


His  first  aim  was  to  colledt  a force  of  hon- 
est, self-respe<5ting,  God-fearing  men ; and 
another  such  an  army  was  probably  never 
seen.  The  soldiers  spent  their  leisure  hours 
in  studying  the  Scriptures  and  in  mutual 
exhortations  to  a godly  life.  Wherever 
they  moved  they  respeCted  every  man’s 
house  and  field,  and  honestly  paid  for  all 
provisions. 

The  king’s  army,  on  the  contrary,  though 
superior  at  first  in  military  discipline,  was 
worse  than  swarms  of  grasshoppers  to  the 
districts  which  it  visited.  The  wild  young 
Cavaliers  under  the  command  of  Prince 
Rupert  had  learned  their  occupation  among 
the  direful  scenes  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War 
in  Germany,  where  the  burning  of  villages 
and  the  devastation  of  harvest-fields  were 
matters  of  daily  occurrence.  The  citizen- 
soldiery  of  Parliament,  called  from  their 
looms  and  desks,  ere  long  acquired  the  nec- 
essary discipline;  while  the  gallantry  of  the 
Cavaliers  scarcely  compensated  the  royal 
cause  for  their  disgraceful  misbehavior. 

Some  efforts  at  peace  having  failed,  the 
civil  war  again  burst  forth  with  all  its  fu»y. 
The  army  of  King  Charles  I.  was  com- 
pletely overthrown,  and  his  cause  was  ut- 
terly ruined,  in  the  desperate  battle  of  Nase- 
by,  in  Northamptonshire,  June  14,  1645. 
The  Parliamentary  forces  were  commanded 
by  Fairfax,  Skippon,  Cromwell  and  Ireton; 
and  the  royalists  by  the  king,  Prince  Ru- 
pert, Lord  Astley  and  Sir  Marmaduke  Lang- 
dale.  The  defeat  of  the  royal  army  was 
caused,  in  a great  measure,  by  the  rashness 
and  impatience  of  Prince  Rupert,  who  over- 
ruled the  more  prudent  judgment  of  the 
king.  Rupert,  with  the  right  wing  of  the 
royal  cavalry,  dashed  with  the  most  fiery  im- 
petuosity upon  the  Parliamentary  left  wing, 
commanded  by  General  Ireton,  Cromwell’s 
son-in-law.  At  the  same  time  Cromwell, 
with  the  Parliamentary'  right  wing,  assailed 
the  royal  left  wing;  while  the  centers  of  the 
two  armies,  led  respectively  by  Fairfax  and 
the  king,  were  struggling  desperately.  The 
Parliamentary  left  was  thoroughly  annihi- 
lated, and  Ireton  was  made  a prisoner; 
but  Rupert  lost  precious  time  in  an  unneces- 
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sary  pursuit  of  Ireton’s  broken  forces,  when 
he  should  have  gone  to  the  aid  of  the 
king.  In  the  meantime  Cromwell  with 
his  Ironsides  defeated  the  royal  cavalry, 
after  which  he  flew  to  the  aid  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary center,  which  was  beginning  to 
give  way  before  the  royalists.  Cromwell 
and  his  Ironsides,  who  insured  victory 
wherever  they  appeared,  soon  put  the  king’s 
infantry  to  a total  rout;  and  Charles  I., 
seeing  that  the  day  was  lost  to  his  cause, 
retired  with  his  shattered  forces,  leaving  the 
field,  all  his  baggage  and  cannon,  and  five 
thousand  prisoners,  in  the  hands  of  the  vic- 
torious Parliamentarians. 

Among  the  king’s  captured  baggage  were 
found  papers  revealing  his  plot  with  the 
Irish  Catholic  rebels,  conceding  all  their 
wild  demands  on  condition  of  their  aid  to 
the  royal  cause  against  the  forces  of  the 
English  Parliament. 

By  their  vidtory  at  Naseby  the  Parlia- 
mentarians obtained  possession  of  all  the 
strong  cities  in  the  kingdom,  such  as  Bristol, 
Bridgewater,  Bath  and  Chester.  Exeter  was 
besieged  and  taken  by  Fairfax,  whereupon 
the  king  and  his  broken  hosts  retreated  to 
Oxford,  which  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  were 
preparing  to  besiege.  Rather  than  be  taken 
prisoner  by  his  enemies,  and  hoping  to  find 
respedt  and  kind  treatment  among  his  Scotch 
subjedts,  Charles  I.  went  into  the  camp  of  the 
Scots  at  Newark  May  5,  1646;  but,  instead  of 
treating  him  as  their  king,  the  Scots  placed 
a guard  around  him  and  kept  him  as  a pris- 
oner. The  fanatical  Scotch  preachers,  unable 
to  restrain  their  zeal,  insulted  him  to  his  face, 
and,  in  sermons  preached  in  his  presence, 
bitterly  reproached  him  as  a wicked  tyrant. 

One  of  these  fanatical  Scotch  preachers 
ordered  the  fifty-second  Psalm  to  be  sung: 

“Why  dost  thou,  tyrant,  boast  thyself, 

Thy  wicked  deeds  to  praise ?” 

Thereupon  the  king  stood  up,  and,  with  a 
dignity  and  meekness  that  affedted  even  the 
rigid  enthusiasts,  called  for  the  fifty-sixth 
Psalm,  which  was  sung  accordingly: 

“Have  mercy,  Lord,  on  me,  I pray, 

For  men  would  me  devour! ” 


In  Scotland  in  the  meantime  the  Marquis 
of  Montrose  had  deserted  the  Covenanters 
and  raised  an  army  of  Irish  and  Highland- 
ers, with  which  he  defeated  the  Covenanters 
at  Tibbermuir,  near  Perth,  in  1644;  at 
Alford,  in  Aberdeenshire,  in  1645;  and  at 
Kilsyth,  in  Stirlingshire,  in  1645.  But  he 
was  utterly  defeated  at  Philiphaugh,  near 
Selkirk,  by  the  Covenanters  under  General 
Leslie,  September  15,  1645. 

The  captive  king  was  now  obliged  to  issue 
orders  for  all  his  troops  to  submit  to  the 
triumphant  Parliament.  The  venerable 
Marquis  of  Worcester,  then  over  eighty -four 
years  of  age,  held  out  in  Rayland  Castle 
until  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremity,  and 
was  the  last  man  in  England  to  lay  down 
his  arms. 

Although  the  Great  Civil  War  was  now 
virtually  over,  religious  dissensions  raged 
with  the  greatest  fury.  As  we  have  already 
seen,  the  king’s  enemies  were  divided  into 
the  Presbyterian  and  Independent  parties. 
•The  most  inveterate  animosity  now  existed 
between  these  two  factions.  The  Presby- 
terians had  a majority  in  Parliament, 
while  the  Independents  had  a majority  in 
the  army.  The  Presbyterian  majority  in 
Parliament  proceeded  to  reorganize  the 
Church  of  England  on  the  Presbyterian 
plan,  while  the  Independents  contended  for 
religious  freedom  and  a separation  of  Church 
and  State. 

The  perils  that  had  menaced  civil  liberty 
in  England  had  passed  away  when  the  king 
surrendered  to  Lord  Leven,  the  Scottish 
commander  at  Newark;  but  the  religious  in- 
tolerance to  which  the  Presbyterian  majority 
in  Parliament  still  citing  became  well-nigh 
as  dangerous  to  the  state  as  the  absolutism 
Which  had  gone  down  in  blood  on  the  field 
of  Naseby.  The  Presbyterians  had  abol- 
ished the  civil  despotism,  only  to  impose 
a religious  tyranny  upon  the  English  nation. 

The  Presbyterian  and  Independent  parties 
each  sought  reconciliation  and  alliance  with 
King  Charles  I. , with  the  view  of  advancing 
its  own  success;  the  Independents  on  the 
basis  of  religious  toleration,  and  the  Presby- 
terians on  the  adoption  of  the  Scotch  Cove- 
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nant.  The  royal  captive  rejected  the  offers 
of  both  parties,  because  he  hoped  to  induce 
one  or  the  other  to  accept  his  own  terms. 
He  wrote:  “I  am  not  without  hope  that  I 
shall  be  able  to  draw  either  the  Presbyte- 
rians or  the  Independents  to  side  with  me  for 
extirpating  one  another,  so  that  I shall 
be  really  king  again.’ * A Presbyterian 
asked:  “What  will  become  of  us,  now  that 
the  king  has  rejected  our  proposals?”  An 
Independent  replied:  “What  would  have 
become  of  us  had  he  accepted  them  ? ’ ’ 

The  king  believed  that  he  had  freed  him- 
self from  the  hostility  of  the  Scots  by  con- 
ceding all  their  demands,  and  that  he  might 
count  more  on  the  affeCtion  and  good  will 
of  the  subjects  among  whom  he  had  been 
born  than  of  the  new  people  among  whom 
his  father  had  come  as  a foreigner;  but  he 
still  refused  to  sign  the  Covenant,  or  to  ac- 
cept the  terms  which  the  English  Parlia- 
ment offered  him.  The  Scots,  the  royalist 
officers,  and  even  the  queen,  urged  him  with 
tears  to  provide  for  his  safety  in  this  way. 

When  the  English  Parliament  was  in- 
formed that  the  king  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Scots  it  began  to  negotiate  with  them 
for  the  possession  of  his  person.  As  he  ob- 
stinately refused  to  sign  the  Covenant,  the 
Scots  finally  surrendered  him  into  the  hands 
of  commissioners  appointed  by  the  English 
Parliament,  upon  receiving  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  the  amount  due 
them  as  pay,  February,  1647.  The  captive 
king  selected  two  of  the  commissioners,  Mr. 
Herbert  and  Mr.  Harrington,  to  attend  him, 
in  place  of  his  own  servants,  who  had  been 
dismissed.  The  Scots  were  ever  afterward 
ashamed  of  the  reproach  of  having  sold  their 
sovereign  to  his  inveterate  foes. 

The  Presbyterians,  thinking  that  their 
victory  was  now  assured,  assumed  a more 
decided  stand  by  establishing  presbyteries 
throughout  England,  and  voting  to  disband 
the  old  Parliamentary  army,  which  was  In- 
dependent, and  to  organize  a new  one  with 
Presbyterians  at  its  head;  but  the  officers 
and  troops  of  the  old  army,  instigated  by 
Oliver  Cromwell,  the  leader  of  the  Inde- 
pendents, refused  to  disband  without  an 


assurance  of  religious  toleration,  or  until  its 
work  was  completed  and  English  freedom 
established  on  a secure  basis. 

Parliament  was  then  more  dangerous  than 
the  king,  as  it  enaCted  a law  in  its  secftarian 
zeal  more  ferocious  than  even  the  persecut- 
ing statutes  of  Henry  VIII.  or  “Bloody 
Mary.”  By  this  terrible  statute  the  death 
penalty  was  fixed  upon  all  who  should  deny 
the  doCtrine  of  the  Trinity,  or  Christ’s  di- 
vinity, or  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
or  the  resurredtion  of  the  body;  while  per- 
sons who  believed  that  “man  by  nature 
hath  free  will  to  turn  to  God,”  or  who  de- 
nied the  lawfulness  of  “Church  government 
by  Presbytery,”  were  to  be  punished  with 
imprisonment.  Though  this  terrible  statute 
was  never  enforced,  its  enadlment  showed 
the  danger  and  justified  extraordinary  means 
of  resistance. 

The  triumph  of  Parliament  under  its 
Presbyterian  majority  was  of  short  duration; 
as  a body  of  troopers  under  an  officer  named 
Joyce,  secretly  sent  for  that  purpose  by 
Cromwell,  surrounded  Holmby  House,  in 
which  the  king  was  detained  under  the 
charge  of  the  commissioners  of  Parliament, 
and  placed  him  in  the  custody  of  the  army, 
June,  1647.  Parliament  openly  charged 
Cromwell  with  inciting  the  a<5t,  and  Crom- 
well did  not  deny  the  charge,  but  marched 
to  London  and  subjected  the  city  and  Par- 
liament to  his  authority. 

Cromwell  now  reinstated  the  captive  king 
at  Hampton  Court,  where  he  lived  with 
dignity  and  with  every  appearance  of  per- 
sonal freedom,  though  under  guard.  Crom- 
well and  his  son-in-law,  General  Ireton, 
desired  to  spare  the  king’s  life,  and  entered 
into  negotiations  with  the  royal  captive; 
but  they  discovered,  as  Parliament  had  be- 
fore discovered,  that  the  king’s  word  and 
promises  meant  nothing.  With  his  char- 
acteristic insincerity,  Charles  I.  intended  to 
violate  his  plighted  word  and  to  deceive  the 
victorious  party  in  whose  mercy  he  was. 
Had  he  possessed  the  least  sincerity  he 
might  have  saved  his  life  and  his  throne, 
but  his  treachery  to  both  Presbyterians  and 
Independents  sealed  his  fate. 
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The  queen  wrote  a letter  to  her  royal 
husband,  reproaching  him  for  having  made 
too  great  concessions  to  “those  villains/ 1 
These  concessions  were  mainly  that  Crom- 
well should  be  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
for  life ; that  an  army  should  be  kept  in 
that  island  under  the  command  of  Crom- 
well himself ; and  that  Cromwell  should  be 
honored  with  a garter.  The  queen’s  letter 
was  intercepted,  and  was  then  forwarded  to 
the  captive  king. 

Cromwell  and  Ire  ton,  disguised  as  troop- 
ers, found  the  king’s  letter  in  answer  to  the 
queen’s  in  the  possession  of  the  messenger 
at  the  Blue  Boar  Inn  in  Holborn.  In  his 
letter  the  king  told  his  wife  that  she  should 
leave  him  to  manage  matters,  as  he  was 
better  informed  of  all  the  circumstances 
than  she  could  possibly  be  ; but  that  she 
might  be  entirely  easy  in  regard  to  all  the 
concessions  that  he  should  make  to  “those 
villains;”  as  he  should  know  in  due  time 
how  to  deal  with  “the  rogue,”  who,  instead 
of  a garter,  should  be  fitted  with  a hempen 
cord.  This  letter  sealed  the  king’s  fate. 
Cromwell  thus  discovered  that  he  was  deal- 
ing with  one  who  would  violate  every 
pledge  that  he  had  made  as  soon  as  he  was 
reinstated  on  his  throne,  and  would  make 
a jest  of  putting  a halter  around  his  neck  as 
the  practical  fulfillment  of  his  promise  of 
the  garter. 

In  November,  1647,  the  captive  king,  elud- 
ing his  guards,  escaped  to  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
whose  governor,  Colonel  Hammond,  con- 
ducted him  to  Carisbrook  Castle,  where  he 
was  detained  as  a prisoner,  though  treated 
with  every  mark  of  respeCt,  as  before;  but 
when  the  royal  captive  attempted  to  escape 
from  Carisbrook  Castle  he  was  deprived  of 
communication  with  his  friends,  and  even 
of  the  attendance  of  his  servants. 

The  captive  Charles  I.  was  still  stirring 
up  war  between  his  English  and  Scotch 
kingdoms  by  secret  agents,  while  royalist 
outbreaks  convulsed  every  portion  of  Eng- 
land. The  Scotch  Covenanters,  ashamed 
of  the  reproach  of  having  sold  their  sover- 
eign, sent  an  army  under  the  Duke  of  Ham- 
ilton into  England,  in  1648.  But  Cromwell 


routed  the  invading  army  of  Scots  at  Pres- 
ton, in  Lancashire,  with  terrific  slaughter, 
August  18,  1648;  after  which  he  pushed 
across  the  border  into  Scotland,  and  rein- 
stated the  Marquis  of  Argyle  in  power  at 
Edinburgh.  In  the  meantime  General  Sir 
TKomas  Fairfax  had  quelled  the  royalist 
risings  in  Kent  and  Essex. 

In  September,  1648,  Parliament  entered 
into  negotiations  with  the  captive  king,  and 
the  commissioners  of  Parliament  were 
moved  to  tears  at  sight  of  the  change  that 
had  taken  place  in  the  king’s  aspe<5t  and  at 
beholding  his  “gray  and  discrowned  head.” 
Cromwell,  after  subduing  the  Scots,  returned 
to  England  and  hastened  to  London;  and  a 
body  of  troopers  secretly  sent  by  him 
again  seized  the  king  and  confined  him  in 
Hurst  Castle,  on  the  coast  of  Hampshire, 
opposite  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  the  utmost 
consternation  of  the  Presbyterian  majority 
in  Parliament,  December  5,  1648. 

The  following  day  Parliament  accepted  the 
king’s  concessions  as  a “sufficient  founda- 
tion for  a treaty  of  peace.”  The  next  day 
Cromwell,  anticipating  the  design  of  Parlia- 
ment to  destroy  him,  and  resolving  to  anni- 
hilate their  power  by  a decisive  blow,  a 
coup  <T  Stat , caused  Colonel  Pride  with  two 
regiments  to  surround  the  Parliament  House 
and  to  exclude  all  the  Presbyterian  mem- 
bers from  their  seats,  thus  leaving  sixty 
Independents  as  the  only  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  was  thereafter  known  as  the 
“Rump  Parliament.”  By  this  arbitrary 
proceeding — known  as  Colonel  Pride's  Purge 
— Cromwell  and  the  army,  at  the  head  of 
the  Independent  party,  triumphed  over  the 
Presbyterian  majority  in  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, December  7,  1648. 

The  “Rump  Parliament”  passed  an  a<5t 
declaring  it  high-treason  for  a king  to  levy 
war  against  the  people’s  representatives  \ 
and  declared  also  that  “the  people  are, 
under  God,  the  origin  of  all  just  power,” 
and  that  “the  Commons  of  England  in  Par- 
liament assembled,  being  chosen  by  and  rep- 
resenting the  people,  are  the  supreme  au- 
thority of  the  nation.”  The  “ Rump  Parlia- 
ment’ * also,  by  a unanimous  vote,  impeached 
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“Charles  Stuart”  in  the  name  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  and  resolved  to  bring  him 
to  trial  for  ‘‘the  treason,  blood  and  mischief 
he  was  guilty  of.” 

Colonel  Harrison,  the  son  of  a butcher, 
was  sent  to  bring  the  king  from  Hurst  Cas- 
tle to  Windsor,  and  thence  to  London, 
where  he  was  confined  in  St.  James  Palace. 
The  people  were  greatly  affected  at  the  sight 
of  the  change  in  his  appearance,  and  he 
stood  a lonely  figure  of  majesty  in  distress, 
which  even  his  adversaries  could  not  be- 
hold without  reverence  and  compassion. 
He  had  long  been  attended  only  by  an  old 
decrepid  servant,  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  who 
could  only  deplore  his  master’s  fate,  with- 
out being  able  to  avenge  him.  Charles  I. 
was  now  treated  with  more  severity.  His 
guards  and  attendants  were  ordered  to  treat 
him  no  longer  as  if  he  were  a sovereign,  and 
to  call  him  simply  “Charles  Stuart.”  His 
own  servants  were  not  permitted  to  wait 
on  him  at  table;  and  common  soldiers,  at- 
tired in  armor,  were  appointed  to  bring  his 
meals  to  him.  The  fallen  king  was  much 
shocked  by  this  disrespect,  but  soon  re- 
covered his  composure,  and  said:  “Noth- 
ing is  so  contemptible  as  a despised  king.” 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  the  leader  of  the 
Scotch  Covenanters,  was  reserved  for  the 
same  punishment  as  King  Charles  I.,  and 
upon  leaving  Windsor  threw  himself  at  the 
king’s  feet,  exclaiming:  “My  dear  master!” 
The  unhappy  king  raised  him  up,  embraced 
him  tenderly  and  replied,  while  tears  ran 
down  his  cheeks:  “I  have  indeed  been  a 
dear  master  to  you.”  These  were  severe 
distresses,  but  Charles  I.  could  never  per- 
suade himself  that  his  subjects  would  accuse 
him  and  try  him  as  a criminal — an  indig- 
nity to  which  royalty  had  not  until  then 
been  subjected;  but  expeCted  every  moment 
to  fall  a victim  to  private  assassination. 

On  January  20,  1649,  a High  Court  of 
Justice — consisting  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  members,  and  presided  over  by 
John  Bradshaw,  an  eminent  lawyer — as- 
sembled in  Westminster  Hall  to  try  the  king. 
Never  was  there  a more  august  assemblage 
in  that  historic  old  edifice.  The  counsel  for 


the  Commons  opened  the  case  by  statjng 
that  “Charles  Stuart,  being  admitted  King 
of  England  and  intrusted  with  a limited 
power,  yet,  from  a wicked  design  to  ereCt 
an  unlimited  and  tyrannical  government, 
has  traitorously  and  maliciously  levied  war 
against  the  present  Parliament  and  the 
people  whom  they  represent,  and  is  there- 
fore impeached  as  a tyrant,  traitor,  murderer,  ^ 
and  a public  and  implacable  enemy  to  the 
Commonwealth.  ’ 1 

When,  during  the  calling  of  the  roll  of  the 
members  of  the  court,  the  name  of  General 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  was  mentioned,  a voice 
cried  out  from  among  the  speculators : “He 
has  more  wit  than  to  be  here  !”  When  the 
articles  of  impeachment  were  read  declaring 
that  the  king -was  accused  in  the  name  of 
the  people  of  England,  the  same  voice  re- 
plied: ‘‘Not  a tenth  part  of  them  !”  The 
soldiers  were  ordered  to  fire  at  the  spot 
whence  the  voice  had  proceeded  ; but  when 
it  was  discovered  that  the  voice  was  that  of 
Lady  Fairfax,  they,  in  consideration  of  her 
sex  and  rank,  did  not  fire.  Lady  Fairfax 
had  been  an  ardent  politician,  and  had 
urged  her  husband  to  oppose  the  king  on 
the  battle-field  ; but  now,  perceiving  that 
the  struggle  was  likely  to  end  in  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  king,  and  in  the  exaltation  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  both  she  and  her  husband 
heartily  repented  of  the  part  they  had  taken 
against  their  sovereign. 

Charles  I.  appeared  more  majestic  in  this 
hour  of  peril  than  he  had  ever  appeared  in 
the  days  of  his  power  and  prosperity.  He 
replied  with  dignity,  but  with  mildness.  As 
the  “Lord’s  Anointed,”  he  persistently  de* 
nied  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  claimed 
himself  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  all  courts 
and  all  Parliaments,  and  obstinately  reas- 
serted that  his  kingly  rights  were  derived 
from  the  “Supreme  Majesty  of  Heaven.” 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Charles  I.  firmly 
and  sincerely  believed  what  he  asserted,  and 
that  he  thought  he  was  only  guarding  a 
sacred  trust  which  God  had  conferred  upon 
him,  contrary  as  this  theory  was  to  the  en- 
tire spirit  of  the  English  Constitution,  as 
well  as  destructive  to  the  safety  and  just 
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rights  of  the  English  people.  Thirty-two 
witnesses  were  examined;  and,  on  January 
27,  1649,  after  a trial  of  seven  days,  the 
royal  prisoner  was  declared  guilty  and  was 
condemned  to  death  as  “a  tyrant,  traitor, 
murderer  and  public  enemy.’ * The  death- 
warrant  was  signed  two  days  later,  and  the 
king  was  ordered  to  prepare  for  death  the 
^next  day. 

The  Scots  protested  against  this  trial  of 
their  hereditary  sovereign ; the  French  and 
Dutch  ambassadors  at  London  interceded  in 
the  king’s  behalf ; and  the  Prince  of  Wales 
sent  a blank  sheet  of  paper,  with  his  name 
and  seal  affixed,  upon  which  Parliament 
might  write  any  terms  it  chose  as  the  price 
of  sparing  his  father’s  life.  But  all  was  in 
vain,  as  the  Commons  were  inexorable. 

On  his  way  through  the  hall,  upon  enter- 
ing and  leaving  the  court-room,  during  the 
sessions  of  the  trial,  the  fallen  king  was  in- 
sulted by  the  soldiery  and  the  mob,  who 
cried  out : “Justice  ! justice  ! execution  ! 
execution!  ” Upon  one  of  these  occasions, 
one  more  rude  than  his  companions,  even 
went  so  far  as  to  spit  in  the  king’s  face. 
The  king  bore  all  their  insolence  with  pa- 
tience, saying  : * * Poor  souls,  they  would 

treat  their  generals  the  same  way  for  a six- 
pence.” Some  of  the  populace  expressed 
their  sorrow  in  sighs  and  tears.  One  sol- 
dier, more  compassionate  than  his  fellows, 
uttered  a blessing  in  the  king’s  behalf; 
whereupon  an  officer  struck  the  soldier  to 
the  ground.  The  king,  observing  this  affair, 
said:  “The  punishment,  methinks,  exceeds 
the  offense.” 

On  the  day  preceding  the  execution, 
Charles  I.  was  permitted  to  see  his  son 
Henry  and  his  daughter  Elizabeth.  His 
other  two  sons.  Charles  and  James,  were  in 
Holland;  and  his  other  daughter,  Henrietta, 
was  in  France.  Henry  was  only  seven 
years  old.  His  father  said  to  this  little  boy 
as  he  sat  upon  his  knee:  “Mark,  my  child, 
what  I say.  They  will  cut  off  my  head, 
and  will  want,  perhaps,  to  make  thee  king; 
but  thou  must  not  be  king  so  long  as  thy 
brothers  Charles  and  James  are  alive. 
Therefore,  I charge  thee,  do  not  be  made  a 


king  by  them.”  The  child,  in  his  inno- 
cence, looked  earnestly  into  his  father’s 
face,  and  exclaimed:  “I  will  be  torn  in 
pieces  first!”  This  answer  made  the  king 
shed  tears. 

King  Charles  I.  was  taken  to  the  place 
of  execution,  in  front  of  the  palace  of  White- 
hall, January  30,  1649.  He  ascended  the 
scaffold  with  a firm  step;  and  in  his  last 
moments  he  reasserted  his  “divine  rights,” 
and  declared  that  “the  people  have  no  right 
to  any  part  in  the  government,  that  being  a 
thing  nothing  pertaining  to  them.”  Ad- 
dressing those  around  him,  he  declared  him- 
self innocent  toward  his  people,  and  forgave 
his  enemies.  Turning  to  Bishop  Juxon,  he 
said:  “ I go  from  a corruptible  to  an  incor- 
ruptible crown,  where  no  disturbance  can 
take  place.”  The  bishop  replied:  “You 
exchange  a temporal  for  an  eternal  crown; 
a good  exchange.”  The  king  then  laid  his 
head  upon  the  block,  saying  to  Bishop 
Juxon:  “Remember.”  One  of  the  execu- 
tioners then  cut  off  the  king’s  “ gray  and  dis- 
crowned head;”  and  the  other,  holding  it 
aloft,  exclaimed:  “This  is  the  head  of  a 
traitor!”  Many  of  the  spectators  wept  at 
the  horrid  spectacle,  and  a groan  of  pity  and 
horror  proceeded  from  the  vast  multitude. 

The  execution  of  Charles  I.  aroused 
horror  and  indignation  throughout  Europe, 
and  the  English  ambassadors  in  the  different 
European  capitals  were  driven  away  or 
murdered.  From  1660  to  1859  the  30th  of 
January  was  annually  commemorated  as 
the  “Day  of  King  Charles  the  Martyr,”  by 
special  services  in  the  Church  of  England, 
and  by  solemn  mourning  on  the  part  of  the 
English  royal  family. 

Charles  I.  was  the  only  King  of  England 
who  was  condemned  to  death  and  executed 
under  the  sentence  of  the  law.  This  was 
not  a time  for  calm  measures,  when  Eng- 
land was  in  the  throes  of  a great  political 
revolution.  The  proper  course  would  have 
been  to  depose  the  king,  as  he  had  violated 
his  coronation  oath.  Charles  I.  fell  a vidtim 
to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  which  he  obstinately 
persisted  in  refusing  to  understand. 

A few  days  after  the  execution  of  Charles 
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I.,  the  monarchy  and  the  House  of  Lords 
were  abolished  by  the  Commons;  and  the 
“Rump  Parliament,”  upheld  by  Oliver 
Cromwell  and  the  army,  governed  the  coun- 
try. The  new  republic  was  styled  The 
Commonwealth  of  England . The  Commons 
declared  it  high-treason  to  acknowledge  the 
Prince  of  Wales  King  of  England,  and 
ordered  a new  Great  Seal  to  be  engraved 


perils  gathered  thick  and  fast  around  the 
new  Republic  of  England.  The  Dutch 
Republic  hastened  to  recognize  Prince 
Charles,  who  was  then  living  in  exile  at  the 
Hague,  as  King  of  England.  At  home  the 
royalists,  who  had  been  beaten  into  silence, 
looked  with  deadly  hatred  and  indescribable 
disgust  upon  the  Puritan  Republic,  and 
only  waited  for  a favorable  opportunity  to 


THE  NEW  GREAT  SEAE  OF  ENGLAND. 


with  the  legend.  “The  first  year  of  freedom, 
by  God’s  blessing  restored,  1648.” 

In  1633  an  equestrian  statue  of  brass  had 
been  eredied  in  honor  of  Charles  I.  Parlia- 
ment now  ordered  this,  the  first  equestrian 
statue  in  England,  to  be  broken  in  pieces 
and  sold  for  old  brass. 

The  execution  of  Charles  I.  involved  Par- 
liament in  a new  and  greater  difficulty,  and 


make  an  effort  to  restore  the  fallen  mon- 
archy. But  the  first  attempts  at  a royalist 
rising  were  sternly  crushed  by  Cromwell’s 
iron  hand.  A most  menacing  spirit  had 
begun  to  infedt  the  army,  which  would  have 
caused  the  wildest  excesses  if  not  checked. 

An  extreme  fadtion  of  the  army,  called 
Levelersy  because  they  held  the  socialistic 
dodtrine  that  all  men  should  be  “leveled” 
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to  an  equality  in  rank  and  property,  broke 
out  into  open  mutiny;  but  this  outbreak 
wes  sternly  quelled  by  Cromwell’s  vigorous 
hand. 

The  royalists  in  England,  Scotland  and 
Ireland  considered  Prince  Charles  his  fath- 
er’s legitimate  successor.  Though  no  for- 
midable royalist  rising  was  undertaken  in 
England  for  the  time,  the  royalists  in  Ireland 
raised  the  standard  of  the  Stuarts;  while  the 
Covenanters  of  Scotland,  who  had  bound 
themselves  to  the  support  of  monarchy,  also 
proclaimed  Prince  Charles  in  their  country. 
These  Irish  abd  Scotch  rebellions  against 
the  English  Commonwealth  demanded  very 
prompt  adtion  on  the  part  of  the  republican 
Parliament  and  its  great  general.  The 
strength  of  the  Puritan  Independents  was 
in  their  army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  and  in 
the  iron  will  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  was 
now  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

The  royalist  rebels  in  Ireland,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Marquis  of  Ormond,  speed- 
ily took  every  town  except  Dublin.  Crom- 
well crossed  over  into  that  island  with  twelve 
thousand  troops,  fully  resolved  to  stamp  out 
every  vestige  of  rebellion  and  to  fully  estab- 
lish the  anthority  of  the  English  Common- 
wealth. His  campaign  was  short  but  terri- 
ble, and  it  resulted  in  the  first  thorough 
English  conquest  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  He 
began  his  Irish  campaign  by  taking  Drog- 
heda by  storm,  and  massacred  its  garrison 
of  three  thousand  men,  in  stern  retaliation 
for  the  massacre  of  the  English  and  Scotch 
Protestant  settlers  in  Ireland  in  1641.  Wex- 
ford was  also  taken  by  storm  and  its  garri- 
son put  to  the  sword.  Terrified  by  this 
severity,  town  after  town  opened  its  gates  to 
Cromwell,  or  fell  before  his  assaults  if  it 
offered  any  resistance.  The  memory  of 
Ulster  nerved  every  arm  and  hardened  every 
heart  in  Cromwell’s  army  for  the  dreadful 
work  of  vengeance,  and  every  Irish  royal- 
ist taken  with  arms  in  his  hand  was  put  to 
death. 

At  the  end  of  a campaign  of  nine  months, 
in  1649  and  1650,  Cromwell  had  so  com- 
pletely subdued  Ireland  that  he  was  able  to 
return  to  England  to  take  the  field  against 


the  Scotch  Covenanters,  leaving  his  son-in- 
law, General  Ireton,  in  command  in  Ireland. 
Under  the  sway  of  the  English  Common- 
wealth, all  the  discontented  and  conquered 
Irish  chiefs  that  desired  to  do  so  were  al- 
lowed to  leave  their  country  and  to  enter 
the  service  of  foreign  monarchs.  Accord- 
ingly the  Marquis  of  Ormond  and  more 
than  forty  thousand  Irish  royalists  enlisted 
in  the  Armies  of  France,  Spain  and  Austria. 
Large  numbers  of  the  vanquished  Irish 
were  shipped  to  the  Barbadoes;  and  many 
of  the  Irish  landholders  who  had  borne  arms 
against  the  English  Parliament  were  re- 
moved to  lands  assigned  to  them  in  the 
province  of  Connaught  and  in  County  Clare; 
while  Parliamentary  soldiers  and  many  other 
English  colonists  were  settled  in  the  prov- 
inces of  Ulster,  Munster  and  Leinster.  As 
the  most  troublesome  elements  of  the  native 
population  were  thus  drawn  off,  Ireland 
enjoyed  such  tranquility  as  she  had  not  ex- 
perienced for  centuries,  but  the  country  be- 
came a land  of  beggars. 

In  Scotland,  in  the  meantime,  the  brave 
and  Loyal  Marquis  of  Montrose  had  roused 
the  Highlanders  in  favor  of  Prince  Charles; 
but  he  was  defeated  and  betrayed  into  the 
power  of  the  Covenanters,  who  took  him  to 
Edinburgh  and  hanged  him  without  a trial. 
Prince  Charles  disavowed  the  enterprise 
of  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  after  being  in- 
formed of  its  failure,  though  it  had  been 
undertaken  with  his  approval  and  also  with 
his  promise  of  support. 

The  Scots  allowed  Prince  Charles  to  land 
in  their  country  and  agreed  to  ackowledge 
him  as  King  Charles  II.  only  on  condition 
that  he  should  sign  the  Covenant,  enter  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  accept  a limited 
royal  prerogative.  After  some  hesitation, 
the  prince  agreed  to  these  terms,  left  Hol- 
land, and  made  his  appearance  in  Scotland. 
The  daily  and  hourly  sermons  and  exhorta- 
tions to  which  he  was  subjected  by  the 
zealous  Scots  appeared  to  the  gay  young 
prince  to  be  a dear  price  to  pay  for  his  com- 
fortless crown.  He  was  obliged  to  issue  a 
proclamation  declaring  himself  humbled  in 
spirit  and  afilidted  for  his  father’s  tyranny. 
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and  for  his  mother's 'idolatry.  But  with  all 
this,  none  trusted  him,  so  that  he  was  only 
a nominal  king,  while  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment continued  to  exercise  all  the  real 
power  in  that  country. 

Cromwell,  who  had  received  the  thanks  of 


At  the  head  of  sixteen  thousand  troopst 
Cromwell  marched  against  the  Scotch  Cov« 
enanters,  but  many  of  his  troops  died  from 
hunger  and  sickness  on  the  way.  At  Dun- 
bar, Cromwell,  with  only  twelve  thousand 
men,  was  opposed  by  twenty-seven  thousand 


OLIVER  CROMWELL. 


Parliament  for  reducing  Ireland  to  submis- 
sion, and  who  had  been  created  Captain- 
General  of  all  the  troops  in  England,  was 
sent  to  subdue  the  Scots  also;  and  he  at 

once  invaded  Scotland,  A.  D.  1650. 

4 — 63.-U.  H. 


Scotch  Covenanters,  who  considered  vidtory 
certain.  The  Scotch  preachers  endeavored 
to  prove  from  the  Old  Testament  that  the 
Covenanters  would  conquer,  and  urged  an 
attack  upon  Cromwell's  army.  When  Crom- 
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well  saw  the  Scots  advancing,  he  exclaimed: 
“The  Lord  has  delivered  them  into  our 
hand!”  A furious  battle  ensued  on  Sep- 
tember 3,  1650,  and  Cromwell  gained  a 
glorious  vidtory.  The  Scotch  troops  threw 
down  their  arms  and  fled  in  every  direction, 
after  losing  four  thousand  killed  and 
wounded,  and  ten  thousand  prisoners. 

While  Cromwell  was  still  in  Scotland, 
Prince  Charles,  with  a body  of  Scotch  troops, 
marched  into  England,  and  was  joined  by  a 
considerable  number  of  English  royalists. 
Cromwell  at  length  advanced  against  the 
prince  ; and,  on  September  3,  1651,  exactly 
one  year  after  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  was 
fought  the  battle  of  Worcester,  in  which 
Cromwell  gained  another  brilliant  vidtory. 
The  royal  army  was  hopelessly  annihilated* 
Prince  Charles  fled  from  the  field  and  be- 
came a fugitive. 

Thus  left  alone  in  the  very  heart  of  Eng- 
land, with  Cromwell’s  troopers  occupying 
every  road  and  scouring  the  country  in 
search  of  the  'fugitive  prince,  Charles  was 
in  a most  perilous  situation.  For  six  weeks 
he  wandered  in  various  disguises  and  through 
innumerable  dangers,  hiding  by  day  and 
journeying  by  night.  At  one  time,  while 
concealed  in  the  thick  branches  of  an  oak, 
he  saw  and  heard  his  pursuers  pass  beneath 
him.  A large  reward  was  offered  to  any 
one  who  would  betray  the  prince,  and  those 
who  concealed  him  were  threatened  with 
death  ; but  forty  men  and  women,  chiefly 
poor  laborers,  at  different  times  concealed 
him.  Finally  he  reached  Shoreham,  on  the 
southern  coast  of  England,  where  he  em- 
barked for  France,  in  which  country  he  ar- 
rived safely  and  became  a pensioner  of  his 
young  cousin,  King  Louis  XIV. 

General  Monk,  whom  Cromwell  had  left 
in  command  in  Scotland,  subdued  that  king- 
dom in  a campaign  as  terribly  severe  as 
that  of  Cromwell  in  Ireland.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Dundee  were  massacred;  and  Aber- 
deen and  many  other  towns  and  fortresses 
of  Scotland  surrendered  to  the  forces  of  the 
English  Commonwealth. 

General  Ireton,  Cromwell’s  son-in-law, 
completed  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  but  died 


at  Limerick,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  com- 
mand by  General  Ludlow.  The  Puritan 
colonies  in  New  England  rejoiced  in  the 
triumph  of  their  party  in  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  the  other  English  colonies  in  North 
America  were  forced  to  acknowledge  the 
Commonwealth. 

After  a half  century  of  humiliation  under 
the  first  two  Stuarts,  England  now  had  a 
government  that  could  command  order  at 
home  and  respedt  abroad,  as  in  the  “golden 
days  of  Good  Queen  Bess.”  For  the  first 
time  in  English  history  the  war-making 
power  was  in  the  same  hands  as  the  purse- 
strings; and  the  abolition  of  rank  and  titles 
opened  a freer  career  to  all  talents  and  en- 
ergies, so  that  men  who  in  previous  times 
might  have  lived  and  died  in  obscurity  now 
rose  to  high  commands.  Among  these  was 
Admiral  Blake,  whose  brilliant  achieve- 
ments gave  the  English  navy  a renown 
which  it  had  never  before  possessed. 

Prince  Rupert  was  at  this  time  cruising  in 
the  Atlantic.  Admiral  Blake  forced  him  to 
seek  shelter  in  the  Tagus;  and  when  King 
John  IV.  of  Portugal  refused  to  admit 
Blake’s  pursuing  fleet  Blake  took  revenge 
by  seizing  twenty  richly  laden  vessels  be- 
longing to  the  Portuguese  king,  who  was 
only  allowed  to  renew  his  alliance  with  Eng- 
land by  making  the  most  humble  apology 
and  submission. 

The  neighboring  Republic  of  Holland  was 
the  next  to  feel  the  power  of  the  English 
Commonwealth.  The  passage  of  the  cele- 
brated Navigation  All  by  the  English  Par- 
liament, October  9,  1651,  prohibiting  for- 
eigners from  bringing  into  England  in  their 
own  ships  anything  but  their  own  produc- 
tions, operated  injuriously  to  the  Dutch, 
whose  country  was  small,  but  whose  mer- 
chant fleet  was  the  largest  in  the  world,  and 
who  largely  subsisted  by  the  carrying  trade 
between  foreign  ports.  The  final  result  of 
this  arbitrary  measure  was  a fierce  and 
bloody  naval  war  between  the  Republics  of 
England  and  Holland. 

The  English  required  the  ships  of  other 
nations  to  lower  their  flags  in  British  waters. 
The  English  fleet  under  Admiral  Blake  met 
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the  Dutch  fleet  under  Van  Tromp  in  the 
Downs.  Blake  fired  three  guns  as  a signal 
for  the  Dutch  admiral  to  salute  the  English 
fleet  by  lowering  his  flag ; but,  instead  of 
giving  this  customary  salute,  Van  Tromp 
answered  Blake’s  signal  with  a broadside. 
The  fight  that  ensued  between  the  two  fleets 
led  to  a declaration  of  war  against  the  Dutch 
Republic  by  the  English  Commonwealth  in 
May,  1652. 

In  this  naval  war  between  the  two  repub- 
lics twelve  great  battles  and  many  smaller 
encounters  ensued  between  their  respective 
fleets.  In  an  obstinate  battle  off  the  Good- 
win Sands,  near  Dover,  November  29,  1652, 
Blake  was  defeated  and  wounded  with  the 
loss  of  five  ships  taken  or  destroyed,  and 
was  obliged  to  seek  shelter  in  the  Thames. 
After  gaining  this  victory,  the  Dutch  ad- 
miral Van  Tromp  sailed  up  and  down  the 
English  Channel  with  a broom  at  his  mast- 
head, to  signify  his  intention  of  sweeping 
the  English  from  the  seas. 

A desperate  battle  of  three  days  occurred 
in  the  English  Channel,  off  Portland,  in 
February,  1653,  between  the  English  fleet 
of  eighty  vessels  under  Admiral  Blake  and 
General  Monk  and  the  Dutch  fleet  of  sev- 
enty-six vessels  under  the  great  admirals 
Van  Tromp  and  De  Ruyter  ; ending  in  an 
English  victory,  the  Dutch  being  so  thor- 
oughly crippled  that  the  English  were  for 
several  months  undisputed  masters  of  the 
seas.  In  June  of  the  same  year  (1653)  the 
Dutch  fleet  under  Van  Tromp  was  defeated 
off  the  North  Foreland  by  the  English  fleet 
under  Admiral  Blake ; and  in  July  follow- 
ing (1653)  Van  Tromp  was  defeated  and 
killed  in  a battle  off  the  Texel  with  the 
English  fleet  under  General  Monk,  who 
proved  to  be  as  good  a commander  on  sea  as 
on  land.  These  three  great  English  naval 
victories  impoverished  the  Dutch  Republic 
and  made  the  English  Commonwealth  mis- 
tress of  the  Channel  and  the  neighboring 
seas. 

In  the  meantime,  while  the  war  with 
Holland  was  raging,  a quarrel  had  risen  be- 
tween Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  Long  Par- 
liament. This  Parliament  had  now  lasted 


thirteen  years,  during  the  last  four  of  which 
it  was  but  the  fragment  of  a Parliament 
under  the  designation  of  the  “Rump  Par- 
liament.” This  Parliament  had  ceased  to 
represent  the  wishes  of  the  English  people, 
and  all  parties  considered  its  longer  contin- 
uance to  be  impolitic,  but  there  was  no 
power  with  the  legal  right  to  dissolve  it. 

The  odium  attached  to  the  “Rump  Par- 
liament” was  increased  by  charges  of  cor- 
ruption against  its  members  in  the  appro- 
priation of  the  public  spoils.  It  had  been 
hated  by  all  denominations  but  its  own 
from  the  very  outset,  and  was  fast  becoming 
detested  by  its  own  seCt  and  party.  Crom- 
well became  impatient  at  the  selfishness  and 
uncertainty  that  characterized  the  aCtion  of 
the  “Rump  Parliament,”  and  urged  a 
prompt  “settlement  of  the  nation”  and  an 
early  dissolution.  Parliament  retaliated  by 
a resolution  to  disband  the  army,  but  failed 
in  the  accomplishment  of  that  purpose. 

Finally  there  was  an  understanding  that 
Parliament  should  soon  dissolve  and  that 
the  army  should  be  disbanded,  but  Parlia- 
ment soon  manifested  an  inclination  not  to 
dissolve  at  all.  In  April,  1653,  a proposi- 
tion was  made  to  call  a new  Parliament,  in 
which  all  the  members  of  the  4 4 Rump  Parlia- 
ment” should  continue  to  hold  seats,  and 
also  aCt  as  judges  of  the  election  of  the  new 
members.  As  a member  of  Parliament, 
Cromwell  opposed  this  scheme. 

A mutual  council  held  at  the  palace  of 
Whitehall  adjourned  for  one  day  with  the 
understanding  that  no  aCtion  be  taken  in 
the  meantime.  At  the  time  appointed  for 
the  second  meeting  of  the  council  almost  all 
of  the  friends  of  the  measure  and  all  of  its 
leaders  were  absent.  A messenger  soon 
made  his  appearance  at  Whitehall,  bringing 
the  announcement  that  the  measure  was 
under  discussion  in  Parliament,  and  that 
Sir  Henry  Vane  was  fast  pressing  the  bill  to 
a final  passage.  Cromwell  angrily  ex- 
claimed : 44  It  is  contrary  to  common  hon- 

esty!” He  no  longer  hesitated;  but,  as  he 
was  secure  in  the  attachment  of  the  army, 
he  resolved  upon  a decisive  blow,  a coup  <T 
Hat. 
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Cromwell  accordingly  left  the  council  of 
officers  at  Whitehall,  and  hasted  to  the  Par- 
liament House  with  three  hundred  soldiers, 
April  20,  1653.  Posting  the  soldiers  in  the 
lobby  of  the  chamber,  he  entered  and  took 
his  accustomed  seat  while  Sir  Henry  Vane 
was  still  speaking  in  behalf  of  the  bill 
under  consideration.  He  said  to  St.  John, 
one  of  the  members:  “I  am  come  to  do 
what  grieves  me  to  the  heart.  ” He,  how- 
ever, still  sat  quiet,  until  Sir  Henry  Vane 
pressed  the  House  to  waive  its  usual  forms 
and  pass  the  bill  at  once.  Thereupon  he 
said  to  Colonel  Harrison:  “The  time  has 
come.”  Harrison  replied:  “Think  well, 
it  is  a dangerous  work ! ” Cromwell  listened 
quietly  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  longer. 

At  the  question  “ that  this  bill  do  pass,” 
Cromwell  suddenly  started  up,  exclaiming : 
“This  is  the  time— I must  do  it!”  Then 
addressing  the  members,  he  said:  “Your 
hour  is  come!  The  Lord  hath  done  with 
you  ! He  hath  chosen  other  instruments  to 
do  his  work ! * * A crowd  of  members  started 
to  their  feet  in  angry  protest.  Cromwell  re- 
plied : “ Come,  come,  we  have  had  enough 

of  this!  ” He  then  strode  into  the  midst  of 
the  chamber,  clapped  his  hat  on  his  head, 
and  exclaimed : “I  will  put  an  end  to  your 
prating!”  The  House  was  at  once  in  an 
uproar.  In  the  din  and  confusion,  Crom- 
well was  heard  to  exclaim  : “It  is  not  fit 
that  you  should  sit  here  any  longer ! For 
shame,  get  you  gone!  You  should  give 
place  to  honester  men — to  men  who  will 
more  faithfully  discharge  their  duties ! You 
are  no  longer  a Parliament ! I tell  you,  you 
are  no  longer  a Parliament!  ” 

At  this  point  Cromwell  stamped  his  foot 
upon  the  floor  as  a signal,  whereupon  thirty 
musketeers  entered  the  chamber.  The  fifty 
members  present  crowded  to  the  door.  As 
Wentworth  passed  him,  Cromwell  ex- 
claimed : ‘ 4 Drunkard ! ’ ’ Martyn  was  taunted 
with  a still  coarser  name.  Sir  Henry  Vane 
was  fearless  to  the  last,  and  boldly  told 
Cromwell  that  his  a<5t  was  “against  all 
right  and  all  honor.  * ’ Cromwell  excla  imed : 
“Ah,  Sir  Henry  Vane,  Sir  Henry  Vane! 
You  might  have  prevented  all  this,  but  you 


are  a juggler,  and  have  no  common  honesty! 
The  Lord  deliver  me  from  Sir  Henry  Vane!” 

The  Speaker  refused  to  leave  the  chair 
until  Colonel  Harrison  offered  to  lend  him  a 
hand  to  come  down.  Cromwell  lifted  the 
mace  from  the  table,  saying:  “What  shall 
we  do  with  this  bauble?  Take  it  away!” 
As  the  members  rushed  out  at  the  door, 
Cromwell  exclaimed:  “It  is  you  that  have 
forced  me  to  this.  I have  sought  the  Lord 
night  and  day  that  he  would  rather  slay  me 
than  put  me  upon  the  doing  of  this  work.” 
After  the  hall  had  been  cleared,  Cromwell 
ordered  the  door  to  be  locked;  and,  putting 
the  key  into  his  pocket,  he  returned  to 
Whitehall. 

Thus  ended  the  famous  Long  Parliament, 
April  20,  1653,  after  an  existence  of  thirteen 
years.  A few  hours  later  its  executive  com- 
mittee, the  Council  of  State,  was  dissolved. 
When  Cromwell  summoned  this  committee 
to  withdraw,  John  Bradshaw,  one  of  its 
members,  replied:  “We  have  heard  what 
you  have  done  this  morning  at  the  House, 
and  in  some  hours  all  England  will  hear  it. 
But  you  mistake,  sir,  if  you  think  the  Par- 
liament dissolved.  No  power  on  earth  can 
dissolve  the  Parliament  but  itself,  be  sure 
of  that!” 

The  “Rump  Parliament”  had  become  so 
unpopular  that  few  appeared  to  have  found 
fault  with  Cromwell’s  violent  adtion.  He 
was  deluged  with  addresses  of  congratula- 
tion from  the  army,  the  navy,  and  many  of 
the  counties.  In  alluding  to  this  dissolu- 
tion several  years  afterward,  Cromwell  re- 
marked: 4 4 We  did  not  hear  a dog  bark  at 
their  going.” 

Oliver  Cromwell  wras  now  virtually  sole 
ruler  of  England,  with  more  real  power  than 
any  of  her  most  absolute  kings.  To  keep 
up  the  appearance  of  a Commonwealth,  he 
summoned  another  Parliament,  composed 
of  Independents  selected  by  a new  Council 
of  State  from  lists  furnished  by  the  Inde- 
pendent, or  Congregational,  churches.  This 
Parliament  met  July  4,  1653,  and  was  called 
the  Little  Parliament , or  the  Barebones  Par- 
liament; one  of  its  leading  members  being 
the  leather-seller,  “Praise  God”  Barebones, 
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who  was  noted  for  his  religious  zeal  and 
fanaticism. 

The  radical  reforms  of  the  Barebones  Par- 
liament in  Church  and  State — such  as  a new 
code  of  laws,  the  establishment  of  civil  mar- 
riage, the  proposals  to  substitute  the  free 
contributions  of  congregations  for  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes,  and  the  scheme  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  lay  patronage — aroused  the  hostility 
of  the  lawyers,  the  clergy  and  the  landed 
proprietors;  all  of  whom  accused  Parlia- 
ment of  a design  to  ruin  property,  the 
Church  and  the  law,  and  of  being  an  enemy 
to  knowledge  and  infe<5ted  with  a blind  and 
ignorant  fanaticism.  Cromwell  himself, 
who  hated  “that  leveling  principle”  which 
tended  to  reduce  all  to  one  equality,  also 
shared  the  general  dissatisfaction  with  the 
proceedings  of  this  Parliament.  Said  he: 
“Nothing  is  in  the  hearts  of  these  men  but 
‘overturn,  overturn.'” 

The  whole  conduct  of  the  Barebones  Par- 
liament was  unsatisfactory;  and,  after  ap- 
pointing another  Council  of  State  consisting 
of  eight  members  with  Cromwell  at  its  head, 
the  members,  agreeing  that  they  had  sat 
long  enough,  went,  with  Rouse,  their 
Speaker,  at  their  head,  to  Cromwell,  and 
voluntarily  resigned  their  power  into  his 
hands,  December,  1653.  Cornwell  gladly 
accepted  their  resignations;  and,  being  told 
that  some  of  the  members  had  determined 
to  remain,  he  sent  Colonel  White  with  a 
body  of  troops  to  drive  them  from  the  house. 
The  colonel,  entering  the  hall,  asked  the 
refraCtory  members  what  they  were  doing 
there.  One  Moyer,  whom  they  had  placed 
in  the  chair,  replied:  “We  are  seeking  the 
Lord.”  White  replied:  “Then  you  may  go 
elsewhere;  for,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  the 
Lord  has  not  been  here  these  many  years.” 
The  members  them  withrew  from  the  hall, 
and  Cromwell's  authority  was  undisputed. 

The  new  Council  of  State  summoned  a 
Parliament  to  represent  England,  Scotland 
and  Ireland ; the  right  to  vote  for  members 
of  this  Parliament  being  granted  to  all  pos- 
sessing property  valued  at  two  hundred 
pounds,  excepting  Roman  Catholics  and 
those  who  had  borne  arms  in  the  royal  cause 


during  the  Great  Civil  War  between  Charles 
I.  and  the  Long  Parliament. 

Meanwhile,  December  16,  1653,  a new 
constitution,  called  the  Instrument  of  Gov- 
ernment\ projected  by  General  Lambert,  was 
adopted  by  the  Council  of  State,  intrusting 
Oliver  Cromwell  with  the  supreme  power, 
with  the  title  of  Lord  Protestor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  England , Scotland  and  Ireland . 
But  a strictly  constitutional  government 
was  organized.  The  Lord  ProteCtor,  whose 
power  was  conferred  upon  him  for  life,  was 
to  summon  a Parliament  once  in  three 
years,  and  to  allow  it  to  sit  at  least  five 
months  without  prorogation.  Parliament 
was  empowered  to  levy  taxes,  and  to  make 
the  laws,  subject  for  twenty  days  to  the 
Lord  Protector’s  veto.  The  Lord  ProteCtor 
was  to  consult  the  Council  of  State  in  the 
management  of  foreign  affairs,  in  questions 
of  peace  and  war,  and  in  the  appointment 
of  officers. 

One  of  Cromwells’ s first  aCts  as  Lord  Pro- 
teCtor was  to  bring  the  ruinous  and  destruc- 
tive naval  war  between  England  and  Hol- 
land to  a close  ; and  by  the  Peace  of  West- 
minster, in  April,  1654,  signed  by  Cromwell 
as  Lord  ProteCtor  of  the  English  Common- 
wealth, the  Dutch  were  required  to  lower 
their  flag  in  salute  to  the  English  whenever 
vessels  of  the  two  nations  met  at  sea. 

In  the  writs  for  the  election  of  the  new 
Parliament  it  had  been  expressly  stated  that 
Parliament  should  not  have  power  to  change 
the  government  as  conferred  upon  one  per- 
son and  a Parliament.  When  the  new 
Parliament  assembled  at  Westminster  in 
September,  1654,  its  first  aCt  was  to  take 
into  consideration  the  organization  of  the 
government.  After  the  question  of  the 
Lord  Protector's  veto  power  had  been  de- 
bated three  days,  Cromwell  barred  the  way 
to  the  Parliament  chamber  by  a file  of  sol- 
diers, and  turned  back  all  who  refused  to 
sign  an  agreement  not  to  change  the  form 
of  government.  Three  hundred  members 
signed  this  agreement,  and  were  permitted 
to  enter  the  chamber ; but  one  hundred  re- 
fused to  sign,  and  were  turned  back.  The 
signers  observed  their  agreement,  but  re- 
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fused  to  vote  money  for  the  army  without  a 
redress  of  grievances.  Thereupon  Crom- 
well, in  a fit  of  auger,  dissolved  Parliament; 
and  the  Lord  Protestor  became  as  absolute 
a ruler  as  Charles  I.  had  been  before  the 
Great  Civil  War,  levying  taxes  and  making 
laws  on  his  sole  authority. 

This  state  of  things  produced  a powerful 
reaction  in  the  public  mind  in  England  in 
favor  of  the  restoration  of  monarchy.  Faith 
in  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  English 
Commonwealth  vanished,  as  the  outward 
fabric  of  the  Commonwealth  crumbled  under 
Cromwell’s  usurpations.  Formidable  royal- 
ist outbreaks  occurred  in  various  parts  of 
England,  but  the  Lord  Protestor's  vigorous 
hand  easily  crushed  these  risings.  This 
royalist  revolt  was  punished  by  what  was 
called  the  decimation  of  that  party — a tax 
of  the  tenth  penny  on  all  their  revenues. 
For  the  collection  of  this  tax,  England  was 
divided  into  ten  military  districts,  and  each 
was  placed  under  martial  law,  each  of  the 
ten  major-generals  who  were  placed  over 
these  districts  respectively  being  authorized 
to  imprison  all  whom  they  suspected.  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  were  reduced  to  order,  but 
the  severities  which  the  English  soldiers 
practiced  in  Ireland  have  left  their  bitter 
fruit  of  undying  hatred  of  English  rule  to 
the  present  day. 

As  Lord  Protector,  Cromwell  governed 
vigorously  and  successfully,  and  made  him- 
self feared  and  respected  at  home  and 
abroad.  England  was  never  more  prosper- 
ous than  under  his  firm  rule.  Cromwell  re- 
formed the  law,  and  established  uniformity 
in  the  administration  of  justice.  He  de- 
clared that  “to  hang  a man  for  sixpence 
and  pardon  murder"  did  not  accord  with 
his  idea  of  justice. 

He  never  deviated  from  the  great  princi- 
ple of  religious  toleration,  on  which  he  took 
an  early  stand.  He  quietly  permitted  the 
Jews,  who  had  remained  banished  from 
England  ever  since  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
to  return,  and  exerted  himself  to  his  utmost 
to  protecft  them  from  persecution.  He  also 
protected  the  new  Puritan  seSt  of  the 
Friends , or  Quakers , founded  by  George 


Fox,  a Leicestershire  shepherd,  during  the 
period  of  the  civil  wars. 

Cromwell’s  crude  but  effective  statesman- 
ship displayed  itself  to  its  best  advantage 
in  his  management  of  foreign  affairs.  He 
boasted  that  he  would  make  the  name  of 
Englishmen  as  much  feared  and  respected  as 
had  been  that  of  Roman , and  the  uniform 
success  of  his  military  and  naval  enter- 
prises went  far  to  realize  this  saying.  Euro- 
pean monarchs,  in  whose  capitals  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Commonwealth  the  lives  of 
English  ambassadors  were  in  peril,  now  earn- 
estly sought  the  Lord  Protestor's  alliance. 
He  made  his  power  felt  and  feared  by  the 
pirates  of  the  Barbary  coast  who  had  ter- 
rorized the  Mediterranean  for  more  than  a 
century,  and  by  the  Spaniards  in  Europe 
and  America. 

Admiral  Blake,  sailed  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean with  his  fleet,  and  conquered  all  that 
ventured  to  oppose  him.  Casting  anchor 
before  Leghorn,  he  demanded  and  received 
satisfaction  for  some  injuries  which  the 
Duke  of  Tuscany  had  inflicted  upon  Eng- 
lish commerce.  He  next  sailed  to  Algiers 
and  forced  the  Dey  to  a treaty  of  peace  and 
to  restrain  his  piratical  subjects  from  injur- 
ing the  English  any  further.  In  1655  Blake 
proceeded  to  Tunis,  where  he  made  the 
same  demands.  The  Dey  of  Tunis  desired 
the  English  admiral  to  look  at  the  two 
castles,  Porto  Farino  and  Goletta,  and  to  do 
his  utmost.  Blake  showed  him  that  he  was 
ready  to  accept  the  challenge,  entered  the 
harbor  of  Tunis,  burned  the  Dey’s  ships, 
and  then  sailed  out  of  the  harbor  in  tri- 
umph to  pursue  his  voyage.  Thus  Admiral 
Blake  cleared  the  .sea  of  the  pirates  who  had 
so  long  infested  it,  and  secured  the  libera- 
tion of  the  captive  Christians  held  in  slavery 
in  the  Barbary  states. 

In  1655  the  shrewd  Cardinal  Mazarin, 
the  Prime  Minister  and  virtual  ruler  of 
France  during  the  minority  of  King  Louis 
XIV.,  by  flattering  Cromwell,  induced  Eng- 
land to  become  the  ally  of  France  in  a war 
against  Spain.  In  1655  Admiral  Penn  and 
General  Venables  conquered  the  island  of 
Jamaica,  in  the  West  Indies,  from  the  Span- 
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iards;  and  that  island  has  ever  since  re- 
mained in  England’s  possession. 

Admiral  Blake  captured  two  Spanish 
treasure  galleons  of  immense  value  at  Cadiz. 
In  1657  he  defeated  a fleet  of  Spanish  mer- 
chant vessels  and  treasure  galleons  off  the 
harbor  of  Santa  Cruz,  in  the  island  of  Ten- 
eriffe,  under  the  cannon  of  their  castle  and 
seven  forts;  but  this  was  the  last  conflict  in 
which  the  great  admiral  engaged,  as  he 
died  within  sight  of  the  English  coast  on 
his  homeward  voyage.  Blake  was  an  ar- 
dent republican,  and  he  therefore  opposed 
Cromwell’s  usurpation;  but  said  he  to  his 
seamen:  “ It  is  still  our  duty  to  fight  for  our 
country,  into  whatever  hands  the  govern- 
ment may  fall.” 

In  1658  an  English  force  of  six  thousand 
men  under  General  Reynolds  joined  the 
French  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands;  and  the 
important  harbor  and  fortress  of  Dunkirk, 
which  the  allies  took  from  the  Spaniards, 
was  ceded  to  England  by  France  as  a re- 
ward for  the  English  aid  in  the  war. 

Under  Cromwell,  England  again  occupied 
the  position  which  she  had  held  under 
Elizabeth  as  the  protectress  of  the  Prot- 
estant interests  in  Europe.  The  Walden- 
ses,  or  Vaudois,  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont 
and  among  the  Alps,  had  suffered  cruel 
persecutions  from  their  ruler,  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  many  of  them  being  cruelly  massa- 
cred. Cromwell  sent  an  envoy  to  the  duke’s 
court  with  haughty  demands  for  redress,  and 
was  threatening  earthly  vengeance;  while 
the  Puritan  poet,  John  Milton,  called  upon 
God  to  avenge  his  “slaughtered  saints  whose 
bones  lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains 
cold.”  A refusal  of  the  Lord  Protestor’s 
demands  would  have  been  followed  by  in- 
stant war,  and  so  the  Duke  of  Savoy  de- 
sisted from  his  persecutions,  being  largely 
influenced  thereto  by  Cardinal  Mazarin,  the 
French  Prime  Minister.  This  intervention, 
which  saved  the  Vaudois  from  further  mas- 
sacre and  persecution,  pleased  the  English 
and  commanded  the  respeCt  of  all  Europe. 

Cromwell  was  resolved  upon  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Protestants  of  the  Continent  of 
Europe  from  persecution,  and  was  ready  to 


make  the  thunder  of  his  cannon  heard  at 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  and  the  Vatican, 
if  necessary  to  secure  such  protection. 

In  1656  Cromwell  summoned  another 
Parliament.  This  Parliament  voted  sup- 
plies, but  protested  against  the  military 
despotism  which  prevailed  in  England. 
Cromwell  at  once  withdrew  the  troops  quar- 
tered in  the  ten  military  divisions.  This 
Parliament  offered  to  Cromwell  its  “Hum- 
ble Petition  and  Advice”  that  he  would 
assume  the  crown  and  the  kingly  title.  This 
offer  of  the  royal  dignity  was  not  intended 
so  much  as  an  additional  honor  to  Crom- 
well as  for  the  security  and  tranquillity  of 
the  nation. 

An  existing  law  provided  that  no  snbjeCt 
should  be  accused  of  treason  because  of  his 
allegiance  to  the  king  for  the  time  being, 
however  the  crown  might  be  disposed  of 
afterward.  No  such  security  existed,  in 
case  of  a Stuart  restoration,  for  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Lord  Protestor.  But  an  ac- 
ceptance of  the  crown  by  Cromwell,  while  it 
would  have  satisfied  his  moderate  and  timid 
partisans,  would  have  offended  the  army 
and  all  staunch  republicans;  and  for  that 
reason  Cromwell  refused  the  title  and  em- 
blems of  royalty.  He  was,  however,  rein- 
vested with  the  Lord  Protectorship,  with 
well-nigh  royal  ceremony — with  the  purple 
robe,  the  scepter  and  the  sword — and  was 
empowered  to  name  his  successor. 

The  Lord  Protestor  was  already  worn  out 
by  the  cares  of  state.  Even  his  enemies 
conceded  that  his  administration  had  been 
marked  with  almost  unparalleled  energy 
and  success.  His  firm,  wise  and  tolerant 
policy  had  put  an  end  to  the  religious  dis- 
sensions which  had  agitated  England  for 
more  than  a century.  But  in  managing  the 
prejudices  of  the  nation,  Cromwell  had  been 
more  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  in  his  treat- 
ment of  Parliament  than  even  King  Charles 
I.  had  ever  been.  The  Lord  Protestor  had 
also  levied  taxes  without  the  consent  of 
Parliament;  and  when  one  who  had  thus 
suffered  appealed  to  the  courts  for  legal  re- 
dress, as  John  Hampden  had  done  in  1637, 
his  lawyers  were  arrested  and  imprisoned 
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in  the  Tower.  Although  the  Protectorate 
ably  promoted  the  private  interests  of  the 
English  people,  it  was  a despotism  in 
form,  and  Cromwell  wras  painfully  aware  of 
the  faCt. 

Cromwell's  situation  was  not  an  enviable 
one.  He  was  now  equally  hated  by  the 
royalists  and  the  republicans,  and  many 
plots  were  formed  against  his  power  and  his 
life.  The  emissaries  of  Prince  Charles  Stu- 
art at  Brussels  or  Cologne  were  aCtive. 
Every  hour  added  to  Cromwell’s  disqui- 
etude. Lord  Fairfax,  Sir  William  Waller 
and  many  other  Presbyterian  leaders  had 
secretly  conspired  to  destroy  him.  His  ex- 
pensive and  extravagant  administration  had 
exhausted  his  revenue  and  burdened  him 
with  debt.  Cromwell’s  eldest  daughter, 
Mrs.  Fleetwood,  the  wife  of  General  Fleet- 
wood,  whom  she  had  married  after  the  death 
of  her  first  husband,  General  Ire  ton,  wras  so 
violent  a republican  that  she  dreaded  to  see 
her  father  invested  with  supreme  power. 
His  favorite  daughter,  Mrs.  Claypole,  was  a 
staunch  royalist ; and  on  her  death-bed  she 
reproached  her  father  for  overturning  the 
monarchy.  His  other  daughters,  Lady 
Franconberg  and  Lady  Rich,  were  also 
zealous  royalists. 

Conspiracy  after  conspiracy  embittered 
the  last  days  of  Cromwell’s  life.  And 
finally,  to  render  the  Lord  Protestor’s  last 
days  more  miserable,  Colonel  Titus  pub- 
lished a book  entitled  Killing  no  Murder , in 
which  the  assassination  of  Cromwell  was 
held  up  as  desirable  and  even  meritorious. 
Said  this  writer:  “Shall  we,  who  would 
not  suffer  the  lion  to  invade  us,  tamely  stand 
to  be  devoured  by  the  wolf?”  Cromwell 
read  this  spirited  pamphlet,  and  was  never 
seen  to  smile  again.  Thereafter  the  Lord 
ProteClor  was  in  constant  fear  of  assassina- 
tion. He  wore  armor  under  his  clothes,  and 
always  carried  pistols  in  his  pockets.  His 
countenance  was  gloomy,  and  he  trusted  no 
one.  When  he  traveled  out  he  was  at- 
tended by  a numerous  guard.  He  never  re- 
turned by  the  same  road  which  he  went, 
and  he  did  not  sleep  more  than  three  nights 
in  the  same  room. 


Cromwell  was  delivered  from  his  misera- 
ble existence  by  an  attack  of  ague,  of 
which  he  died  September  3,  1658 — the  an- 
niversary of  his  great  victories  at  Dunbar 
and  Worcester,  and  a day  which  he  had 
always  regarded  as  the  most  fortunate  of 
his  life.  Thus  died  the  greatest  man  that 
England  ever  produced — a great  general, 
statesman  and  ruler. 

There  is  a wide  difference  of  opinion  con- 
cerning Cromwell’s  character  and  motives. 
Personally  he  was  a great  man,  having  risen 
from  the  common  walks  of  life  until  he  ac- 
quired a renown  truly  royal,  but  he  still 
retained  his  Puritan  simplicity  and  piety. 
Of  course  he  was  somewhat  actuated  by  the 
promptings  of  ambition;  but  it  is  possible 
that  he  possessed  a great,  earnest  soul, 
chiefly  animated  by  a patriotic  desire  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  his  country. 

Had  Cromwell  been  of  royal  blood,  and 
had  the  English  throne  been  his  birthright, 
his  administration  would  have  been  the 
pride  and  boast  of  Englishmen  of  all  subse- 
quent ages.  But  he  has  been  obliged  to 
bear  the  odium  of  all  the  extreme  measures 
that  followed  the  Great  Civil  War.  His 
moderate  counsels,  however,  availed  to  frus- 
trate the  wild  schemes  that  always  spring 
up  in  times  of  revolution  and  civil  commo- 
tion, both  when  he  was  Captain  General  of 
the  Puritan  army  and  when  he  was  Lord 
ProteCtor  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  some- 
times endangered  his  influence  with  his  own 
soldiers  by  his  conservatism. 

Seldom  are  armies  composed  of  such  posi- 
tive minds  as  the  Puritan  soldiers  of  Eng- 
land in  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Almost  any  one  of  them  was  able  to  preach 
to  his  fellows  what  they  called  a sertron, 
and  each  one  also  had  his  own  ideas  of  gov- 
ernment as  well  as  of  religion.  Even  such 
an  iron  will  as  that  of  Cromwell  was  not 
always  able  to  direCt  and  control  such  stiff- 
necked material.  It  has  been  said  with 
great  truth  concerning  his  policy  with  his 
army,  that  “to  ordinarily  govern,  Cromwell 
was  sometimes  compelled  to  submit.” 

Cromwell  was  far  ahead  of  his  time  in 
some  respeCts.  In  her  treatment  of  the  re- 
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ligious  question,  England  is  at  the  present 
time  slowly  moving  along  in  the  path  which 
the  great  Lord  ProteCtor  marked  out  for  her 
more  than  two  centuries  ago.  He  had  an 
intuitive  sense  of  the  English  nation’s  ills 
and  of  the  proper  remedies  to  be  applied. 
The  wonderful  success  of  his  policy  is  the 
best  evidence  of  the  general  correctness  of 
his  intuitions. 

The  personal  and  constitutional  elements 
were  strangely  mingled  in  Cromwell’s  gov- 
ernment. Though  ordinarily  ruling  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  override  or  change  them  when  they  stood 
in  his  way.  When  Parliament  failed  to 
meet  his  expectations,  he  dissolved  it,  like 
Charles  I.;  and,  like  that  king,  he  then 
ruled  alone.  But  the  parallel  ends  there. 
Charles  I.  ruled  to  uphold  the  royal  pre- 
rogative. Cromwell  ruled  to  promote  the 
tranquillity  and  prosperity  of  England.  But, 
while  Cromwell  lived,  there  was  a universal 
feeling  that  the  laws  and  the  constitution  of 
England  were  always  at  the  mercy  of  an 
individual  will.  However  favorable  to  pub- 
lic order  and  national  progress  under  a wise 
administration,  such  a system  as  Cromwell’s 
was  incompatible  with  a free  constitution. 
Under  a weak  head  anarchy  would  be  the 
inevitable  result,  and  under  an  ambitious 
one  the  natural  consequence  would  be  a 
despotism. 

Cromwell’s  enemies  were  unrelenting.  In 
the  view  of  priest  and  churchman  he  was  the 
very  ideal  of  a fanatic,  although  he  was  the 
most  tolerant  man  in  England.  In  the 
opinion  of  Cavalier  and  nobleman  he  was 
simply  an  upstart  and  an  interloper,  though 
his  administration  was  able  and  just,  com- 
manding the  respeCt  of  all  Christendom. 
The  royalist  considered  him  only  a low- 
born usurper  and  a proper  victim  for  every 
assassin’s  dagger,  though  he  made  England 
so  great  and  powerful  that  the  very  name 
of  Englishman  became  a shield  to  the  hum- 
blest individual  bearing  it  in  any  part  of 
the  civilized  word. 

Nevertheless,  with  all  his  patriotism, 
Cromwell  was  a usurper.  Any  ruler  who 
can,  even  once,  set  aside  an  established  con- 


stitution, or  trample  the  recognized  law 
under  foot,  is  a usurper ; and  Cromwell  did 
this  at  will.  The  English  people  bad  just 
overthrown  a royal  tyranny  to  preserve 
their  constitutional  liberties  ; but,  when  the 
violent  despotism  of  the  Stuart  dynasty 
merely  made  room  for  Cromwell’s  milder 
despotism,  English  freedom  was  won  only 
to  be  lost  again.  The  legitimate  result  of 
Cromwell’s  usurpation  in  1653  was  the  re- 
storation of  the  Stuart  monarchy  in  1660, 
along  with  the  disappearance  of  religious 
toleration  and  constitutional  liberty  for  well- 
nigh  a generation. 

Richard  Cromwell,  Oliver's  son,  was  pro- 
claimed Lord  ProteCtor  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  England,  upon  his  father’s  death; 
but  Richard,  who  had  no  executive  abilities 
or  firmness  whatever,  and  who  was  of  a 
quiet  and  unambitious  nature,  found  him- 
self unable  to  hold  in  check  the  contending 
factions  in  Parliament  and  in  the  army,  or 
to  govern  a people  almost  on  the  verge  of 
rebellion.  The  tide  of  reaction  was  felt 
even  in  his  Council  of  State,  which  at  once 
cast  aside  one  of  the  greatest  of  his  illustri- 
ous father's  reforms,  and  summoned  a new 
Parliament  on  the  old  system  of  election. 
In  the  new  House  of  Commons  the  republi- 
cans under  Sir  Henry  Vane,  adroitly  backed 
by  the  royalists,  violently  assailed  Crom- 
well’s system.  The  fiercest  attack  of  all 
was  made  by  Sir  Ashley  Cooper,  a Dorset- 
shire gentleman,  who  had  changed  sides 
during  the  Great  Civil  War,  having  first 
fought  for  King  Charles  I.  and  then  for  the 
Long  Parliament,  and  who  had  been  a 
member  of  Cromwell's  Council  of  State  and 
had  recently  ceased  to  be  a member  of  that 
Council. 

Sir  Ashley  Cooper  denounced  Oliver 
Cromwell  as  “His  Highness  of  deplorable 
memory,  who  with  fraud  and  force  deprived 
you  of  your  liberty  when  living  and  entailed 
slavery  on  you  at  his  death."  Cooper  also 
made  a virulent  attack  on  the  army  in  these 
words:  “They  have  not  only  subdued  their 
enemies,  but  the  masters  who  raised  and 
maintained  them!  They  have  not  only  con- 
quered Scotland  and  Ireland,  but  rebellious 
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England  too;  and  there  suppressed  a Malig- 
nant party  of  magistrates  and  laws.  ’ ’ 

The  army  under  Generals  Lambert  and 
Fleetwood — the  latter  of  whom  was  Richard 
Cromwell’s  eldest  sister’s  husband — then 
conspired  against  the  new  Lord  Protestor. 
The  Commons  at  once  ordered  the  dismis- 
sal of  all  officers  wTho  refused  to  engage 
“not  to  disturb  or  interrupt  the  free  meet- 
ings of  Parliament.”  Richard  Cromwell 
thereupon  ordered  the  council  of  military 
officers  to  dissolve.  They  forced  the  new 
Lord  Prote<5tor  to  dissolve  Parliament.  The 
army  was  resolved  upon  the  overthrow  of 
Richard  Cromwell ; and,  rather  than  con- 
front the  crisis,  Richard  quietly  resigned  the 
Lord  Protectorship,  after  holding  it  a few 
months,  and  retired  to  private  life,  early  in 

1659- 

After  the  resignation  of  Richard  Crom- 
well, England  was  virtually  without  any 
government,  and  each  party  endeavored  to 
obtain  the  supremacy.  The  “ Rump  Par- 
liament,” which  Oliver  Cromwell  had  so 
violently  dissolved  in  April,  1653,  reas- 
sembled, and  assumed  the  direction  of 
national  affairs.  But  this  Parliament  did 
not  possess  the  confidence  of  any  party. 
A royalist  rising  occurred  in  Cheshire  under 
Sir  George  Booth.  The  nation  was  tired 
of  military  rule;  and  Sir  Arthur  Haslerig, 
encouraged  by  the  temper  of  the  troops  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  made  a demand  in 
Parliament  for  the  dismissal  of  Generals 
Fleetwood  and  Lambert  from  their  com- 
mands. Thereupon  the  army  under  Gen- 
eral Lambert  dissolved  Parliament  by  driv- 
ing the  members  from  Westminster.  This 
was  the  end  of  the  reconvened  Long  Parlia- 
ment, and  General  Lambert  then  undertook 
the  control  of  public  affairs,  A.  D.  1659. 

It  was  now  the  settled  convicftion  of  many 
that  nothing  but  the  restoration  of  mon- 
archy would  free  England  from  a state  of 
anarch)'.  General  Monk,  who  commanded 
the  army  in  Scotland,  and  who  had  long 
hated  General  Lambert,  secretly  formed 
the  design  of  restoring  the  monarchy  in  the 
person  of  Prince  Charles,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  late  unfortunate  monarch;  and  at  once 


entered  into  a correspondence  with  the 
prince,  who  was  then  living  in  Holland. 

As  Governor  of  Scotland,  General  Monk 
assembled  a convention  at  Edinburgh,  and 
strengthened  himself  with  money  and  re- 
cruits. He  then  advanced  to  Coldstream, 
whereupon  the  cry  of  “a  free  Parliament” 
spread  over  all  England  like  wildfire.  The 
cry  was  taken  up  by  General  Fairfax,  who 
rose  in  arms  in  Yorkshire,  and  also  by  the 
fleet  in  the  Thames  and  the  mob  of  London. 
The  army  endeavored  to  check  the  tide  of 
popular  feeling  by  recalling  the  Commons; 
but  it  was  too  late,  as  the  restoration  of 
monarchy  under  the  Stuart  dynasty  was 
fast  becoming  inevitable. 

So  well  did  General  Monk  conceal  his 
design  that  no  one  knew  with  which  party 
he  was  a<5ting,  and  he  was  enabled  to  march 
unopposed  from  Scotland  to  London,  which 
city  he  entered  February  3,  1660.  General 
Lambert  had  in  the  meantime  been  impris- 
oned in  the  Tower  by  his  own  troops,  who 
now  joined  Monk,  having  been  deceived  by 
that  general’s  declaration  of  loyalty  to  the 
‘‘good  old  cause.”  Monk  had  also  pro- 
tested his  loyalty  to  the  old  ‘‘Rump  Parlia- 
ment,” while  he  accepted  petitions  for  a 
‘ ‘ free  Parliament.  ’ 9 

At  Ashley  Cooper’s  instigation,  the  Pres- 
byterian members  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
who  had  been  excluded  from  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Colonel  Pride’s  Purge,  again 
forced  their  way  into  Parliament,  and  at 
once  resolved  upon  a dissolution  and  the 
election  of  a new  House  of  Commons.  The 
new  Convention-Parliament  met  April  25, 
1660,  and  showed  its  Presbyterian  temper  by 
adopting  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant, 
and  by  drawing  up  terms  upon  which  a res- 
toration of  monarchy  under  the  Stuart  dy- 
nasty might  be  assented  to ; but,  in  the 
midst  of  their  deliberations,  they  found  that 
they  had  been  deceived  and  betrayed  by 
General  Monk,  who  had  secretly  negotiated 
with  the  exiled  Prince  Charles  Stuart,  who 
was  then  at  Breda,  in  Holland  ; thus  ren- 
dering all  exa<5tion  of  terms  impossible. 

On  May  1,  1660,  Monk  threw  off  the  mask 
by  proposing  to  the  Convention-Parlia- 
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merit,  which  had  just  been  assembled,  the  “that  according  to  the  ancient  and  funda- 
restoration  of  the  monarchy.  This  proposal  mental  laws  of  this  kingdom,  the  govem- 
was  hailed  with  joy  by  the  English  people,  ment  is,  and  ought  to  be,  by  King,  Lords 
who  were  tired  of  the  condition  of  anarchy  and  Commons.”  The  vote  had  hardly 
which  had  prevailed  since  the  death  of  passed  when  Prince  Charles  Stuart  landed 
Oliver  Cromwrell.  The  House  of  Lords  at  Dover,  May  25,  1660.  Four  days  later, 
hastened  to  reinstate  itself  in  its  former  dig-  May  29,  1660 — his  thirtieth  birthday — he 
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nity.  In  the  “Declaration  of  Breda,”  the 
exiled  Prince  Charles  Stuart  promised  a 
general  amnesty,  religious  toleration,  and 
satisfaction  to  the  army — promises  which 
were  received  with  an  outburst  of  popular 
enthusiasm  throughout  England. 

The  Convention- Parliament  at  once  voted 


made  his  triumphal  entry  into  London, 
amid  the  exultant  shouts  of  the  populace, 
and  was  on  that  memorable  day  solemnly 
crowned  King  of  England,  Scotland  and 
Ireland  with  the  title  of  Charles  II.  Pu- 
ritan England  ended  with  the  Stuart  Res- 
toration, and  all  was  restored  as  before. 
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The  thirty  thousand  veterans  of  the  old 
Puritan  army,  drawn  up  at  Blackheath  to 
witness  the  return  of  young  Charles  Stuart 
to  the  land  and  throne  of  his  father,  was  one 
of  the  most  suggestive  pictures  in  the  annals 
of  England.  That  spectacle  can  be  truly 
termed  “The  Downfall  of  Puritanism. ’ * 
Those  grim  and  stalwart  veterans,  who  had 
controlled  the  destinies  of  England  for  al- 
most a score  of  years — whose  dauntless  valor 
and  irresistible  charges  had  carried  conster- 
nation into  the  ranks  of  the  Cavaliers,  the 
Scotch  Covenanters  and  the  Irish  rebels — 
stood  like  lifeless  statues,  while  the  pealing 
bells,  the  blazing  bonfires,  and  the  exultant 
shouts  of  the  populace,  welcomed  the  re- 
turning Stuart  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 

These  Puritan  soldiers  had  swept  away 
the  English  throne,  the  House  of  Lords  and 
the  State  Church  of  England,  and  had  re- 
organized or  dismissed  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  they  saw  fit.  But  now  they 
were  beaten  without  a battle,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  people,  who  were  reinspired 
with  their  old  reverence  for  royalty.  The 
old  heroes  of  Marston  Moor  and  Naseby,  of 
Preston,  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester,  now 
sadly  and  thoughtfully,  but  without  a mur- 
mur, laid  down  their  arms  and  quietly  re- 
turned to  their  homes,  thereafter  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  their  neighbors  only  by 
greater  industry  and  sobriety.  Puritanism 
had  its  representative  in  Oliver  Cromwell, 
and  his  usurpation  of  power  was  considered 
a Puritan  usurpation.  Puritanism  became 
a political  force,  instead  of  a moral  power, 
when  Cromwell  assumed  the  powers  and 
dignity  of  royalty  without  the  name,  and 
when  he  governed  England  through  his 
army  instead  of  his  Parliament;  and  there- 
fore at  Cromwell’s  death  the  downfall  of 
Puritanism  was  inevitable. 

As  a political  experiment,  Puritanism  had 
fallen  never  to  rise  again — had  ended  in 
utter  failure  and  disgust;  but  as  a religious 
system  of  national  life  it  brought  about  the 
wildest  outbreak  of  a moral  revolt  that  ever 
convulsed  England.  But  Puritanism  was 
not  dead.  Its  political  death  was  merely  a 
transformation.  There  now  arose  a nobler, 


a grander  Puritanism,  whose  spirit  and 
whose  influence  has  fully  manifested  itself 
in  two  great  works  which  have  since  been 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation — 
John  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim's  Progress , that 
Puritan  allegory  which  has  been  the  most 
popular  of  all  religious  books;  and  John 
Milton’s  Paradise  Lost , that  Puritan  epic 
which  has  been  the  most  popular  of  all 
English  poems. 

Few  sovereigns  ever  ascended  a throne 
under  more  auspicious  circumstances  than 
did  Charles  II.  No  English  king  was  ever 
welcomed  with  so  wild  a delight  as  was  he. 
The  frenzied  joy  of  the  people  of  London 
was  demonstrated  by  ringing  bells,  blazing 
bonfires,  and  songs  and  shouts.  The  Eng- 
lish people  were  relieved  of  great  anxiety, 
as  it  had  been  doubtful  who  could  take  hold 
of  the  helm  of  state  which  Oliver  Crom- 
well’s strong  hands  had  dropped;  and  Eng- 
lishmen hoped  that  adversity  and  exile 
would  have  a tendency  to  make  the  young 
Stuart  a wise  and  useful  monarch. 

Although  Cromwell  ruled  with  justice 
and  made  England  glorious,  the  English 
people  did  not  become  reconciled  to  the 
practical  despotism  which  he  had  estab- 
lished. Even  republicans  were  reludtant  to 
live  under  a government  republican  merely 
in  name.  As  we  have  seen,  under  Richard 
Cromwell  and  after  his  resignation  England 
was  fast  relapsing  into  anarchy.  In  fadt, 
after  his  resignation  England  was  virtually 
without  a head,  and  even  without  a settled 
government.  The  monarchy  had  been  abol- 
ished, and  the  republic  had  proven  a failure. 
None  could  tell  what  would  follow,  but  all 
saw  very  clearly  that  the  Puritan  army  was 
the  sole  arbiter  of  the  fate  of  England.  The 
one  fate  to  be  dreaded  was  a succession  of 
irresponsible  military  despots. 

Puritans  and  Churchmen,  republicans  and 
royalists,  perceived  the  abyss  that  yawned 
before  them,  and  forgot  their  differences  for 
a time.  The  only  alternative  for  a peril  that 
all  could  see  but  none  could  fathom  was  the 
restoration  of  the  monarchy  and  the  return 
of  the  Stuart  dynasty.  It  was  not,  as  has 
sometimes  been  asserted,  the  fickleness  of 
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the  English  people  that  caused  them  to  I 
welcome  the  return  of  the  younger  Charles  | 
Stuart  to  his  father’s  throne  with  such  un- 
bounded enthusiasm  ; but  it  was  their  con- 
scious and  narrow  escape  from  countless 
national  woes. 

The  rule  of  the  Puritans  had  been  made 
irksome  to  the  English  people  because  of 
their  extreme  legislation.  Piety,  or  its  pro- 
fession, had  been  made  an  essential  qualifi- 
cation for  office ; while  innocent  amuse- 
ments had  been  stricftly  prohibited.  The 
restoration  of  monarchy  was  followed  by 
the  repeal  of  Puritan  legislation,  and  the 
inevitable  result  was  readlion  and  a great 
social  revolution.  At  no  other  time  was  the 
dance  around  the  May -pole  on  the  village 
green  so  joyous  as  now,  and  Christmas  fes- 
tivities were  resumed  with  more  than  their 
accustomed  hilarity. 

The  reign  of  Charles  II.  would  have  been 
more  peaceful  and  popular  had  he  possessed 
but  ordinary  wisdom,  and  had  his  father’s 
experience  and  his  own  early  misfortunes 
taught  him  to  study  and  respe<5t  the 
wishes  of  his  subjects.  But  he  violated  all 
the  promises  which  he  had  made,  and  disap- 
pointed all  the  expectations  of  the  English 
people.  Although  they  welcomed  the  re- 
moval of  the  unnatural  restraints  introduced 
by  Puritanism,  they  were  not  prepared  for 
the  unbridled  license  that  prevailed  through- 
out the  country  after  the  Stuart  Restora- 
tion. Very  soon  they  were  turning  in  dis- 
gust from  the  king  whose  accession  they 
had  hailed  with  such  delight,  and  were 
wishing  that  they  had  the  great  Lord  Pro- 
testor to  still  rule  over  them. 

The  history  of  the  stage  most  vividly 
illustrates  the  extent  of  this  great  social 
revolution.  Under  Puritan  rule  even  the 
most  innocent  theatrical  performances  had 
been  rigidly  prohibited.  After  the  Stuart 
Restoration  the  theater  was  restored,  foul 
and  revolting,  even  destitute  of  a French 
refinement  to  its  grossness.  Real  life  in 
fashionable  circles  was  reflected  by  the 
painted  scenery  and  loose  manners  of  the 
new  stage.  King  Charles  II.  himself  took 
the  lead  in  the  disgraceful  revels  of  the  royal 


court.  The  court  furnished  the  standard  of 
morality  to  the  capital,  whence  the  deadly 
contagion  spread,  infedting  fashionable  so- 
ciety throughout  the  entire  kingdom.  Re- 
ligion became  a byword,  and  morality  be- 
came a mockery. 

Says  Macaulay  concerning  the  corrupt 
state  of  fashionable  society  in  England  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Charles  II.:  “There  have 
come  over  with  him  vices  of  every  sort,  and 
the  basest  and  most  shameful  lust  without 
love,  servitude  without  loyalty,  foulness  of 
speech,  dishonesty  of  dealing,  grinning  con- 
tempt of  all  things  good  and  generous. 
The  throne  is  surrounded  by  men  whom  the 
former  Charles  would  have  spurned  from 
his  footstool.  The  altar  is  served  by  slaves 
whose  knees  are  supple  to  every  being  but 
God.  Rhymers  whose  books  the  hangman 
should  burn,  panders,  adtors  and  buffoons, 
these  drink  a health  and  throw  a main  with 
the  king;  these  have  stars  in  their  breasts 
and  gold  sticks  in  their  hands;  these  shut 
out  from  his  presence  the  best  and  bravest 
of  those  who  bled  for  his  house.  Even  so 
doth  God  visit  those  who  know  not  how  to 
value  freedom.” 

The  great  mass  of  the  English  people, 
however,  remained  uncontaminated  by  this 
incoming  tide  of  vice.  Although  Puritan- 
ism, as  a political  power,  was  dead,  and  its 
very  name  had  become  a jest  among  the 
now  dominant  Cavaliers,  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  English  people  had  become  too 
deeply  imbued  with  the  sturdy  virtues  and 
the  deep  religious  spirit  which  were  the 
very  essence  of  Puritanism  to  be  corrupted 
by  the  social  pollution  which  followed  in 
the  wake  of  the  Stuart  Restoration.  These 
Puritan  virtues  and  this  religious  spirit  still 
remained  to  mould  English  character  and 
to  modify  English  institutions,  and  they  are 
now  the  most  precious  inheritance  of  the 
English  people. 

Charles  II.  was  thirty  years  old  when  he 
found  himself  so  unexpe<5tedly  seated  on  the 
throne  of  England.  He  had  an  agreeable 
person,  a polished  address,  and  a cheerful 
and  engaging  demeanor.  His  whole  de- 
portment tended  to  secure  favor  and  popu- 
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larity.  His  excessive  indolence  and  love 
of  pleasure  made  him  hate  business  and 
leave  the  affairs  of  government  to  others. 
All  that  the  new  sovereign  cared  for  was  to 
live  idly  and  jovially. 

The  first  measures  of  the  new  monarch 
gave  general  satisfaction  to  the  English 
nation.  Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
highly  esteemed  for  his  virtues,  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  Ministry;  and  by  his  up- 
rightness and  prudence  the  government 
was  conducted  for  some  time  with  justice  and 
moderation. 


EARL  OF  CLARENDON. 


The  Convention- Parliament  which  re- 
stored the  monarchy  in  1660  at  the  beginning 
of  the  new  reign  passed  an  All  of  Oblivion 
and  Indemnity , extending  a general  amnesty 
to  all  who  had  taken  sides  against  King 
Charles  I.  during  the  Great  Civil  War,  ex- 
cepting the  leaders  who  had  been  most  di- 
rectly concerned  in  procuring  the  death  of 
Charles  I.  Of  those  brought  to  trial,  thir- 
teen were  executed  as  regicides,  and  many 
were  imprisoned  for  life,  although  Charles 
II.  had  practically  promised  to  pardon  all 
who  voluntarily  came  forward  and  surren- 
dered themselves.  Many  fled  to  foreign 
lands;  three  of  them — Goffe,  Whalley  and 
Dixwell — finding  refuge  in  the  English  col- 
onies in  America. 

A court  was  organized  for  the  trial  of 


twenty-nine  of  the  regicides.  This  court 
was  partly  composed  of  men  who  as  Parlia- 
mentary leaders  had  been  most  active  in 
bringing  on  the  crisis,  but  who  had  no  im- 
mediate part  in  the  death  of  Charles  I.  The 
twenty-nine  regicides  who  were  brought  be- 
fore this  court  for  trial  were  not  permitted 
to  make  any  defense.  Their  judges  acted 
as  witnesses  against  them.  By  a refinement 
of  cruelty,  the  executioner,  with  his  axes, 
was  brought  into  court  and  seated  beside 
the  prisoners.  The  few  witnesses  against 
them  were  suborned,  but  almost  all  of  the 
prisoners  were  condemned  to  death. 

The  first  of  these  regicides  to  suffer  death 
was  the  good  old  republican  general,  Har- 
rison, whose  honest  soldier-like  appearance 
and  gallant  demeanor  had  disarmed  the  sus- 
picion and  even  excited  the  involuntary  ad- 
miration of  Charles  I.  when  that  king  was 
a captive.  General  Harrison  was  drawn  on 
a hurdle  from  Newgate  to  Charing  Cross, 
within  sight  of  the  palace  of  Whitehall, 
Ocftober  13,  1660.  As  he  was  borne  along, 
his  countenance  was  serene  and  even  cheer- 
ful. A brutal  wretch  called  out  from  the 
multitude  : “Where  is  your  good  old  cause 
now  ? * ’ Harrison  smiled  as  he  put  his  hand 
on  his  breast,  and  said  : “Here  it  is.  I am 
going  to  seal  it  with  my  blood.”  On  the 
way  he  said  aloud  several  times : “I  go  to 
suffer  upon  account  of  the  most  glorious 
cause  that  ever  was  in  the  world.” 

General  Harrison  ascended  the  high  scaf- 
fold with  a firm  step,  and  there  addressed 
the  multitude  of  his  revilers  and  accusers. 
Among  other  things,  he  told  them  that, 
though  he  was  unjustly  charged  with  mur- 
der, he  had  always  kept  a good  conscience 
both  toward  God  and  toward  man;  that  he 
had  no  guilt  upon  his  conscience,  but  com- 
fort and  consolation,  and  the  blessed  hope 
of  eternal  peace  in  the  next  world. 

Then  followed  a most  revolting  scene. 
Harrison  was  cut  from  the  gallows  alive, 
and  saw  his  own  bowels  thrown  into  a fire. 
He  was  then  quartered;  and  his  heart,  still 
palpitating,  was  tom  out  and  shown  to  the 
people.  King  Charles  II.  looked  at  this  de- 
testable scene  from  a short  distance.  This 
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General  Harrison  is  said  to  have  been  an 
ancestor  of  the  Harrison  family  which  fur- 
nished a signer  of  the  American  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  two  Presidents  of  the 
United  States. 

Two  days  later,  October  15,  1660,  John 
Carew  suffered  death  in  the  same  manner, 
declaring  with  his  last  breath  that  the  cause 
of  liberty  would  survive.  The  next  day, 
Odlober  16,  1660,  Coke  and  Peters  were 
also  drawn  to  Charing  Cross.  In  order  to 
strike  terror  into  the  heart  of  the  learned 
Coke,  who  had  been  the  counsel  for  Parlia- 
ment in  the  trial  of  Charles  I.,  Charles  II. 
caused  the  ghastly  head  of  General  Har- 
rison, with  the  face  exposed  and  turned 
toward  him,  to  be  carried  in  the  same  hur- 
dle ; but  the  brave  Coke  was  animated  with 
fresh  courage  at  beholding  the  horrid  sight. 
The  good  old  Puritan  preacher,  Peters,  was 
brought  within  the  railing  around  the  scaf- 
fold, and  was  thus  obliged  to  see  the  quar- 
tering of  Coke.  When  the  executioner  had 
gotten  through  with  Coke  he  came  to  Peters, 
rubbing  his  bloody  hands,  and  asked  the 
old  preacher  how  he  liked  that  work.  Peters 
replied  that  he  was  not  in  the  least  terrified, 
and  he  met  death  with  a serene  smile  upon 
his  countenance. 

Scenes  as  revolting  characterized  the  exe- 
cution of  the  other  regicides  who  had  been 
condemned  to  death.  All  died  with  firm- 
ness, glorying  in  the  cause  of  liberty  for 
which  they  now  suffered  on  the  scaffold. 
Among  the  number  was  Sir  Henry  Vane. 
The  bold  and  determined  attitude  of  those 
who  suffered,  and  their  addresses  from  the 
scaffold  to  the  multitudes  before  them,  pro- 
duced their  natural  effedt  upon  the  people. 

Says  Burnet:  “Though  the  regicides 
were  at  that  time  odious  beyond  all  expres- 
sion, and  the  trials  and  executions  of  the 
first  that  suffered  were  run  to  by  vast  crowds, 
and  all  people  seemed  pleased  with  the 
sight,  yet  the  odiousness  of  the  crime  came 
at  last  to  be  so  much  flattened  by  the  fre- 
quent executions,  and  by  most  of  those 
who  suffered  dying  with  so  much  firmness 
and  show  of  piety,  justifying  what  they  had 
done,  not  without  a seeming  joy  for  their 


suffering  on  that  account,  that  the  king  was 
advised  not  to  proceed  farther,  or  at  least 
not  to  have  the  scene  so  near  the  court  as 
Charing  Cross.* * 

Oliver  Cromwell,  though  dead,  was  re- 
garded as  a proper  objedt  of  revenge.  His 
body,  and  those  of  Ireton  and  Bradshaw, 
were  torn  from  their  tombs  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  hung  upon  the  gallows  at  Ty- 
burn, the  place  for  the  execution  of  the 
lowest  malefadlors.  This  base  and  silly  re- 
venge upon  the  lifeless  remains  of  these 
three  great  leaders  of  the  Puritan  Common- 
wealth furnished  a mark  for  the  drunken 
insults  of  those  who  feared  them  when  they 
were  living.  Their  remains  were  thrown 
into  a deep  pit  at  Tyburn,  and  the  bodies 
of  Pym  and  Blake  were  also  cast  out  of 
Westminster  Abl>ey  in«:o  St.  Margaret’s 
church-yard.  Indignities  were  also  offered 
to  the  bodies  of  Cromwell’s  mother  and  his 
eldest  daughter,  the  last  of  whom  had  been 
the  wife  of  General  Ireton  and  General 
Fleetwood  successively;  though  both  women 
had  been  models  of  female  domestic  virtue. 

Charles  II.  also  let  the  weight  of  his  dis* 
pleasure  fall  upon  the  illustrious  Puritan 
poet,  John  Milton,  one  of  the  best  and 
greatest  men  of  the  age,  who  had  been 
Cromwell’s  Latin  secretary.  Milton  was 
now  deprived  of  all  his  employments,  and 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life,  for  having 
written  a noble  Defense  of  the  English  People 
in  their  controversy  with  Charles  I.  Gen- 
eral Monk  was  rewarded  for  his  treason  to 
his  late  republican  associates  by  being  cre- 
ated Duke  of  Albemarle  and  generalissimo. 

The  A<51  of  Oblivion  and  Indemnity  re- 
stored to  the  royalists  the  estates  which  the 
Commonwealth  had  confiscated,  except 
when  the  transfer  had  been  made  by  sale; 
but  this  adl  gave  the  royalists  no  redress  for 
other  losses.  For  this  reason  the  dissatisfied 
Cavaliers  called  it  “one  of  oblivion  to  the 
king’s  friends  and  indemnity  to  his  enemies,” 
as  many  of  them  had  been  muldled  without 
mercy  under  the  Commonwealth,  and  many 
had  been  compelled  to  give  up  their  estates 
to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  government. 

The  Convention-Parliament  abolished  the 
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last  vestige  of  the  Feudal  System — the  ten- 
ure of  lands  by  knight  service,  including 
the  wardship  of  minors  and  the  marriage  of 
heiresses;  which  had  been  adequate  sources 
of  revenue  to  the  king,  and  instead  of  which 
he  now  received  a life-grant  of  one  million 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

The  dissolution  of  the  Convention- Parlia- 
ment and  a new  eledlion  resulted  in  the  re- 
turn of  the  Cavalier  Parliament  of  1661, 
which  endeavored  by  successive  a<5ts  to  re- 
store Episcopacy  as  the  state  religion  of 
England.  The  Solemn  League  and  Cove- 
nant was  ordered  to  be  burned  by  the  pub- 
lic hangman.  Charles  II.  himself  became 
an  Episcopalian,  and  declared  that  “Presby- 
terianism is  no  religion  for  a gentleman.  ” 

The  Corporation  AD,  passed  by  the  Cava- 
lier Parliament,  required  all  public  officials 
to  worship  in  accordance  with  the  usages  of 
the  State  Church  of  England,  to  renounce 
the  Covenant,  and  to  take  an  oath  denying 
the  right  of  a subjedt  to  resist  the  king 
under  any  circumstances  whatever.  A new 
AD  of  Uniformity , passed  by  the  same  Par- 
liament, required  all  the  clergy  to  adopt  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  to  assent  to 
all  its  contents,  on  penalty  of  ejection  from 
their  livings.  Two  thousand  Puritan  clergy- 
men were  ejected  from  their  livings  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew for  refusing  to  comply  with  this  Adt  of 
Uniformity. 

The  Conventicle  AD,  another  measure  of 
the  Cavalier  Parliament,  forbade  the  meet- 
ing of  more  than  five  persons  at  one  place 
and  time  for  worship,  except  by  the  use  of 
the  liturgy  ; and  the  Five  Mile  AD,  also 
passed  by  this  Parliament,  forbade  any  dis- 
possessed clergyman  to  appear  within  five 
miles  of  any  town  or  of  his  former  parish, 
and  excluded  all  such  Nonconformist  and 
Dissenting  clergymen  from  the  work  of  in- 
structing the  young,  dooming  them  to  pen- 
ury and  even  to  starvation  and  death.  The 
penalties  for  violation  of  these  statutes 
were  fines,  imprisonment  and  banishment ; 
and  English  prisons  were  soon  filled  with 
Puritan  offenders,  among  whom  was  John 
Bunyan,  who  was  incarcerated  for  twelve 


years  in  Bedford  jail,  during  which  he  wrote 
Pilgrim's  Progress . 

The  Cavalier  Parliament  also  passed  an 
adl  for  the  suppression  of  the  Quakers,  who 
were  particularly  odious  on  account  of  their 
refusal  to  bear  arms  or  take  oaths.  Their 
founder,  George  Fox,  suffered  the  most  un- 
relenting persecution,  his  meetings  being 
broken  up  and  himself  imprisoned.  In  the 
course  of  a few  years  twelve  thousand 
Quakers  were  in  prison. 

Although  Charles  II.  had  solemnly  signed 
the  Scotch  Covenant  at  Scone  on  New 
Year’s  Day,  1651,  thus  pledging  himself 
to  maintain  the  Presbyterian  religion  in 
Scotland,  he  was  no  sooner  securely  estab- 
lished on  the  thrones  of  England  and  Scot- 
land than  he  not  only  turned  Episcopalian 
himself,  but  also  resolved  to  force  his  Scotch 
subjects  to  accept  Episcopacy.  The  Earl 
of  Lauderdale  was  sent  to  Scotland  as  Gov- 
ernor with  unlimited  powers  to  carry  out 
the  king’s  will,  and  he  was  aided  by  a 
Privy  Council;  while  a body  of  troops, 
called  the  life-guard,  was  enlisted  to  main- 
tain the  royal  authority  and  to  sustain  its 
agents. 

The  “Drunken  Parliament”  of  Scotland 
far  surpassed  the  Convention  and  Cavalier 
Parliaments  of  England  in  its  loyalty  to 
King  Charles  II.,  annulling  all  the  adts  of 
preceding  Scottish  Parliaments  for  twenty- 
eight  years,  and  ordering  the  Marquis  of 
Argyle  and  the  famous  divine  James  Guth- 
rie, the  leaders  of  the  Covenanters,  to  be 
seized  and  executed  in  May,  1661.  Epis- 
copal bishops  were  appointed  for  Scotland, 
and  James  Sharp  was  created  Archbishop 
of  St.  Andrews  and  Primate  of  Scotland. 

In  1662  the  Scotch  Parliament  passed  an 
adt  requiring  all  officers  of  the  crown  in 
Scotland  to  sign  a declaration  that  the  Cov- 
enant was  an  illegal  oath,  and  therefore  not 
binding.  All  clergymen  in  Scotland  were 
required  to  be  reinstated  in  their  livings  by 
a bishop.  Those  who  refused  were  ordered 
to  resign  their  churches  and  to  remove  with 
their  families  from  their  parishes.  There- 
upon three  hundred  and  fifty  Presbyterian 
ministers  resigned,  and  were  followed  by 
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their  congregations  into  the  open  fields, 
where  they  held  religious  services. 

The  Scotch  Parliament  enadted  severe 
laws  to  force  the  Presbyterian  clergymen  to 
discontinue  their  preaching  and  to  compel 
the  Covenanters  to  attend  their  parish 
churches,  in  which  the  Episcopal  service 
was  now  conducted.  The  arbitrary  Court  of 
High  Commission  was  revived,  and  a most 
cruel  and  unrelenting  warfare  was  com- 
menced against  all  Scots  who  refused  to 
conform  to  the  standard  of  the  Episcopal 
State  Church  of  England.  Soldiers  were 
posted  at  the  various  centers  in  Scotland  to 
compel  the  Covenanters  to  attend  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Established  Church  and  to  colledt 
fines  from  non-attendants.  The  royal  troops 
attacked  the  “conventicles,”  as  the  open 
air  meetings  of  the  Covenanters  were  called 
by  the  Episcopalians,  and  hunted  the  Cove- 
nanters through  the  country,  cruelly  tortur- 
ing or  executing  them  when  they  captured 
them,  sparing  neither  age  nor  sex. 

The  faithful  Covenanters,  when  driven 
from  the  open  fields,  armed  for  self-defense 
and  held  secret  meetings  in  the  woods  at 
midnight,  where  they  were  sometimes  sur- 
prised and  mercilessly  massacred  by  English 
soldiers.  Many  an  awful  death  by  slow 
and  cruel  torture,  many  a sad  and  lingering 
one  in  dark  and  dreary  dungeons,  occurred 
in  the  sea-girt  prison  of  BasS  Rock  and  the 
gloomy  walls  of  Dumbarton  Castle. 

The  cruelties  of  the  royal  troops  caused 
several  outbreaks  of  the  Covenanters.  An 
impotent  rising  of  the  persecuted  Covenant- 
ers in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh  in  1662  was 
seized  upon  as  a pretext  for  the  most  bar- 
barous legislation  against  them  on  the  part 
of  the  Scotch  Parliament.  The  unfortunate 
Covenanters  became  the  victims  of  the  most 
dreadful  cruelty,  the  thumb-screw  and  the 
“boot”  being  common  instruments  of  tor- 
ture. 

Thenceforth  until  the  Revolution  of  1688 
the  Scotch  Covenanters  maintained  their 
faith  amidst  persecutions  and  sufferings 
which  shock  the  mind.  The  prisons  of 
Scotland  were  filled  with  Covenanters. 
Archbishop  Sharp  was  generally  regarded 
4 — 64.-U.  H. 


as  the  one  responsible  for  this  cruel  perse- 
cution. The  most  formidable  uprising  of 
the  Covenanters  was  crushed  in  the  battle 
of  Pentland  in  1666. 

The  persecutions  of  the  Puritans  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Covenanters  of  Scotland  were 
the  aCts  of  the  royalist  Councils  and  the 
Parliaments  of  the  two  kingdoms,  as  the 
careless  nature  of  King  Charles  II.  ren- 
dered him  unfit  for  a persecutor.  So  far  as 
he  was  personally  concerned,  the  king  was 
a Roman  Catholic,  if  anything ; and  he 
sometimes  insisted  upon  indulgence  for  Dis- 
senters and  Nonconformists,  in  order  to 
shield  Romish  “Recusants.”  But  the  dis- 
graceful licentiousness  of  his  court  alarmed 
and  disgusted  even  his  best  friends  and 
staunchest  adherents. 

In  1662  King  Charles  II.  married  Cath- 
arine of  Braganza,  a daughter  of  King  Al- 
fonso VI.  of  Portugal.  Tangier,  in  the 
North-western  corner  of  Africa,  and  Bom- 
bay, in  Hindoostan,  were  ceded  to  England 
by  Portugal  as  the  new  queen’s  dowry.  As 
Tangier  was  of  no  practical  use  it  wras  soon 
abandoned,  while  Bombay  wras  bestowed 
upon  the  English  East  India  Company. 

The  king’s  Portuguese  marriage  aroused 
popular  dissatisfaction  in  England;  but  the 
English  people  were  aroused  to  the  greatest 
indignation  when  Charles  II.  sold  Dunkirk 
to  France,  thus  parting  with  this  foreign 
acquisition  of  England  in  Cromwell’s  time, 
to  replenish  his  coffers,  which  were  con- 
stantly exhausted  notwithstanding  the  lav- 
ish revenues  which  Parliament  granted  him. 
The  English  people  regarded  the  sale  of 
Dunkirk  to  France  by  Charles  II.  as  the 
greatest  national  disgrace  that  had  befallen 
them  since  the  loss  of  Calais  to  the  same 
foreign  power  during  the  reign  of  “Bloody 
Mary”  little  more  than  a century  before. 

The  English  people  were  also  dissatisfied 
when  King  Charles  II.  involved  them  in  a 
useless  naval  war  with  Holland,  in  1664. 
This  war  was  caused  by  the  rivalry  of  the 
English  and  Dutch  merchants  seeking  a 
monopoly  of  the  trade  in  ivory  and  gold- 
dust  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  in  Western 
Africa.  The  principal  English  naval  com- 
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manders  in  this  war  were  the  king’s  brother 
James,  Duke  of  York;  Prince  Rupert  of  the 
Palatinate,  so  famous  as  a royalist  general 
under  Charles  I.  in  the  Great  Civil  War; 
and  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  formerly  Gen- 
eral Monk. 

In  1664  an  English  fleet  sent  to  America 
conquered  the  Dutch  colony  of  New  Neth- 
erlands, taking  its  capital,  New  Amsterdam. 
King  Charles  II.  granted  the  conquered 
Dutch  province  to  his  brother  James,  Duke 
of  York,  as  a reward  for  his  services  in  the 
war.  The  name  of  New  Amsterdam  was 
then  changed  to  New  York , as  was  also  the 
name  of  the  entire  province  of  New  Nether- 
lands, while  the  name  of  Fort  Orange  on 
the  Hudson  was  changed  to  Albany . In 
1665  an  English  fleet  under  the  Duke  of 
York  won  a signal  victory  over  the  Dutch 
fleet  under  Opdam  off  Lowestoff,  on  the 
eoast  of  Suffolk. 

While  the  war  with  Holland  was  in  prog- 
ress London  suffered  two  great  calamities. 
In  the  summer  of  1665  the  plague,  which 
was  at  that  period  always  lurking  in  the 
suburbs  and  in  the  undrained  and  narrow 
alleys,  spread  over  the  city  and  in  six  mouths 
destroyed  the  lives  of  one  hundred  thousand 
of  its  inhabitants;  and  grass  grew  in  streets 
that  had  been  the  busy  marts  of  trade.  Early 
in  September,  1666,  a great  fire  which  raged 
three  days  reduced  two-thirds  of  the  city  to 
ashes,  destroying  thirteen  thousand  dwell- 
ings and  ninety  churches,  and  leaving  two 
hundred  thousand  of  the  population  utterly 
destitute.  This  latter  calamity  was  a 
blessing  in  disguise,  as  it  destroyed  the 
filthy  sedtions  of  the  city  still  infedted 
with  the  plague;  and  in  time  well-drained 
streets  and  more  commodious  dwellings 
had  taken  the  place  of  narrow  lanes  and 
wretched  hovels.  Among  the  buildings 
destroyed  was  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral;  and 
the  rebuilding  of  this  splendid  edifice  was 
the  work  of  the  great  architect,  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren. 

These  awful  calamities  had  no  effedt  on 
the  king,  who  was  all  the  time  plunging 
deeper  and  deeper  into  luxury,  extravagance 
and  vice.  He  misused  the  money  which 


Parliament  had  granted  him  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war  with  the  Dutch  Republic, 
lavishing  it  upon  his  worthless  favorites  and 
his  mistresses,  thus  leaving  his  ships  to  de- 
cay, while  their  unpaid  crews  mutinied. 
Charles  II.  is  charged  with  having  brought 
on  this  war  for  the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining 
money  for  his  vile  pastimes. 

In  January,  1666,  King  Louis  XIV.  of 
France  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Hol- 
land and  declared  war  against  England, 
sending  six  thousand  men  to  aid  the  Dutch, 
who  also  had  the  alliance  of  Denmark. 
The  Dutch  fleet  defeated  the  English  fleet 
in  a severe  battle  of  four  days  off  the  North 
Foreland,  June  11-14,  1666;  but  the  Eng- 
lish navy  afterward  won  a victory  over  the 
Dutch.  During  the  progress  of  the  nego- 
tiations for  peace  in  1667  the  Dutch  fleet 
under  De  Ruyter,  taking  advantage  of  the 
weakened  condition  of  the  English  navy  in 
consequence  of  the  misappropriation  of  the 
funds  voted  by  Parliament,  sailed  boldly  up 
the  Thames  and  the  Medway,  burned  many 
ships  at  Chatham,  bombarded  and  captured 
.Sheerness,  and  threatened  London,  whose 
inhabitants  heard  the  roar  of  foreign  guns 
for  the  first  time. 

Louis  XIV.  of  France,  who  only  wanted 
the  two  great  maritime  powers  to  exhaust 
each  other,  now  deserted  the  Dutch  Repub- 
lic ; and  peace  was  signed  at  Breda,  in  Hol- 
land, July  31,  1667,  thus  ending  this  second 
naval  war  between  England  and  Holland. 
By  the  Peace  of  Breda,  the  English  re- 
tained the  provinces  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  in  North  America,  which  they 
had  conquered  <rom  the  Dutch  ; while  the 
Dutch  retained  Surinam,  or  Dutch  Guiana, 
in  South  America,  and  the  island  of  Pole- 
rone,  in  the  Moluccas.  The  treaty  also 
modified  the  Navigation  Adt  so  far  that  all 
merchandise  coming  down  the  Rhine  was 
permitted  to  be  imported  into  England  in 
Dutch  vessels — a measure  which  gave  the 
Dutch  control  of  much  of  the  commerce  of 
Germany. 

The  English  people  held  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  their  upright  Prime  Minister, 
responsible  for  their  humiliation  and  dis- 
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grace  in  consequence  of  the  disasters  to 
their  arms  in  the  war  with  Holland ; and, 
though  he  had  been  the  faithful  friend  of 
Charles  II.  during  the  latter’s  exile,  he 
wearied  his  ungrateful  king  by  his  virtues 
as  much  as  he  did  the  English  people  by 
his  opposition  to  popular  rights.  Both 
court  and  Parliament  therefore  agreed  that 
this  great  statesman  should  be  the  vidtirn  of 
the  popular  displeasure.  The  Earl  of  Clar- 
endon was  accordingly  disgraced  and  driven 
from  office  in  1667,  and  was  impeached  by 
the  Commons.  He  fled  to  France,  where  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  exile, 
during  which  he  wrote  his  famous  History 
of  the  Rebellion . His  youngest  daughter, 
Anne  Hyde,  married  the  king’s  brother 
James,  Duke  of  York,  and  was  the  mother 
of  Mary  and  Anne,  afterward  Queens  of 
England. 

After  the  disgrace  of  Edward  Hyde,  Earl 
of  Clarendon,  a new  Ministry  was  formed, 
known  as  the  Cabal , from  the  initials  of  the 
names  of  the  five  noblemen  who  composed 
it — Clifford,  Ashley,  Buckingham,  Arling- 
ton and  Lauderdale.  The  word  Cabal  had 
previously  been  used  to  signify  a Cabinet; 
but  so  corrupt  was  this  famous,  or  infamous, 
Cabal  of  Charles  II.  that  the  word  has  ever 
since  been  applied  to  cliques  of  political 
tricksters.  Ashley  Cooper  was  the  ablest 
statesman  of  the  Cabal  Ministry.  Sir 
Thomas  Clifford  and  the  Earls  of  Arlington 
and  Lauderdale  were  men  of  less  ability. 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  “witty 
duke,”  was  the  king’s  vile  associate  in  de- 
bauchery. 

The  first  adtion  of  the  Cabal  Ministry 
was  honorable.  Through  the  mediation  of 
Sir  William  Temple  with  De  Witt,  the 
Grand  Pensionary,  or  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Dutch  Republic,  a Triple  Alliance  was 
formed  by  England,  Holland  and  Sweden 
in  January,  1668,  to  check  the  ambitious 
schemes  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  who  had 
begun  a war  against  Spain  for  the  purpose 
of  extending  the  north-eastern  frontier  of 
France  to  the  Rhine  by  wresting  the  Span- 
ish Netherlands  and  Franche-Comtd  from 
the  dominion  of  the  feeble  King  Charles  II. 


of  Spain.  This  Triple  Alliance  of  Eng- 
land, Holland  and  Sweden  forced  the  King 
of  France  to  relinquish  his'  ambitious  de- 
signs by  the  Peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  in 
1668. 

But  King  Charles  II.  of  England  and  his 
Cabal  Ministry  soon  descended  from  the 
high  position  which  they  had  assumed  as 
the  protestors  and  defenders  of  Charles  II. 
of  Spain  against  the  grasping  ambition  of 
Louis  XIV.  of  France.  The  adtion  which 
brands  Charles  II.  of  England  and  the 
Cabal  with  the  deepest  infamy  was  a secret 
treaty  which  they  negotiated  with  Louis 
XIV.  at  Dover,  May  22,  1670,  by  which  the 
English  monarch  agreed  to  become  a Roman 
Catholic  and  also  the  French  king’s  ally  in 
a war  against  Holland,  in  return  for  an  an- 
nual pension  of  three  million  francs.  This 
disgraceful  Treaty  of  Dover  stipulated  that 
the  King  of  England  should  announce  his 
adoption  of  Roman  Catholicism  as  soon  as 
it  was  prudent  to  do  so,  and  that  Louis  XIV. 
should  furnish  him  with  six  thousand  French 
troops  in  case  his  change  of  religion  should 
cause  any  popular  outbreak  in  England. 

The  Treaty  of  Dover  placed  England  in 
the  lowest  depths  of  humiliation.  Under 
Queen  Elizabeth  she  had  been  second  only 
to  Spain,  if  to  any  of  the  great  powers  of 
Europe.  With  the  accession  of  the  House 
of  Stuart  in  1603  she  descended  to  a second- 
ary rank.  The  eight  years  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well’s vigorous  administration  raised  her 
again  to  a commanding  position  among  the 
nations  of  the  world;  and  an  English  am- 
bassador who  resided  at  the  French  court, 
both  during  the  Commonwealth  and  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  asserted  that  he 
was  treated  with  far  greater  respedt  as  the 
representative  of  Cromwell  than  as  the  plen- 
ipotentiary of  Charles  II.,  though  the  lat- 
ter was  the  cousin  of  Louis  XIV. 

Conformably  to  the  Treaty  of  Dover, 
Charles  II.  of  England  commenced  hostili- 
ties against  the  Dutch  Republic  on  the  sea, 
in  1672,  as  the  ally  of  the  French  king. 
The  principal  English  naval  commanders  in 
this  war  were  the  famous  Prince  Rupert, 
Lord  Sandwich,  and  the  king’s  brother 
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James,  Duke  of  York.  The  Dutch  navy 
gained  several  victories  over  the  combined 
fleets  of  England  and  France. 

In  the  battle  of  Solebay,  May  28,  1672, 
the  Dutch  fleet  under  De  Ruyter  gained  a 
brilliant  victory  over  the  united  English 
and  French  fleets.  Lord  Sandwich  was 
blown  up  and  perished  with  his  entire  crew, 
and  the  duke  of  York  narrowly  escaped  a 
similar  fate. 

In  1672,  just  before  the  commencement  of 
this  last  war  with  Holland,  King  Charles 
II.  had  issued  a Declaration  of  Indulgence , 
establishing  the  principle  of  religious  toler- 
ation to  all  sedts  in  England.  This  royal 
edidt  liberated  thousands  of  Puritans  who 
had  pined  in  prison  for  many  years.  John 
Bunyan  left  the  cell  which  he  had  occupied 
in  Bedford  jail  for  twelve  years.  Twelve 
thousand  Quakers  were  among  the  liberated. 
The  English  people  generally  distrusted  the 
king’s  motives  in  issuing  the  Declaration  of 
Indulgence,  believing  that  it  was  simply 
the  initiative  in  a scheme  to  restore  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  office  and  to  reestab- 
lish Roman  Catholicism  as  the  state  religion 
of  England.  Parliament’s  persistent  re- 
fusal to  vote  supplies  forced  Charles  II.  to 
withdraw  this  edidt  of  toleration  during  the 
same  year,  1672. 

Though  Charles  II.  outwardly  conformed 
to  the  Episcopal  Church,  he  was  believed  to 
be  a Roman  Catholic  at  heart;  and  his 
brother  James,  Duke  of  York,  was  an 
avowed  Catholic.  The  more  the  Stuarts 
favored  Roman  Catholicism,  the  more  firmly 
did  the  English  people  and  Parliament  ad- 
here to  Protestantism;  and,  almost  as  soon 
as  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  had  been 
recalled,  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  fol- 
lowed up  their  advantage  by  passing  the 
Test  AD  early  in  1673,  requiring  all  civil 
and  military  officers  in  the  English  service 
to  take  the  Oath  of  Supremacy,  which  con- 
tained a denial  of  the  dodtrines  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  and  an  affirmation  of 
the  dodtrines  of  the  State  Church  of  Eng- 
land. 

In  obedience  to  this  adt,  the  Duke  of  York 
resigned  his  commission  as  Lord  High  Ad- 


miral; and  his  resignation  was  followed  by 
hundreds  of  others  in  the  military  and  naval 
service,  thus  showing  to  what  an  extent 
Roman  Catholics  had  already  been  ap- 
pointed to  office,  and  confirming  the  previ- 
ous popular  suspicions  of  the  king’s  Roman 
Catholic  tendencies. 

When  the  disgraceful  Treaty  of  Dover 
became  known,  the  people  of  England  felt 
themselves  basely  betrayed  by  their  king. 
So  unpopular  was  this  war  in  England  that 
Parliament  refused  to  vote  supplies  to  carry 
it  on.  The  infamous  Cabal  Ministry  was 
broken  up  in  1673;  and  a new  Cabinet  under 
Sir  Thomas  Osborne,  Earl  of  Danby,  held 
the  reins  of  power  until  1678;  while  Ashley 
Cooper,  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  had  been 
dismissed  from  the  office  of  Chancellor,  be- 
came the  leader  of  the  popular  party. 

The  great  opposition  of  the  English  peo- 
ple and  Parliament  forced  Charles  II.  to  re- 
nounce his  alliance  with  the  King  of  France 
and  to  make  peace  with  Holland  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1674;  but  Charles  II.  still  maintained 
his  secret  treaty  with  Louis  XIV.  and  still 
rendered  him  such  services  as  might  entitle 
him  to  his  annual  pension,  although  the 
English  people  were  clamoring  for  war  with 
France  in  the  interest  of  the  Dutch  Republic. 

Wide-spread  fear  and  distrust  now  pre- 
vailed throughout  England.  The  course  of 
Charles  II.  had  aroused  a suspicion  that 
he  and  Louis  XIV.  of  France  had  entered 
into  a secret  plot  to  ruin  English  freedom 
and  to  make  England  a Catholic  country. 
In  this  excited  state  of  public  feeling,  in 
1578,  when  the  English  people  were  ready 
to  credit  any  wild  tale,  Titus  Oates,  an  in- 
famous impostor  and  adventurer,  spread 
rumors  of  a “Popish  Plot”  to  assassinate 
King  Charles  II.,  burn  London,  massacre 
all  the  Protestants  in  England,  and  place 
the  Duke  of  York  on  the  English  throne  on 
condition  that  he  should  hold  the  kingdom 
as  the  Pope’s  vassal. 

Titus  Oates  had  been  a Baptist  preacher, 
a curate,  a navy  chaplain  ; and,  after  being 
left  penniless  by  his  infamous  character,  he 
sought  bread  by  becoming  a Catholic,  and 
was  admitted  into  the  Order  of  Jesuits  at 
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Valladolid  and  St.  Omer.  While  in  Spain 
he  heard  of  the  secret  Jesuit  meetings  in 
London;  and  after  being  expelled  from  the 
order  for  misconduCt  he  invented  his  story 
of  the  “Popish  Plot,”  made  up  of  the  bold- 
est falsehoods ; but  the  fears  of  the  English 
people  had  destroyed  their  power  of  judg- 
ment. Oates  made  affidavit  of  the  truth  of 
his  story  before  Sir  Edmondsbury  Godfrey, 
a London  magistrate.  In  the  midst  of  this 
excitement,  the  correspondence  of  Edward 
Coleman,  secretary  of  the  Duchess  of  York, 
was  seized.  The  panic  was  heightened  when 
Sir  Edmondsbury  Godfrey  was  found  dead 
in  a field  near  London,  and  it  was  assumed 
that  Jesuits  had  murdered  him  to  silence 
disclosures.  A solemn  funeral  added  to  the 
public  agitation. 

The  murder  was  like  a spark  in  a powder 
magazine.  All  England  was  in  a frenzy  of 
excitement.  Both  Houses  of  Parliament 
ordered  an  investigation,  in  which  the  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury  took  the  lead.  Oates  made 
fresh  depositions  charging  five  Catholic 
Lords  with  complicity  in  the  plot,  and  these 
five  accused  Lords  were  committed  to  the 
Tower,  while  two  thousand  suspeCted  per- 
sons were  hurried  to  prison.  The  thirty 
thousand  Catholics  in  London  were  ordered 
to  leave  the  city.  The  train-bands  were 
called  to  arms,  and  patrols  paraded  the 
streets  of  London  to  guard  against  a Cath- 
olic rising. 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  caused  a bill  to 
be  rushed  through  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  spite  of  the  fierce  opposition  of  the 
royalists,  excluding  Catholics  from  member- 
ship in  either  House — an  exclusion  which 
remained  in  force  a century  and  a half. 
This  exclusion  had  been  aimed  at  the  Duke 
of  York,  but  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  was 
defeated  by  a proviso  exempting  the  duke 
from  its  provisions. 

The  offer  of  a reward  for  fresh  testimony 
brought  forward  another  miscreant  named 
William  Bedloe,  whose  stories  were  more 
startling  than  those  of  Titus  Oates.  Bedloe 
testified  under  oath  that  a Catholic  army 
wras  about  to  land  in  England  to  massacre 
the  Protestants.  Oates  had  the  insolence 


to  accuse  even  the  queen,  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  with  knowledge  of  the  plot 
to  murder  her  husband.  These  fresh  charges 
produced  a fresh  panic.  The  arrested  Cath- 
olic Lords  were  ordered  to  be  impeached. 
The  arrest  of  every  Catholic  in  England  was 
ordered.  Rewards  promised  for  additional 
information  brought  forward  a multitude 
of  equally  infamous  spies  and  informers, 
who  vied  with  each  other  in  circulating 
some  fresh  rumor  more  exciting  and  atro- 
cious than  the  last. 

The  trial  and  execution  of  James  Cole- 
man began  a series  of  trials,  convictions  and 
executions  which  followed  each  other  with 
indecent  haste — judicial  murders  which  are 
remembered  even  now  with  horror.  The 
perjured  testimony  of  Oates  and  Bedloe 
sent  many  innocent  Catholics  to  the  scaf- 
fold, all  of  whom  died  protesting  their  inno- 
cence to  the  very  last.  The  most  eminent 
of  the  victims  thus  offered  up  to  satisfy  the 
public  demand  for  Catholic  blood  was  Lord 
Stafford,  in  December,  1680. 

The  villain  Titus  Oates  became  the  most 
distinguished  man  in  England.  He  strutted 
about  in  lawn  sleeves  like  those  of  a bishop, 
had  a guard  for  his  protection,  and  received 
an  adequate  pension.  Fresh  informers  were 
brought  forward  to  swear  to  the  existence 
of  a fresh  plot.  Gigantic  torch-light  pro- 
cessions paraded  the  streets  of  London,  and 
the  effigy  of  the  Pope  was  burned  amid  the 
wild  outcry  of  the  excited  populace. 

The  English  ambassador  at  Paris,  Edward 
Montague,  returned  home  upon  quarreling 
with  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Earl  of  Danby; 
obtained  a seat  in  the  House  of  Commons; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  seizure  of  his  papers, 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  the  dispatch 
which  had  been  sent  to  Louis  XIV.,  de- 
manding payment  of  the  English  king's 
services  to  France  during  the  late  negotia- 
tions. The  Commons  were  thunderstruck. 
As  the  Earl  of  Danby 's  name  was  signed  to 
the  dispatch,  he  was  at  once  impeached  on  a 
charge  of  high-treason.  Charles  II.  was  at 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesburv’s  mercy;  and,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  disclosure  of  the  secrets 
of  his  disgraceful  foreign  policy,  the  king 
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agreed  to  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury’s  demand 
for  a dissolution  of  the  Cavalier  Parliament 
and  the  election  of  a new  Parliament,  along 
with  the  dismissal  of  the  Earl  of  Danby’s 
Ministry  and  the  appointment  of  a new 
Cabinet,  in  consideration  of  which  the  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury  dropped  the  impeachment 
proceedings  against  the  Earl  of  Danby. 
Thus  ended  the  Cavalier  Parliament,  which 
had  existed  seventeen  years,  A.  D.  1661- 

1678. 

The  new  Parliament,  in  which  the  popu- 
lar party  had  a majority,  convened  in  March, 

1679.  The  king  then  redeemed  his  pledge 
by  dismissing  the  Earl  of  Danby  and  ap- 
pointing a new  Ministry  from  the  popular 
party  with  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  at  its 
head. 

This  Parliament  is  famous  for  having 
passed  the  celebrated  Habeas  Corpus  AD, 
the  third  great  statute  in  the  progress  of 
English  constitutional  liberty,  and  which 
effectually  prevents  arbitrary  or  prolonged 
imprisonments.  By  the  provisions  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  no  person  can  be  law- 
fully detained  in  prison  unless  he  is  ac- 
cused of  a specified  offense  for  which  he  is 
legally  subject  to  punishment,  and  it  secures 
a prompt  trial  of  the  accused.  Every  jailer, 
upon  a writ  of  habeas  corpus , issued  by  the 
judge  at  the  prisoner’s  demand,  must  pro- 
duce his  prisoner  in  court  and  show  the 
cause  of  his  imprisonment.  The  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  only  reaffirms  a recognized 
principle  in  English  law  ever  since  the 
adoption  of  Magna  Charta;  and  it  is  enforced 
in  every  country  which  has  derived  its  ideas 
of  law  and  justice  from  England,  being 
adopted  in  the  United  States,  where  it 
can  only  be  suspended  in  cases  of  rebellion 
or  war. 

This  Parliament  also  took  up  an  Exclu- 
sion Bill,  designed  to  deprive  the  king’s 
brother  James,  Duke  of  York,  of  his  right 
to  succeed  to  the  English  throne,  and  to 
settle  the  succession  on  James’s  daughter 
Mary,  the  wife  of  Prince  William  of  Orange, 
the  Stadtholder  of  the  Dutch  Republic, 
whom  she  had  married  in  1677,  and  who 
afterward  became  King  William  III.  of 


England.  This  Exclusion  Bill  passed  the 
House  of  Commons  in  May,  1679,  but  King 
Charles  II.  dissolved  Parliament  in  order  to 
prevent  the  measure  from  going  to  the 
House  of  Lords. 

The  election  which  followed  returned  a 
Parliament  so  unfavorable  to  the  king’s 
wishes  that  Charles  II.  prorogued  it  on  the 
very  day  when  it  should  have  assembled. 
By  repeating  this  prorogation,  Charles  II. 
kept  it  from  meeting  for  an  entire  year. 
When  it  was  final  ly  allowed  to  convene,  in 
October,  1680,  it  took  up  the  Exclusion 
Bill,  and  was  also  dissolved.  The  next 
Parliament  was  summoned  at  Oxford  in 
March,  1681,  but  it  manifested  the  same 
spirit  as  its  predecessors,  and  was  dissolved 
after  a session  of  but  seven  days. 

During  these  contests  between  Charles 
II.  and  Parliament  the  English  people  be- 
came divided  between  two  parties — the  Pe- 
titioners and  the  A bhorrers — the  former  reso- 
lutely demanding  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  latter  expressing  their  ab- 
horrence of  any  one  who  would  presume 
to  dictate  to  the  king.  The  popular  party 
had  previously  been  called  the  Country 
party , and  the  party  sustaining  the  king  had 
been  designated  the  Court  party. 

But  the  more  permanent  party  names  of 
Whig  and  Tory  arose  about  this  time  also, 
and  these  designations  have  continued  al- 
most to  the  present  day,  having  in  recent 
years  given  place  to  the  terms  Liberal  and 
Conservative . The  Whigs  recognized  the 
right  to  resist  any  infringement  of  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people  on  the  part  of  the  king ; 
while  the  Tories  maintained  the  dextrine  of 
absolute  passive  obedience , denying  the  right 
of  resistance  to  royal  authority  under  any 
circumstances  whatever.  These  names  were 
at  first  applied  by  each  of  the  parties  to  its 
opponent  as  terms  of  reproach;  certain  relig- 
ious fanatics  in  Scotland  being  called  IMigs, 
and  certain  Catholic  banditti  in  Ireland  be- 
ing styled  Tories.  Altered  circumstances 
have  made  some  change  in  the  princi- 
ples, as  well  as  in  the  names,  of  the  two 
great  parties  in  England  during  the  last 
two  centuries ; though  the  one  advocates 
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progress  and  reform,  while  the  other  clings 
to  the  traditions  of  the  past. 

It  had  already  been  discovered  that  the 
entire  story  of  a “Popish  Plot”  was  a pure 
fabrication.  The  death  of  the  innocent 
Lord  Stafford  had  changed  the  popular  rage 
against  the  “Papists’ * into  pity  and  re- 
morse, so  that  no  more  blood  was  shed  in 
the  “Popish  Plot.”  The  entire  crowd  of 
base  adventurers  and  informers,  when  they 
found  their  infamous  occupation  gone,  pass- 
ed over  to  the  opposite  party,  and,  by  turn- 
ing state’s  evidence,  contributed  to  ruin 
those  who  had  employed  them. 

The  various  real  and  pretended  plots, 
along  with  the  disreputable  course  of  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury  and  the  violence  of  the 
popular  party  in  Parliament,  produced  a re- 
action in  the  public  mind  in  favor  of  the 
king;  and  the  king’s  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment and  his  appeal  to  the  justice  of  the 
nation  were  received  with  a general  outburst 
of  loyalty,  April,  1682.  The  Church  rallied 
to  the  king,  and  his  royal  declaration  was 
read  from  every  pulpit  in  England;  while 
the  universities  solemnly  decided  that  “no 
religion,  no  law,  no  fault,  no  forfeiture’’ 
could  avail  to  bar  the  sacred  right  of  he- 
reditary succession. 

The  new  strength  of  the  crown  was  indi- 
cated by  the  arrest  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury on  a charge  of  suborning  false  wit- 
nesses to  the  “Popish  Plot.’’  London  was 
still  true,  however,  to  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury. The  Middlesex  grand  jury  ignored 
the  bill  of  his  indictment,  and  his  discharge 
from  the  Tower  was  greeted  in  every  street 
of  the  city  with  bonfires  and  the  ringing  of 
bells.  But  the  loyal  enthusiasm  of  the 
English  people  received  a fresh  impulse  by 
the  publication  of  the  disgraced  Prime  Min- 
ister’s papers,  which  disclosed  the  scheme 
of  a secret  association  for  the  advancement 
of  the  exclusion  of  the  Duke  of  York,  the 
members  of  which  bound  themselves  to 
obey  the  orders  of  Parliament  even  after  its 
prorogation  or  dissolution  by  the  crown. 

Charles  II.  boldly  pushed  his  advantages, 
while  the  Duke  of  York  returned  in  tri- 
umph to  St.  James’s  Palace.  A daring 


breach  of  custom  installed  Tories  in  1682  as 
sheriffs  of  the  city  of  London,  and  the 
packed  juries  which  they  selected  placed 
every  exclusionist  at  the  mercy  of  the  crown. 
After  vain  plottings,  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury fled  to  Holland,  where  he  soon  after- 
ward died,  January,  1683. 

But  in  1683  a real  Protestant  plot  was  dis- 
covered. Several  worthless  characters  had 
conspired  to  waylay  and  shoot  King  Charles 
II.  and  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  as 
they  rode  past  a certain  place  known  as  the 
Rye  House,  on  their  way  to  the  races  at 
Newmarket;  but  the  ruffians  were  detected 
and  executed.  This  conspiracy  is  known  as 
the  Rye  House  Plot . 

Six  conspirators  of  high  rank  desired  a 
change  in  the  government,  though  perhaps 
none  of  them  intended  any  personal  harm 
to  the  king.  These  were  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, the  king’s  son  by  a low-born  mis- 
tress; Lord  William  Russell;  the  Earl  of 
Essex;  Lord  Howard;  Algernon  Sidney; 
and  John  Hampden,  grandson  of  the  illus- 
trious Parliamentary  leader  in  the  struggle 
with  Charles  I.  Russell  desired  simply  the 
exclusion  of  the  Duke  of  York  from  the 
succession  to  the  English  throne,  and  a re- 
turn to  just  government  under  the  reigning 
king  and  the  existing  constitution.  Sidney 
was  a republican  by  principle,  and  had  op- 
posed Cromwell’s  usurpation  as  well  as  the 
Stuart  Restoration,  but  he  was  no  assassin. 

The  plans  of  these  Whig  leaders  were 
probably  unconnected  with  the  Rye  House 
Plot ; but  they  were  arrested  on  the  accusa- 
tion of  one  of  the  conspirators,  and  their 
designs  were  betrayed  by  one  of  their  num- 
ber, Lord  Howard.  The  Earl  of  Essex  died 
in  the  Tower.  Lord  William  Russell  and 
Algernon  Sidney  were  beheaded.  The  Duke 
of  Monmouth,  who  had  fled  when  the  con- 
spiracy was  first  disclosed,  was  pardoned  by 
his  father,  the  king,  and  was  allowed  to 
appear  at  court ; but  he  excited  the  disgust 
of  all  parties  by  his  double  dealing,  and 
was  again  exiled. 

The  juries  which  tried  and  condemned 
Lord  William  Russell  and  Algernon  Sidney 
were  packed.  Concerning  Russell,  Hume 
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says:  “It  was  proved  that  an  insurrection 
had  been  deliberated  on  by  the  prisoner; 
the  surprisal  of  the  guards  deliberated  but 
not  fully  resolved  upon;  and  that  an  assas- 
sination of  the  king  had  not  once  been 
mentioned  or  imagined  by  him.”  The  law 
was  stretched  to  his  condemnation,  and  his 
blood  was  too  eagerly  desired  by  the  tyrant 
Charles  II.  and  the  bigoted  Duke  of  York 
to  allow  of  the  remission  of  the  sentence  of 
death.  He  was  beheaded  in  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields,  July  21,  1683,  in  the  forty-second 
year  of  his  age.  His  most  bitter  enemies 
have  testified  to  his  character  for  sincerity, 
probity  and  private  worth.  His  wife  se- 
cured the  admiration  of  the  world  by  the 
affectionate  zeal  and  devotion  with  which 
she  aided  her  husband,  and  by  the  magna- 
nimity with  which  she  bore  her  loss.  She 
accompanied  him  into  court  upon  his  trial; 
and  when  he  was  refused  counsel,  and  only 
permitted  to  have  an  amanuensis,  she  as- 
sumed that  character,  thus  exciting  the 
sympathy  and  respeCt  of  all  who  beheld  her. 
Lord  William  Russell  was  an  ancestor  of  the 
late  Lord  John  Russell,  the  famous  English 
statesman. 

Algernon  Sidney  was  tried  for  high-trea- 
son  before  the  brutal  Chief  Justice  Jeffries. 
His  confederate,  Lord  Howard,  who  had 
turned  state’s  evidence  to  save  himself,  was 
the  only  witness  against  him;  and,  as  the 
law  for  high-treason  required  two  witnesses, 
the  Attorney-General  had  recourse  to  an 
expedient.  In  defiance  of  law  and  common 
sense,  the  additional  testimony  was  held  to 
be  supplied  by  extracts  from  some  discourses 
on  government,  discovered  in  manuscript  in 
his  closet,  though  not  proved  to  be  his 
handwriting,  which  asserted  the  lawfulness 
of  resisting  tyrants,  and  the  preference  of 
a free  government  to  an  arbitrary  one. 
Notwithstanding  a spirited  defense  he  was 
pronounced  guilty,  and  was  beheaded  on 
Tower  Hill,  December  7,  1683.  As  he 
was  dragged  on  a sledge  to  the  place 
of  execution,  one  of  the  multitude  called 
to  him:  “You  never  sat  on  a seat  so  glo- 
rious!” Just  before  laying  his  head  on  the 
block  he  handed  the  sheriff  a paper,  main- 


taining the  injustice  of  his  condemnation, 
and  ending  with  a prayer  for  the  4 4 good  old 
cause.”  He  met  his  sad  fate  with  firmness 
and  constancy,  and  his  memory  has  ever 
since  been  cherished  as  that  of  a martyr  to 
the  cause  of  free  government. 

While  avoiding  an  open  or  defiant  disre- 
gard of  the  laws,  Charles  II.  proceeded  de- 
liberately to  make  his  power  absolute,  thus 
inaugurating  what  has  been  termed  the 
Second  Stuart  Tyranny , to  distinguish  it 
from  the  First  Stuart  Tyranny  under  Charles 
I.  from  1629  to  1640,  when  there  was  no 
Parliament.  During  the  last  two  years  of 
his  reign,  A.  D.  1683-1685,  Charles  II.  was 
as  absolute  a monarch  as  any  in  Europe. 
The  Test  ACt  excluding  Catholics  from 
office  was  quietly  ignored,  and  the  Duke  of 
York  was  restored  to  his  former  position  as 
Lord  High  Admiral. 

In  the  meantime  blood  had  also  flowed  in 
Scotland.  The  severities  of  the  Earl  of 
Lauderdale  as  governor  of  that  country  had 
already  driven  the  Covenanters  to  despera- 
tion; and  some  of  them  attacked  James 
Sharp,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  and 
Primate  of  Scotland,  dragged  him  from  his 
coach  and  murdered  him  upon  the  public 
highway  in  the  presence  of  his  daughter, 
May  3,  1679.  Of  course  this  crime  injured 
the  cause  of  the  Covenanters  more  than 
persecution  could  have  injured  it.  Their 
religious  meetings  were  broken  up  by  sol- 
diers; and  the  Covenanters  assembled  for 
worship  only  in  the  wildest  recesses  of  the 
hills,  all  the  men  being  armed,  and  senti- 
nels being  posted  to  guard  against  surprise. 
The  principal  stronghold  of  the  Covenanters 
was  the  hill  country  between  Lanark  and 
Ayr. 

The  most  brutal  of  the  king’s  officers  in 
breaking  up  the  meetings  of  the  Cove- 
nanters was  John  Graham  of  Claverhouse, 
who  massacred  men,  women  and  children 
with  the  most  atrocious  cruelty.  In  May. 
1679,  he  was  routed  by  a band  of  armed 
Covenanters  whom  he  had  disturbed  at  their 
worship,  and  lost  thirty  of  his  troopers.  At 
another  time  eight  thousand  Covenanters 
seized  the  city  of  Glasgow  ; but  the  king’s 
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bastard  son,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  with 
fifteen  thousand  royal  troops,  defeated  an 
army  of  Covenanters  in  the  battle  of  Both- 
well  Bridge,  in  June,  1679,  taking  twelve 
hundred  of  them  prisoners,  most  of  whom 
were  transported  to  the  English  colonies  in 
North  America. 

King  Charles  II.,  who  had  formerly  pleas- 
ed his  more  extreme  Protestant  subjedts  by 
the  marriage  of  his  eldest  niece  Mary  to 
William,  Prince  of  Orange,  the  Stadtholder 
of  the  Dutch  Republic,  now  took  a similar 
step  by  the  espousal  of  her  sister  Anne  to  a 
brother  of  King  Christian  V.  of  Denmark. 
These  princesses  were  the  only  children  of 
the  king’s  brother  James,  Duke  of  York, 
and  were  in  the  line  of  succession  to  the 
English  and  Scottish  thrones  after  their 
father.  Their  mother  was  Anne  Hyde,  the 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  the 
first  wife  of  the  Duke  of  York,  as  already 
noticed.  After  her  death  the  Duke  of  York 
married  an  Italian  princess,  Maria  Beatrice 
of  Este,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Modena. 

Charles  II.  had  mistress  after  mistress, 
and  the  guilt  of  these  dissolute  women  was 
emblazoned  to  the  world  by  the  gift  of  titles 
and  estates,  so  that  royal  bastards  were  set 
among  the  English  nobility.  The  Duke  of 
Monmouth  was  the  son  whom  Charles  II. 
had  with  Lucy  Walters,  and  was  the  ances- 
tor of  the  Dukes  of  Buccleugh.  The  Dukes 
of  Grafton  are  descended  from  Charles  II. 
and  Barbara  Palmer,  whom  the  king  created 
Duchess  of  Cleveland.  The  Dukes  of  St. 
Albans  are  the  posterity  of  Charles  II.  and 
Nell  Gwynn.  The  Dukes  of  Richmond  are 
the  descendants  of  the  same  king  and  Lou- 
ise de  Querouaille,  a French  mistress,  whom 
the  king  created  Duchess  of  Portsmouth, 
and  whom  the  French  court  had  sent  to 
England  to  win  Charles  II.  to  its  interests. 

The  freedom  of  the  press  was  secured 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  This  result 
was  accomplished  by  Parliament’s  refusal 
to  renew  the  license  law  by  which  a super- 
vision of  the  press  had  been  maintained. 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  colo- 
nies of  the  Carolinas  in  North  America 
were  settled  by  the  English  under  a grant 


of  that  territory  by  the  king  to  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon  and  seven  associates.  The  colo- 
nies of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  were 
also  settled  during  this  reign;  the  latter  by 
Quakers  under  the  auspices  of  William 
Penn,  the  son  of  Admiral  Penn,  who  con- 
quered Jamaica  from  the  Spaniards  in  1665 
during  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth,  as 
already  noticed.  William  Penn’s  justice 
and  brotherly  kindness  to  the  natives  saved 
Pennsylvania  from  the  perils  and  difficulties 
to  which  the  other  English  colonies  in 
North  America  were  subject. 

England  advanced  steadily  in  industry 
and  wealth  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
notwithstanding  the  civil  and  political  dis- 
orders which  distra<5led  the  kingdom.  This 
reign  was  a great  era  in  science  in  England, 
being  the  period  when  Sir  Isaac  Newton  dis- 
covered the  wondrous  natural  law  which 
keeps  the  sun  and  the  planets  in  their  orbits; 
when  Edmund  Halley  commenced  his  learn- 
ed investigations  of  tides,  comets,  and  the 
earth’s  magnetism ; when  Robert  Boyle 
improved  the  air-pump,  and  by  its  aid 
studied  the  properties  of  the  atmosphere ; 
when  Thomas  Hobbes  and  John  Locke  dis- 
coursed of  the  human  mind,  its  laws  and  its 
relations  to  matter. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Science  was  founded 
in  the  year  of  the  Stuart  Restoration,  and 
its  members  were  the  first  Englishmen  who 
engaged  in  the  really  scientific  study  of 
minerals,  plants,  birds,  fishes  and  quadru- 
peds. During  this  period  many  foreign 
painters  flourished  at  the  English  court,  and 
have  left  portraits  of  all  its  famous  men  and 
women.  The  great  fire  of  London  in  1666 
gave  a new  impulse  to  architecture  by  open- 
ing a field  for  the  genius  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  who  designed  the  present  magnificent 
Cathedral  of  St.  Paul’s  and  many  other 
churches. 

Coffee,  tea  and  chocolate  first  came  into 
England  with  the  Stuart  Restoration,  and 
coffee-houses  were  first  established  in  Lon- 
don during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  These 
establishments  became  celebrated  as  the 
places  where  political  affairs  were  thoroughly 
discussed,  and  where  the  opinions  of  wits 
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were  eagerly  heard  and  repeated  by  multi- 
tudes of  listeners.  Nobles  and  gentry  liv- 
ing in  the  country  frequently  engaged  cor- 
respondents in  London  to  inform  them  of 
current  matters  of  interest  in  government 
and  society;  and  by  means  of  written  or 
printed  news-letters  the  talk  of  the  capital 
was  repeated  throughout  the  kingdom — 
sometimes  to  the  discomfort  of  His  Majesty’s 
Ministers,  who  made  some  fruitless  efforts 
to  stop  these  currents  of  public  opinion  at 
their  source. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  Charles  I.  would 
never  have  rushed  to  his  fate  with  such 
blind  persistence  if  railways,  telegraphs  and 
newspapers  had  existed  in  his  time  as  they 
do  in  our  own  day.  The  king  was  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  temper  of  his  subje<5ts.  The 
means  of  communication  were  worse  than 
they  are  in  Turkey  at  the  present  time.  Even 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  public 
roads  in  England  could  scarcely  be  distin- 
guished from  the  meadows  and  the  marshes 
which  they  traversed.  Six  horses  were  re- 
quired to  draw  a coach  through  the  deep 
mud,  and  all  the  public  highways  were  in- 
fested by  robbers. 

The  population  of  London  at  the  time  of 
the  death  of  Charles  II.  is  estimated  to  have 
been  a half  million.  The  streets  were  nar- 
row, dirty  and  unpaved,  and  not  lighted 
until  the  last  year  of  that  king’s  reign  ; and 
they  were  infested  by  ruffians  and  robbers, 
against  whom  the  aged  and  feeble  watch- 
men were  unable  to  afford  any  protection. 

In  spite  of  all  his  faults,  King  Charles  II. 
was  an  easy-going,  good  natured  sovereign, 
plodding  quietly  along  in  the  path  of  his 
pleasures,  even  when  the  most  exciting 
events  were  in  progress  around  him.  His 
excessive  good  nature  and  his  sportive  man- 
ners, and  the  freedom  and  gayety  of  his 
court,  have  acquired  for  him  the  well- 
merited  title  of  the  ‘ ‘ Merry  Monarch.  ’ ’ One 
of  his  courtiers  portrayed  him  thus  in  the 
following  epigram: 

“Here  lies  our  sovereign  lord  the  king, 
Whose  word  no  man  relies  on; 

Who  never  said  a foolish  thing, 

And  never  did  a wise  one.** 


When  this  was  shown  to  the  king  he  re- 
torted in  his  pleasant  way : 4 * That  may  be 
very  true;  for  my  words  are  my  own,  but 
my  aCts  are  my  Ministers’.” 

Early  in  1685  Charles  II.  was  seized  with 
an  epileptic  attack ; and,  after  lingering  a 
few  days,  he  died  on  February  6th  of  that 
year  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age  and 
the  twenty-fifth  of  his  reign.  Although  he 
made  no  public  avowal  of  Roman  Catholic- 
ism, he  was  at  his  own  request  attended  by 
a Roman  Catholic  priest  in  his  dying  mo- 
ments. 

As  Charles  II.  died  without  legitimate 
children,  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York, 
succeeded  him  as  King  of  England,  Scotland 
and  Ireland  without  immediate  opposition, 
thus  becoming  James  II.  of  England  and 
James  VII.  of  Scotland,  February,  1685. 
During  his  brother’s  reign  James  had  ac- 
quired considerable  distinction  as  a naval 
commander,  and  England  had  been  proud 
of  him  as  her  sailor  prince.  All  efforts  to 
exclude  him  from  the  English  throne  on  ac- 
count of  his  pronounced  Roman  Catholic- 
ism had  failed  ; and,  in  spite  of  the  recent 
agitations,  the  English  people  received  with 
joyful  confidence  the  pledge  which  he  had 
made  in  the  presence  of  his  Council,  at  its 
first  meeting  after  the  death  of  Charles  II., 
to  uphold  and  maintain  the  Established 
Church  and  to  observe  and  execute  the  laws 
of  the  realm. 

Titus  Oates  was  now  brought  to  trial  for 
his  perjuries ; and  upon  conviction  he  was 
sentenced  to  be  whipped  through  the  city 
during  two  days,  to  stand  in  the  pillory  five 
times  a year,  and  to  be  imprisoned  for  life. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  James  II. 
thousands  of  French  Huguenots,  who  fled 
from  their  native  land  to  escape  the  dreadful 
persecution  which  King  Louis  XIV.  inau- 
gurated that  year  by  the  Revocation  of  the 
EdiCt  of  Nantes,  settled  in  England  and  her 
North  American  colonies,  establishing  there 
those  fine  manufactures  for  which  the  Hu- 
guenots were  celebrated.  The  many  French 
names  among  the  silk-weavers  of  Spital- 
fields,  near  London,  shows  their  descent 
from  the  French  exiles  for  conscience  sake. 
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who  first  introduced  that  industry  into  Eng- 
land. Among  the  famous  names  in  Eng- 
land in  our  own  times  are  those  of  James 
and  Harriet  Martineau  and  Mr.  Labouchere, 
whose  ancestors  were  among  these  Hugue- 
not exiles  two  centuries  ago. 

The  high  expectations  that  the  English 
people  had  formed  of  James  II.  at  his  acces- 
sion were  soon  doomed  to  the  most  profound 
disappointment;  and  the  popular  enthusi- 
asm gave  way  to  gloom,  and  gloom  was 
finally  succeed- 
ed by  horror. 

James  II.  was 
not  a simple 
lover  of  ease  and 
pleasure  like 
Charles  II.  had 
been;  but  he 
showed  that  he 
was  more  indif- 
ferent to  pub- 
lic sentiment, 
more  defiant  of 
the  law,  and 
more  malignant 
toward  men  of 
other  views. 

Within  three 
days  after  his 
accession,  and 
in  opposition  to 
the  advice  of 
his  Council,  he 
levied  customs 
without  the  con- 
sent of  Parlia- 
ment. The  first 
elections  during 
his  reign  were  carried  by  fraud  and  violence 
in  the  king’s  interest.  The  new  Parliament, 
utterly  subservient  to  the  royal  will,  ap- 
proved the  king’s  levy,  and  voted  him  a 
life  income  of  two  million  pounds.  This 
Parliament’s  aCtion  on  the  question  of  re- 
ligion was  moulded  to  suit  His  Majesty’s 
pleasure. 

The  Parliament  of  Scotland  was  as  ser- 
vile to  the  king  as  was  that  of  England, 
and  it  made  the  laws  against  the  Covenant- 


ers more  rigorous.  One  of  these  severe 
laws  authorized  the  soldiers  to  put  to  death 
at  once  all  Scots  who  refused  to  take  the 
oath  of  abjuration , which  required  them  to 
repudiate  all  ympathy  with  the  declara- 
tions issued  by  the  Covenanters  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  royal  authority.  Among  the 
many  who  were  put  to  death  for  refusing  to 
take  this  oath  were  two  women — Margaret 
Maclauchlan  and  Margaret  Wilson — who 
were  tied  to  stakes  in  Solway  Frith  and 

drowned  by  the 
rising  tide.  The 
royal  troops 
treated  the  Cov- 
enanters with 
the  most  shock- 
ing brutality, 
while  the  Cov- 
enanters exhib- 
ited the  most 
heroic  courage 
and  firmness  in 
their  trials  and 
sufferings.  An- 
other aCl  of  the 
Scottish  Parlia- 
ment at  the  be- 
ginning of  this 
reign  made  at- 
tendance upon 
a conventicle  a 
crime  punisha- 
ble with  death. 

During  the 
same  year,  1685, 
the  Marquis  of 
Argyle,  the  son 
of  the  great 
Marquis  of  Argyle,  the  leader  of  the  Cove- 
nanters, who  was  executed  in  May,  1661,  re- 
turned to  Scotland  from  his  exile  and  made 
an  ill-organized  effort  to  rouse  the  clans  to 
resistance  to  royal  oppression.  This  revolt  of 
the  Marquis  of  Argyle  in  Scotland  was  in- 
tended to  be  simultaneous  with  the  rebellion 
of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  the  illegitimate 
son  of  Charles  II.,  in  England;  but  the  as- 
sembled army  of  the  Scotch  clans  was  dis- 
persed without  striking  a blow;  and  the 
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Marquis  of  Argyle  was  captured  while  at- 
tempting to  escape,  and  was  beheaded  at 
Edinburgh.  The  royal  troops  wasted  the 
revolted  sedtion  with  fire  and  sword,  and 
many  members  of  the  rebellious  clans  were 
cruelly  mutilated  and  then  transported  to 
America. 

The  rebellion  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth 
in  England,  equally  as  rash  as  that  of  the 
Marquis  of  Argyle  in  Scotland,  was  under- 
taken for  the  dethronement  of  James  II. 
and  for  the  assertion  of  the  duke’s  own 
title  to  the  English  crown  ; but  its  results 
were  more  disastrous  than  the  attempted  re- 
volt in  Scotland.  The  Duke  of  Monmouth 
had  been  persuaded  by  his  adherents  to 
make  his  rash  invasion  of  England;  and  he 
accused  his  royal  uncle  of  being  “ a traitor, 
a tyrant,  an  assassin  and  a Popish  usurper,” 
charging  him  with  being  the  author  of  the 
great  fire  in  London  and  of  the  murder  of 
Sir  Edmondsbury  Godfrey  and  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  and  with  having  poisoned  Charles 
II.  The  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  so  be- 
loved by  the  English  people  that,  though  he 
had  only  a hundred  followers  when  he 
landed  in  England,  he  was  soon  at  the  head 
of  six  thousand,  and  was  obliged  to  dismiss 
many  for  lack  of  arms. 

The  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  thoroughly 
defeated  by  the  royal  army  at  Sedgemoor, 
near  Bridgewater,  in  Somersetshire,  July  6, 
1685 — the  last  battle  fought  in  England. 
He  was  found  lying  in  a ditch,  exhausted 
with  hunger  and  fatigue.  After  many  en- 
treaties he  was  admitted  to  his  royal  uncle’s 
presence;  and,  prostrating  himself  on  his 
knees,  he  piteously  begged  with  bitter  tears 
that  his  life  might  be  spared;  but  he  refused 
to  purchase  his  safety  by  betraying  his  par- 
tisans. Summoning  his  courage,  he  faced 
death  on  the  scaffold,  and  his  head  fell  by 
the  stroke  of  the  executioner’s  ax,  July  15, 
1685.  His  deluded  followers  were  hunted 
down  like  wild  beasts. 

These  unfortunate  attempts  at  rebellion  in 
England  and  Scotland  only  strengthened 
the  royal  power,  as  they  kindled  a new 
sentiment  of  loyalty  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  English  people,  while  they  also  fur- 


nished a plausible  pretext  for  a large  in- 
crease of  the  English  army.  The  most 
severe  measures  were  adopted  against  the 
rebels,  and  the  Second  Stuart  Tyranny  be- 
fore long  developed  into  the  Second  English 
Reign  of  Terror. 

James  II.  exacted  a most  bitter  vengeance 
for  the  Duke  of  Monmouth’s  misguided  re- 
bellion. A Circuit  Court,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Jeffries,  was  o*- 
ganized  in  the  rebellious  counties  of  Eng- 
land; and  the  brutal  action  of  this  tribunal 
was  better  suited  to  the  darkest  of  the  Dark 
Ages  than  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century.  This  court  has  been  vari- 
ously styled  in  history  as  Jeffries's  Campaign , 
the  Bloody  Assize,  and  the  Second  English 
Reign  of  Terror.  The  pages  of  history  can 
be  searched  in  vain  for  a name  that  has  de- 
scended to  a more  immortal  infamy  than  has 
that  of  Judge  Jeffries.  The  mind  recoils 
with  the  deepest  horror  from  the  merciless 
judgments  of  this  fiend  against  the  inno- 
cent and  the  guilty,  and  from  his  heartless 
levity  in  the  midst  of  the  sufferings  which 
he  infli<5ted. 

Chief  Justice  Jeffries  had  a fit  associate  in 
his  atrocious  cruelties  in  Colonel  Kirke, 
who  had  learned  his  inhumanity  from  the 
Moors  about  Tangier.  At  the  head  of  a 
company  of  troopers  as  inhuman  as  himself 
and  ironically  called  “Kirke’s  lambs,”  this 
brutal  officer  was  charged  with  the  appre- 
hension and  execution  of  “Monmouth’s 
rebels.”  Wherever  Colonel  Kirke  and  his 
“lambs”  appeared  men  were  hurried  off  to 
the  gallows  without  even  an  inquiry  as  to 
their  guilt  or  innocence,  and  he  is  said  to 
have  insulted  their  death-agonies  by  rude 
jests.  It  is  said  that  “Kirke’s  lambs”  were 
accustomed  to  entertaining  themselves  dur- 
ing their  drunken  carousals  by  having  their 
prisoners  hung  on  high  gibbets  in  front  of 
their  windows,  and  having  the  drums  beat 
to  furnish  music  to  the  dance  of  the  quiver- 
ing bodies.  As  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
the  heads  and  limbs  of  those  executed  were 
posted  in  conspicuous  places  to  strike  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  the  inhabitants.  Colonel 
Kirke’s  military  executions  were  about  as 
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savage  as  Chief  Justice  Jeffries’s  judicial 
murders. 

The  English  historian,  Charles  Knight, 
in  his  excellent  History  of  England , gives 
the  following  account  of  the  barbarities  of 
Jeffries  and  Kirke  : “The  pitchy  cauldron 
was  constantly  boiling  in  the  Assize  towns 
to  preserve  the  heads  and  limbs  from  cor- 
ruption that  were  to  be  distributed  through 
the  beautiful  Western  Country.  As  the 
leaves  were  dropping  in  that  autumn  of 
1685,  the  great  oak  of  many  a village  green 
was  decorated  with  a mangled  quarter.  On 
every  tower  of  the  Somersetshire  churches  a 
ghastly  head  looked  down  upon  those  who 
gathered  together  for  the  worship  of  the 
God  of  love.  The  dire<5ting-post  for  the 
traveler  was  elevated  into  a gibbet.  The 
laborer,  returning  home  beneath  the  har- 
vest-moon, hurried  past  the  body  suspended 
in  its  creaking  grimmaces  (chains).  The 
eloquent  historian  of  this  reign  of  terror  has 
attested  from  his  own  childish  recollections 
that  1 within  the  last  forty  years,  peasants  in 
some  districts  well  knew  the  accursed  spots 
and  passed  them  unwillingly  after  sunset.’  *’ 

Among  the  victims  of  Chief  Justice  Jef- 
fries’s cruelty  were  two  noble  and  generous 
women  whose  only  crime  was  their  womanly 
charity  in  giving  food  and  lodging  to  flee- 
ing rebels.  One  was  Lady  Alice  Lisle, 
seventy  years  of  age,  the  widow  of  one  of 
the  members  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice 
which  tried  and  condemned  Charles  I.  She 
was  beheaded  at  Winchester.  The  other 
was  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gaunt,  who  was  burned 
to  death  at  Tyburn. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  rebels  were 
hanged  in  the  “Bloody  Circuit”  as  Jeffries 
made  his  way  through  Dorsetshire  and 
Somersetshire.  More  than  eight  hundred 
were  sold  into  slavery  in  the  West  Indies. 
A larger  number  were  whipped  and  impris- 
oned. Even  the  cold  heart  of  General 
Churchill,  to  whose  energy  the  royal  vidtory 
at  Sedgemoor  had  been  largely  due,  was 
shocked  at  the  ruthlessness  with  which  the 
king  turned  a deaf  ear  to  all  appeals  for 
mercy.  Said  the  general,  as  he  struck  the 
chimney-piece  on  which  he  leaned:  “This 


marble  is  not  harder  than  the  king’s  heart.” 

Those  who  were  spared  only  bought 
their  lives  with  their  entire  possessions;  and 
Chief  Justice  Jeffries  returned  to  London 
enriched  by  the  pardons  which  he  had  sold, 
and  boasted  that  he  had  “hanged  more  for 
high-treason  than  all  the  judges  of  England 
since  William  the  Conqueror.”  His  royal 
master  rewarded  him  for  his  cruelties  by 
creating  him  Chancellor. 

We  are  told  that  even  the  queen  herself 
and  her  maids  of  honor  made  merchandise 
of  free-born  English  subjects,  begging  the 
lives  of  the  condemned  that  they  might  in- 
crease their  wealth  by  selling  these  unfor- 
tunates into  slavery  in  the  West  Indies. 
Even  the  innocent  and  thoughtless  girls 
who  had  presented  an  embroidered  banner 
to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  when  he  entered 
their  native  town  of  Taunton  would  have 
suffered  a similar  fate  had  they  not  been 
ransomed  by  the  payment  of  two  thousand 
pounds  to  the  maids  of  honor. 

The  ease  with  which  the  rebellion  of  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  had  been  suppressed, 
and  the  evident  loyalty  of  the  English  peo- 
ple toward  their  king,  encouraged  James  II. 
to  execute  the  policy  which  he  had  resolved 
upon  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign 
— the  reestablishment  of  Roman  Catholicism 
as  the  state  religion  of  England.  The 
standing  army  having  been  increased  from 
ten  thousand  to  twenty  thousand  men,  the 
king  filled  the  most  important  military 
offices  with  Roman  Catholics  in  utter  de- 
fiance of  the  Test  A<5t.  He  dismissed  Lord 
Halifax  for  refusing  to  consent  to  a plan 
for  the  repeal  of  that  statute. 

James  II.  haughtily  declared  to  Parlia- 
ment in  1686  that  his  grant  of  commissions 
to  Catholics  must  not  be  questioned,  whether 
legal  or  not.  He  also  made  a demand  on 
Parliament  for  supplies  for  his  increased 
army.  Though  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
had  large  Tory  majorities,  their  alarm  at 
popery  and  at  a standing  army  was  stronger 
than  their  loyalty.  The  Commons,  by  a 
majority  of  a single  vote,  refused  the  grant 
of  supplies  until  the  king  granted  a redress 
of  grievances,  and  demanded  the  recall  of 
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the  illegal  commissions  to  Roman  Catholics. 
The  Lords  assumed  a bolder  tone,  and  the 
eloquence  of  Lord  Halifax  backed  the  pro- 
test of  the  bishops  against  any  infringement 
of  the  Test  A<5t.  The  king  at  once  pro- 
rogued both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

King  James  II.  determined  to  obtain  from 
the  courts  what  he  could  not  obtain  from 
Parliament.  He  packed  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench  with  his  own  creatures,  after  dis- 
missing four  judges  who  refused  to  lend 
themselves  to  his  plans.  The  new  judges 
decided  in  the  case  of  Sir  Edward  Hales,  a 
Catholic  officer  in  the  royal  army,  that  a 
royal  dispensation  could  be  pleaded  in 
bar  of  the  Test  A<51.  The  principle  laid 
down  by  these  judges  asserted  the  right  of 
the  crown  to  override  the  laws;  and  King 
James  II.  applied  this  principle  with  a reck- 
less impatience,  admitting  Catholics  into  all 
civil  and  military  offices  without  restraint, 
while  four  Catholic  Lords  were  sworn  in  as 
members  of  the  Privy  Council. 

The  laws  which  forbade  the  presence  of 
Catholic  priests  in  England,  or  which  for- 
bade the  open  exercise  of  Catholic  worship, 
were  ignored.  A gorgeous  chapel  was 
opened  in  St.  James’s  Palace  for  the  king’s 
worship.  Monks  of  the  various  orders  at- 
tired in  their  respe<5tive  garbs  ostentatiously 
paraded  the  streets  of  London,  and  even 
the  Jesuits  were  permitted  to  establish  a 
crowed  school  in  the  old  palace  of  the  Savoy. 
In  consequence  of  a riot  on  the  establish- 
ment of  a new  Catholic  chapel  in  London, 
a camp  of  thirteen  thousand  royal  troops 
was  established  at  Hounslow  to  overawe  the 
capital. 

King  James  II.  also  proceeded  with  vigor 
to  stamp  out  Protestantism  in  his  other  two 
kingdoms.  In  Scotland  he  a<5ted  as  a pure 
despot,  placing  the  government  of  that 
country  in  the  hands  of  two  Catholic  lords, 
the  Earls  of  Melfort  and  Perth,  and  putting 
a Catholic  in  command  of  Edinburgh  Castle. 
Although  the  Scottish  Parliament  had  been 
the  servile  instrument  of  King  Charles  II., 
it  boldly  refused  to  pass  an  adt  of  toleration 
to  Catholics,  as  recommended  by  James  VII. 
When  the  king  tempted  them  to  consent  by 


offering  them  free  trade  with  England  they 
indignantly  replied:  “Shall  we  sell  our 
God?’’  James  VII.  at  once  ordered  the 
Scotch  judges  to  treat  all  laws  against  Cath- 
olics as  null  and  void,  and  his  orders  were 
obeyed.  The  Earl  of  Perth  was  the  inventor 
of  the  steel  thumb-screw,  one  of  James’s 
favorite  instruments  of  torture  and  conver- 
sion. 

King  James  II.  appointed  Richard  Talbot, 
Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  a Catholic  lord,  to  the 
office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  In 
that  country  the  king’s  policy  threw  off 
even  the  disguise  of  law,  and  by  his  com- 
mand Roman  Catholics  were  admitted  to 
the  Council  and  to  civil  offices.  The  new 
Lord  Lieutenant  reorganized  the  royal  army 
in  Ireland  by  cashiering  all  its  Protestant 
officers  and  by  admitting  two  thousand 
Catholic  Irish  into  its  ranks.  As  the  deter- 
mined foe  of  the  English  and  Scotch  Prot- 
estant settlers  in  that  country,  the  Earl  of 
Tyrconnel  turned  every  Englishman  and 
every  Protestant  out  of  office  in  Ireland : 
and  in  a very  short  time  every  Privy  Coun- 
cilor, every  judge,  every  mayor  and  every 
alderman  in  that  dependent  kingdom  was 
an  Irishman  and  a Roman  Catholic. 

In  the  meantime  King  James  II.  had 
commenced  a bold  and  systematic  attack  on 
the  Protestant  State  Church  of  England.  He 
roughly  set  aside  the  statute  which  abol- 
ished the  Court  of  High  Commission,  which 
had  been  passed  by  the  Long  Parliament  in 
1640  and  confirmed  by  the  Convention- Par* 
liament  which  restored  the  monarchy  m 
1660.  In  1686  the  king  organized  an  Ecclesi- 
astical Commission  of  seven  members  headed 
by  the  infamous  Jeffries,  with  full  power 
over  religious  affairs  in  England. 

The  king  had  forbidden  the  clergy  t0 
preach  against  popery,  and  ordered  Bishop 
Compton  of  London  to  suspend  a vicar  who 
set  this  order  at  defiance.  The  bishop  re- 
fused,  and  was  punished  for  his  disobedience 
by  suspension  from  office.  But  the  pressure 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  only  drove 
the  clergy  to  a bolder  defiance  of  the  royal 
will.  Sermons  against  superstition  were 
preached  from  every  pulpit;  and  the 
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most  celebrated  divines  of  the  time — Tillot- 
son  and  Stillingfleet — headed  a host  of  con- 
troversialists, who  scattered  pamphlets  and 
traces  from  the  public  press,  which  teemed 
with  the  indignant  protests  of  the  English 
people. 

King  James  II.  next  made  an  effort  to 
place  the  great  universities  of  England 
under  Catholic  control.  A monk  presented 
himself  at  Cambridge  with  royal  letters 
recommending  him  for  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts,  but  was  rejedled  on  his  refusal  to 
sign  the  Articles  of  Faith  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  the  Vice  Chancellor  was  dis- 
missed from  office  as  a punishment  for  the 
Tejedlion  of  the  monk.  The  Master  of 
University  College  at  Oxford,  who  professed 
conversion  to  Catholicism,  was  authorized 
by  the  king  to  retain  his  post  in  defiance  of 
the  law.  The  king  also  appointed  Massey, 
a Roman  Catholic,  as  Dean  of  Christ  Church 
College  at  Oxford. 

In  1687  James  II.  recommended  a Catho- 
lic of  infamous  life,  named  Farmer,  for  the 
position  of  President  of  Magdalen  College 
at  Oxford,  although  he  was  not  even  quali- 
fied by  statute  for  the  office.  The  Fellows 
of  the  college  remonstrated ; and  when 
their  remonstrance  was  rejected  they  chose 
one  of  their  own  number,  named  Hough, 
as  their  President.  The  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
mission declared  the  election  void  ; and  the 
king  then  recommended  Bishop  Parker  of 
Oxford,  a Catholic  at  heart  and  the  mean- 
est of  his  courtiers,  for  the  vacant  Presi- 
dency of  Magdalen  College.  But  the  Fel- 
lows obstinately  adhered  to  their  chosen 
President.  The  king  at  once  visited  Ox- 
ford and  summoned  them  to  his  presence, 
and  ledtured  them  as  they  knelt  before  him 
like  schoolboys.  Said  he:  “ I am  king;  I 
will  be  obeyed!  Go  to  your  chapel  this  in- 
stant, and  eledt  the  bishop!  Let  those  who 
refuse  look  to  it,  for  they  shall  feel  the 
whole  weight  of  my  hand!” 

The  Fellows  calmly  disregarded  the  king’s 
threats;  but  a special  commission  visited 
the  university,  pronounced  Hough  an  in- 
truder, set  aside  his  appeal  to  the  law,  burst 
open  the  door  of  the  President’s  house  to 


install  Parker  in  his  place,  and  deprived  the 
Fellows  of  their  fellowships  upon  their  re- 
fusal to  submit.  The  Demies  were  also  ex- 
pelled when  they  refused  to  submit.  Par- 
ker died  immediately  after  his  installation, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Bonaventure  Giffard, 
a Catholic  bishop  in  partibus ; and  twelve 
Catholics  were  admitted  to  fellowships  in 
one  day. 

All  England  was  now  in  a ferment ; but 
King  James  II.  possessed  the  insane  obsti- 
nacy of  the  Stuart  race,  and  pressed  swiftly 
forward  to  his  doom,  turning  a deaf  ear  to 
the  entreaties  of  his  Catholic  friends,  and 
even  to  Pope  Innocent  XI.,  who  warned  the 
reckless  king  through  the  Papal  Nuncio  in 
England  not  to  do  anything  rashly,  and  to 
govern  England  in  accordance  with  her  laws 
for  the  present.  The  king,  however,  per- 
sisted in  his  policy ; and  his  course  was  as 
reckless  in  the  State  as  it  was  in  the  Church. 

James  II.  silenced  Parliament  by  re- 
peated prorogations,  and  finally  dissolved  it, 
so  that  he  was  left  unchecked  in  his  defiance 
of  the  law.  The  members  of  the  Ministry  and 
the  Privy  Council  who  did  not  share  his  re- 
ligious views  were  removed  to  make  way  for 
Catholics.  Among  those  thus  removed  were 
his  two  brothers-in-law,  the  sons  of  the 
great  Earl  of  Clarendon.  One  of  these, 
Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  had  been 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland;  and  the  other, 
Laurence  Hyde,  Earl  of  Rochester,  had 
been  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Lord 
Bellasys,  a Catholic,  became  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury ; and  Lord  Arundell,  an- 
other Catholic,  became  Lord  Privy  Seal. 
Petre,  a Jesuit,  was  called  to  the  Privy 
Council.  The  Papal  Nuncio  was  received 
in  state  at  Windsor. 

Although  the  great  Tory  nobles  were 
staunch  adherents  of  the  crown,  they  were 
as  resolute  Englishmen  in  their  hatred  of 
mere  tyranny  as  were  the  Whigs.  The 
young  Duke  of  Somerset,  upon  being  or- 
dered to  introduce  the  Papal  Nuncio  into 
the  Presence  Chamber,  replied : “I  am  ad- 
vised that  I can  not  obey  Your  Majesty 
without  breaking  the  law.”  The  king 
asked  angrily:  “Do  you  not  know  that  I 
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am  above  the  law?”  The  duke  retorted: 
“Your  Majesty  may  be,  but  I am  not.” 
The  Duke  of  Somerset  was  dismissed  from 
office,  but  the  spirit  of  resistance  spread 
rapidly. 

In  spite  of  the  king’s  letters,  the  govern- 
ors of  the  Charter  House,  numbering  among 
them  some  of  the  greatest  English  nobles, 
refused  to  admit  a Catholic  to  the  benefits 
of  the  institution.  The  most  devoted  Tories 
murmured  when  James  II.  required  apostasy 
to  the  Protestant  State  Church  of  England 
as  an  evidence  of  their  loyalty  to  the  king. 
In  fa<5t  he  was  soon  obliged  to  abandon  all 
hope  of  bringing  the  Church  or  the  Tories 
over  to  his  will.  Following  the  example 
of  his  brother,  he  published  a Declaration 
of  Indulgence  in  1687,  annulling  the  penal 
laws  against  Protestant  Dissenters,  or  Non- 
conformists, and  Roman  Catholics  alike, 
and  abrogating  every  statute  which  imposed 
a test  as  a qualification  for  office  in  Church 
or  State;  but  most  of  the  Nonconformists, 
following  the  example  of  their  great  leaders 
— Baxter,  Howe  and  Bunyan  among  them 
— fully  understood  the  king’s  motives,  and 
remained  true  to  the  cause  of  freedom  by 
refusing  to  accept  an  Indulgence  which 
could  only  be  purchased  by  the  subversion 
of  the  law. 

The  failure  of  this  Declaration  of  Indul- 
gence only  spurred  James  II.  to  an  effort  to 
obtain  the  repeal  of  the  Test  A<5t  from  Par- 
liament itself.  But  he  was  very  well  aware 
that  no  free  Parliament  could  be  induced  to 
consent  to  its  repeal.  True,  the  king  could 
pack  the  House  of  Lords  by  creating  a suffi- 
cient number  of  new  peers.  Said  his  Minis- 
ter, Lord  Sunderland,  to  General  Churchill: 
‘‘Your  troop  of  horse  shall  be  called  up  into 
the  House  of  Lords.”  It  was,  however, 
not  so  easy  to  obtain  a compliant  House  of 
Commons. 

The  king  directed  the  Lord  Lieutenants 
to  bring  about  such  a “regulation”  of  the 
governing  body  in  boroughs  as  would  insure 
the  return  of  candidates  to  the  House  of 
Commons  pledged  to  repeal  the  Test  Adt, 
and  to  question  every  magistrate  in  their 
respective  counties  concerning  his  vote. 


Half  of  them  refused  at  once;  and  many 
great  nobles — the  Earls  of  Oxford,  Shrews- 
bury, Dorset,  Derby,  Pembroke,  Rutland, 
Abergavenny,  Thanet,  Northampton  and 
Abingdon — were  immediately  dismissed 
from  their  Lord  Lieutenancies.  When  the 
justices  were  questioned  they  merely  replied 
that  they  would  vote  according  to  their  con- 
sciences, and  send  members  to  Parliament 
who  would  protedt  the  Protestant  religion. 
After  repeated  “regulations,”  it  was  seen 
that  it  was  impossible  to  organize  a corpor- 
ate body  which  would  return  members  to 
Parliament  willing  to  obey  the  king.  All 
thought  of  a compliant  Parliament  had  to 
be  abandoned;  and  even  the  most  bigoted 
Catholic  courtiers  advised  moderation  on 
the  king’s  part  at  this  evidence  of  the  stub- 
born opposition  which  James  II.  must  pre- 
pare to  encounter  from  the  nobles,  the 
gentry  and  the  trading  classes. 

Finally  an  arbitrary  adt  on  the  king’s 
part  for  the  first  time  aroused  the  clergy  of 
the  Established  Church,  who  had  been 
preaching  Sunday  after  Sunday  the  dodtrine 
of  absolute  passive  obedience  to  the  worst 
of  kings.  On  April  27,  1688,  James  II.  is- 
sued a new  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  abol- 
ishing all  religious  tests  for  office  and  all 
penal  laws  against  Protestant  Dissenters,  or 
Nonconformists,  and  Roman  Catholics.  The 
king  ordered  every  clergyman  in  England 
to  read  this  Declaration  to  his  congregation 
during  divine  service  on  two  successive 
Sundays.  With  such  unanimity  did  the 
English  clergy*  refuse  to  be  the  instruments 
of  their  own  humiliation  that  only  two  hun- 
dred out  of  ten  thousand  clergymen  com- 
plied with  the  king’s  order.  The  Declara- 
tion of  Indulgence  was  read  in  but  four  of 
the  London  churches,  and  in  these  the  con- 
gregations rushed  out  of  church  when  the 
reading  of  it  commenced.  So  determined 
were  the  English  people  to  resist  the  insane 
efforts  of  their  bigoted  king  to  overthrow 
Protestantism. 

The  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England 
went  with  the  rest  of  the  clergy  in  opposing 
the  king’s  illegal  measures.  Several  days 
before  the  appointed  Sundays,  Dr.  William 
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Sancroft,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
Primate  of  England,  called  the  bishops  to- 
gether; and  the  archbishop  and  the  six 
bishops  who  were  able  to  appear  at  Lambeth 
signed  a mild  protest  to  the  king  declining  to 
publish  an  illegal  Declaration  of  Indulgence. 
When  Archbishop  Sancroft  presented  the 
paper  to  James  II.  the  king  exclaimed:  4 ‘It 
is  a standard  of  rebellion.,’ 

James  II.  at  once  resolved  to  wreak  his 
vengeance  on  the  prelates  who  signed  the 
protest.  He  ordered  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission  to  dismiss  them  from  their  sees, 
but  the  Commission  shrank  from  complying 
with  the  king’s  command  in  this  matter. 
The  Chancellor,  Lord  Jeffries,  advised  a 
prosecution  for  libel  as  the  easier  method  of 
punishment;  and  Archbishop  Sancroft  and 
the  six  bishops  were  committed  to  the 
Tower  upon  their  refusal  to  furnish  bail. 
They  went  to  prison  amid  the  applause  of  a 
vast  multitude,  while  the  sentinels  knelt  for 
their  blessing  as  they  entered  the  gates  of 
the  Tower,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison 
drank  their  healths. 

So  menacing  was  the  temper  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation  that  King  James  II.  was  advised 
by  his  Ministers  to  give  way;  but  the  danger 
only  increased  the  bigoted  king’s  obstinacy. 
Said  he:  “Indulgence  ruined  my  father.” 

The  Primate  and  the  six  bishops  were 
brought  before  the  bar  of  the  Court  of 
King’s  Bench  as  criminals,  June  29,  1688. 
Though  the  judges  were  the  subservient  in- 
struments of  the  crown,  and  though  the  jury 
had  been  packed  to  convidt,  judges  and 
jury  alike  were  overawed  by  the  indignation 
of  the  English  people  at  large;  and  Arch- 
bishop Sancroft  and  the  six  bishops  were 
acquitted  the  next  day,  June  30,  1688.  As 
soon  as  the  foreman  of  the  jury  had  pro- 
nounced the  words  “Not  guilty,”  a deafen- 
ing shout  of  applause  burst  forth  from  the 
overjoyed  multitude;  and  horsemen  galloped 
along  over  every  road  to  spread  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  acquittal  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

The  night  of  the  day  of  acquittal,  June 
30,  1688,  was  a memorable  one  in  London. 
The  populace  vented  their  joy  at  the  verdidl 
4 — 65.-U.  H. 


of  the  jury  in  the  most  enthusiastic  demon- 
strations. The  entire  city  was  illuminated  in 
honor  of  the  Primate  and  the  six  bishops, 
while  bells  were  rung  from  every  belfry, 
bonfires  blazed  in  every  street,  and  rockets 
lighted  up  the  heavens.  The  army  which 
James  II.  had  quartered  at  Hounslow  to 
overawe  the  capital  manifested  its  sympathy 
with  the  people  by  joining  in  their  acclama- 
tions. The  king  was  at  Hounslow  when 
he  was  informed  of  the  acquittal  of  the  seven 
prelates,  and  as  he  rode. from  the  camp  to 
return  to  London  he  heard  a great  shout  be- 
hind him.  The  startled  king  asked : ‘ ‘ What 
is  that?”  The  reply  was:  “ It  is  nothing — 
only  the  soldiers  are  glad  that  the  bishops 
are  acquitted. ’ ’ The  king  responded : “Do 
you  call  that  nothing?” 

The  shout  of  the  soldiers  at  Hounslow 
plainly  told  James  II.  that  he  had  lost  the 
sympathy  of  the  army,  which  had  been  his 
only  hope ; and  the  king  was  now  thor- 
oughly conscious  that  he  was  left  utterly  de- 
serted in  his  realm.  The  nobility,  the  gen- 
try, the  bishops  and  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  universities,  every 
lawyer,  every  merchant,  every  farmer,  his 
very  soldiers,  had  now  forsaken  him.  His 
most  devoted  Catholic  friends  urged  him  to 
give  way  before  the  sentiment  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation  so  universally  and  resolutely 
manifested ; but  to  give  way  was  to  reverse 
every  adt  which  he  had  done  as  king,  and 
James  II.  was  in  no  mood  to  reverse  his 
adts. 

The  king’s  arbitrary  adls  and  usurpations 
had  subverted  all  legal  government  in  Eng- 
land. Sheriffs,  mayors  and  magistrates 
appointed  by  the  crown  in  defiance  of  Par- 
liamentary statute  were  no  real  officers  in 
the  eyes  of  the  law.  Members  returned  to 
Parliament  by  such  illegal  officers  could 
constitute  no  legal  Parliament.  Scarcely  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown  or  a Privy  Councilor 
exercised  any  legal  authority.  To  such  a 
pass  had  James  II.  brought  things  that  the 
reestablishment  of  legal  government  meant 
the  complete  reversal  of  all  his  adls  during 
the  three  years  of  his  reign. 

The  king  was  only  spurred  on  to  a more 
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dogged  pertinacity  by  danger  and  remon- 
strance. Still  undaunted,  he  broke  up  the 
camp  at  Hounslow  and  dispersed  the  troops 
in  distant  cantonments.  He  dismissed  the 
two  judges  who  had  favored  the  acquittal 
of  the  Primate  and  the  six  accused  bishops. 
He  ordered  the  chancellor  of  each  diocese 
to  report  the  names  of  the  clergy  who  failed 
to  read  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence. 

The  king’s  will  broke  fruitlessly  against 
the  sullen  resistance  which  he  encountered  on 
all  sides.  Not  a chancellor  made  any  return 
to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  and  the 
temper  of  the  English  nation  cowed  the 
Commissioners  into  inadtion.  When  the 
judges  who  had  shown  their  servility  to 
the  crown  went  on  circuit  the  gentry  refused 
to  meet  them.  But  a still  fiercer  indigna- 
tion was  aroused  by  the  king’s  determina- 
tion to  replace  the  English  troops  whose 
temper  proved  unserviceable  for  his  pur- 
poses by  soldiers  from  the  Earl  of  Tyrcon- 
nel’s  Catholic  army  in  Ireland.  Even  the 
English  Roman  Catholic  Lords  at  the 
Council-table  protested  against  this  meas- 
ure; and  six  officers  in  one  regiment  resigned 
their  commissions  rather  than  enroll  the 
Irish  recruits  among  their  English  troops. 
The  ballad  of  LUlibullero , a scurrilous  at- 
tack on  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  was 
sung  throughout  all  England. 

For  three  years  the  people  of  England 
had  borne  patiently  with  James  II.,  as  the 
king  was  old,  and  as  his  two  daughters, 
Mary  and  Anne,  had  been  educated  in  the 
Church  of  England  and  were  married  to 
Protestant  princes,  the  former  to  Prince 
William  of  Orange,  the  Stadtholder  of  the 
Dutch  Republic,  and  the  latter  to  Prince 
George  of  Denmark;  but  when  the  hopes  of 
the  English  people  for  a release  from  the 
yoke  of  popery  were  dispelled  by  the  birth 
of  a Prince  of  Wales,  June  io,  1688,  they 
resolved  upon  the  dethronement  of  James 
II.  Many  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  all 
parties  in  England  entered  into  negotiations 
with  his  son-in-law,  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
whom  they  resolved  to  place  upon  the  Eng- 
lish throne  at  an  early  day.  James  II.  little 
dreamed  that  many  of  the  officers  of  the 


army  of  forty  thousand  men  which  i\e  as- 
sembled were  in  secret  league  with  his  son- 
in-law.  Among  these  officers  was  General 
John  Churchill,  afterward  so  famous  under 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

The  other  event  which  hastened  the 
crisis  which  hurled  James  II.  to  his  doom 
was  the  arrest  and  trial  of  Archbishop  San- 
croft  and  the  six  accused  bishops.  On  the 
very  day  of  their  acquittal  seven  of  the  most 
prominent  nobles  of  England  sent  an  invi- 
tation to  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  come  to 
England  to  defend  liberty  and  Protestant- 
ism. Both  parties  joined  in  this  invita- 
tion— the  Tories  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Earl  of  Danby,  and  the  Whigs  under 
the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  Lord  Cavendish. 
Bishop  Compton  represented  the  High 
Churchmen.  This  invitation  was  carried 
secretly  to  Holland  by  Herbert,  the  most 
popular  of  English  seamen,  and  who  had 
been  deprived  of  his  command  because  he 
had  refused  to  vote  against  the  Test  Adt. 
The  seven  nobles  who  signed  this  call  to 
William  of  Orange  pledged  themselves  to 
rise  in  arms  when  he  landed  in  England. 

William  had  seen  his  royal  father-in-law* 
become  the  pensioner  of  Louis  XIV.  of 
France,  the  prince’s  most  inveterate  enemy. 
He  had  diligently  watched  the  persistent 
efforts  of  James  II.  to  restore  Roman  Catho- 
licism  as  the  state  religion  of  England.  He 
had  observed  James’s  evident  purpose  to 
make  Ireland  a Roman  Catholic  state,  to 
become  an  asylum  for  English  Roman 
Catholics,  and  a possible  refuge  for  himself 
— a scheme  which  menaced  the  integrity  of 
the  dominions  of  William’s  wife,  who  was 
the  prospective  heir  to  the  English  throne. 
William’s  counsels  and  protests  had  been 
unheeded  by  his  kingly  father-in-law;  and 
when  the  birth  of  a Prince  of  Wales  was 
announced,  William  shared  the  general  be- 
lief that  it  was  a supposititious  child  to  be 
foisted  upon  England  in  the  interest  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  William’s  purpose 
was  then  formed,  and  he  accepted  the  invi- 
tation of  the  seven  English  nobles,  saying 
to  Dykvelt,  the  Dutch  ambassador  at  Lon- 
don: 1 ‘It  is  now  or  never.  * * 
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William  was  already,  by  descent  and  by 
circumstances,  the  champion  of  Protestant- 
ism in  Europe.  As  the  brave  defender  of 
his  native  land  against  the  greedy  ambition 
of  Louis  XIV.,  he  the  more  willingly  un- 
dertook the  defense  of  the  Protestant  Church 
of  England  against  his  father-in-law,  the 
cousin  and  co-religionist  of  the  King  of 
France.  Besides,  he  was,  after  his  wife  and 
her  sister  Anne,  the  next  heir  to  the  throne 
of  England,  being,  like  them,  the  grand- 
child of  Charles  I. 

The  English  nation  was  ready  to  rise 
against  its  king  upon  the  landing  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  William  was  gathering 
Dutch  troops  and  transports  with  wonderful 
rapidity  and  secrecy,  while  noble  after  noble 
proceeded  from  England  to  Holland.  The 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury  arrived  at  the  Hague 
with  an  offer  of  twelve  thousand  pounds 
toward  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  expe- 
dition. Edward  Russell,  the  brother  of  the 
ill-fated  Lord  William  Russell,  appeared  at 
the  Dutch  capital  as  the  representative  of 
the  noble  House  of  Bedford.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  great  Tory  families,  the 
sons  of  the  Marquis  of  Winchester,  of  the 
Earl  of  Danby,  of  the  Earl  of  Peterborough, 
then  appeared  there,  as  did  also  the  High- 
Church  Lord  Macclesfield. 

At  home  the  Earls  of  Danby  and  Devon- 
shire— the  former  on  the  part  of  the  Tories, 
and  the  latter  as  the  representative  of  the 
Whigs — were  making  silent  preparations 
with  Lord  Lumley  for  a rising  in  the  North 
of  England.  Notwithstanding  the  profound 
secrecy  with  which  this  whole  movement 
was  conducted,  the  keen  instindt  of  Lord 
Sunderland,  the  Prime  Minister  of  King 
James  II.,  who  had  apostatized  to  Roman 
Catholicism  for  the  purpose  of  remaining  in 
office,  detected  the  preparations  of  William 
of  Orange.  Conscious  that  his  .sovereign’s 
ruin  was  impending,  Lord  Sunderland  re- 
vealed all  the  king’s  secrets  to  William  on 
the  promise  of  a pardon  for  the  crimes  to 
which  he  had  lent  himself. 

King  James  II.  alone  remained  obstinate 
and  insensate  as  usual.  He  feared  no  re- 
volt in  England  without  the  aid  of  the 
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Prince  of  Orange,  and  he  felt  confident  that 
a threatened  French  invasion  of  Holland 
would  prevent  William’s  landing  in  Eng- 
land. Kings  James  II.  and  Louis  XIV. 
were  in  perfedt  accord;  and  when  William 
began  to  colledt  ships  and  Dutch  troops  for 
an  invasion  of  England,  the  French  king 
schemed  to  detain  him  on  the  Continent. 
But  Louis  XIV.  committed  a great  political 
blunder  by  hurling  his  forces  against  Ger- 
many in  September,  1688,  instead  of  against 
Holland,  thus  rendering  the  latter  country 
safe  for  the  moment,  and  leaving  Prince 
William  of  Orange  safe  to  pursue  his  cam- 
paign in  England.  The  States- General  of 
the  Dutch  Republic  at  once  sanctioned  their 
Stadtholder’s  projedt,  and  the  armament 
which  William  had  prepared  rapidly  gath- 
ered in  the  Scheldt. 

As  soon  as  the  news  reached  England  the 
king  passed  from  obstinacy  to  panic.  He 
had  mustered  an  army  of  forty  thousand 
men  by  drafts  from  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
but  the  temper  of  the  troops  was  such  that 
he  could  place  no  trust  in  them.  He  there- 
fore became  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his 
throne  and  made  many  concessions.  He 
dissolved  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission. 
He  replaced  the  magistrates  whom  he  had 
driven  from  office.  He  restored  the  fran- 
chises of  the  towns;  and  the  Chancellor, 
Lord  Jeffries,  carried  back  the  Charter  of 
London  in  state  into  the  city.  The  fright- 
ened king  also  dismissed  Lord  Sunderland 
from  office,  and  produced  before  the  Lords 
who  were  in  London  proofs  of  the  birth  of 
his  child,  which  was  almost  universally  be- 
lieved to  be  a Catholic  imposture. 

But  the  king’s  concessions  came  too  late ; 
as  the  English  people  had  already  resolved 
that  James  II.  should  no  longer  reign;  and 
as  Prince  William  of  Orange  sailed  from 
Holland  with  a fleet  of  six  hundred  trans- 
ports, escorted  by  fifty  men-of-war,  and  car- 
rying thirteen  thousand  Dutch  troops,  and 
landed  at  Torbay,  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Devonshire,  November  5,  1688.  His  army 
entered  Exeter  amid  the  acclamations  of  its 
inhabitants.  As  his  appearance  had  not 
been  expedted  in  the  South-west  of  England, 
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no  great  landowner  joined  him  for  a week; 
but  the  nobles  and  squires  soon  rallied  to 
his  standard,  and  his  rear  was  secured  by 
the  adhesion  of  Plymouth. 

In  the  meantime  the  Earl  of  Danby  gave 
the  signal  for  a rising  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land by  dashing  into  York  at  the  head  of  a 
hundred  horsemen.  The  militia  returned 
his  shout  of  “A  free  Parliament  and  the 
Protestant  religion!”  The  nobles  and  the 
gentry  flocked  to  his  standard,  and  on  his 
march  to  Nottingham  he  was  joined  by  the 
forces  under  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  who 
had  mustered  at  Derby  the  great  lords  of 
the  midland  and  eastern  counties  of  Eng- 
land. 

All  England  was  now  in  revolt  against 
James  II.,  and  the  revolt  was  triumphant  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  garrison 
of  Hull  declared  for  a free  Parliament.  The 
Duke  of  Norfolk  appeared  in  the  market- 
place of  Norwich  at  the  head  of  three  hun- 
dred gentlemen.  Lord  Lovelace  was  greeted 
at  Oxford  with  vociferous  acclamations  by 
townsmen  and  gownsmen.  Bristol  opened 
its  gates  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  ad- 
vanced steadily  on  Salisbury,  where  his 
royal  father-in-law  had  mustered  his  forces. 
But  the  royal  army  retreated  in  disorder. 
Its  leaders  were  secretly  pledged  to  Will- 
iam ; and  Lord  Churchill’s  desertion  was 
followed  by  that  of  so  many  other  officers 
that  King  James  II.  abandoned  the  strug- 
gle in  despair. 

The  deserted  king  fled  to  London,  where 
he  was  told  that  his  younger  daughter 
Anne  had  left  St.  James’s  Palace  to  join  the 
Earl  of  Danby  at  Nottingham.  The 
wretched  king  burst  into  tears,  exclaiming  : 
“God  help  me,  for  my  own  children  have 
forsaken  me!”  His  spirit  was  thoroughly 
broken,  and  he  secretly  determined  on 
flight  from  England  in  obedience  to  the  ad- 
vice of  his  queen  and  the  priests;  although 
he  had  promised  to  convene  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  sent  commissioners  to  Hun- 
gerford  to  treat  with  his  triumphant  son-in- 
law  on  the  basis  of  a free  Parliament.  He 
said  to  the  few  who  had  not  deserted  him 
that  Parliament  would  force  upon  him  such 


concessions  as  he  could  not  endure.  After 
sending  his  wife  and  infant  son  to  France, 
the  fallen  king  cast  the  Great  Seal  into  the 
Thames,  and  secretly  left  London  on  the 
night  of  December  12,  1688,  rowing  silently 
down  the  river  to  a ship  which  he  had  en- 
gaged to  convey  him  to  France. 

The  government  of  England  was  thus 
dissolved  by  the  king’s  own  a<5t.  The  mob 
was  master.  Even  the  army  which  James 
II.  had  colledted  to  uphold  his  usurped  au- 
thority was  disbanded  and  let  loose  upon 
the  capital,  and  for  several  days  there  was  a 
wild  outburst  of  panic  and  outrage;  but  the 
orderly  instindl  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
soon  reasserted  itself.  In  this  momentous 
crisis  the  nobles  and  bishops  who  were  in 
London  assumed  the  responsibility  of  gov- 
ernment, issued  orders  to  the  commanders 
of  garrisons,  the  army  and  the  navy,  and 
opened  communication  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange. 

The  runaway  king  was  arrested  near  the 
coast;  but  this  was  unwelcome  news  to  the 
authorities  in  London  and  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  who  had  promised  his  wife  that  her 
father  should  suffer  no  personal  injury.  No 
one  wanted  to  harm  the  fallen  king,  the 
English  nation  having  grown  wiser  since 
his  father’s  execution.  As  it  was  only  de- 
sired that  James  II.  should  be  safely  out  of 
the  way,  it  was  made  easy  for  him  to  escape. 
After  waiting  for  some  days  for  an  invita- 
tion to  resume  his  throne,  he  fled  from  Lon- 
don a second  time,  and  embarked  for  France 
unhindered,  December  23,  1688.  The  fugi- 
tive king  arrived  safely  in  France  several 
days  later,  and  proceeded  to  St.  Germains, 
near  Paris,  where  he  was  honorably  received 
by  his  cousin,  King  Louis  XIV.,  from  whom 
the  exiled  monarch  received  a pension  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  his  life. 

An  interregnum  of  two  months  succeeded 
the  flight  of  James  II.  Upon  William’s  ar- 
rival in  London  the  House  of  Lords  held  a 
session  and  requested  him  to  assume  the  pro- 
visional government  and  to  call  upon  the 
electors  of  every  town  and  county  of  England 
to  send  representatives  to  a Convention-Par- 
liament to  settle  the  future  government  of 
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the  nation.  The  Convention- Parliament  as- 
sembled in  January,  1689.  Both  Houses  and 
both  parties  were  averse  to  recalling  the  ex- 
iled king,  but  the  House  of  Commons  with  its 
Whig  majority  differed  with  the  House  of 
Lords  with  its  Tory  majority  on  the  techni- 
cal question  as  to  the  right  of  the  nation  to 
depose  its  king. 

The  Commons  voted  that  James  II.  “hav- 
ing endeavored  to  subvert  the  Constitution 
of  this  kingdom  by  breaking  the  original  con- 
tradt  between  king  and  people,  and  by  the 
advice  of  Jesuits  and  other  wicked  persons 
having  violated  the  fundamental  laws,  and 
having  withdrawn  himself  out  of  the  king- 
dom, has  abdicated  the  government,  and 
the  throne  is  thereby  vacant.* ’ 

Spirited  debates  occurred  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  where  the  Whig  minority,  backed  by 
the  eloquence  of  Lord  Halifax,  warmly  sup- 
ported the  resolution  of  the  Whig  majority 
of  the  Commons.  Archbishop  Sancroft  and 
the  High  Tories  contended  that  no  crime 
could  bring  about  a forfeiture  of  the  crown, 
and  that  James  II.  was  still  king,  but  that 
his  tyranny  had  given  the  English  nation  a 
right  to  deprive  him  of  the  aCtual  exercise 
of  government  and  to  confer  its  functions 
upon  a regency.  The  moderate  Tories, 
under  the  Earl  of  Danby,  admitted  that 
James  II.  had  ceased  to  be  king,  but  denied 
that  the  throne  could  be  vacant,  and  con- 
tended that  from  the  moment  of  his  abdi- 
cation the  sovereignty  was  vested  in  his 
daughter  Mary.  The  Lords  rejected  the 
High  Tory  plan  by  a single  vote,  and 
adopted  the  moderate  Tory  scheme  of  the 
Earl  of  Danby  by  a large  majority. 

Both  the  Tory  positions  encountered  a 
sudden  obstacle  in  William.  He  refused  the 
regency,  and  told  the  Earl  of  Danby  that  he 
did  not  intend  to  be  his  wife’s  gentleman- 
usher.  Mary  refused  to  accept  the  crown 
unless  her  husband  shared  the  royal  honors. 
These  two  declarations  put  an  end  to  the 
question.  Both  Houses  of  the  Convention- 
Parliament  then  passed  an  AH  of  Settlement 
electing  William  III.  and  Mary  II.  as 
joint  King  and  Queen  of  England,  with  the 
aCtual  administration  in  the  hands  of  Will- 


iam, who  was  thenceforth  the  head  of  both 
a monarchy  and  a republic,  as  he  was  still 
Stadtholder  of  Holland. 

Somers,  a young  lawyer  who  had  just  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  trial  of  the  bish- 
ops, and  who  afterward  played  a great  part 
in  English  history,  drew  up  a Declaration 
of  Rights , which  was  presented  to  William 
and  Mary  by  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
in  the  banqueting-room  of  Whitehall,  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1689.  This  Declaration  of  Rights 
recited  the  misgovemmeut  of  James  II.,  his 


KING  WILLIAM  in. 

abdication,  and  the  resolution  of  the  Lords 
and  Commons  of  England  to  assert  the 
ancient  rights  and  liberties  of  English  sub- 
jects. 

The  following  were  the  most  important 
provisions  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights: 
1.  The  king  can  not  suspend  the  laws  or 
their  execution;  2.  He  cannot  levy  money 
without  the  consent  of  Parliament;  3.  The 
subjects  have  a right  to  petition  the  crown ; 

4.  A standing  army  cannot  be  kept  in  time 
of  peace  without  the  consent  of  Parliament; 

5.  Elections  and  Parliamentary  debates 
must  be  free,  and  Parliaments  must  be  fre- 
quently assembled. 

In  full  faith  that  William  and  Mary 
would  accept  and  maintain  the  principles 
enunciated  in  this  Declaration  of  Rights, 
the  immortal  document  ended  with  declar- 
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ing  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  joint 
King  and  Queen  of  England.  At  the  close  of 
the  document,  Lord  Halifax,  in  the  name  of 
the  Lords  and  Commons  of  England,  prayed 
William  and  Mary  to  accept  the  English 
crown.  William  accepted  the  offer  in  his 
own  name  and  his  wife’s,  and  in  a few 
words  declared  the  determination  of  both  to 
maintain  the  laws  of  the  realm  and  to  gov- 
ern by  advice  of  Parliament. 

Such  was  the  Glorious  Revolution  of  1688 , 
by  which  the  English  people  established 
their  free  constitution  on  a firm  basis,  after  a 
century  of  struggles  with  the  royal  House 
of  Stuart;  and  ever  since  that  great  event 
England  has  had  a free  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. Power  was  transferred  from  the 
king  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  mon- 
arch reigns  as  a mere  figure-head,  and  “the 
king  can  do  no  wrong.”  His  Ministers 
being  responsible  for  the  government’s  pol- 
icy, only  remain  in  power  so  long  as  they 
are  supported  by  a majority  in  the  popular 
branch  of  Parliament. 

A revolution  which  accomplished  results 
so  grand  without  the  shedding  of  a drop  of 
blood  may  well  be  called  glorious.  Thence- 
forth there  was  no  more  punishment  in  Eng- 
land except  for  crime.  Englishmen  have 
never  since  pined  in  dreary  dungeons,  or 
died  in  God’s  free  air  on  a heap  of  blazing 
fagots,  as  martyrs  to  their  convictions.  In- 
struments of  torture  are  now  found  only  in 
museums,  as  relics  of  a past  age,  exciting 
the  beholder’s  wonder  that  any  age,  espe- 
cially any  Christian  age,  could  have  been  so 
barbarous. 

King  James  II.,  as  the  subverter  of  the 
laws  of  the  realm,  and  as  the  usurper  of 
powers  which  did  not  belong  to  a King  of 
England,  was  really  the  beginner  of  the 
revolution;  while  the  English  people  and 
Parliament  were  the  defenders  of  law  as 
well  as  of  the  constitutional  liberties  which 
had  been  their  inherent  birthrights.  The 
English  monarchy  was  thus  restored  to  the 
character  which  it  had  possessed  under  the 
Plantagenets,  and  which  it  had  lost  under 
the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts.  The  right  of 
the  English  people,  through  their  represent- 


atives in  Parliament,  to  depose  their  king, 
to  alter  the  line  of  succession,  and  to  place 
on  the  throne  whom  they  desired,  was  now 
asserted  and  established.  The  election  of 
William  and  Mary  formally  put  an  end  to 
all  claim  of  the  “divine  right  of  kings,”  or 
all  hereditary  right  independent  of  law. 
Since  their  time  no  King  or  Queen  of  Eng- 
land has  been  able  to  advance  any  claim  to 
the  crown  except  a claim  resting  on  a par- 
ticular clause  in  some  ACt  of  Parliament 
William  and  Mary,  and  Anne,  were  sover- 
eigns simply  by  virtue  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
Their  successors  of  the  House  of  Brunswick 
have  been  so\  ereigns  solely  by  virtue  of  the 
ACt  of  Settlement. 

The  year  1689  was  a memorable  one  in 
the  constitutional  history  of  England.  The 
Convention-Parliament  during  that  year 
passed  a Bill  of  Rights  embodying  the 
principles  enunciated  in  the  Declaration  of 
Rights  which  William  and  Mary  accepted 
upon  coming  to  the  throne.  William  III. 
signed  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which  has  been 
called  “The  Third  Great  Qharter  of  Eng- 
lish Liberties.”  The  Toleration  Aft,  also 
passed  by  the  Convention- Parliament  in 
1689,  established  complete  freedom  of  wor- 
ship. 

The  ACt  of  Settlement  provided  “that 
whoever  shall  hereafter  come  to  the  posses- 
sion of  this  crown  shall  join  in  communion 
with  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  es- 
tablished. ’ ’ The  Convention-Parliament  as- 
serted its  absolute  right  over  taxation  by 
restricting  the  grant  of  the  royal  revenue  to 
four  years.  King  William  III.  was  very 
much  incensed  by  this  provision.  Said  he: 
“The  gentlemen  of  England  trusted  King 
James,  who  was  an  enemy  of  their  religion 
and  their  laws,  and  they  will  not  trust  me, 
by  whom  their  religion  and  their  laws  have 
been  preserved.”  But  the  only  result  of 
this  outbreak  of  royal  anger  was  the  resolu- 
tion of  Parliament  to  make  the  vote  of  sup- 
plies thenceforth  an  annual  one — a resolve 
that  has  been  adhered  to  ever  since. 

By  the  Mutiny  AH,  Parliament  granted 
disciplinary  powers  and  pay  for  the  military 
force  of  the  kingdom  for  but  one  year,  in 
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order  to  guard  against  the  establishment  of 
a standing  army.  Like  the  grant  of  sup- 
plies, the  Mutiny  Adi  has  remained  an  an- 
nual one  since  the  Revolution  of  1688. 

England  had  thus  attained  a free  and  set- 
tled government  by  the  bloodless  Revolution 
of  1688.  As  the  will  of  the  nation  had  been 
recognized  in  the  choice  of  William  and 
Mary  for  its  joint  sovereigns,  the  Whig 
party  very  naturally  came  into  power,  hav- 
ing a majority  in  the  Convention-Parlia- 
ment. 

King  William  III.  was  not  personally  as 
popular  in  England  as  the  cause  which  he 
represented;  as  he  spoke  English  very  badly, 
was  naturally  cold  and  reserved  in  his  man- 
ners, and  lacked  the  easy  grace  and  the 
cultivated  tastes  of  the  Stuart  kings,  though 
he  was  an  able  general  and  statesman.  He 
chose  his  first  Ministry  from  both  parties; 
the  Tory  Earl  of  Danby  being  named  Lord 
President;  the  Whig  Earl  of  Shrewsbury 
being  appointed  Secretary  of  State;  and 
Lord  Halifax,  a trimmer  between  the  two 
great  parties,  being  seledted  for  Lord  Privy 
Seal.  The  struggles  between  the  Whigs 
and  the  Tories  were  very  bitter  in  Parlia- 
ment. The  Whigs  proceeded  to  undo  the 
wrongs  which  the  Tories  had  done  during 
the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  and 
clamored  for  the  punishment  of  the  Tories 
guilty  of  those  wrongs. 

The  election  of  William  of  Orange  to  the 
throne  of  so  powerful  a kingdom  as  England 
was  a serious  blow  to  his  great  enemy, 
Louis  XIV.  of  France;  as  it  enabled  William 
to  bring  the  fleets  and  armies  of  England 
into  his  struggle  with  the  King  of  France, 
and  as  it  immensely  increased  his  power  and 
influence  in  Continental  Europe.  William 
III.,  as  King  of  England,  became  the  ac- 
knowledged head  of  the  coalition  of  Euro- 
pean powers  formed  to  resist  French  aggres- 
sion. Without  an  ally,  Louis  XIV.  was 
obliged  to  face  the  united  power  of  England, 
Holland,  Germany  and-  Spain.  An  English 
brigade  was  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Dutch  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and  dis- 
tinguished itself  under  General  Churchill, 
who  had  been  rewarded  for  his  services  to 


William  III.  by  the  title  of  Earl  of  Marl- 
borough. But  King  William  III.  himself 
was  detained  in  England  by  the  unsettled 
condition  of  the  government,  particularly 
by  the  critical  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland. 

In  England,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688  had  been  peacefully  accom- 
plished, not  a drop  of  blood  having  been 
shed,  and  not  a sword  having  been  drawn 
for  James  II.  That  king’s  tyranny  had 
been  greater  in  Scotland  than  in  England; 
and,  as  soon  as  he  had  called  his  Scottish 
troops  into  England  to  resist  William’s  in- 
vasion from  Holland,  a revolt  broke  out  in 
Edinburgh  against  his  authority.  The 
peasants  in  the  West  of  Scotland  at  once 
rose  in  arms  and  drove  the  Episcopal  clergy 
from  their  parishes,  and  the  fall  of  James’s 
tyranny  was  as  rapid  and  complete  in  the 
Lowlands  of  Scotland  as  it  was  in  England. 

By  the  advice  of  the  Scottish  lords  who 
were  then  in  London,  King  William  III. 
summoned  a Convention-Parliament  in  Scot- 
land similar  to  the  one  in  England,  and  on 
his  own  responsibility  set  aside  the  laws 
which  excluded  Presbyterians  from  the  Scot- 
tish Parliament.  The  Convention- Parlia- 
ment of  Scotland  resolved  that  James  VII. 
had  forfeited  the  Scottish  crown  by  his  mis- 
govemment,  and  offered  it  to  William  and 
Mary  on  condition  of  their  acceptance  of  a 
Claim  of  Right , similar  to  the  Declaration 
of  Rights  by  the  English  Convention- Par- 
liament, and  ending  with  a demand  for  the 
abolition  of  Episcopacy  in  Scotland.  Will- 
iam and  Mary  accepted  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land with  the  conditions  imposed  in  the 
Claim  of  Right,  and  their  authority  in  that 
kingdom  was  strengthened  by  the  arrival 
of  the  Scotch  regiments  which  William  had 
brought  from  Holland  when  he  landed  in 
England.  The  strength  of  the  new  govern- 
ment was  roughly  tested  in  the  Highlands, 
whose  inhabitants  were  the  deadly  foes  of 
the  clan  of  the  Campbells  headed  by  the 
noble  House  of  Argyle. 

When  James  VII.  was  dethroned  in  Scot- 
land, early  in  1689,  John  Graham  of  Claver- 
house,  who  had  been  created  Viscount 
Dundee  as  a reward  for  his  cruel  persecution 
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of  the  Covenanters,  retired  with  a few 
troopers  into  the  Highlands,  where  he  was 
joined  by  the  clans  of  the  Macdonalds,  the 
Macleans,  the  Camerons  and  others,  who 
thought  that  the  Revolution  meant  the 
restoration  of  their  old  oppressors,  the 
Campbells,  as  represented  by  the  House  of 
Argyle.  The  Highlanders  were  ready  to 
fight  the  Campbells  and  the  government 
which  upheld  them,  as  they  had  fought 
under  the  banners  of  the  Marquis  of  Mont- 
rose in  the  same  cause  nearly  half  a century 
before. 

As  King  William’s  Scotch  regiments 
under  General  Mackay  climbed  the  rugged 
mountain  pass  of  Killiecrankie,  July  27, 
1689,  they  were  charged  and  swept  in  head- 
long rout  down  the  glen  by  three  thousand 
Highland  clansmen  under  the  Viscount 
Dundee,  who  was  killed  in  the  moment  of 
victory.  The  loss  of  their  leader  broke  the 
bond  which  held  the  Highlanders  together, 
and  in  a few  weeks  the  authority  of  William 
and  Mary  was  undisputed  in  Scotland.  In 
the  summer  of  1690  General  Mackay  ereCted 
the  strong  post  of  Fort  William  in  the 
Highlands,  and  his  offers  of  money  and  am- 
nesty brought  about  the  submission  of  the 
Highland  clans. 

Sir  John  Dairy mple,  the  Master  of  Stair, 
who  had  charge  of  the  new  government  in 
Scotland,  had  hoped  that  the  Highland 
clans  would  refuse  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  new  king  and  queen,  and  thus 
give  grounds  for  a war  of  extermination  and 
free  Scotland  forever  from  its  terror  of  the 
barbarous  Highlanders.  He  had  provided 
for  the  expedted  result  by  orders  of  most 
ruthless  rigor,  having  written  to  the  officer 
in  command  in  these  words:  “Your  troops 
will  destroy  entirely  the  country  of  Locha- 
ber,  Lochiel’s  lands,  Keppoch’s,  Glengarry’s 
and  Glencoe’s.  Your  powers  shall  be  large 
enough.  I hope  the  soldiers  will  not  trou- 
ble the  government  with  prisoners.”  But 
his  hopes  were  disappointed  by  the  readi- 
ness with  which  the  Highland  clans  ac- 
cepted the  government’s  offers  of  amnesty. 
All  submitted  in  good  time  and  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary, 


except  the  clan  of  Macdonald  of  Glencoe, 
whose  pride  caused  him  to  delay  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance  until  six  days  after  the 
latest  day  fixed  by  the  proclamation  of  am- 
nesty. 

Thus  thwarted  in  his  hopes  for  the  ex- 
termination of  the  Highlanders,  Sir  John 
Dalrymple  eagerly  seized  on  Macdonald’s 
delay  as  the  pretext  for  a massacre  of  less 
dimensions.  He  therefore  laid  an  orde-  “for 
the  extirpation  of  that  nest  of  robbers”  be- 
fore King  William,  and  this  brutal  order  re- 
ceived the  royal  signature,  though  the  king 
afterward  said  that  he  negleCted  to  read  the 
order.  After  having  thus  obtained  the 
royal  sanction,  the  Master  of  Stair  wrote  to 
Colonel  Hamilton,  who  undertook  the  exe- 
cution of  the  order:  “The  work  must  be 
secret  and  sudden.” 

Accordingly  Colonel  Hamilton  with  troops 
from  the  clan  of  the  Campbells,  the  deadly 
foes  of  the  clansmen  of  the  Macdonalds  of 
Glencoe,  quartered  peacefully  among  them 
for  twelve  days  until  all  suspicion  of  their 
bloody  errand  had  disappeared.  At  dawn 
February  13,  1692,  the  Campbells  fell  upon 
the  unsuspecting  Macdonalds,  and  in  a few 
moments  thirty  of  the  unfortunate  clan  lay 
dead  in  the  snow.  The  rest  escaped  under 
cover  of  a storm  to  the  mountains,  where 
most  of  them  perished  of  cold  and  starva- 
tion. Upon  hearing  the  news  of  the  Mas- 
sacre of  Glencoe , as  this  tragedy  was  called, 
Sir  John  Dalrymple  said:  “The  only  thing 
I regret  is  that  any  got  away.” 

The  Massacre  of  Glencoe  has  been  se- 
verely and  justly  condemned  in  later  times, 
but  very  few  except  Sir  John  Dalrymple 
knew  anything  about  it  at  the  time.  But 
King  William’s  consent  to  it — though  ex- 
cused on  the  plea  of  his  negleCt  to  read  the 
order  which  he  signed — will  always  remain 
as  a stain  upon  his  name. 

The  pacification  of  the  Highlands  enabled 
the  work  of  reorganization  to  proceed  qui- 
etly at  Edinburgh.  When  King  William  ac- 
cepted the  Claim  of  Right  with  its  repu- 
diation of  Episcopacy  he  had  praCtically 
restored  the  Presbyterian  Church  as  the 
state  religion  of  Scotland.  The  Westminster 
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Confession  was  accordingly  revived  as  the 
standard  of  faith  in  Scotland,  and  the  Scot- 
tish Parliament  passed  an  adt  abolishing  lay 
patronage.  The  Scottish  Parliament  firmly 
refused  to  pass  a toleration  a<5t,  as  proposed 
by  King  William;  but  the  king  was  just  as 
firm  in  his  purpose,  declaring  that  there 
should  be  no  persecution  for  conscience  sake 
during  his  reign.  Said  he:  “We  never 
could  be  of  that  mind  that  violence  was 
suited  to  the  advancing  of  true  religion,  nor 
do  we  intend  that  our  authority  shall  ever 
be  a tool  to  the  irregular  passions  of  any 
party.1  ’ 

Ireland  was  the  battle-ground  of  the  last 
and  most  severe  struggle  between  King 
William  III.  and  the  fallen  James  II.  The 
Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  as  Lord  Lieutenant,  had 
accomplished  his  mission  in  that  dependent 
kingdom  by  bringing  it  completely  under 
Catholic  rule.  The  Irish  army  had  been 
reorganized  by  disbanding  its  Protestant 
soldiers  and  by  filling  the  ranks  with  native 
Catholics.  The  courts  in  Ireland  had  also 
been  “purified*  * by  substituting  Catholic  for 
Protestant  judges.  The  town  charters  had 
been  seized  into  the  hands  of  King  James 
II.,  and  Catholic  mayors  of  cities  and  Cath- 
olic sheriffs  of  counties  filled  the  places  for- 
merly occupied  by  Protestants.  In  every 
part  of  Ireland  the  half-savage  natives  had 
been  let  loose  upon  Englishmen  and  Prot- 
estants. In  the  South  of  the  island  the 
panic-stricken  Protestants,  pursued  with  fire 
and  sword,  fled  from  their  homes  and  sought 
refuge  over-sea;  while  those  of  the  North 
found  shelter  under  the  walls  of  London- 
derry and  Enniskillen,  which  were  the  only 
towns  of  Ireland  that  declared  for  William 
and  Mary. 

After  intriguing  with  King  William  III. 
for  two  months  in  order  to  gain  time,  and 
backed  by  fifty  thousand  native  Irish  sol- 
diers, the  Earl  of  Tyrconnel  boldly  raised 
the  standard  of  the  fallen  James  II.  by  fling- 
ing a flag  to  the  breeze  from  the  tower  of 
Dublin  Castle,  embroidered  on  its  folds  with 
the  words  “Now  or  Never.’*  In  response  to 
this  signal,  every  native  Irish  Catholic  flew 
to  arms.  The  infuriated  Irish  plundered 


what  their  former  English  masters  had  left, 
and  such  was  the  havoc  that  the  French 
envoy  told  King  Louis  XIV.  that  it  would 
require  years  to  repair  what  had  been  de- 
stroyed. 

In  the  meantime  King  James  II.  had 
sailed  from  France  for  Ireland  with  a 
French  fleet  and  army  furnished  by  his 
cousin,  King  Louis  XIV.,  and  landed  at 
Kinsale.  With  half  of  the  Earl  of  Tyrcon- 
nel’s  disorderly  army  of  fifty  thousand  Irish- 
men, chiefly  armed  with  clubs,  James  II. 
laid  siege  to  Londonderry.  The  siege  lasted 
one  hundred  and  five  days,  during  which 
the  brave  little  garrison  of  seven  thousand 
Englishmen  made  many  gallant  sallies,  and 
repulsed  the  assaults  of  the  besiegers.  Mul- 
titudes of  Protestants  died  of  hunger  in  the 
streets  of  the  beleaguered  town,  but  still  the 
cry  of  the  besieged  was  “No  Surrender.** 
When  only  two  days’  food  remained  in  the 
city,  an  English  ship  broke  through  the 
boom  stretched  across  the  river  Foyle,  thus 
bringing  relief  to  the  heroic  garrison  and 
the  starving  inhabitants,  July  28,  1689; 
whereupon  the  Irish  army  under  James  II. 
sullenly  raised  the  siege  and  retired. 

On  the  same  day  the  Protestant  garrison 
of  Enniskillen  made  a sally  from  that  town 
and  routed  the  Irish  force  twice  as  large  at 
Newtown  Butler,  driving  it  in  a panic  which 
soon  spread  to  the  whole  of  the  Irish  forces 
under  the  command  of  James’s  general, 
Hamilton.  The  routed  Irish  troops  retreated 
to  Dublin,  where  James  II.  lay  helpless  in 
the  hands  of  the  frenzied  Catholics. 

In  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  which  the 
fallen  Stuart  king  had  summoned  at  Dublin 
every  member  was  an  Irishman  and  a Ro- 
man Catholic;  and  this  Parliament  pro- 
ceeded in  its  work  of  ruin  to  the  English 
settlers  in  Ireland,  repealing  the  A<5t  of  Set- 
tlement on  which  all  title  to  property  rested, 
and  passed  a Bill  of  Attainder  against  three 
thousand  Protestants.  Notwithstanding  the 
love  for  religious  freedom  expressed  by 
James  II.,  the  Protestant  clergy  were  driven 
from  their  parsonages;  Fellows  and  schol- 
ars were  expelled  from  Trinity  College  at 
Dublin;  and  the  French  envoy,  the  Count 
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of  Avaux,  even  proposed  a general  mas- 
sacre of  the  Protestants  who  still  lingered 
in  the  distridls  which  had  submitted  to 
James  II.  But  James,  to  his  credit,  shrank 
horror-struck  from  the  proposal,  saying : “I 
can  not  be  so  cruel  as  to  cut  their  throats 
while  they  live  peaceably  under  my  govern- 
ment.’ * The  Count  of  Avaux  coldly  re- 
sponded: “Mercy  to  Protestants  is  cruelty 
to  Catholics.” 

Thus  far  King  William  III.  was  unable 
to  come  to  the  relief  of  his  Protestant  sub- 
jects in  Ireland,  as  the  best  English  troops 
were  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  operating 
against  the  French;  but  in  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year,  1689,  the  Duke  of  Schom- 
berg,  a refugee  Huguenot,  who  had  entered 
King  William’s  service,  landed  in  Ireland 
with  ten  thousand  English  troops,  and  took 
Carrickfergus  after  a short  siege.  But  this 
new  invasion  only  roused  Ireland  to  fresh 
enthusiasm,  and  the  ranks  of  the  Irish  army 
were  again  filled,  thus  enabling  James  II. 
to  lead  a force  of  twenty  thousand  men  to 
Drogheda  to  oppose  King  William’s  general. 
Thereupon  the  Duke  of  Schomberg  with 
his  ten  thousand  raw  recruits  intrenched 
himself  at  Dundalk,  but  a pestilence  in  his 
camp  soon  carried  off  half  his  troops. 

During  the  next  six  months  of  the  cam- 
paign in  Ireland,  James  II.  sought  to  replen- 
ish his  treasury  by  the  coinage  of  brass 
money,  and  his  troops  subsisted  by  sheer 
plunder  ; while  King  William  III.  was  pre- 
paring in  England  to  reduce  Ireland  to  sub- 
mission, so  that  he  would  be  free  to  devote 
his  entire  energies  to  his  struggle  with 
Louis  XIV.  of  France. 

During  the  winter  of  1689-’ 90  the  Eng- 
lish army  in  Ireland  under  the  Duke  of 
Schomberg  was  reinforced,  and  by  the 
spring  of  1690  it  numbered  thirty  thousand 
men.  In  the  summer  Louis  XIV.  sent 
seven  thousand  French  troops  under  the 
Count  of  Lauzun  to  reinforce  the  Irish 
army  under  James  II.  About  the  very 
same  time  King  William  III.  himself  landed 
at  Carrickfergus,  and  rapidly  marched  south- 
ward toward  Dublin. 

When  King  William  III.  caught  sight  of 


the  Irish  army  under  James  II.,  strongly 
posted  behind  the  river  Boyne,  he  exclaimed 
in  an  outburst  of  delight:  “I  am  glad  to  see 
you,  gentlemen;  and  if  you  escape  me  now 
the  fault  will  be  mine.”  Early  the  next 
morning— July  1,  1690,  Old  Style,  but  July 
1 2th,  New  Style — the  entire  English  army 
plunged  into  the  river.  Thereupon  the 
Irish  infantry  broke  in  a disgraceful  panic; 
but  the  Irish  cavalry  made  a gallaut  charge, 
in  repulsing  which  the  Duke  of  Schomberg 
lost  his  life.  For  the  time  the  English 
center  was  held  in  check;  but  the  arrival  of 
King  William  III.  at  the  head  of  the  Eng- 
lish left  wing  decided  the  battle  against 
James  II.,  whose  last  hope  of  recovering 
his  lost  dominions  was  thus  destroyed.  The 
fallen  Stuart  king  at  once  fled  to  Dublin, 
and  embarked  at  Kinsale  to  return  to 
France;  while  King  William  III.  entered 
Ireland’s  capital  in  triumph.  The  Orange- 
men, or  Protestants  of  Ireland,  still  observe 
the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne. 

The  cowardice  of  James  excited  the  scorn 
of  his  own  Irish  followers.  An  Irish  officer 
replied  to  an  Englishman’s  taunts  about  the 
panic  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne:  “Change 
kings  with  us,  change  kings  with  us,  and 
we  will  fight  you  again.”  The  Irish  fought 
better  afterward  without  a king.  The 
French  auxiliaries  deserted  the  routed  Irish 
army  which  had  fled  to  Limerick,  where  it 
was  besieged.  Said  the  Count  of  Lauzun 
contemptuously,  concerning  the  ramparts 
of  Limerick:  “Do  you  call  these  ramparts? 
The  English  will  need  no  cannon.  They 
may  batter  them  down  with  roasted  apples.” 

But  twenty  thousand  Irish  troops  under 
the  brave  and  skillful  Patrick  Sarsfield,  who 
had  served  in  the  English  army,  surprised 
the  English  ammunition  train,  repulsed  a 
desperate  effort  of  the  besiegers  to  take 
Limerick  by  storm,  and  thus  forced  King 
William  III.  to  raise  the  siege  of  that  town 
on  the  approach  of  winter. 

After  his  failure  in  the  siege  of  Limerick, 
King  William  III.  returned  to  England  to 
devote  his  attention  to  the  war  with  France 
on  the  Continent,  leaving  the  command  in 
Ireland  in  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Marl- 
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borough,  General  Churchill,  who  had  been 
recalled  from  the  Spanish  Netherlands, 
where  he  had  been  rapidly  proving  himself 
a great  military  genius.  Cork  with  its  gar- 
rison of  five  thousand  Irishmen  surrendered 
in  the  fall  of  1690,  and  Kinsale  also  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  English  a few  days  later. 

During  the  winter  of  1690-’ 91  a new 
French  general,  St.  Ruth,  arrived  in  Ire- 
land with  arms  and  supplies,  thus  encourag- 
ing the  Irish;  but  in  the  spring  of  1691  the 
English  under  Ginkell,  a Dutch  general  in 
King  William’s  service,  seized  Athlone, 
thus  forcing  a battle  with  the  combined 
French  and  Irish  forces  at  Aughrim,  in 
which  St.  Ruth  was  slain  and  his  army  ut- 
terly vanquished. 

The  surrender  of  Limerick  by  Sarsfield  to 
Ginkell  in  Odtober,  1691,  brought  about  the 
complete  pacification  of  Ireland,  and  the 
whole  country  acknowledged  William  and 
Mary.  Two  treaties  were  concluded  at 
Limerick  between  Ginkell  and  Sarsfield, 
the  first  promising  religious  toleration  to  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  second  per- 
mitting Sarsfield  and  his  ten  thousand  fol- 
lowers to  go  to  France  and  to  enter  the 
French  service.  The  triumph  of  the  Eng- 
lish was  complete;  and  the  severe  laws  that 
were  enadted  held  Ireland  in  such  absolute 
subjection  that  the  country  ceased  to  be  a 
cause  of  apprehension  to  England  for  a cen- 
tury, or  until  the  French  Revolution. 

Says  John  Richard  Green,  the  eminent 
English  historian,  in  his  Short  History  of 
the  English  People : “By  the  military  treaty, 
those  of  Sarsfield’s  soldiers  who  would 
were  suffered  to  follow  him  to  France;  and 
ten  thousand  men,  the  whole  of  his  force, 
chose  exile  rather  than  life  in  a land  where 
all  hope  of  national  freedom  was  lost. 
When  the  wild  cry  of  the  women  who  stood 
watching  their  departure  was  hushed,  the 
silence  of  death  settled  down  upon  Ireland. 
For  a hundred  years  the  country  remained 
at  peace,  but  the  peace  was  a peace  of  de- 
spair. The  most  terrible  legal  tyranny  under 
which  a nation  has  ever  groaned  avenged 
the  rising  under  Tyrconnel.  The  conquered 
people,  in  Swift’s  bitter  words  of  contempt, 


became  ‘hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water’  to  their  conquerors;  but  till  the  very 
eve  of  the  French  Revolution,  Ireland  ceased 
to  be  a source  of  terror  and  anxiety  to  Eng- 
land.” 

On  the  great  questions  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty  Whigs  and  Tories  were  now 
agreed,  as  the  two  parties  had  united  in 
bringing  about  the  Revolution  of  1688.  But 
there  their  unanimity  ended.  The  Whigs 
proceeded  to  undo  the  wrongs  upon  their 
great  leaders  during  the  last  two  reigns, 
and  wanted  to  wreak  vengeance  on  their 
opponents.  The  attainder  of  Lord  William 
Russell  was  reversed.  The  judgments 
against  Algernon  Sidney,  Lady  Alice  Lisle 
and  others  were  annulled.  In  spite  of  the 
opinion  of  the  judges  that  the  sentence  of 
Titus  Oates  had  been  illegal,  the  House  of 
Lords  refused  to  reverse  it;  but  even  that 
infamous  impostor  and  adventurer  was  par- 
doned and  pensioned. 

The  Whigs  clamored  for  the  punishment 
of  the  Tories  who  had  shared  in  the  illegal 
a<5ts  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  and  refused 
to  pass  the  Bill  of  General  Indemnity  which 
King  William  III.  laid  before  them.  The 
new  king  was  resolved  that  no  proscription 
should  follow  the  revolution  which  placed 
him  upon  the  English  throne,  as  he  was 
naturally  opposed  to  persecution,  and  as  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  with  France  de- 
manded all  his  energies  and  exertions. 

Almost  every  parson  in  the  Established 
Church  of  England  resented  the  require- 
ment of  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  William 
and  Mary  as  an  intolerable  wrong.  Arch- 
bishop Sancroft,  with  a few  bishops  and 
many  of  the  higher  clergy,  absolutely  re- 
fused to  take  the  oath,  treated  all  who  took 
it  as  schismatics,  and  when  deprived  of 
their  sees  by  A<5t  of  Parliament  they  re- 
garded themselves  and  their  adherents  as 
the  only  members  of  the  true  Church  of 
England.  The  great  majority  of  the  clergy 
bowed  to  necessity  by  taking  the  oath;  but 
their  bitterness  toward  the  new  king  and 
queen  was  fanned  into  a flame  by  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Nonjurors,  as  those  who 
I refused  to  take  the  oath  were  called. 
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During  the  year  1690  Admiral  Herbert, 
who  had  been  created  Earl  of  Torrington  as 
a reward  for  his  services  in  the  Revolution 
of  1688,  had  engaged  in  an  indecisive  en- 
gagement with  a French  squadron  in  Ban- 
try  Bay.  A French  naval  vidlory  off  the 
English  coast  would  have  been  pregnant 
with  serious  political  consequences  to  King 
William  III.;  as  a popular  reaction  had  be- 
gun in  England  in  favor  of  the  deposed 
James  II.,  on  account  of  the  expenses  of 
the  war  with  France,  the  high  taxation  in 
consequence,  the  expulsion  of  the  Nonju- 
rors and  the  consequent  discontent  of  the 
clergy,  the  panic  of  the  Tories  at  the  spirit 
of  vengeance  displayed  by  the  triumphant 
Whigs,  and  the  presence  of  James  II.  in 
Ireland.  This  reaction  led  to  the  formation 
of  a new  party,  called  Jacobites , consisting 
of  the  Tory  adherents  of  James  II. ; and  it 
was  feared  that  a Jacobite  rising  would  fol- 
low the  appearance  of  a French  fleet  on  the 
English  coast. 

Under  these  circumstances,  King  William 
III.,  who  perceived  that  if  he  yielded  to  the 
Whig  thirst  for  vengeance  his  cause  would 
be  ruined,  dissolved  Parliament,  proclaimed 
a general  amnesty  for  all  political  offenses, 
under  the  title  of  an  AD  of  Grace , and  ac- 
cepted the  resignations  of  his  more  violent 
Whig  Ministers.  A new  Ministry  under 
the  Earl  of  Danby,  the  old  Tory  leader,  was 
formed;  and  the  new  Parliament  summoned 
in  1690  had  a Tory  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

The  combined  English  and  Dutch  fleets 
under  Admiral  Herbert,  Earl  of  Torrington, 
was  defeated  by  the  French  fleet  under  Ad- 
miral Tourville  off  Beachy  Head,  on  the 
coast  of  Sussex,  June  30,  1690  (July  nth, 
New  Style),  the  day  before  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne.  The  fear  of  an  invasion  of  England 
united  the  English  people  against  the  Ja- 
cobites. The  burning  of  Teignmouth  by 
the  French  fleet  and  the  news  of  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne  gave  the  death-blow  to  the 
reaction  in  favor  of  the  exiled  James  II. 

In  the  spring  of  1691  King  William  III. 
appeared  in  person  at  the  head  of  an  Eng- 
lish army  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  but 


was  unable  to  prevent  the  capture  of  Mons 
by  the  French.  The  result  was  another 
Jacobite  reaction  in  England,  and  such 
prominent  Tories  as  the  Earl  of  Clarendon 
and  Lord  Dartmouth  opened  a correspond- 
ence with  the  exiled  James  II.  The  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury  and  other  Whig  leaders, 
angered  at  what  they  considered  King  Will- 
iam’s ingratitude,  did  the  very  same  thing. 
The  Earl  of  Marlborough  sought  to  bring 
about  a revolt  which  would  drive  William 
III.  from  the  throne,  and  place  James’s 
daughter  Anne  upon  it,  hoping  thus  to  get 
the  real  direction  of  affairs  in  his  own  hands, 
as  Anne  had  a great  affedtion  for  the  Earl 
of  Marlborough’s  wife. 

Admiral  Russell,  the  successor  of  the  Earl 
of  Torrington,  was  also  disloyal  to  King 
William  III.,  but  was  too  true  an  English- 
man to  allow  the  French  to  invade  England. 
In  May,  1692,  an  army  of  thirty  thousand 
men — French  troops  and  British  exiles— 
was  assembled  on  the  coast  of  Normandy 
to  invade  England  and  replace  James  II. 
on  his  lost  throne;  but  Admiral  Russell, 
at  the  head  of  the  English  and  Dutch 
fleets,  defeated  the  French  fleet  under  Ad- 
miral Tourville  off  the  Isle  of  Wight,  May 
19,  1692,  and  in  a still  greater  naval  battle 
off  Cape  La  Hogue,  on  the  coast  of  Nor- 
mandy, May  23,  1692.  James  II.,  who 
watched  the  battle  from  a neighboring  emi- 
nence, could  not  help  expressing  his  admi- 
ration of  the  skill  and  bravery  of  the  English 
seamen,  saying:  “None  but  my  brave  Eng- 
lish could  have  done  this.  ’ ’ This  great  Eng- 
lish naval  vidlory  defeated  the  projedl  of  an 
invasion  of  England  by  the  fallen  James  II., 
and  established  England’s  supremacy  on 
the  seas. 

The  French  army  in  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands defeated  the  allied  English  and  Dutch 
armies  under  King  William  III.  in  the  great 
battles  of  Steinkirk,  July  24,  1692,  and 
Neerwinden,  July  29,  1693. 

William’s  expensive  war  with  France 
aroused  great  dissatisfadlion  in  England, 
and  his  most  trusted  ministers  were  ever 
ready  to  enter  into  a correspondence  with 
James  II.  whenever  their  own  interests 
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seemed  likely  to  be  advanced  thereby. 
Even  the  Princess  Anne  was  persuaded  by 
her  intimate  friend,  the  Countess  of  Marl- 
borough, to  write  a penitent  letter  to  her 
father,  whom  she  had  deserted  during  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  desiring  peace  and  re- 
conciliation. 

The  Revolution  of  1688  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights  transferred  the  political  power  in 
England  from  the  king  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  Hitherto  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  were  but  the  king's  servants,  being 
responsible  to  the  king  only.  By  impeach- 
ment the  Commons  could  sometimes  force  a 
king  to  remove  a Minister  who  antagonized 
them,  but  they  had  no  constitutional  power 
to  put  in  his  place  a Minister  who  repre- 
sented their  will.  But  the  discontent  of  the 
Commons  with  William's  war  policy  and 
with  his  internal  administration  led  to  a 
wonderful  constitutional  change  in  1693, 
which  has  made  England  virtually  a re- 
public. 

The  credit  of  this  great  constitutional 
change  belongs  to  Robert,  Earl  of  Sunder- 
land, who  had  been  a Minister  under 
Charles  II.  and  also  under  James  II.,  and 
who  secured  pardon  and  protection  from 
William  III.  by  having  betrayed  James  II. 
when  that  king’s  doom  was  impending,  al- 
though he  had  held  office  under  him  by 
complying  writh  his  tyranny  and  by  a feigned 
conversion  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 
He  had  remained  in  retirement  since  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  and  now  came  forward 
to  suggest  his  new  plan  to  William  III., 
which  was  that  the  king  should  choose  all 
his  Ministers  from  the  party  which  had  a 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  By 
this  plan  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  ceased 
to  be  the  king’s  servants  in  all  but  in  name, 
and  became  simply  an  executive  committee 
representing  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  with  which  they  must  always 
be  in  accord  on  questions  of  great 'national 
policy.  Small  factions  were  thus  drawn  to- 
gether into  two  great  parties,  which  sup- 
porteu  or  opposed  the  Ministry  of  the  Crown 
— the  party  of  the  Government  and  that  of 
the  Opposition. 


Such  was  the  origin  of  that  system  of 
popular  representative  government  framed 
by  Robert,  Earl  of  Sunderland,  which  has 
ever  since  prevailed  in  England.  In  spite 
of  the  temporary  reaClion,  the  Earl  of  Sun- 
derland believed  that  the  Whigs  were  really 
the  stronger  party;  as  they  were  the  natural 
representatives  of  the  principles  of  the  Rev- 
olution of  1688,  and  as  they  were  support- 
ers of  the  war  with  France,  which  the 
Tories  opposed  on  account  of  the  growth  of 
taxation  and  the  ruin  of  English  commerce 
by  French  privateers. 

The  Tory  opposition  to  the  war  induced 
King  William  III.  to  hearken  to  the  Earl 
of  Sunderland's  advice  by  dissolving  Par- 
liament in  1695  and  ordering  the  election 
of  a new  Parliament.  The  elections  gave 
the  Whigs  a majority  in  the  new  House  of 
Commons,  whereupon  the  king  dismissed 
his  Tory  Ministry  and  appointed  a Whig 
Ministry  in  accord  with  the  new  House  of 
Commons.  The  able  Whig  statesmen  known 
as  the  Junto  were  called  to  this  new  Min- 
istry. Thus  Admiral  Russell  became  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty;  the  brilliant  Somers  be- 
came Lord  Keeper;  Montague  became  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer;  and  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury  became  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Whig  majority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons moved  quietly  under  the  direction  of 
their  leaders,  the  New  Ministers  of  the 
Crown,  thus  giving  a new  tone  to  that 
branch  of  Parliament;  and  great  financial 
and  constitutional  measures  passed  rapidly 
through  Parliament.  By  the  passage  of  the 
Triennial  Aft,  in  1695,  the  duration  of  a 
House  of  Commons  was  limited  to  three 
years.  The  refusal  of  the  Commons  to  re- 
new the  bill  for  the  censorship  of  the  press, 
in  1695,  established  the  freedom  of  the  press; 
whereupon  a multitude  of  public  prints  ap- 
peared. Concerning  the  aCtion  of  the  Com- 
mons in  this  matter,  Macaulay  says:  14  This 
aCt  has  done  more  for  liberty  and  civiliza- 
tion than  the  Great  Charter  or  the  Bill  of 
Rights." 

To  meet  the  financial  strain  of  the  war 
with  France,  Montague,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  established  the  Bank  of 
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England  in  1694  by  adopting  the  plan  sug- 
gested by  Paterson,  a Scotch  adventurer; 
the  subscribers  to  a loan  being  formed  into 
a com]  >any  without  exclusive  privileges  and 
prohibited  by  law  from  lending  money  to 
the  crown  without  the  consent  of  Parlia- 
metft.  The  growth  of  the  national  wealth 
had  been  so  great  that  the  list  of  subscribers 
was  filled  in  ten  days.  The  discovery  of 
the  resources  afforded  by  the  national  credit 
revealed  a new  source  of  power.  The 
rapid  growth  of  the  National  Debt  gave  a 
new  security  against  the  restoration  of  the 
Stuarts,  who  would  have  repudiated  it. 
Montague  also  carried  out  another  financial 
reform  in  purifying  the  coinage  of  England, 
which  had  been  greatly  debased. 

Queen  Mary  died  near  the  end  of  1694, 
and  thus  William  III.  reigned  alone  during 
the  few  remaining  years  of  his  life.  William 
III.  never  recovered  from  the  sadness  caused 
him  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he 
was  tenderly  and  devotedly  attached. 

The  power  of  the  new  Whig  Ministry,  the 
evidence  of  the  public  credit,  strengthened 
King  William  III.  at  home  and  abroad. 
In  1695  the  Grand  Alliance  against  France 
won  its  first  great  vidtory  over  the  French 
arms  by  the  capture  of  Namur,  in  the  Span- 
ish Netherlands.  The  war  was  finally 
ended  by  the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  September 
30,  1697;  by  which  Louis  XIV.  relinquished 
all  his  conquests  except  Alsace,  recognized 
William  III.  as  King  of  England,  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  and  abandoned  the  cause  of 
James  II. 

William  III.  and  Louis  XIV.  soon  after- 
ward entered  into  a treaty  for  the  partition 
of  the  Spanish  dominions,  Odtober,  1698. 
The  Spanish  branch  of  the  Hapsburgs, 
which  had  occupied  the  throne  of  Spain  for 
two  centuries,  was  about  to  end  with  the 
death  of  the  childless  Charles  II  ; and  three 
heirs  of  Spanish  princesses  who  had  married 
into  French  and  Austrian  families  claimed 
the  Spanish  succession. 

The  death  of  the  nearest  heir,  the  Eledtor 
of  Bavaria,  in  1699,  annulled  the  First  Par- 
tition Treaty  between  the  Kings  of  England 
and  France.  Europe  was  threatened  writh 


another  general  war,  and  the  popular  feeling 
in  England  left  William  III.  without  the 
means  of  backing  his  policy  by  force  of 
arms.  The  suffering  caused  to  the  mer- 
chant class  by  the  last  war,  and  the  burden 
of  debt  and  taxation  which  it  entailed,  were 
daily  arousing  the  resentment  of  the  English 
people;  and  the  general  popular  discontent 
avenged  itself  on  King  William  III.  and 
the  Whig  party,  which  had  sustained  his 
policy.  The  king’s  lavish  grants  of  crown- 
lands  to  his  Dutch  favorites,  his  cold  and 
sullen  demeanor,  and  his  endeavor  to  main- 
tain a standing  army,  had  lost  him  all  pop- 
ularity. The  Whig  Junto  lost  its  hold  on 
the  Commons.  Montague  was  driven  from 
his  post.  Somers  was  attacked  without 
scruple.  Even  the  boldest  Whigs  were 
afraid  to  accept  office.  In  spite  of  the  king’s 
entreaties,  Parliament  sent  his  Dutch  guards 
out  of  the  country,  reduced  the  army  from 
ten  thousand  men  to  seven  thousand,  and 
the  navy  from  forty  thousand  to  eight  thou- 
sand. 

By  a Second  Partition  Treaty  between  the 
Kings  of  England  and  France,  in  1700,  the 
Emperor  Leopold  I.  of  Germany  was  re- 
quired to  cede  his  Spanish  claims  to  his 
second  son,  the  Archduke  Charles;  while 
Louis  XIV.  conferred  his  claims  on  Spain 
upon  his  grandson,  Duke  Philip  of  Anjou, 
who  renounced  his  hereditary  claims  on 
France.  But,  upon  the  death  of  Charles  II. 
of  Spain,  in  1700,  Louis  XIV.  disregarded 
the  Second  Treaty  of  Partition  by  accepting 
the  will  of  Charles  II.  bequeathing  the 
whole  Spanish  inheritance  to  Philip  of 
Anjou,  garrisoned  the  Spanish  Netherlands 
with  French  troops,  and  haughtily  refused 
William’s  demand  for  their  withdrawal. 

The  new  Parliament  in  England  with  its 
Tory  majority  w^as  opposed  to  war,  and  in 
1701  William  III.  was  obliged  to  appoint  a 
Tory  Ministry  under  Lord  Godolphin,  which 
forced  William  III.  to  recognize  Philip  of 
Anjou  as  King  of  Spain.  As  Holland  did 
this,  William  could  not  refuse.  But  both 
parties  in  England  were  agreed  in  opposing 
a French  occupation  of  the  Spanish  Neth- 
erlands, and  a French  attack  on  the  Protest- 
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ant  succession  in  England  as  settled  by  the 
Revolution  of  1688.  When  Holland  ap- 
pealed to  England  for  aid  against  a French 
invasion,  the  enraged  Tory  party  in  Parlia- 
ment saw  that  they  were  silently  drifting 
into  war,  and  impeached  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Whig  Junto  for  their  share  in 
the  Partition  Treaties.  They  insulted  Will- 
iam III.  and  delayed  the  supplies.  But  the 
disclosure  of  the  French  king’s  designs  and 
fresh  Jacobite  plots  induced  even  the  Tory 
Parliament  to  increase  the  army  to  ten 
thousand  men  and  the  navy  to  thirty  thou- 
sand. 

Finally,  when  Louis  XIV.,  upon  the 
death  of  James  II.,  in  1701,  recognized  his 
son  as  King  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, all  England  was  aroused  to  intense 
indignation,  regarding  the  French  king’s 
adtion  as  a national  insult ; and  King  Will- 
iam III.  found  his  Tory  Parliament  very 
willing  to  second  all  his  efforts. 

A new  AH  of  Settleme?it , passed  in  1701, 
excluded  Roman  Catholics  forever  from  the 
throne  of  England  ; making  Anne,  the  sec- 
ond daughter  of  James  II.,  the  prospective 
heiress  to  the  English  crown;  and  extend- 
ing the  right  of  succession  to  the  Protestant 
heirs  of  James  I.,  on  the  impending  failure 
of  Protestant  heirs  of  James  II.;  thus  con- 
ferring the  crown  upon  the  Princess  Sophia, 
the  granddaughter  of  James  I.  and  the  wife 
of  the  Elector  of  Hanover. 

In  1 702  a Second  Grand  Alliance  was  con- 
cluded against  Louis  XIV.  of  France  by 
England,  Holland  and  the  German  Em- 
pire. The  Parliament  summoned  by  Will- 
iam III.  in  1702  with  its  Tory  majority 
voted  forty  thousand  troops  for  the  War  of 
the  Spanish  Succession,  which  now  broke 
out.  In  the  midst  of  his  preparations  for 
war,  King  William  III.  died  at  Hampton 
Court,  March  8,  1702,  from  the  effects  of  a 
fall  from  his  horse,  which  broke  his  collar- 
bone and  aggravated  the  disease  from  which 
he  had  for  some  time  been  suffering.  He 
was  fifty-one  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  and  had  reigned  over  England 
thirteen  years.  His  successor  Anne,  second 
daughter  of  James  II.,  carried  out  his  policy. 


William  III.  had  for  some  time  been  suf- 
fering from  ill  health,  but  to  the  last  his 
fiery  soul  within  showed  itself  in  his  eagle 
eye  and  in  his  firmly  compressed  lips.  As 
the  House  of  Orange  had  lain  prostrate  in 
his  early  youth,  he  was  trained  in  the  sad 
school  of  adversity.  So  he  had  learned  to 
be  watchful  of  public  events,  and  also  to  be 
reserved  in  expressing  his  views.  As  his 
family  was  restored  to  power  when  he  was 
reaching  manhood,  he  brought  to  the  public 
service  wisdom  and  prudence  remarkable  in 
one  so  young.  He  displayed  his  genius  to 
the  best  advantage  in  great  emergencies. 
He  was  never  so  cool  as  when  on  the  battle- 
field, and  was  always  most  dangerous  after 
a defeat.  He  was  personally  unpopular 
during  his  lifetime,  on  account  of  his  silent, 
unsocial  habits,  and  his  manifest  partiality 
for  his  own  countrymen.  But  his  patience, 
constancy  and  patriotism,  and  the  wisdom 
of  his  far-seeing  policy,  which  secured  to 
the  English  people  prosperity  at  home,  and 
which  gave  them  an  influence  abroad  which 
they  had  not  possessed  since  Cromwell’s 
time,  have  caused  the  name  of  William  III. 
to  be  honored  in  every  English  household. 

Statutes  enadted  by  Parliament  during 
the  reign  of  William  III.  secured  to  persons 
accused  of  crime  the  right  of  counsel  and  a 
copy  of  the  charges,  and  secured  to  those 
who  were  condemned  protection  from  exces- 
sive fines  and  from  cruel  and  unusual  pun- 
ishments. 

The  reign  of  William  III.  embraces  an 
era  in  constitutional  government  in  Eng- 
land, not  only  because  it  gave  rise  to  new 
laws  in  the  interest  of  liberty,  but  also  be- 
cause it  gave  vitality  to  old  laws.  Before 
his  reign  there  were  a sufficient  number  of 
charters  and  statutes,  if  they  had  been  exe- 
cuted, to  have  made  the  English  people 
thoroughly  free;  but  public  sentiment  was 
not  sufficiently  educated  and  expressed,  and 
the  royal  prerogative  was  not  adequately 
limited  and  defined,  to  render  the  rule  of  a 
tyrant  impossible.  During  the  reign  of 
William  III.  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
English  people  and  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown  were  clearly  defined,  so  that  ever 
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since  that  period  the  sovereign  as  well  as  the 
subjedt  bows  before  the  majesty  of  the  law. 

The  one  principle  established  in  the  reign 
of  William  III.  that  has  made  popular  gov- 
ernment in  England  secure  is  the  principle 
that  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  must  be  in 
accord  with  the  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  If  in  any  matter  of  importance, 
or  in  any  matter  in  which  the  rival  parties 
are  at  issue,  the  Commons  refuse  by  their 
vote  to  sustain  the  policy  of  the  Ministry  in 
power,  the  Ministry  either  resigns  to  make 
way  for  a Ministry  of  the  opposing  party, 
or  it  dissolves  Parliament  and  orders  an 
election  for  a new  House  of  Commons;  and 
if  the  new  eledtion  sustains  the  Ministerial 
policy  by  returning  a majority  in  its  favor 
the  Ministry  remains  in  power;  but  if  an 
adverse  majority  is  returned  the  Ministry 
resigns,  and  a Ministry  of  the  opposite 
party  comes  into  power.  Thus  the  House 
of  Commons — the  popular  or  republican 
branch  of  the  English  Parliament — can  dic- 
tate the  governmental  policy,  and  is  the 
chief  ruling  power  in  England. 

One  peculiar  and  interesting  fadt  in  con- 
nexion with  the  English  Constitution  is 
that  it  is  not  embraced  in  a single  enadt- 
ment  or  in  the  enadtments  of  any  single 
reign.  It  includes  all  the  great  charters 
and  statutes  that  have  been  enadted  at 
various  times  since  King  John’s  reign,  with 
such  customs  and  precedents  as  have  been 
sanctioned  by  long  usage.  The  English 
Constitution,  although  lacking  the  individ- 
uality of  the  Uuited  States  Constitution, 
commands  our  reverence  and  our  admiration; 
as  it  is  the  slow  and  steady  growth  of  ages, 
and  as  it  is  the  product  of  the  wisdom  and 
patriotism  of  the  best  English  minds,  stand- 
ing the  tests  of  time  and  an  advancing  civ- 
ilization. In  fact  the  American  Constitu- 
tion is  simply  an  epitome  and  collection  of 
the  various  charters  of  freedom  which  mark 
the  entire  course  of  English  history. 

The  term  Mother  Country  is  significant  to 
Americans,  not  only  as  indicating  the  Eng- 
lish origin  of  most  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  our  early  colonial 
governments,  but  also  the  English  origin  of 


American  liberties  and  American  laws. 
Almost  all  of  those  great  principles  of  gov- 
ernment which  Americans  so  dearly  cherish 
were  conceived  in  English  hearts  and 
wrought  out  by  English  hands.  The  in- 
alienable rights  of  man — life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness — dawned  in  Magna 
Charta  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  long  before 
they  shone  resplendent  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  or  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

The  great  Anglo-Saxon  branch  of  the 
Germanic  race — which  was  planted  on  the 
soil  of  Britain  fourteen  centuries  ago — grew 
under  exceptionally  favoring  influences  to 
be  the  admiration  and  wonder  of  the  world. 
The  history  of  the  long  series  of  popular 
conquests,  which  were  nobly  won  and 
firmly  held — from  Magna  Charta  to  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  which  were  the  preludes  to  our 
own  Declaration  of  Independence  and  our 
National  Constitution — contains  a fund  of 
political  wisdom  which  is  the  priceless  inher- 
itance of  our  own  nation  as  well  as  of  the 
Mother  Country.  The  spirit  of  American 
institutions  cannot  be  understood  without 
some  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  in 
England  which  led  to  the  development  of 
the  great  principles  of  English  freedom 
upon  which  our  own  institutions  are  built. 
The  great  English  statesmen  who  laid  the 
foundations  of  English  and  American  free- 
dom in  England  centuries  before  our  Repub- 
lic was  born  deserve  our  lasting  gratitude. 
The  names  of  Stephen  Langton,  of  Simon  de 
Montfort,  of  John  Hampden  and  the  men 
who  founded  the  English  Commonwealth, 
should  be  cherished  as  much  by  Americans 
as  by  Englishmen. 

Thus  it  is  English  freedom — the  slow 
and  steady  growth  of  many  centuries— that 
the  people  of  our  Republic  enjoy.  This 
new  slip  was  severed  from  the  parent  tree  a 
century  ago,  only  that  it  might  extend  new 
roots  and  new  branches  in  a broader  field 
and  under  yet  freer  heavens,  thus  giving 
fuller  development  to  the  great  principles 
of  human  liberty  which  constitute  the  rich 
inheritance  transmitted  to  us  from  an  illus- 
trious ancestry. 
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SECTION  III.— RICHELIEU, 

S Louis  XIII.  was  only  eight 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the 
assassination  of  his  father, 
Henry  IV.,  in  1610,  the  Dukes 
of  Sully  and  Epemon  at  once 
took  measures  to  secure  the  regency  to  the 
widowed  queen,  Mary  de  Medici,  during  the 
minority  of  her  sou.  This  adtion  was  not 
stridlly  lawful,  but  all  parties  in  France  ac- 
quiesced in  it,  as  the  necessity  for  a peace- 
ful adjustment  of  the  government  was  ur- 
gent. 

The  queen-regent,  Mary  de  Medici,  was 
a weak  woman,  of  narrow  understanding, 
and  in  no  way  adapted  to  the  difficult  and 
perilous  situation  which  had  been  conferred 
upon  her.  She  commenced  her  regency  by 
retaining  all  the  Ministers  of  her  murdered 
husband,  and  confirming  the  Duke  of  Sully 
in  the  power  and  influence  which  he  had  ex- 
ercised during  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  The 
troops  promised  by  Henry  IV.  were  sent  to 
the  assistance  of  the  German  Protestants, 
and  the  Edidt  of  Nantes  was  solemnly  con- 
firmed and  renewed. 

But  in  the  course  of  time  the  queen-regent 
surrendered  herself  entirely  to  the  influence 
of  her  Italian  favorites,  especially  to  her 
foster-sister,  Leonora  Galigai,  and  her  hus- 
band, Concino  Concini,  an  obscure  Flor- 
entine adventurer.  Concini’ s wife  was  the 
first  lady  of  the  queen-mother’s  bed  cham- 
ber; and  Concini  himself  was  rapidly  raised 
from  one  post  to  another  until  he  was  cre- 
ated Marquis  d’Ancre,  and  finally  Marshal 
of  France.  Under  the  guidance  of  this  Ital- 
ian favorite  and  his  wife,  Mary  de  Medici 
organized  a secret  council  or  cabinet,  con- 
sisting of  Concini,  the  Jesuit  Cotton,  the 
Pope’s  Nuncio  in  France,  and  the  Spanish 
ambassador  at  Paris,  surrendering  herself 
wholly  to  this  clique. 

Mary  de  Medici  was  induced  by  her  new 
favorites  and  councilors  to  establish  the 
most  friendly  relations  with  the  Austrian 
and  Spanish  Hapsburgs,  thus  reversing  the 
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entire  policy  of  her  murdered  husband.  To 
strengthen  this  new  alliance  with  Spain  and 
Austria,  a marriage  was  contradled  between 
the  youthful  King  Louis  XIII.  and  the  In- 
fanta Anne  of  Austria;  while  the  young 
French  king’s  sister,  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
was  betrothed  to  Philip,  Prince  of  Asturias, 
the  eldest  son  and  heir  of  King  Philip  III. 
of  Spain. 

The  Duke  of  Sully  viewed  the  queen- 
regent’s  foreign  policy  with  deep  regret,  as 
he  could  not  sanction  such  an  overwhelm- 
ing overthrow  of  the  designs  of  Henry  IV. 
for  the  humiliation  of  the  Austrian  and 
Spanish  Hapsburgs.  He  vainly  remon- 
strated with  the  queen-regent  for  making 
this  alliance  with  the  old  enemies  of  France, 
and  thus  making  the  interests  of  France 
subservient  to  her  new  allies.  As  Mary  de 
Medici  persisted  in  her  new  foreign  policy, 
the  Duke  of  Sully  resigned  his  office  of 
Prince  Minister  in  disgust  and  retired  to  his 
estates,  in  1611,  taking  no  further  part  in 
public  affairs,  though  he  was  frequently  con- 
sulted by  the  queen-regent  during  the  rest 
of  his  life.  He  died  in  1641,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two. 

The  alliance  of  the  leading  Catholic 
powers  of  Europe — France,  Spain  and  Aus- 
tria— occasioned  a closer  consolidation  of 
the  Protestant  influence,  thus  hastening 
the  inevitable  conflict  in  Germany  between 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism.  The  policy 
of  the  French  court  was  to  intimidate  the 
Huguenots,  who  were  too  numerous  to 
be  won  over  by  gifts  and  pensions.  They 
possessed  two  hundred  fortified  towns,  had 
four  thousand  nobles  in  their  ranks,  and 
were  able  to  muster  an  army  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  men. 

Louis  XIII.  attained  his  majority  Sep- 
tember 27,  1614,  at  the  ripe  age  of  thirteen, 
and  the  next  day  he  assumed  the  nominal 
charge  of  the  government  of  France;  though 
his  mother,  Mary  de  Medici,  continued  to 
exercise  the  real  power  in  the  kingdom. 
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Just  before  the  expiration  of  the  regency 
she  had  granted  one  demand  of  the  Prince 
of  Cond£  by  summoning  the  States-General, 
and  that  assembly  convened  at  Paris,  Octo- 
ber 14,  1614.  The  three  orders  of  France 
were  numerously  represented;  and  among 
the  deputies  of  the  clergy  was  Armand  Du- 
plessis  de  Richelieu,  the  young  Bishop  of 
Lu£on,  who  was  destined  to  achieve  a world- 
wide fame  as  the  greatest  of  the  cardinal- 
statesmen  of  France.  At  the  end  of  the 
session  this  young  clerical  summed  up  the 
demands  of  the  nobility  and  the  clergy  in 
an  eloquent  address  which  attracted  univer- 
sal attention. 

The  session  of  the  States-General  was 
passed  in  wrangling,  and  the  dissensions  of 
the  various  orders  enabled  the  government 
to  put  them  off  with  promises  which  it  never 
intended  to  fulfill.  Their  quarrels  filled  the 
entire  French  nation  with  disgust,  and  the 
young  king  rejoiced  at  seeing  the  national 
legislature  of  his  realm  give  so  complete  a 
spectacle  of  its  incapacity  to  discharge  its 
duties.  The  Third  Estate,  or  commons, 
having  offended  the  queen,  King  Louis 
XIII.  suddenly  dissolved  the  States-General 
and  forbade  them  ever  to  assemble  again, 
March  24,  1615.  This  great  national  legis- 
lature was  not  again  convoked  until  1789, 
one  hundred  and  seventy-four  years  later, 
on  the  eve  of  the  great  French  Revolution, 
as  we  shall  see  in  a subsequent  se<5tion  of 
this  volume. 

Louis  XIII.  was  married  to  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria late  in  the  year  1615.  The  Prince  of 
Cond£,  who  had  twice  taken  up  arms  to 
force  the  French  court  to  put  an  end  to  its 
intimate  relations  with  Austria  and  Spain 
and  to  renew  the  alliances  of  Henry  IV. 
against  the  two  branches  of  the  House  of 
Hapsburg,  bitterly  opposed  this  royal  mar- 
riage. He  and  his  party  were  supported 
by  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  wrhich  refused 
to  register  the  decrees  which  the  court  is- 
sued to  destroy  that  powerful  leader  and  his 
partisans;  and  Mary  de  Medici  was  obliged 
to  make  lavish  grants  to  him  in  order  to 
silence  his  opposition. 

The  Prince  of  Cond6  was  especially  hos- 


tile to  the  queen  mother’s  Italian  favorite, 
Marshal  d’Ancre;  and  the  marshal  felt 
himself  so  unsafe  at  court  that  he  took 
refuge  in  Normandy.  It  was  believed  that 
the  Prince  of  Cond6  contemplated  to  remove 
the  queen  mother  from  power  by  force;  but 
in  this  design  he  encountered  a formidable 
opponent  in  Richelieu,  who  had  risen  rap- 
idly since  the  meeting  of  the  States  General,* 
and  who  now  occupied  a seat  in  the  Council 
of  State.  This  ambitious  prelate  supported 
the  interests  of  Mary  de  Medici  'with  great 
vigor;  and  Marshal  d’  Ancre,  who  had  per- 
ceived Richelieu’s  talents,  thought  that  he 
had  now  secured  a useful  instrument  in  the 
promotion  of  the  ambitious  bishop. 

Richelieu  soon  took  the  decisive  step  of 
advising  the  queen  mother  to  arrest  the 
Prince  of  Conde,  who  was  accordingly 
taken  into  custody  in  August,  1616,  as  he 
was  leaving  the  council  chamber,  and  he 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastile.  The  other 
leaders  of  his  party  fled  from  Paris;  but 
their  adherents  made  an  effort  to  excite  an 
insurrection  in  the  city,  and  plundered  and 
destroyed  Marshal  d’Ancre’s  elegant  man- 
sion. The  riot  was  soon  quelled,  and  Mar- 
shal d’Ancre  returned  to  the  capital,  but 
his  insolence  soon  made  him  detested  by  all 
but  the  queen  mother.  Richelieu  was  re- 
warded for  his  services  against  the  Prince 
of  Conde  by  being  made  Secretary  of  State, 
in  November,  1616,  through  the  influence  of 
Marshal  d’Ancre,  who  still  congratulated 
himself  on  using  the  ambitious  prelate  as 
his  instrument. 

In  1616  Louis  XIII.  was  sixteen  years  of 
age,  and  he  was  beginning  to  chafe  under 
the  restraints  which  his  mother  and  her 
Italian  favorite  were  imposing  upon  him. 
The  young  king  thoroughly  despised  Mar- 
shal d’Ancre,  and  chose  the  Sieur  de  Lui- 
nes,  a young  man  of  pleasing  manners  and 
great  ambition,  as  his  confidant.  This  man, 
who  became  the  king’s  falconer,  had  an 
unbounded  influence  over  Louis  XIII.,  and 
sought  to  advance  his  own  fortunes  by 
prejudicing  the  young  king  against  Marshal 
d’Ancre,  who  had  also  quarreled  with  Rich- 
elieu, who  now  felt  sufficiently  powerful  to 
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separate  himself  from  the  party  of  the  queen 
and  her  Italian  favorite.  Thus  there  were 
two  parties  at  the  French  court,  led  by  the 
respective  favorites  of  the  king  and  his 
mother. 

The  Sieur  de  Luines  succeeded  so  well  in 
his  machinations  against  Marshal  d’Ancre 
that  the  young  king  had  the  marshal  ar- 
rested April  24,  1617.  The  marshal  having 
made  a slight  movement  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  an  effort  at  resistance,  he  was 
shot  down  by  the  royal  guard  while  on  his 
way  to  the  Louvre.  The  young  king,  who 
beheld  the  tragic  scene  from  a window  of  the 
Louvre,  cried  aloud:  “Thank  you,  good 
friends!  I am  now  a king!  ” 

The  populace  of  Paris  hailed  the  assassi- 
nation of  Marshal  d’Ancre  with  the  great- 
est delight  and  they  disinterred  his  body, 
dragged  it  through  the  streets,  and  burned 
it.  The  murdered  marshal’s  wife  was  tried 
on  a frivolous  charge  of  sorcery,  and  was 
executed  on  the  Place  de  GrCve.  The 
property  of  both  the  marshal  and  his  wife 
was  confiscated  and  conferred  upon  the 
young  king’s  favorite.  The  queen  mother, 
Mary  de  Medici,  was  arrested  on  the  day  of 
the  assassination  of  her  favorite,  and  was 
afterward  exiled  to  Blois;  while  Richelieu 
was  dismissed  to  his  bishopric  of  Lugon. 

The  Sieur  de  Luines  was  now  at  the  head 
of  affairs  in  France.  The  new  Council  of 
State,  like  the  old,  favored  the  House  of 
Hapsburg;  and  its  policy  hastened  the 
Thirty  Years’  War  in  Germany.  The 
king’s  favorite  sought  to  enrich  himself  and 
his  family.  He  was  created  a duke  and  a 
peer  of  France,  was  appointed  Governor  of 
the  Isle  de  France  and  of  Picardy,  and  re- 
ceived the  daughter  of  the  Duke  de  Mont- 
bazon  in  marriage.  Two  of  his  brothers 
were  likewise  made  dukes.  His  rapacity 
soon  made  him  universally  unpopular,  and 
the  discontented  French  nobles  gathered  at 
the  queen  mother’s  court  at  Blois,  which 
became  the  seat  of  a most  formidable  and 
resolute  opposition  to  King  Louis  XIII. 
and  his  favorite.  The  Duke  d’Epemon 
rescued  Mary  de  Medici  from  the  Castle  of 
Blois,  February  22,  1619,  and  conducted 


her  safely  into  the  province  of  AngoulCme. 

Louis  XIII.  and  his  favorite  were  seri- 
ously alarmed  at  the  imminence  of  civil 
war.  Conscious  of  his  inability  to  confront 
the  impending  storm,  the  Sieur  de  Luines 
appealed  to  Richelieu,  who  had  remained  in 
quiet  retirement,  awaiting  what  he  was 
aware  of  would  be  the  consequence  of  the 
kingly  favorite’s  effort  at  government. 
Richelieu  hastened  to  the  queen  mother’s 
court,  and  succeeded  in  effecting  a recon- 
ciliation between  her  and  her  son,  thus 
averting  the  danger  of  civil  war.  The 
Prince  of  CondC  was  liberated  from  the 
Bastile,  and  joined  the  party  of  the  king  and 
the  Sieur  de  Luines,  who  hoped  that  the  re- 
leased prince  would  prove  a valuable  ally 
against  the  queen  mother  and  her  party. 

In  1620  a dispute  arose  between  France 
and  Spain  concerning  the  Valtelline  terri- 
tory in  Northern  Italy.  This  long  and  nar- 
row valley,  watered  by  the  river  Adda,  and 
extending  from  Lake  Como  to  the  frontiers 
of  the  Tyrol,  had  formerly  been  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Dukes  of  Milan;  but  the 
last  of  the  Sforzas  had  ceded  it  to  the  Swiss 
canton  of  Grisons.  It  was  very  important 
to  the  Spaniards  during  the  wars  in  Ger- 
many, as  it  afforded  a passage  into  that 
country  from  Milan.  As  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Valtelline  were  Catholics  they  resisted 
the  dominion  of  the  Protestant  Swiss.  In 
July,  1620,  they  rose  against  their  Swiss 
rulers,  massacred  all  whom  they  got  into 
their  power,  and  solicited  protection  from 
the  neighboring  Spaniards.  The  Spaniards 
sent  troops  to  seize  all  the  fortresses  in  the 
valley.  The  French  government  made  a 
demand  upon  the  Spanish  court  that  the 
Spanish  troops  evacuate  the  Valtelline, 
and  a treaty  to  that  efleCt  was  signed  in  the 
spring  of  1621,  but  was  never  carried  into 
execution. 

King  Louis  XIII.  now  proceeded  to  an- 
nex the  little  Protestant  province  of  Bearn, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  to  the 
crown  of  France,  and  ordered  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  to  be  reestablished  therein. 
This  adtion  of  the  king  produced  a revolt  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  province,  whose  cause 
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was  quickly  espoused  by  the  Huguenots 
throughout  France.  The  king  mustered  an 
army  to  reduce  the  Huguenots  to  submis- 
sion, and  disgusted  the  entire  kingdom  by 
appointing  the  Sieur  de  Luines  to  the  office 
of  Constable  of  France. 

The  new  religious  war  in  France  com- 
menced in  the  spring  of  162 1,  The  Con- 
stable de  Luines  was  utterly  incompetent 
for  the  execution  of  the  task  imposed  upon 
him.  After  some  insignificant  successes  in 
Poitou,  he  besieged  Montauban,  the  chief 
fortress  of  the  Huguenots  in  the  province 
of  Languedoc,  where  his  incapacity  was 
completely  manifested.  Notwithstanding 
the  efforts  of  the  royal  army,  the  advance  of 
a Huguenot  force  under  the  Duke  de  Rohan 
forced  King  Louis  XIII.  to  raise  the  siege, 
after  he  had  lost  eight  thousand  of  his 
troops.  The  Constable  de  Luines  died  soon 
after  this  humiliation,  December  14,  1621, 
from  the  effedts  of  a malignant  fever;  his 
death  being  regretted  by  none,  not  even  by 
the  king. 

The  civil  and  religious  war  continued 
with  vigor  after  the  death  of  the  incompe- 
tent Constable  de  Luines;  and  in  1622  the 
Huguenots  experienced  a great  loss  in  the 
defection  of  Marshal  Lesdiguiferes,  one  of  the 
ablest  soldiers  of  the  time,  who  deserted  the 
Huguenot  cause,  embraced  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  was  made  Constable  of  France 
by  King  Louis  XIII.  The  revolt  was  crush- 
ed in  the  provinces  of  Languedoc  and  Gui- 
enne,  and  the  city  of  Montpellier  was  finally 
compelled  to  surrender  to  the  royal  army. 
By  the  Peace  of  Montpellier,  Odtober  19, 
1622,  the  Huguenots  surrendered  all  the 
fortified  towns  guaranteed  to  them  by  the 
previous  treaties,  excepting  the  strongholds 
of  Montauban  and  La  Rochelle. 

The  office  of  Prime  Minister  had  been 
made  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Constable 
de  Luines;  and  it  was  for  some  time  warmly 
contested  by  the  queen  mother,  Mary  de 
Medici,  and  the  Prince  of  Cond6.  Richelieu 
zealously  supported  the  queen  mother,  thus 
enabling  her  to  triumph  over  her  rival. 
Richelieu’s  genius  had  already  commenced 
making  itself  felt  in  the  royal  councils, 


and  his  ambition  became  manifest  to  all. 
Men  of  all  parties  in  France  felt  instinctively 
that  he  would  make  himself  master  of  France 
when  the  opportunity  presented  itself,  and 
all  united  in  an  effort  to  exclude  the  ambi- 
tious prelate  from  the  Council  of  State. 
Louis  XIII.  personally  disliked  Richelieu, 
and  long  refused  to  admit  him  to  any  share 
of  power;  but  the  young  king  finally  yielded 
to  his  mother’s  solicitations  by  fulfilling  the 
promise  which  he  had  made  to  Richelieu 
long  before,  and  accordingly  asked  the  Pope 
to  confer  a cardinal’s  hat  upon  Richelieu. 

His  Holiness,  Pope  Gregory  XV.,  created 
Richelieu  a cardinal  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Church,  September  5,  1622.  This  was  only 
a step  to  the  triumph  of  the  great  churchman 
and  statesman.  The  weakness  of  the  royal 
government  was  becoming  more  apparent 
daily,  and  the  ambitious  designs  of  Spain 
and  Austria  under  the  Hapsburgs  were 
causing  serious  alarm  in  France.  Louis 
XIII.  changed  his  Ministers  repeatedly,  but 
none  was  found  sufficiently  competent  to 
condu<5t  France  safely  through  the  perplex- 
ities in  which  she  was  involved;  and  the 
young  king  was  finally  obliged  to  heed  the 
urgent  solicitations  of  his  mother  by  sum- 
moning Cardinal  Richelieu  to  a place  in  the 
Council  of  State,  which  was  accordingly 
done  April  26,  1624. 

Louis  XIII.  had  intended  that  Cardinal 
Richelieu  should  only  hold  a subordinate 
position  in  the  Council  of  State,  but  the 
king  was  unable  to  prevent  the  genius  of 
the  great  cardinal-statesman  whom  he  had 
so  relu<5lantly  summoned  to  his  aid  from 
asserting  itself.  Before  Richelieu  had  been 
in  the  council  six  months  he  was  the  real 
ruler  of  France;  and  the  king,  the  court  and 
the  entire  nation  acknowledged  his  suprem- 
acy. He  infused  his  indomitable  energy 
into  every  branch  of  the  public  service,  and 
the  French  government  suddenly  acquired 
a strength  which  was  felt  throughout  the 
entire  kingdom. 

Cardinal  Richelieu  himself  alluded  to  the 
condition  of  France  when  he  came  into 
power  as  follows:  “I  may  say  with  truth 
that  at  the  time  of  my  entrance  upon  office 
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the  Huguenots  divided  the  power  of  the 
state  with  Your  Majesty;  that  the  great 
nobles  conducted  themselves  as  if  they  were 
not  your  subjects,  and  the  governors  of 
provinces  as  if  they  were  independent  sub- 
jedts  in  their  own  dominions.  Foreign  al- 
liances were  depreciated  and  misunderstood; 
private  interests  preferred  to  those  of  the 
state;  and,  in  a word,  the  ipajesty  of  the 
crown  was  degraded  to  such  a depth  of 
abasement  that  it  was  scarcely  to  be  recog- 
nized at  all/* 

From  the  moment  that  Richelieu  entered 
upon  the  office  of  Prime  Minister  of  France, 
he  pursued  a consistent  and  undeviating 
policy,  the  principal  objedts  of  which  were 
the  destruction  of  the  Huguenots  as  a polit- 
ical party,  the  firm  establishment  of  the 
royal  authority  over  the  nobility  of  France, 
and  the  reestablishment  of  French  ascen- 
dency in  Europe  by  the  systematic  humil- 
iation of  the  Austrian  House  of  Hapsburg. 

In  pursuance  of  his  policy,  Cardinal 
Richelieu  endeavored  to  weaken  the  Ger- 
man Empire  and  Spain  by  forming  an  alli- 
ance between  France  and  the  Protestant 
powers  of  Northern  Europe.  His  first  step 
was  the  negotiation  of  a marriage  between 
Charles,  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  King 
James  I.  of  England,  and  the  Princess  Hen- 
rietta Maria,  a sister  of  King  Louis  XIII. 
A match  which  had  previously  been  ar- 
ranged between  this  British  prince  and  a 
Spanish  infanta  was  broken  off,  and  the 
marriage  arranged  by  Richelieu  occurred  in 
May,  1625. 

Cardinal  Richelieu  furnished  the  German 
Protestants  with  funds,  and  permitted  them 
to  enlist  troops  in  France;  while  a French 
army  was  sent  into  the  Valtelline,  which 
was  held  by  the  Austrians  and  the  Spaniards, 
and  which  furnished  them  a dire<5t  com- 
munication between  Northern  Italy  and  the 
Tyrol.  A campaign  of  several  weeks  ended 
in  the  complete  expulsion  of  the  Austrian 
forces  from  the  Valtelline,  all  the  fortresses 
of  which  were  occupied  by  French  troops. 
Pope  Urban  VIII.  looked  with  open  dis- 
favor upon  Cardinal  Richelieu’s  attacks 
upon  the  principal  Catholic  powers  of  Eu- 
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rope,  and  protested  against  his  course;  but 
Richelieu  told  the  Pope  very  plainly  that, 
while  he  acknowledged  his  duties  as  a prince 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  his  first  al- 
legiance was  due  to  France,  whose  interests 
and  dignity  were  his  first  objedts  under  any 
and  all  circumstances. 

Cardinal  Richelieu  was  obliged  to  sus- 
pend the  operation  of  his  plans  against 
Austria,  in  consequence  of  an  unexpected 
revolt  of  the  Huguenots  under  the  Dukes  de 
Rohan  and  Soubise  in  the  summer  of  1625. 
Richelieu  proceeded  with  vigor  against  the 
Huguenot  rebels;  and,  with  the  aid  of  a fleet 
furnished  by  Protestant  England  and  Prot- 
estant Holland,  he  defeated  the  Huguenot 
fleet  off  La  Rochelle,  and  reduced  that  Hu- 
guenot stronghold  to  great  extremities. 

Richelieu  was  obliged  to  make  peace  with 
the  Huguenots  in  consequence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a formidable  conspiracy  against  his 
power  and  his  life;  and  in  February,  1626, 
the  Huguenots  were  granted  favorable  terms. 
In  March  of  the  same  year  a treaty  was 
made  with  Spain,  France  restoring  the  Val- 
telline to  the  Swiss  canton  of  the  Grisons, 
from  which  it  had  been  wrested  by  Spain 
and  Austria  in  1620.  Richelieu  was  sub- 
jected to  severe  censure  and  ridicule  for  his 
leniency  to  the  Huguenots  on  this  occasion, 
but  he  was  well  aware  that  the  time  had 
not  yet  come  for  the  success  of  his  plans. 

The  plot  against  Cardinal  Richelieu’s 
power  had  been  skillfully  organized  by 
Gaston,  Duke  of  Anjou,  the  only  brother 
of  King  Louis  XIII.,  and  included  many 
of  the  leading  nobles  of  France.  The  young 
queen  was  also  a party  to  it.  The  con- 
spirators intended  to  assassinate  the  cardi- 
nal-statesman at  his  country  seat,  and  to 
make  Gaston  his  successor  in  power.  Rich- 
elieu discovered  the  plot.  Gaston  betrayed 
his  confederates,  and  threw  himself  upon 
the  mercy  of  his  brother,  the  king,  who  re- 
warded Gaston's  treachery  by  making  him 
Duke  of  Orleans,  with  the  immense  reve- 
nues of  that  duchy;  but  the  other  conspir- 
ators were  beheaded  or  exiled.  The  young 
queen  was  summoned  before  the  Council  of 
State,  and  was  severely  reprimanded  for 
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her  share  in  the  conspiracy,  thus  increasing 
the  coldness  which  had  for  some  time  ex- 
isted between  herself  and  her  royal  hus- 
band. Thenceforth  the  queen  and  the  car- 
dinal-statesman were  avowed  enemies.  In 
consequence  of  this  conspiracy,  Richelieu’s 
power  became  more  firmly  established  than 
ever. 

In  1627  Cardinal  Richelieu  gave  a start- 
ling evidence  of  the  vigor  with  which  he  in- 
tended to  humble  the  French  nobles  by 
bringing  them  to  the  foot  of  the  throne.  A 
royal  ordinance  was  issued  against  duelling, 
which  had  become  a serious  evil  among  the 
gallants  of  the  French  court.  In  defiance 
of  this  royal  ordinance,  the  Counts  de 
Bouteville  and  Des  Chapelles  engaged  in  a 
desperate  encounter  in  the  Place  Royale  at 
Paris.  They  were  arrested  by  Richelieu’s 
order,  tried,  convidted,  and  beheaded  with  a 
grim  firmness  which  filled  the  entire  French 
nobility  with  terror. 

In  1627  the  Huguenots  of  La  Rochelle 
again  revolted,  and  this  time  England  sided 
with  the  Huguenots  against  King  Louis 
XIII.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  King  Charles  I.  of  Eng- 
land, had  conceived  a foolish  feeling  for  the 
queen  of  Louis  XIII.;  and  Richelieu  ex- 
posed and  ridiculed  this.  For  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  revenge  upon  the  cardinal- 
statesman  of  France,  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham induced  the  English  king  to  aid  the 
Huguenots.  The  Huguenot  cause  was 
popular  in  England,  and  the  Huguenots 
might  have  derived  some  advantage  from 
this  alliance  had  a more  popular  leader  than 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  been  chosen  to 
lead  the  English  fleet  of  one  hundred  vessels 
and  the  English  land  force  sent  to  the  relief 
of  La  Rochelle  in  July,  1627. 

Cardinal  Richelieu  had  in  the  meantime 
made  extraordinary  exertions  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  La  Rochelle.  With  a splendidly 
equipped  and  powerful  army  he  laid  siege 
to  the  Huguenot  stronghold,  and  proved 
himself  an  able  general  as  well  as  a great 
statesman.  The  Huguenots  made  a heroic 
defense,  but  the  English  fleet  which  at- 
tempted to  relieve  the  beleaguered  strong- 


hold was  defeated  with  great  loss.  The 
Duke  of  Buckingham  then  sailed  back  to 
England,  thus  leaving  the  Huguenotsto  de- 
fend their  stronghold  single-handed  against 
the  royal  forces  of  France. 

Richelieu  closely  invested  La  Rochelle  by 
land,  and  constructed  a mole  across  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor,  which  he  fortified, 
thus  cutting  off*  relief  for  the  city  by  sea. 
Two  English  fleets  sent  to  the  relief  of  the 
starving  Huguenots  of  La  Rochelle  were 
unable  to  enter  the  harbor  on  account  of 
the  barrier  which  Richelieu  had  eredted 
there,  and  consequently  retired.  After  a 
siege  of  fifteen  months,  during  which  half 
of  the  inhabitants  perished  from  famine, 
and  during  which  the  Huguenot  garrison 
was  reduced  to  less  than  two  hundred  men, 
La  Rochelle  surrendered  to  Richelieu,  Octo- 
ber 28,  1628. 

The  triumphant  cardinal-statesman  used 
his  vidlory  with  moderation.  He  declared 
that  the  age  of  persecution  for  conscience 
sake  had  gone  by,  and  that  the  king  had 
waged  war  upon  the  people  of  La  Rochelle 
not  as  Huguenots  but  as  rebels.  He  con- 
firmed the  people  of  the  conquered  town  in 
the  exercise  of  their  religion,  but  punished 
them  for  their  rebellion  by  depriving  them 
of  their  political  rights  and  destroying  the 
fortifications  of  the  city.  Montauban,  the 
last  Huguenot  stronghold,  surrendered  in 
August,  1629;  and  the  Huguenots  ceased 
to  exist  as  a political  party. 

Spain  took  advantage  of  Richelieu’s  civil 
war  with  the  Huguenots  to  try  to  injure 
France  in  Italy  by  driving  the  Duke  de 
Nevers,  a French  nobleman,  from  the  duch- 
ies of  Mantua  and  Montferrat,  to  which  he 
had  just  succeeded.  After  the  capture  of 
La  Rochelle,  Cardinal  Richelieu  induced 
King  Louis  XIII.  to  lead  a French  army 
of  thirty-six  thousand  men  across  the  Alps 
into  Italy,  in  March,  1629,  to  aid  the  Duke 
of  Mantua  and  Montferrat.  Charles  Em- 
manuel the  Great,  Duke  of  Savoy,  who 
was  an  enemy  of  France,  was  forced  to 
make  a treaty  of  peace;  and  the  Spaniards 
were  compelled  to  relinquish  their  designs 
upon  Mantua  and  Montferrat. 
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No  sooner  had  the  French  recrossed  the 
Alps  than  the  Spaniards  and  the  Austrians 
again  invaded  Mantua  and  occupied  the 
territory  of  the  Grisons.  The  Duke  of 
Savoy  entered  into  a secret  alliance  with 
the  Spaniards  and  the  Austrians,  and  pre- 
pared to  prevent  the  French  army  from 
passing  through  his  territory  into  Italy. 
Cardinal  Richelieu  received  the  chief  corii- 
mand  of  the  French  army,  and  appointed 
Marshals  Bassompierre  and  Schomberg  as 
his  lieutenants.  He  marched  rapidly  into 
Savoy,  took  Pignerol  after  a siege  of  three 
days,  and  also  captured  a number  of  other 
fortresses  in  the  duchy.  The  French  forces 
soon  overran  Savoy  and  the  marquisate  of 
Saluces,  so  that  the  allies  were  obliged  to 
make  peace. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Cherasco,  in  April, 
1631,  the  Austrians  evacuated  Mantua,  and 
the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  of  Germany  in- 
vested the  Duke  de  Nevers  with  the  duchy. 
Victor  Amadeus  I.,  Duke  of  Savoy,  was 
forced  to  cede  Pignerol  and  two  other  for- 
tresses to  France.  One  of  the  most  promi- 
nent negotiators  of  this  treaty  was  Giulio 
Mazarini,  then  an  agent  of  Pope  Urban 
VIII.  at  the  ducal  court  of  Savoy,  and 
afterward  so  famous  in  French  history  as 
Cardinal  Mazarin. 

Though  Richelieu  was  successful  against 
the  enemies  of  France,  he  now  found  him- 
self surrounded  by  personal  enemies,  and 
numerous  plots  were  formed  against  him. 
King  Louis  XIII.  was  attacked  with  a 
dangerous  illness  at  Lyons,  while  on  his 
way  to  join  the  French  army  in  Italy.  The 
queen-mother,  Mary  de  Medici,  had  become 
an  enemy  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  because 
she  found  that  she  could  not  rule  him,  as 
she  before  supposed  that  she  could.  She  took 
advantage  of  the  king’s  illness  to  extort  a 
promise  from  him  that  he  would  dismiss  the 
great  cardinal-statesman  from  office.  Louis 
XIII.  consented  on  condition  that  no  step 
should  be  taken  against  Richelieu  until  the 
termination  of  the  war  in  Italy.  When  the 
king  recovered  his  health  he  manifested  a 
reludtance  to  deprive  himself  and  his  king- 
dom of  the  services  of  his  great  Prime  Min- 


ister; but  the  clamors  of  his  wife,  his  mother 
and  his  courtiers  for  the  dismissal  of  the 
cardinal-statesman  became  louder  daily. 

In  the  meantime  Cardinal  Richelieu  re- 
turned to  court,  and  finally  he  quarreled 
with  the  queen  mother  in  the  king’s  pres- 
ence. Louis  XIII.  ended  the  quarrel  by 
leaving  the  palace  and  proceeding  to  Ver- 
sailles. The  entire  court  now  considered 
the  great  Prime  Minister’s  ruin  inevitable, 
and  his  enemies  openly  manifested  their 
exultation.  The  cardinal-statesman  him- 
self was  confident  that  he  would  be  dis- 
graced, and  was  surprised  when  he  received 
a summons  to  meet  the  king  at  Versailles. 
Louis  XIII.  received  Richelieu  very  cor- 
dially, assuring  him  that  he  would  not  listen 
to  any  charges  against  him,  and  that  he 
would  remove  from  court  all  who  were  able 
or  disposed  to  injure  him  or  thwart  his  plans. 
The  day  upon  which  these  events  occurred 
— November  11,  1630 — is  still  known  in 
France  as  The  Day  of  Dupes. 

Cardinal  Richelieu  now  proceeded  to  take 
vigorous  adtion  against  those  who  had 
sought  to  injure  him,  causing  Marshal  de 
Marillac  to  be  executed  on  a charge  of  pecu- 
lation, and  banishing  his  brother,  the  keeper 
of  the  seals,  to  Chateaudun. 

Richelieu  then  tried  to  persuade  King 
Louis  XIII.  that  there  could  be  no  peace  at 
court  until  the  queen  mother  was  compelled 
to  cease  her  plottings.  The  king  was  very 
much  averse  to  adopt  any  stringent  meas- 
ures against  his  mother;  but  a fresh  rebellion 
of  his  brother  Gaston,  Duke  of  Orleans,  in 
1631,  said  to  have  been  instigated  by  Mary 
de  Medici,  induced  Louis  XIII.  to  take  a 
decisive  step  against  her.  She  was  ban- 
ished from  court  and  sent  to  Compi&gne. 
Several  days  afterward  the  king  ordered  her 
to  retire  to  Moulins.  She  refused  to  obey 
her  son’s  order,  and  fled  across  the  north- 
eastern frontier  of  France  to  the  Spanish 
rulers  at  Brussels.  This  step  was  fatal  to 
her,  as  Louis  XIII.  sternly  refused  to  per- 
mit her  to  return  to  France;  and  she  died 
in  exile  at  Cologne  in  1642,  the  very  year 
of  Richelieu’s  death. 

The  rebellion  of  Gaston,  Duke  of  Or- 
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leans,  was  suppressed,  his  estates  were  con- 
fiscated, and  he  took  refuge  in  Lorraine; 
but,  as  he  was  denied  shelter  in  that  prov- 
ince, he  fled  to  Brussels.  His  followers 
were  imprisoned  or  exiled.  The  king’s 
brother  continued  his  plottings  at  Brussels, 
and  induced  a number  of  discontented  French 
nobles  to  join  in  his  schemes,  among  them 
the  Duke  de  Montmorenci,  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  men  in  France.  Gaston  invaded 
France  with  a small  force  in  1632,  but  his 
army  was  defeated  by  the  royal  troops,  and 
he  was  again  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  ex- 
ile. The  saddest  result  of  this  unhappy 
insurrection  was  the  execution  of  Duke 
Henry  de  Montmorenci,  who  was  beheaded 
at  Toulouse,  October  30,  1632. 

The  Thirty  Years’  War  in  Germany  had 
now  been  in  progress  for  more  than  a de- 
cade. In  accordance  with  his  policy  for 
weakening  the  Austrian  House  of  Haps- 
burg,  Richelieu  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  King  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden 
in  1631,  as  already  noticed;  promising  him 
an  annual  subsidy  of  four  hundred  thousand 
crowns,  and  thus  openly  taking  sides  with 
the  German  Protestants  against  their  Em- 
peror and  the  Catholic  League  of  Germany. 

After  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  in 
the  moment  of  vicftory  on  the  bloody  field 
of  Lutzen  in  1632,  Richelieu  renewed  his 
alliance  with  Sweden  by  a treaty  with  the 
Swedish  Chancellor,  Axel  Oxenstiern.  The 
vidtory  of  the  German  imperialists  at  Nord- 
lingen  in  September,  1634,  appeared  to  es- 
tablish the  success  of  the  Emperor  Ferdi- 
nand II. ; but  Richelieu  went  about  vigor- 
ously to  neutralize  its  effects.  Accordingly, 
under  her  great  Prime  Minister’s  direction, 
France  concluded  treaties  of  alliance  with 
Sweden,  Holland,  the  Protestant  princes  of 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  the  Duke  of 
Savoy;  France  agreeing  to  put  four  large 
armies  in  the  field,  numbering  in  the  ag- 
gregate one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
men. 

The  events  of  the  next  three  years  were 
unfavorable  to  France.  In  1636  the  Ger- 
man imperial  army  advanced  into  the 
French  province  of  Picardy  and  seriously 
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menaced  Paris,  but  the  imperialists  were 
finally  obliged  to  retire  with  considerable 
loss.  In  1638  the  tide  turned  in  favor 
of  the  French.  Duke  Bernhard  of  Saxe- 
Weimar,  who  had  entered  the  service  of 
France,  captured  several  fortresses  on  the 
Upper  Rhine,  and  defeated  the  German  im- 
perial army  at  Rheinfeld,  March  3,  1638. 
In  December  of  the  same  year  he  captured 
the  strong  fortress  of  Breisach  after  a siege 
of  six  months.  The  events  of  1639  were 
also  favorable  to  the  French;  and,  after  the 
death  of  Duke  Bernhard  of  Saxe-Weimar, 
Richelieu  annexed  Alsace  to  France.  In 
Italy  the  French  under  the  Count  d’Har- 
court  defeated  the  German  imperalists  in 
Piedmont,  overran  that  country,  and  cap- 
tured Turin  in  September,  1640,  after  a 
siege  of  more  than  four  months.  In  the 
same  year  the  French  drove  the  Spaniards 
from  Artois  and  annexed  that  province  to 
the  crown  of  France. 

In  the  meantime  Cardinal  Richelieu’s 
good  fortune  did  not  desert  him.  He  dis- 
covered a secret  correspondence  between 
the  queen  and  the  Spaniards  at  Brussels, 
and  the  queen  was  so  terrified  by  the 
discovery  of  her  offense  that  she  confessed 
her  fault  to  Richelieu  and  signed  a sol- 
emn pledge  never  to  commit  a similar 
offense.  The  cardinal-statesman  sought  to 
bring  about  a reconciliation  between  Louis 
XIII.  and  his  queen,  in  which  he  succeeded 
to  the  satisfa<5tion  of  both  husband  and 
wife.  The  royal  couple  had  been  married 
for  over  twenty  years,  but  thus  far  had  no 
children.  Anne  now  gave  birth  to  a son 
at  the  palace  of  St.  Germains,  September  5, 
1638,  who  became  the  heir  to  the  French 
throne. 

Richelieu  had  selected  the  gay  and  brill- 
iant Marquis  of  Cinq-Mars  as  the  king’s 
companion;  but  when  the  cardinal-statesman 
endeavored  to  check  this  nobleman’s  am- 
bitious schemes  the  marquis  organized  a 
formidable  conspiracy  against  Richelieu, 
and  began  a treasonable  correspondence 
with  the  Spaniards.  Richelieu  detected 
this  conspiracy,  and  procured  a copy  of  the 
treaty  which  the  conspirators  had  made  with 
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Spain.  The  Marquis  of  Cinq-Mars  was  ar- 
rested, along  with  De  Thou,  another  con- 
spirator; and  both  were  executed  at  Lyons, 
September  12,  1642. 

In  the  same  year  the  French  took  Perpig- 
nan from  the  Spaniards,  thus  completing 
the  conquest  of  the  province  of  Roussillon, 
which  was  annexed  to  France.  The  prin- 
cipality of  Sedan  also  became  one  of  the 
possessions  of  the  French  crown,  having 
been  confiscated  as  a penalty  imposed  on 
the  Duke  of  Bouillon  for  his  complicity  in 
the  plot  of  the  Marquis  of  Cinq-Mars. 

Cardinal  Richelieu  was  now  at  the  height 
of  his  power  and  greatness.  He  was  su- 
preme in  France,  and  had  made  his  country 
great  at  home  and  feared  abroad.  He  had 
given  his  king  the  first  place  in  France,  and 
had  given  France  the  first  place  in  Europe. 
He  had  humbled  the  Huguenots  and  the 
French  nobles  at  home,  and  had  humiliated 
the  proud  House  of  Hapsburg  and  all  the 
other  foreign  enemies  of  France;  but  all 
this  time  he  was  sinking  under  a mortal 
disease,  and  he  died  December  4,  1642,  in 
the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Richelieu  was  a great  patron  of  science 
and  literature,  and  many  scientific  and  lit- 
erary institutions  in  France  date  from  his 
time.  He  founded  the  French  Academy  in 
1635,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
French  language  and  the  literary  taste  of 
the  French  people. 

Louis  XIII.,  who  owed  his  proud  posi- 
tion in  France  and  Europe  entirely  to  Rich- 
elieu’s able  statesmanship  and  diplomacy, 
coldly  remarked  upon  hearing  of  his  great 
Prime  Minister’s  death:  “There  is  a great 
politician  gone.”  The  only  change  which 
the  king  made  in  the  Ministry  selected  by 
Richelieu  was  to  assign  a seat  in  the  Council 
of  State  to  the  Italian  Cardinal  Mazarin. 

In  less  than  six  months  King  Louis 
XIII.  followed  his  great  Prime  Minister  to 
the  grave,  dying  at  the  palace  of  St.  Ger- 
mains, May  14,  1643,  on  the  anniversary  of 
his  illustrious  father’s  assassination,  having 
thus  reigned  exadtly  thirty- three  years,  A. 
D.  1610-1643.  Louis  XIII.  left  the  re- 
gency for  his  little  son  and  successor,  Louis 


XIV.,  to  his  widow,  Anne  of  Austria,  and 
appointed  his  brother,  Gaston,  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, to  the  office  of  Lieutenant-General  of 
the  kingdom.  The  king’s  will  also  appoint- 
ed a Council  of  State,  consisting  of  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  the  Prince  of  Conde,  the  Chan- 
cellor Seguier,  and  Chavigny  and  Bouthil- 
lier,  Secretaries  of  State. 

As  soon  as  the  queen  mother,  Anne  of 
Austria,  was  confirmed  in  the  regency  she 
dismissed  the  Council  of  Regency  and  made 
Mazarin  her  Prime  Minister — a selection 
which  surprised  all  parties,  as  Mazarin  had 
been  the  faithful  subordinate  of  Richelieu, 
her  old  enemy.  But  the  choice  was  good, 
as  Mazarin  was  a man  of  great  genius;  and, 
as  Louis  XIV.  was  not  yet  five  years  old, 
the  queen-regent  very  well  knew  that  she 
would  need  a competent  adviser  during  her 
little  son’s  long  minority,  and  she  therefore 
selected  the  one  best  adapted  to  the  position. 

Cardinal  Mazarin’s  policy  and  aims  w’ere 
the  same  as  those  of  his  illustrious  prede- 
cessor, Richelieu,  and  he  prosecuted  the  war 
against  Austria  and  Spain  with  great  vigor. 
The  German  imperialists  resumed  hostili- 
ties immediately  upon  Richelieu’s  death  ; 
while  the  Spanish  forces  from  the  Nether- 
lands laid  siege  to  the  fortress  of  Rocroi, 
but  were  decisively  defeated  by  the  French 
under  the  Duke  d’Enghien  in  the  battle  of 
Rocroi,  May  19,  1643. 

The  French  arms  in  Germany,  under 
Marshal  Turenne  and  the  Duke  d’Enghien, 
defeated  the  imperialists  at  Nordlingen, 
August  7,  1645.  The  Duke  d’Enghien, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Dutch  fleet  under 
Admiral  Van  Tromp,  took  the  important 
sea-port  of  Dunkirk,  on  the  North  Sea, 
from  the  Spaniards,  in  October,  1646.  The 
Duke  d’Enghien  returned  to  France  in  1647, 
and  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Prince  of  Cond6 
upon  his  father’s  death  about  the  same  time. 

Cardinal  Mazarin,  who  dreaded  the  new 
Prince  of  Condi’s  influence  at  court,  sent 
the  great  general  to  Catalonia  to  aid  the  re- 
volted Catalans  against  the  Spaniards.  The 
Prince  of  Condd  laid  siege  to  Lerida  in  May, 
1647;  but  he  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege, 
in  spite  of  his  great  genius;  whereupon  he 
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returned  to  France  in  utter  disgust,  and 
bitterly  reproached  Mazarin  for  failing  to 
sustain  him.  Mazarin  was  profuse  in  his 
excuses,  and  immediately  appointed  the 
Prince  of  Cond6  to  the  command  of  the 
French  army  in  Flanders.  The  great  gen- 
eral took  the  town  of  Ypres  in  May,  1648, 
drove  the  German  imperial  troops  out  of 
the  French  province  of  Picardy,  and  de- 
feated the  imperial  army  under  Archduke 
Leopold  at  Lens,  in  Artois,  August,  1648. 

In  the  meantime  the  French  arms  under 
Marshal  Turenne  also  triumphed  in  Ger- 
many. In  1648  Turenne,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Swedes,  defeated  the  German  im- 
perial army  under  the  Italian  general  Mon- 
tecuculi  near  Augsburg,  and  would  have 
marched  upon  Vienna  had  he  not  been  pre- 
vented by  a sudden  rise  of  the  river  Inn. 

The  successes  of  the  French  arms,  par- 
ticularly the  victory  at  Lens,  hastened  the 
peace  negotiations,  which  had  been  in  prog- 
ress for  five  years,  to  a conclusion  ; and  the 
Treaty  of  Westphalia,  October  24,  1648, 
ended  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  as  already 
noticed.  This  famous  treaty  was  highly 
advantageous  to  France,  which  received  all 
of  Alsace  except  Strasburg,  thus  extend- 
ing her  eastern  frontier  to  the  Rhine.  The 
town  of  Breisach,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Rhine,  was  ceded  to  France ; while  the 
fortress  of  Philipsburg  was  to  be  garrisoned 
by  French  troops.  The  three  bishoprics  of 
Toul,  Verdun  and  Metz  were  confirmed  to 
France,  in  whose  possession  they  had  now 
been  for  almost  a century;  and  the  duchy 
of  Lorraine  was  also  virtually  ceded  to 
France  by  being  left  to  her  until  an  ami- 
cable arrangement  could  be  effected  with 
its  dispossessed  duke.  France  also  obtained 
the  fortress  of  Pignerol  in  Piedmont. 

Thus  the  Thirty  Years’  War  had  been, 
on  the  whole,  favorable  to  France.  The 
power  of  the  Austrian  House  of  Hapsburg 
had  been  humbled,  and  the  Germa no- Ro- 
man Empire  was  practically  destroyed, 
while  France  had  become  the  leading  power 
of  Europe.  France  and  Spain,  however, 
did  not  come  to  terms;  and  the  war  between 
them  lasted  eleven  years  longer. 


In  the  very  year  that  the  Thirty  Years* 
War  closed,  France  began  to  be  distracted 
by  serious  internal  troubles.  Cardinal  Maz- 
arin’s  rapacity  and  misgovemment,  which 
had  full  sway  in  consequence  of  his  com- 
plete influence  over  the  queen-regent,  Anne 
of  Austria,  was  rapidly  involving  the  French 
kingdom  in  serious  financial  embarrass- 
ments, which  eventually  brought  on  a dis- 
astrous civil  war.  Richelieu  had  left  a full 
treasury,  but  the  resources  which  he  had  so 
carefully  husbanded  were  soon  squandered 
by  Mazarin,  and  recourse  was  had  to  the 
most  oppressive  and  obnoxious  expedients 
in  order  to  meet  the  enormous  expenses  of 
the  war  and  the  extravagance  of  the  court. 

An  impost  levied  upon  all  merchandise 
brought  into  Paris  for  sale  by  land  or  water, 
and  levied  upon  all  classes  indiscriminately, 
encountered  serious  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  thus  arraying 
that  tribunal  in  direCt  antagonism  to  the 
French  crown.  The  quarrel  increased  in 
bitterness  daily;  and  finally  the  court  was 
guilty  of  a serious  error  in  taking  advantage 
of  the  rejoicings  which  greeted  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  great  French  victory  at  Lens, 
to  arrest  three  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the 
opposition  in  the  Parliament  of  Paris — 
Blancmesnil,  Broussel  and  .Charton. 

The  populace  of  Paris  had  sided  with  the 
Parliament  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
troubles,  and  when  the  three  popular  lead- 
ers were  arrested  the  Parisians  rose  in  open 
revolt  against  the  government  and  barri- 
caded the  principal  streets;  while  an  angry 
mob  surrounded  the  Palais  Royal,  demand- 
ing the  release  of  Broussel,  who  was  ex- 
tremely popular.  The  Cardinal  de  Retz, 
Archbishop  Coadjutor  of  Paris,  represented 
to  the  queen  mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  the 
danger  of  the  situation,  and  urged  her  to 
comply  with  the  popular  demand  by  releas- 
ing Broussel;  but  the  queen  mother  refused 
to  release  the  popular  leader,  and  troops 
were  marched  into  the  Palais  Royal  to  pro- 
tect the  court. 

Cardinal  de  Retz  joined  the  rebels  when 
the  queen-regent  refused  to  take  his  advice, 
and  became  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the 
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insurrection.  The  next  day,  August  27, 
1648,  the  outbreak  showed  such  vigor,  and 
such  alarming  signs  of  spreading,  that  the 
queen-regent  released  the  arrested  members 
of  the  Parliament  of  Paris;  and  they  re- 
turned to  the  city  the  next  day  amid  the  re- 
joicings of  the  populace.  The  affair  ap- 
peared settled  for  the  time,  but  the  trouble 
had  only  really  commenced,  so  that  August 
27,  1648,  may  be  considered  the  date  of  the 
beginning  of  the  four  years’  civil  war  known 
as  the  War  of  the  Frond! . 

Order  appeared  to  be  restored  outwardly; 
but  the  Parliament  of  Paris  proved  so  in- 
solent and  unmanageable  that  the  queen- 
regent  retired  from  Paris  with  the  boy  king 
and  Cardinal  Mazarin,  and  went  to  Rueil. 
The  intervention  of  the  Prince  of  CondC 
brought  about  a reconciliation  between  the 
queen-regent  and  the  Parliament  of  Paris  in 
October,  1648,  Anne  of  Austria  granting  the 
demands  of  the  Parliament  unconditionally. 
The  queen-regent  shed  tears  while  signing 
this  document,  which  she  declared  to  be  the 
suicide  of  the  royal  authority  in  France. 

Soon  afterward  the  Prince  of  CondC  be- 
came disgusted  with  the  arrogance  and  in- 
subordination of  the  Parisian  populace,  and 
offered  his  services  to  the  court  to  reduce 
them  to  submission.  He  collected  an  army 
of  eight  thousand  men  near  Paris;  and  the 
queen-regent,  the  boy  king  and  the  rest  of 
the  royal  family,  accompanied  by  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  secretly  retired  from  Paris  to  St. 
Germains,  January  6,  1649.  At  the  same 
time  a royal  order  was  issued  commanding 
the  Parliament  of  Paris  to  transfer  its  sit- 
tings to  Montargis.  The  Parliament  refused 
to  obey  this  command,  at  the  same  time  de- 
nouncing Cardinal  Mazarin  as  a public 
enemy,  and  demanding  his  banishment 
from  France. 

Many  of  the  leading  nobles  of  France  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  FrondC,  which  was 
likewise  sustained  by  most  of  the  provincial 
parliaments  of  the  kingdom  There  was 
fighting  between  the  troops  of  the  Prince  of 
CondC  and  the  forces  of  the  Parliament  of 
Paris  near  that  city,  but  the  cause  of  the 
Fronde  gained  strength  daily.  Marshal  Tu- 


renne  joined  the  FrondC,  thus  furnishing 
the  popular  party  with  a great  military 
leader  able  to  cope  with  the  Prince  of  CondC 
on  the  royal  side.  The  rebels  were  also 
promised  assistance  by  the  Archduke  Leo- 
pold, the  Governor  of  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands. 

The  court  now  desired  peace,  and  Mazarin 
negotiated  a treaty  with  a deputation  from 
the  Parliament  of  Paris  headed  by  the  pres- 
ident MolC,  at  Rueil,  March  11,  1649.  The 
conditions  of  the  treaty  were  not  as  favor- 
able as  the  Parliament  had  desired,  and  that 
body  at  first  refused  to  register  it.  The  in- 
furiated mob  of  Paris  threatened  to  assassi- 
nate MolC  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Parliamentary  deputation  which  had  nego- 
tiated the  treaty.  By  modifying  some  of 
the  most  objectionable  provisions  of  the 
treaty,  Cardinal  Mazarin  secured  its  accept- 
ance by  the  Parliament  of  Paris.  He  like- 
wise gained  over  the  leading  officers  of  Mar- 
shal Turenne’s  army,  who  deserted  the 
marshal  and  espoused  the  cause  of  the  court 
Thereupon  Marshal  Turenne  retired  into 
Holland,  thus  leaving  the  FrondC  without  a 
competent  military  leader.  The  court  re- 
turned to  Paris  in  August,  1649. 

The  Prince  of  CondC,  who  presumed 
upon  the  great  services  which  he  had  ren- 
dered the  state,  now  endeavored  to  secure 
control  of  the  entire  power  of  the  govern- 
ment. His  insolence  and  insubordination 
became  so  intolerable  that  the  queen-regent 
and  Cardinal  Mazarin  resolved  to  arrest 
him.  The  Prince  of  CondC,  and  also  his 
brother,  the  Prince  of  Conti,  and  his 
brother-in-law,  the  Duke  de  Longueville 
were  arrested  in  the  council  chamber  Jan- 
uary 18,  1650,  and  were  imprisoned  in  the 
Castle  of  Vincennes.  The  partisans  of  the 
Prince  of  CondC  thereupon  rose  in  arms 
against  the  court.  The  province  of  Bur- 
gundy, of  which  he  was  governor,  openly 
revolted  ; and  the  Duchess  de  Longueville 
excited  outbreaks  in  Normandy,  of  which 
province  her  husband  was  governor.  The 
city  of  Bordeaux  took  up  arms  for  the 
Prince  of  CondC,  placing  itself  under  the 
orders  of  the  fearless  and  devoted  Princess 
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of  Condd,  the  niece  of  Cardinal  Richelieu. 

The  royal  troops  soon  restored  tranquillity 
in  Normandy,  and  soon  also  reduced  Bur- 
gundy to  submission.  Bordeaux  was  forced 
to  surrender,  after  a siege,  during  which 
the  Princess  of  Condd  displayed  the  great- 
est heroism.  The  princess  and  her  parti- 
sans were  permitted  to  retire  peaceably  to 
their  estates,  but  the  court  resolutely  re- 
fused her  petition  for  the  release  of  her  hus- 
band and  his  fellow-captives.  Marshal  Tu- 
renne,  who  had  been  joined  by  a Spanish 
force,  won  some  important  successes  in  the 
province  of  Picardy;  but  he  was  thoroughly 
defeated  near  Rhetel  by  the  Marshal  du 
Plessis-Praslin,  December  15,  1650,  where- 
upon he  fled  into  the  province  of  Lorraine 
with  a few  followers. 

The  triumph  of  the  court  now  appeared 
complete;  but  a readtion  set  in  at  Paris  in 
favor  of  the  imprisoned  princes,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  original  Fronds  headed  a co- 
alition against  Cardinal  Mazarin.  The 
Parliament  of  Paris  demanded  the  banish- 
ment of  the  cardinal-statesman,  who  became 
so  terrified  by  the  strength  of  the  opposi- 
tion that  he  fled  secretly  to  Havre,  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1651.  The  queen-regent  prepared 
to  follow  him  with  the  boy  king;  but  she  was 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  leaders  of 
the  Frondd,  who  insisted  upon  entering  the 
palace  to  satisfy  themselves  of  the  presence 
of  the  court. 

In  the  meantime  Cardinal  Mazarin  has- 
tened to  Havre  and  ordered  the  release  of  the 
captive  princes,  hoping  to  gain  their  support 
by  his  promptness;  but  they  treated  him 
coldly,  and  hastened  to  Paris  after  their  lib- 
eration. The  cardinal-statesman  retired  to 
Bruhl,  in  the  territory  of  Cologne,  whence 
he  maintained  a correspondence  with  the 
queen-regent,  by  which  he  continued  to  di- 
redt  the  affairs  of  state  in  France. 

The  Prince  of  Condd  expedted  to  find 
himself  supreme  in  power  when  he  returned 
to  Paris;  but  he  discovered  that  the  queen- 
regent  was  still  bitterly  hostile  to  him,  and 
that  the  leaders  of  the  Frondd  were  disin- 
clined to  acknowledge  his  authority.  The 
queen-regent  finally  brought  matters  to  a 


crisis  by  accusing  him  before  the  Parliament 
of  Paris  of  being  guilty  of  a treasonable 
correspondence  with  the  Spaniards.  The 
Prince  of  Condd  was  so  enraged  by  this  ac- 
cusation that  he  hastened  to  his  province  of 
Guienne,  where  he  headed  an  open  armed 
rebellion  against  the  court. 

The  queen-regent  now  declared  her  son 
of  age,  and  accordingly  young  Louis  XIV. 
took  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  army  de- 
signed to  take  the  field  against  the  Prince 
of  Condd.  Cardinal  Mazarin  now  boldly 
returned  to  Paris  and  rejoined  the  court; 
and  Marshal  Turenne,  who  had  made  his 
peace  with  the  court,  was  assigned  a com- 
mand in  the  royal  army. 

A desultory  warfare  followed  without  any 
decisive  result  for  either  party;  and  late  in 
the  spring  of  1652  both  armies — the  royalists 
under  Marshal  Turenne,  and  the  Frondeurs 
under  the  Prince  of  Condd — marched  to 
Paris,  which  had  not  yet  pronounced  for 
either  party.  A desperate  battle  was  fought 
in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  July  2,  1652, 
which  was  decided  by  Mademoiselle  de 
Montpensier,  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  who  caused  the  cannon  of  the  Bas- 
tile  to  open  fire  upon  the  royal  forces  at  the 
critical  moment.  Thereupon  the  citizens 
threw  open  the  Porte  St.  Antoine,  thus  al- 
lowing the  army  of  the  Prince  of  Condd  to 
enter  the  city.  Marshal  Turenne,  who  had 
felt  confident  of  vidtory,  then  retreated  to 
St.  Denis. 

The  Prince  of  Condd  was  master  of  Paris 
for  some  time,  and  it  appeared  that  the  cap- 
ital was  about  to  fully  espouse  the  cause  of 
the  Frondd;  but  the  fickle  Parisians  sud- 
denly changed  sides  and  commenced  treat- 
ing with  the  youthful  king.  The  Prince  of 
Condd  found  his  influence  wholly  destroyed 
by  the  trickery  of  the  Cardinal  de  Retz;  and 
he  accordingly  retired  from  Paris  in  utter 
disgust  in  Odtober,  1652,  and  joined  the 
Spanish  army  under  the  Duke  of  Lorraine. 

Louis  XIV.  and  his  mother,  escorted  by 
Marshal  Turenne’s  army,  entered  Paris  sev- 
eral days  afterward,  amid  the  rejoicings  of 
the  populace,  and  occupied  the  Louvre. 
The  young  king  granted  a general  amnes- 
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ty,  from  which,  the  Prince  of  CondC,  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort  and  several  other  leaders 
of  the  Fronds  were  specially  excepted.  The 
Prince  of  CondC  was  condemned  to  death  as 
a traitor.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  ordered 
to  retire  to  Blois,  where  he  died  in  1660. 
The  Cardinal  de  Retz,  who  had  been  the 
most  aCtive  man  in  France  in  fomenting  the 
troubles,  was  imprisoned  in  Vincennes.  He 
was  afterward  liberated  from  prison,  but  the 
rest  of  his  life  was  passed  in  obscurity. 

Thus  ended  the  civil  wars  of  the  Fronds, 
which  had  agitated  France  for  four  years, 
A.  D.  1648-1652.  It  was  the  final  strug- 
gle of  the  feudal  nobility  of  France  against 
absolute  royal  power.  It  had  produced  the 
greatest  discomfort  and  even  a&ual  priva- 
tion upon  the  royal  family  of  France,  and 
its  effeCt  was  to  confirm  Louis  XIV.  in  his 
ideas  of  despotic  rule.  The  French  nobles 
utterly  failed  in  their  efforts  to  limit  the 
royal  power,  and  the  failure  of  the  revolt 
enabled  the  young  king  to  ereCt  an  abso- 
lute monarchy  in  France. 

As  the  civil  war  of  the  FrondC  was  now 
ended,  Cardinal  Mazarin  was  able  to  direCt 
his  attention  to  the  war  with  Spain.  The 
Spaniards  had  profited  greatly  by  the  in- 
ternal troubles  of  France;  having  recovered 
Dunkirk,  Ypres  and  Gravelines  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  Barcelona  in  Catalonia  and  Ca- 
sale  in  Northern  Italy.  The  Spanish  army 
on  the  frontier  of  Picardy  was  now  under 
the  command  of  the  Prince  of  CondC,  and 
that  able  general  ravaged  the  French  terri- 
tory as  far  as  the  Somme  during  the  summer 
of  1653.  The  French  army  under  Marshal 
Turenne,  though  inferior  in  numbers,  was 
able  to  hold  his  great  adversary  in  check 
during  the  entire  campaign. 

In  1654  the  Prince  of  CondC  and  the 
Archduke  Leopold,  at  the  head  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  Spanish  troops,  laid  siege  to 
Arras,  the  capital  of  the  valuable  province 
of  Artois.  Though  the  siege  was  conducted 
with  great  ability,  Marshal  Turenne  forced 
the  Prince  of  CondC  to  raise  it  and  to  retreat, 
leaving  three  thousand  prisoners  in  the 
hands  of  the  victorious  French.  The  cam- 
paign of  1656  was  remarkable  for  one  of  the 


Prince  of  CondC’s  most  brilliant  exploits. 
He  attacked  the  French  division  under 
Marshal  de  la  FertC,  which  was  separated 
from  Turenne’s  main  army  then  engaged  in 
the  siege  of  Valenciennes,  almost  annihilated 
it,  and  took  the  marshal  himself,  with 
nearly  all  his  officers  and  four  thousand  of 
his  troops,  prisoners. 

Cardinal  Mazarin  now  induced  the  Com- 
monwealth of  England,  then  under  the  iron 
rule  of  its  famous  Lord  Protestor,  Oliver 
Cromwell,  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with 
France  against  Spain.  An  English  force 
of  six  thousand  infantry  under  General 
Reynolds  reinforced  Marshal  Turenne,  who 
captured  Montmedy,  St.  Venant  and  Mar- 
dyke  in  1656;  the  last  fortress  being  turned 
over  to  the  English. 

The  allied  French  and  English  forces  then 
laid  siege  to  Dunkirk.  A Spanish  army 
under  the  Prince  of  Conde  and  Don  John 
of  Austria  marched  to  the  relief  of  the  be- 
leaguered fortress,  but  was  defeated  with 
heavy  loss  by  Marshal  Turenne  in  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Dunes,  June  14,  1658.  The  im- 
mediate result  of  this  French  victory  was 
the  surrender  of  Dunkirk,  wdrich  France 
ceded  to  England  in  accordance  with  the 
treaty  of  alliance.  Marshal  Turenne  then 
proceeded  to  the  reduction  of  Gravelines, 
and  overran  Flanders,  advancing  to  within 
two  days’  march  of  Brussels. 

Spain  was  so  dispirited  by  her  reverses 
that  she  now  desired  peace  ; her  anxiety  on 
the  point  being  increased  by  the  formation 
of  a coalition  between  France  and  the  Ger- 
man states  to  uphold  the  Treaty  of  West- 
phalia— a league  which  virtually  isolated 
Spain  from  the  rest  of  Europe. 

Ever  since  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  III.,  though  nominally 
at  peace  with  France,  had  been  indirerily 
supplying  the  Spaniards  with  money  and 
troops.  Duke  Charles  of  Lorraine,  who 
had  been  driven  from  his  duchy  by  the 
French,  gladly  enlisted  German  impend 
troops  under  his  own  banners,  and  gained 
many  advantages  in  Flanders  and  on  tbe 
frontiers  of  Germany.  To  resist  his  ravage 
the  EleClor- Palatine,  the  Archbishop-Elec- 
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tors  of  Cologne,  Mayenee  and  Treves,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Munster  formed  a Catholic 
League  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  enforcing 
the  Treaty  of  Westphalia.  A Protestant 
League  was  formed  in  Northern  Germany 
with  the  same  design.  Intimidated  by 
these  coalitions,  the  Emperor  Ferdinand 
III.  caused  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  Imperial  Diet  at  Ratisbon 
in  1654. 

Upon  the  death  of  Ferdinand  III.,  in 
1657,  Cardinal  Mazarin,  with  all  the  Ger- 
man princes  who  were  in  the  interest  of 
France,  sought  to  prevent  the  election  of 
another  prince  of  the  Austrian  House  of 
Hapsburg  to  the  imperial  throne  of  Ger- 
many. Mazarin  would  have  gladly  obtain- 
ed the  imperial  crown  for  King  Louis  XIV. ; 
but,  as  this  was  impossible,  the  French  in- 
terest was  exerted  in  behalf  of  the  young 
Eledtor  of  Bavaria.  The  eldest  son  of  Fer- 
dinand III.  had  died  before  his  father;  and 
his  second  son,  Leopold,  had  been  educated 
only  for  the  church.  But  Leopold  I.  was 
eledted  Emperor  of  Germany  about  sixteen 
months  after  his  father’s  death,  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  the  French  and  their  Ger- 
man allies,  who,  however,  imposed  the  most 
rigorous  conditions  upon  him  concerning 
the  war  then  in  progress  between  France 
and  Spain.  Leopold  I.  solemnly  pledged 
himself  not  to  render  any  secret  or  open  aid 
to  the  enemies  of  France,  and  not  to  inter- 
fere in  Italy  or  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands. 
The  fulfillment  of  this  treaty  was  insured 
by  the  consolidation  of  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  Leagues  into  the  Rhenish  League , 
under  the  protection  of  Louis  XIV.  The 
military  forces  of  the  Rhenish  League  were 
styled  “The  army  of  His  Most  Christian 
Majesty  and  of  the  Allied  Electors  and 
Princes.’ * 

In  Odtober,  1658,  King  Philip  IV.  of 
Spain  commenced  negotiations  for  peace  with 
France  by  proposing  that  Louis  XIV.  should 
marry  the  Infanta  Maria  Theresa,  the 
daughter  of  the  Spanish  king.  Louis  XIV. 
was  deeply  in  love  with  the  beautiful  Maria 
Mancini,  Cardinal  Mazarin’s  niece;  but  Maz- 
arin removed  her  from  court,  and  induced 


Louis  XIV.  to  accept  the  Spanish  king’s 
offer. 

Cardinal  Mazarin  proceeded  to  the  Pyre- 
nees and  met  the  Spanish  Prime  Minister, 
Don  Luis  de  Haro,  on  the  Isle  of  Pheasants, 
in  the  Bidassoa,  a small  stream  which  forms 
part  of  the  boundary  between  France  and 
Spain.  Negotiations  for  peace  and  for  the 
royal  marriage  were  successfully  consum- 
mated. Spain  insisted  positively  that  the 
Prince  of  Condd  should  receive  a full  and 
free  pardon,  be  reconciled  to  the  French 
court,  and  be  restored  to  all  his  honors  and 
possessions.  For  a long  time  Mazarin  re- 
fused this  demand,  but  finally  yielded  when 
the  Spanish  Prime  Minister  threatened  to 
form  a principality  for  the  Prince  of  Condd 
in  Flanders.  The  Prince  of  Condd  was 
pardoned  for  his  treason,  and  was  restored 
to  the  government  of  Burgundy;  and  the 
Peace  of  the  Pyrenees  was  signed  Novem- 
ber 7,  1659. 

By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  the  Spanish 
Infanta  Maria  Theresa  was  contracted  in 
marriage  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  was  promised 
a dowry  of  half  a million  crowns  by  her 
father,  in  consideration  of  her  renunciation 
of  all  claims  to  the  succession  to  the  Spanish 
crown.  All  the  children  of  this  marriage 
and  their  descendants  were  likewise  sol- 
emnly excluded  from  the  succession  to  the 
Spanish  crown.  Spain  ceded  to  France  the 
county  of  Artois  and  the  towns  of  Grave- 
lines, Landrecies,  Thionville,  Montmedy, 
Avesnes  and  a few  others,  as  well  as 
the  counties  of  Roussillon  and  Cerdagne. 
Lorraine  was  nominally  restored  to  its  duke, 
but  really  remained  annexed  to  the  crown 
of  France.  As  France  had  succeeded  against 
the  Austrian  Hapsburgs  in  the  Treaty  of 
Westphalia  in  1648,  so  she  succeeded  against 
the  Spanish  Hapsburgs  in  the  Treaty  of  the 
Pyrenees  in  1659,  and  secured  for  herself 
the  proud  position  of  being  the  leading 
power  of  Europe — a position  which  she  held 
for  a century  and  a half. 

Louis  XIV.  repaired  to  St.  Jean  de  Luz, 
in  May,  1660;  and,  after  a magnificent  in- 
terview with  King  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  at 
the  Isle  of  Pheasants,  he  married  the  In- 
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fanta  Maria  Theresa  in  the  Church  of  St.  I 
Jean  de  Luz,  June  9,  1660. 

The  two  Treaties  of  Westphalia  and  the 
Pyrenees  secured  the  supremacy  of  France 
in  European  diplomacy,  and,  in  connection 
with  the  marriage  of  Louis  XIV.,  placed 
Cardinal  Mazarin  at  the  height  of  his 
power.  Like  Richelieu,  Mazarin  did  not 
long  survive  this  realization  of  his  hopes, 
but  he  died  March  8,  1661,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-nine.  Mazarin  was  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  unscrupulous  of  the  statesmen 
who  have  swayed  the  destinies  of  France, 
and  would  have  left  a more  honorable  name 
to  posterity  had  it  not  been  for  his  inordi- 
nate and  insatiable  love  of  money.  Like 
Richelieu,  Mazarin  patronized  art,  litera- 
ture and  education,  and  founded  many  col- 
leges and  academies  in  France. 

The  next  day  after  Cardinal  Mazarin’s 
death,  King  Louis  XIV.,  whose  ambition 
was  beginning  to  make  him  impatient  of 
restraint,  made  this  important  announce- 
ment to  his  Council : “For  the  future  I 
shall  be  my  own  Prime  Minister/ 1 He  was 
well  qualified  for  the  task  which  he  assumed. 
Mazarin  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  of  the 
young  king:  “There  is  enough  in  him  to 
make  four  kings  and  one  honest  man.” 

Louis  XIV.  was  a man  of  good  judgment, 
of  a firm,  determined  will,  of  great  sagac- 
ity and  penetration,  and  of  indomitable 
energy  and  perseverance.  He  possessed 
great  powers  of  application,  and  through- 
out his  reign  he  was  occupied  eight  hours 
daily  with  the  cares  of  state.  He  had  im- 
bibed the  most  exalted  ideas  of  his  “divine 
right”  as  a king,  and  considered  himself 
the  absolute  master  of  the  lives,  liberties 
and  property  of  his  subjects,  which  he  be- 
came in  reality.  Thus  believing  that  his 
royal  authority  was  conferred  upon  him  di- 
redtly  from  Heaven,  Louis  XIV.  regarded 
himself  as  the  author  and  the  source,  as 
well  as  the  dispenser,  of  all  law  and  justice 
in  his  kingdom.  He  intended  that  his 
will  should  be  the  law  of  France,  and  con- 
sidered himself  responsible  only  to  God  for 
his  condudl.  The  essence  of  his  theory  of 
government  was  expressed  in  his  celebrated 


saying:  “I  am  the  state.”  He  faithfully 
adhered  to  his  principles  throughout  his 
reign,  and  succeeded  in  making  France  one 
of  the  most  perfe<5t  examples  of  an  absolute 
and  irresponsible  despotism  in  all  history. 

The  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  lasted  seventy- 
two  years,  A.  D.  1643-1715;  the  first  eigh- 
teen of  which  embraced  the  regency  of  his 
mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  when  the  govern- 
ment was  administered  by  Cardinal  Mazarin. 
After  taking  the  government  into  his  own 
hands  and  appointing  no  Prime  Minister, 
Louis  XIV.  ruled  in  the  most  absolute  and 
despotic  manner  for  fifty-four  years,  A.  D. 
1661-1715;  his  Ministers  being  but  passive 
instruments  for  the  execution  of  his  will. 
Louis  XIV.  was  the  greatest  monarch  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  was  the  great- 
est of  French  kings.  His  reign  was  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  in  French  history;  and 
his  great  generals — Cond6,  Turenne  and 
Luxemburg — surpassed  the  generals  of  all 
other  countries. 

The  disordered  exchequer  of  France  soon 
felt  the  master-hand  of  the  able  but  despotic 
king.  The  brilliant  but  dishonest  Finance 
Minister,  Nicholas  Fouquet,  who  had  enor- 
mously enriched  himself  by  his  embezzle- 
ments and  his  falsification  of  the  public 
accounts,  was  arrested,  tried  and  convidted 
in  September,  1661,  and  imprisoned  for  life 
in  the  Bastile.  Louis  XIV.  then  appointed 
the  celebrated  Jean  Baptiste  Colbert,  a man 
of  stainless  integrity  and  of  marked  ability 
as  a financier,  in  Fouquet’s  place. 

Colbert  found  the  public  finances  in  about 
as  wretched  a condition  as  the  Duke  of 
Sully  had  found  them  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.,  and  he  at  once  set  to  work  with 
energy  and  skill  to  reform  them.  In  the 
course  of  a few  years  he  placed  the  national 
finances  on  a secure  and  stable  footing,  and 
raised  the  gross  income  of  the  state  to  over 
one  hundred  million  francs,  of  which  over 
ninety  millions  reached  the  national  treas- 
ury. He  introduced  a rigid  economy  into 
the  administration  of  his  departments,  thus 
saving  vast  sums  for  the  pleasure-loving  and 
war-loving  king  to  squander.  Colbert  was 
able  to  provide  funds  for  the  most  costly 
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wars  and  for  the  king’s  extravagance,  with- 
out increasing  the  rate  of  taxation. 

Besides  being  Minister  of  Finance,  Col- 
bert had  charge  of  the  departments  of  com- 
merce, agriculture  and  public  works.  He 
wisely  fostered  every  species  of  industry 
which  could  contribute  to  the  wealth  of 
France,  thus  making  the  royal  demands 
easily  to  be  borne;  and  throughout  this 
brilliant  reign  France  was  as  much  cele- 
brated for  her  manufactures  as  for  the  feats 
of  her  arms. 

The  Minister  of  War,  Louvais,  also  pos- 
sessed talents  nec- 
essary for  the  di- 
rection of  great  ex- 
ploits. The  great 
engineer,  Vauban, 
strengthened  the 
fortresses  on  the 
French  frontiers. 

Magnificent  works 
— such  as  the  Pal- 
ace of  Versailles, 
the  Louvre,  the 
Hotel  des  Inval- 
ides,  and  the  Canal 
of  Languedoc — 
are  standing  mon- 
uments of  the 
glory  of  this  reign. 

French  fashions, 
tastes,  language, 
habits,  and  modes 
of  thought  began 
to  be  adopted  by 
the  cultured  and 
higher  circles  of 
Europe.  Louis 
XIV.  was  a great  patron  of  literature  and  the 
arts;  and  the  period  of  his  reign — known  as 
the  Augustan  Age  of  French  Literature — was 
adorned  by  the  genius  of  the  dramatists 
Corneille,  Moliere  and  Racine ; the  poet 
Boileau;  the  fabulist  La  Fontaine;  and  the 
divines  Bossuet,  Bourdaloue,  Massillon, 
Bayle  and  Fenelon. 

Louis  XIV.  soon  gave  a characteristic 
proof  of  his  determination  to  assert  and 
maintain  his  royal  dignity.  The  Spanish 
4 — 07 -U.  H. 


ambassador  at  London  having  offended  him 
by  taking  precedence  of  the  French  ambas- 
sador, Louis  XIV.  demanded  satisfaction 
of  King  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  threatening 
war  in  case  of  the  Spanish  king’s  refusal  to 
make  amends  for  the  affront  of  his  ambas- 
sador. Philip  IV.  was  obliged  to  make  a 
most  humble  apology  and  to  send  to  the 
French  court  a special  envoy,  who  promised, 
in  the  presence  of  the  entire  diplomatic  body 
and  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  never 
again  to  give  a similar  cause  of  complaint  by 
infringing  the  claims  of  His  Most  Christian 

Majesty,  the  King 
of  France. 

During  the  same 
year  Louis  XIV. 
inflicted  a similar 
humiliation  upon 
His  Holiness,  Pope 
Alexander  VII. 
Some  of  the  Pope’s 
Corsican  guard 
having  insulted 
the  French  am- 
bassador at  Rome, 
the  Pope  was 
obliged  to  send 
messengers  to 
France  to  beg  the 
great  king’s  par- 
don in  the  most 
humble  terms,  to 
disband  his  Cor- 
sican guard,  and 
to  ereCt  an  obelisk 
at  Rome,  bearing 
an  inscription  re- 
lating the  offense 
and  the  expiation  therefor,  as  a memorial 
and  a warning  for  the  future. 

Louis  XIV.  began  the  aCtive  part  of  his 
reign  with  designs  upon  the  integrity  of 
the  Spanish  dominions,  by  annexing  the 
Spanish  Netherlands  and  Franche-ComtC  to 
the  crown  of  France;  and  every  aCt  of  the 
early  years  of  his  reign  was  directed  to  the 
consummation  of  this  result.  He  encour- 
aged the  Portuguese,  who  had  achieved 
their  independence  of  Spain;  and  he  brought 
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about  the  alliance  of  Portugal  with  England 
by  the  marriage  of  Charles  II.  of  England 
with  the  Princess  Catharine  of  Braganza, 
the  daughter  of  King  Alfonso  VI.  of  Portu- 
gal. Louis  XIV.  secured  the  good  will  of 
Charles  II.  of  England  by  purchasing  Dun- 
kirk from  him  by  the  payment  of  five  mil- 
lion livres,  in  November,  1662.  Louis  XIV. 
also  contracted  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  with  the  Dutch  Republic,  thus  pre- 
venting Holland  from  espousing  the  cause 
of  Spain  against  him. 

The  operations  of  Louis  XIV.  were  de- 
layed by  a war  between  his  English  and 
Dutch  allies,  which  broke  out  in  1664. 
Holland  appealed  to  the  French  king  as 
her  ally  for  aid  against  England.  The  King 
of  France  was  reludtant  to  go  to  war  with 
the  King  of  England,  and  sought  to  medi- 
ate between  the  belligerent  powers.  When 
Louis  XIV.  found  it  impossible  to  accom- 
plish anything  in  the  way  of  mediation  he 
sent  six  thousand  French  troops  to  assist 
the  Dutch,  and  declared  war  against  Eng- 
land in  January,  1666,  as  noticed  in  the  pre- 
ceding section.  The  Bishop  of  Munster, 
England’s  subsidized  German  ally,  ravaged 
Holland  on  the  east,  until  the  French  king 
and  the  German  allies  of  the  Dutch  Repub- 
lic forced  him  to  lay  down  his  arms.  The 
war  was  mainly  fought  at  sea  between  the 
English  and  Dutch  fleets,  and  was  ended  by 
the  Peace  of  Breda,  July  31,  1667,  England 
restoring  to  France  all  the  places  in  North 
America  and  the  West  Judies  which  she  had 
wrested  from  her  during  the  struggle. 

Before  the  close  of  the  war  just  mentioned, 
Louis  XIV.  had  astonished  all  Europe  by  a 
sudden  march  into  the  Spanish  Netherlands. 
King  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  had  died  in  Sep- 
tember, 1665,  and  had  been  succeeded  on 
the  Spanish  throne  by  his  only  son  Charles 
II.,  the  issue  of  a second  marriage.  Louis 
XIV.  at  once  claimed  the  whole  Spanish 
Netherlands  and  Franche-ComtC,  on  the 
plea  that  his  wife,  Maria  Theresa,  who  was 
the  child  of  the  first  marriage  of  Philip  IV. 
of  Spain,  had  a superior  claim  to  that  of 
Charles  II.  of  Spain,  who  was  the  issue  of 
his  father’s  second  marriage. 


The  Spanish  court,  under  the  regency  of 
the  widow  of  Philip  IV.,  the  mother  of 
Charles  II.,  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
French  king’s  claim,  and  reminded  Louis 
XIV.  of  his  wife’s  relinquishment  of  all  her 
pretensions  to  the  Spanish  dominions  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage.  Louis  XIV.  replied 
that  this  relinquishment  on  his  wife’s  part 
was  conditional  upon  her  dowry,  and  that, 
as  this  dowry  had  never  been  paid,  her  sur- 
render of  her  claims  was  null  and  void. 

The  French  king  cut  short  the  argument 
by  marching  his  army  under  Marshal  Tu- 
renne  into  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  May  24, 
1667.  This  French  army  overran  the  prov- 
ince of  Flanders  with  very  little  opposition. 
Most  of  the  towns  submitted  to  the  invaders 
upon  the  first  demand,  though  Lille  only 
surrendered  August  28,  1667.  Louis  XIV. 
made  a sudden  pause  in  his  career  of  con- 
quest by  concluding  a truce  of  three  months 
with  the  Spaniards,  and  returned  to  Paris. 

The  ambitious  designs  and  the  rapid 
success  of  the  King  of  France  excited  alarm 
throughout  all  Europe;  and  England  and 
Holland,  after  ending  their  own  war  with 
each  other,  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  his 
territorial  aggrandizement  Accordingly,  a 
treaty  known  as  the  Triple  Alliance  was 
signed  at  the  Hague  between  England, 
Holland  and  Sweden,  January  23,  1668. 
These  three  Protestant  powers  agreed  to 
mediate  a peace  between  Roman  Catholic 
France  and  Roman  Catholic  Spain,  and  to 
force  a settlement  between  them  by  threat- 
ening war  in  case  of  their  refusal.  They 
engaged  to  induce  Spain  to  cede  all  the 
places  which  the  French  had  already  con- 
quered, on  condition  that  Louis  XIV.  should 
promise  to  relinquish  his  claim  upon  the 
Spanish  dominions  in  right  of  his  wife. 

Before  Louis  XIV.  had  been  officially  in- 
formed of  the  conclusion  of  the  Triple  Al- 
liance he  had  sent  an  army  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men  under  the  Prince  of  Conde  into 
Franche-Comtd,  and  this  French  army  over- 
ran that  Spanish  province  in  fifteen  days. 
Well  satisfied  with  this  brilliant  military 
exploit  of  the  Prince  of  Condd,  Louis  XIV. 
consented  to  the  Peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle, 
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which  was  signed  May  2,  1668;  Louis  XIV. 
retaining  all  his  conquests  in  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  but  restoring  Franche-Comtd 
after  all  its  fortresses  had  been  dismantled 
by  the  French  troops;  while  the  three  powers 
which  had  concluded  the  Triple  Alliance, 
along  with  the  Emperor  Leopold  I.  of  Ger- 
many and  the  German  princes,  guaranteed 
the  integrity  of  the  remainder  of  the  Span- 
ish dominions. 

Though  the  Triple  Alliance  ended  one 
war,  it  led  to  another  of  far  greater  dimen- 
sions. The  Dutch  Republic  was  now  at  the 
height  of  its  power  and  glory;  being  the 
protedlress  of  the  power  which  by  her  heroic 
struggle  for  independence  she  had  contrib- 
uted most  to  humble,  while  being  also  the 
successful  rival  of  England  in  the  dominion 
of  the  seas,  as  well  as  the  deliverer  of  Den- 
mark horn  the  ambitious  grasp  of  Sweden. 
Holland  was  thus  able  to  interpose  a for- 
midable barrier  to  the  ambitious  career  of 
Louis  XIV.  himself;  but  the  “Grand  Mon- 
arch’ * was  resolved  upon  revenge  upon  the 
powerful  little  republic  which  had  originated 
that  Triple  Alliance  which  had  so  suddenly 
cut  short  his  conquest  of  the  entire  Spanish 
dominion  in  the  Netherlands.  As  the  cham- 
pion of  absolute  royal  power,  Louis  XIV. 
cherished  a special  hatred  toward  the  Dutch 
Republic  because  it  afforded  a generous  asy- 
lum to  all  exiles  from  civil  or  religious  tyr- 
anny. 

Louis’s  Ministers,  Louvois  and  Colbert, 
encouraged  their  king’s  design  by  telling 
him  that  he  could  never  reduce  the  Spanish 
Netherlands  until  he  had  humbled  and  sub- 
dued Holland.  He  accordingly  proceeded  to 
break  up  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  succeeded 
in  buying  off  the  unprincipled  Charles  II. 
of  England,  who  agreed  to  desert  his  allies 
in  consideration  of  an  annual  subsidy  of 
three  million  francs,  the  possession  of  the 
island  of  Walcheren,  and  two  fortresses  on 
the  Scheldt  in  case  of  the  conquest  of  Hol- 
land. The  unscrupulous  King  of  England 
also  agreed  to  aid  the  King  of  France  with 
a force  of  six  thousand  men  and  fifty  ships 
of  war,  and  to  become  a Roman  Catholic 
and  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  restore  that 


faith  as  the  state  religion  of  England;  Louis 
XIV.  promising  to  aid  him  with  French 
troops  and  French  money. 

By  bribery,  Louis  XIV.  also  secured  the 
neutrality  of  Sweden  and  the  Emperor  Leo- 
pold I.  of  Germany,  and  the  adtive  alliance 
of  the  Archbishop- Eledtor  of  Cologne  and 
the  Bishop  of  Munster.  But  Frederick  Will- 
iam, the  Great  Eledtor  of  Brandenburg,  was 
the  faithful  ally  of  Holland;  while  the  Arch- 
bishop-Eledtors  of  Mayence  and  Treves, 
the  Eledtor  of  Saxony  and  the  Margrave 
of  Baireuth  entered  into  a league  to  oppose 
the  ambitious  designs  of  the  French  king 
and  to  defend  the  independence  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire. 

Holland  stood  almost  alone  against  the 
rest  of  Christendom;  but  in  December,  1671, 
Spain,  after  being  delivered  from  the  cor- 
rupt and  incompetent  Jesuit  Prime  Minis- 
ter, Niethard,  and  anxious  to  check  the 
alarming  increase  of  the  French  power,  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  the  Dutch  Republic, 
which  had  reduced  her  to  such  deplorable 
weakness,  but  which  had  so  recently  saved 
her  from  the  ambitious  grasp  of  the  King 
of  France.  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  then 
twenty -one  years  of  age,  wras  created  Cap- 
tain-General of  the  forces  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
public for  the  first  campaign. 

France  and  England  declared  war  against 
Holland  at  very  nearly  the  same  time  in  the 
spring  of  1672,  and  equally  without  honor- 
able cause.  In  April  of  that  year  Louis 
XIV.  wTith  an  army  of  two  hundred  thous- 
and men,  diredted  by  the  great  genius  of 
the  Prince  of  Condd  and  Marshal  Turenne, 
crossed  the  Lower  Rhine  at  three  points, 
and  in  the  course  of  a few  weeks  overran  the 
territories  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  occupying 
the  provinces  of  Guelders,  Utrecht  and  Over- 
yssel,  and  part  of  the  province  of  Holland. 
At  the  head  of  the  main  division,  the  French 
king  was  attended  by  Louvois,  his  Minister 
of  War,  and  by  Vauban,  his  famous  mili- 
tary engineer.  For  the  first  time  the  bayo- 
net, so  terrible  a wreapon  in  French  hands, 
and  named  from  the  city  of  Bayonne,  where 
it  was  first  made,  was  affixed  to  the  end  of 
the  musket. 
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The  Dutch,  who  could  at  most  raise  an 
army  of  only  thirty  thousand  men,  were  for 
the  moment  paralyzed  with  dismay  at  this 
gigantic  invasion.  So  utterly  helpless  were 
they  rendered  by  terror  that  it  was  said  that 
“every  man  seemed  to  have  received  sen- 
tence of  death.”  In  the  forlorn  hope  of  se- 
curing what  yet  remained  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
public, the  Grand  Pensionary,  or  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Holland,  offered  the  most  abjeCi  terms 
of  peace.  But  Louvois  induced  his  king  to 
rejeCt  these  terms;  and  so  haughty  and  in- 
sulting was  the  reply  of  Louis  XIV.  that  it 
aroused  a storm  of  indignation  against  the 
Grand  Pensionary,  John  De  Witt,  and  his 
brother,  the  Admiral  Cornelius  De  Witt, 
that  both  were  assassinated  by  a furious 
mob  in  the  streets  of  the  Dutch  capital, 
thus  bringing  about  a revolution  which  re- 
sulted in  elevating  the  young  Prince  Will- 
iam of  Orange  to  the  head  of  the  Dutch 
Republic  with  the  offices  of  Stadtholder, 
Captain-General  and  Admiral  for  life  with 
dictatorial  powers. 

Prince  William  of  Orange  proceeded  vig- 
orously to  arouse  his  countrymen  to  a more 
determined  spirit  of  resistance.  He  pro- 
posed to  the  States-General  that,  rather 
than  yield  to  the  insolent  demands  of  the 
French  king,  the  entire  Dutch  nation — men, 
women  and  children — should  abandon  their 
country,  embark  on  board  their  fleet,  with 
such  movable  property  as  they  could  take 
with  them,  and  sail  to  their  possessions  in 
the  East  Indies,  where  they  should  seek 
new  homes ; so  that  the  Dutch  Republic 
thenceforth  would  have  existed  in  tropical 
regions  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe. 

But,  through  the  genius  and  determi- 
nation of  Prince  William  of  Orange,  the 
tide  soon  turned  in  favor  of  the  Dutch, 
whose  navy  was  able  to  hold  its  own  in 
struggles  with  the  united  fleets  of  France 
and  England.  The  advance  of  the  French 
army  in  the  Dutch  territories  was  arrested 
by  opening  the  dykes  around  Amsterdam  by 
the  orders  of  William  of  Orange,  thus  lay- 
ing the  country  under  water,  and  enabling 
the  Dutch  fleet  to  approach  the  capital  and 
to  assist  in  its  defense.  Thus  the  Dutch 


gained  valuable  time  to  prepare  for  defense 
against  the  invaders. 

The  Emperor  Leopold  I.  of  Germany 
offered  to  aid  the  imperilled  republic  on  cer- 
tain conditions,  notwithstanding  his  prom- 
ised neutrality;  and  Frederick  William,  the 
Great  EleCtor  of  Brandenburg,  also  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  the  Dutch.  A German 
imperial  army  of  forty  thousand  men  under 
the  Italian  general  Montecuculi  marched  to 
the  Rhine;  but  the  masterly  movements  of 
the  French  under  Marshal  Turenne  pre- 
vented this  imperial  army  from  effecting  a 
junction  with  the  Dutch  forces  under  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  The  Great  EleCtor  of 
Brandenburg  lost  patience  and  retreated  to 
his  own  dominions,  pursued  by  Marshal 
Turenne  as  far  as  the  Elbe.  The  diversion 
afforded  the  Dutch  some  relief,  though  it 
did  no  more  for  them. 

The  freezing  of  the  canals  early  in  1673 
enabled  a French  army  of  thirty  thousand 
men  under  Marshal  Luxemburg  to  invade 
Holland,  but  a sudden  thaw  forced  this 
army  to  retreat  without  accomplishing  any- 
thing. The  French  took  Maestricht  and 
Treves  in  1673;  and  during  the  same  year 
Louis  XIV.  in  person  occupied  the  ten  im- 
perial cities  of  Alsace,  the  prefecture  of 
which  had  been  granted  to  him  by  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia,  and  reduced  them  to 
absolute  subjection,  compelling  them  to  re- 
nounce the  privileges  guaranteed  to  them 
by  that  treaty. 

A closer  alliance  between  the  Dutch  Re- 
public, the  German  Empire  and  Spain  now 
threatened  France  with  a general  European 
war.  The  Prince  of  Orange  captured  Naar- 
den  after  a siege  of  twelve  days,  and  effected 
a junction  with  the  German  imperial  army 
under  Montecuculi,  notwithstanding  Mar- 
shal Turenne’s  effort  to  prevent  it.  The 
capture  of  Bonn  by  the  allies,  after  a short 
siege,  gave  th^m  command  of  the  Rhine, 
and  forced  the  French  to  evacuate  Holland 
early  in  1674,  thus  rescuing  the  Dutch  Re- 
public from  the  ambition  of  the  “Grand 
Monarch,”  who,  of  all  his  conquests,  re- 
tained only  Grave  and  Maestricht. 

For  some  time  the  English  people  and 
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Parliament  had  been  anxious  to  put  an  end 
to  the  degrading  alliance  which  King 
Charles  II.  had  entered  into  with  Louis 
XIV.,  and  they  finally  forced  their  king  to 
make  peace  with  the  Dutch  Republic.  By 
the  Peace  of  Westminster,  in  February, 
1674,  England  and  Holland  restored  the 
conquests  which  they  had  made  from  each 
other  during  the  war.  Sweden  now  re- 
mained as  the  only  ally  of  the  King  of 
France. 

The  seat  of  war  was  now  entirely  changed. 
In  May,  1674,  Louis  XIV.  invaded  Franche- 
Comt6,  and  reconquered  that  Spanish  prov- 
ince by  the  1st  of  July.  This  time  he  in- 
tended to  hold  on  to  his  conquests  in  that 
region. 

With  an  inferior  French  force,  Marshal 
Turenne  drove  the  German  imperial  army 
from  Alsace,  and  ravaged  the  Palatinate  of 
the  Rhine  with  fire  and  sword.  At  one 
time  the  Eledtor-Palatine  beheld  from  his 
castle  windows  at  Mannheim  two  cities  and 
twenty-five  villages  on  fire.  He  was  so 
incensed  at  the  sight  that  he  challenged 
Marshal  Turenne  to  fight  £ duel,  but  the 
marshal  declined  the  challenge  by  his  king’s 
command.  Later  in  the  year  1674  the  im- 
perialists gained  some  advantages  in  Alsace, 
but  Marshal  Turenne  again  drove  them 
across  the  Rhine  and  secured  Alsace  per- 
manently for  France.  The  English  colonel, 
John  Churchill — afterward  so  famous  as 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough — served  under 
Marshal  Turenne  in  this  campaign. 

In  Flanders  the  French  under  the  Prince 
of  Cond6  fought  a severe  but  indecisive  bat- 
tle with  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  Seneffe, 
August  11,  1674;  but  the  campaign  in  that 
quarter  closed  to  the  general  advantage  of 
the  allies. 

In  1675  Louis  XIV.  again  crossed  the 
Rhine  with  a powerful  army  under  Marshal 
Turenne;  but  that  great  French  general  was 
killed  by  a cannon-ball  at  Salzbach,  July 
27,  1675,  while  reconnoitering  for  a battle 
which  was  never  to  take  place.  After  a 
bloody  battle  at  Altenheim,  the  French 
army  was  driven  back  across  the  Rhine. 
Turenne ’s  remains  were  honored  with  a 


magnificent  funeral,  and  were  buried  in  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Denis  amid  those  of  the  Kings 
of  France. 

The  Prince  of  Cond6  succeeded  to  Mar- 
shal Turenne’s  command,  as  the  only  man 
in  France  capable  of  executing  the  dead 
hero’s  plans  with  credit.  The  Prince  of 
Cond6  found  that  the  German  imperial 
army  under  Montecuculi  had  crossed  the 
Rhine  at  Strasburg  and  were  besieging 
Haguenau.  He  compelled  them  to  raise 
the  siege  and  arrested  their  progress,  but 
he  followed  Turenne’s  tadtics  by  refusing  to 
be  drawn  into  a general  engagement.  The 
imperialists  under  Montecuculi  finally  evac- 
uated Alsace  and  retired  into  winter-quarters 
at  Spires.  The  Prince  of  Condd  and  Monte- 
cuculi, enfeebled  by  age  and  disease,  re- 
signed their  respective  commands,  and  both 
retired  to  private  life. 

In  1676  the  war  was  chiefly  fought  at  sea; 
and  the  French  fleet  under  Admiral  Du- 
quesne  defeated  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the  Med- 
iterranean in  three  naval  battles  off  the 
coast  of  Sicily,  in  the  second  of  which  the 
heroic  Dutch  Admiral  De  Ruyter  was  mor- 
tally wounded.  He  had  risen  from  the 
humble  condition  of  a cabin  boy  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  admirals  in  Europe.  The 
ungrateful  and  bigoted  French  king  re- 
proached the  heroic  Duquesne  for  being  a 
Protestant.  The  blunt  admiral  replied : 
“When  I fought  for  Your  Majesty  I never 
thought  of  what  might  be  your  religion.* * 
His  son,  being  driven  in  exile  for  being  a 
Huguenot,  carried  his  father’s  bones  with 
him,  as  he  was  resolved  not  to  leave  them 
in  an  ungrateful  country. 

In  1677  the  French  army  under  Marshal 
Luxemburg  laid  siege  to  Valenciennes,  and 
the  town  was  speedily  taken  through  the 
skillful  operations  of  the  great  engineer  Vau- 
ban.  The  towns  of  Cambray  and  St.  Omer 
were  soon  afterward  taken  also;  and  Mar- 
shal Luxemburg  defeated  Prince  William  of 
Orange,  who  was  marching  to  the  relief 
of  St.  Omer,  at  Cassel,  April  11,  1677.  On 
the  Rhine  during  the  same  year  the  French 
under  Marshal  de  Crdquy  defeated  the  Ger- 
man imperial  troops  under  the  Duke  of  Lor- 
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raine  at  Kochersberg,  near  Strasburg,  and 
took  the  city  of  Freiburg,  November  16, 
1677- 

Prince  William  of  Orange,  the  Stadt- 
holder  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  was  the  con- 
sistent, life-long  opponent  of  Louis  XIV.; 
and  their  relative  positions  in  the  European 
States-System  were  almost  the  same  as  those 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England  and  King 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  a century  before.  The 
English  Parliament  was  ardently  in  favor 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange;  but  King  Charles 
II.  had  just  sold  himself  afresh  to  the  King 
of  France  for  a pension  of  two  hundred 
thousand  livres,  and  promised  not  to  enter 
into  any  alliance  without  that  king’s  con- 
sent. Nevertheless  the  King  of  England 
was  forced  by  the  voice  of  his  Parliament 
and  people  to  declare  war  against  France, 
and  to  confirm  his  alliance  with  Holland  by 
the  marriage  of  his  niece  Mary,  daughter 
of  his  brother  James,  Duke  of  York,  with 
William  of  Orange.  This  marriage  took 
place  October  23,  1677,  William  having  gone 
to  England  to  secure  the  alliance  of  that 
country;  and  an  offensive  and  defensive  al- 
liance was  concluded  between  England  and 
Holland  in  December  of  the  same  year,  1677. 

England  and  Holland  agreed  to  force 
Louis  XIV.  to  accept  terms  of  peace.  While 
the  negotiations  which  had  been  going  on 
at  Nimeguen,  in  Holland,  since  1675,  were 
still  in  progress,  the  French  king  seized  the 
cities  of  Ghent  and  Ypres,  thus  gaining  the 
power  to  didlate  his  own  terms.  At  the 
same  time  the  Prince  of  Orange  obtained 
conclusive  evidence  that  King  Charles  II.  of 
England  was  still  in  secret  alliance  with  the 
King  of  France.  Thereupon  the  Dutch  en- 
voys resolved  to  accept  the  terms  of  peace 
offered  by  Louis  XIV.  and  to  conclude  a 
separate  treaty  with  him  regardless  of  their 
allies. 

Accordingly  the  Peace  of  Nimeguen  was 
concluded  between  France  and  Holland, 
August  14,  1678;  France  retaining  the  Dutch 
settlements  in  Senegal  in  Africa,  and  Guiana 
in  South  America, which  had  been  conquered 
by  her  arms  during  the  war.  Spain  signed 
the  treaty  September  17,  1678;  ceding  to 


France  the  province  of  Fra nche- Comte  and 
that  part  of  Flanders  afterward  known  as 
French  Flanders,  containing  eleven  towns, 
among  which  were  the  four  fortresses 
of  Valenciennes,  Cambray,  Ypres  and  St. 
Omer;  so  that  Spain  was  the  chief  loser  by 
the  war.  The  Emperor  Leopold  I.  signed 
the  treaty  February  5,  1679,  thus  restoring 
peace  between  France  and  the  German  Em- 
pire, and  finally  ending  this  bloody  war. 

Louis  XIV.  offered  to  restore  Lorraine  to 
its  duke  only  on  condition  of  granting  to  the 
French  king  four  military  roads,  each  half 
a league  wide,  from  France  into  Germany; 
but  the  duke  chose  voluntary  exile  for  life 
from  his  hereditary  estates  in  preference  to 
such  humiliating  terms. 

The  Peace  of  Nimeguen  was  the  culmi- 
nating point  of  the  power  and  glory  of 
Louis  XIV.  The  citizens  of  Paris  solemnly 
conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  the  Great , 
and  eredled  the  triumphal  arches  of  the 
Porte  St.  Martin  and  the  Porte  St.  Denis  in 
his  honor.  He  was  the  most  powerful  mon- 
arch in  Europe;  and  he  was  very  much 
elated  by  his  triumphs,  imagining  that  they 
were  due  to  his  merits.  He  considered 
himself  the  master  of  Europe  as  well  as  of 
France. 

In  September,  1681,  Louis  XIV.  seized 
the  imperial  free  city  of  Strasburg  and  an- 
nexed it  to  the  French  crown;  and  the 
engineering  skill  of  Vauban  soon  made  it 
an  impregnable  fortress.  So  important  was 
this  acquisition  considered  as  a bulwark  of 
France  on  her  eastern  frontier  that  a medal 
was  struck  to  commemorate  the  completion 
of  the  work,  bearing  the  inscription  “Clausa 
Germanis  Gallia.”  Strasburg  remained  in 
the  possession  of  France  until  1870,  when  it 
was  reconquered  by  Germany. 

Encouraged  by  his  success,  Louis  XIV. 
continued  his  aggressions  upon  Germany 
and  also  upon  Spain.  Twenty  other  towns 
were  wrested  from  the  neighboring  German 
princes;  and  regular  Courts  of  Reunion  were 
instituted  in  France  to  ascertain  what  terri- 
tories had  previously  been  dependent  upon 
the  annexed  dominions.  The  French  king’s 
aggressions  excited  the  most  intense  indig- 
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nation  in  Germany,  which  was  increased  by 
his  intrigues  to  secure  a promise  of  the  im- 
perial crown  at  the  next  election. 

Under  the  influence  of  Prince  William  of 
Orange,  Holland,  Sweden,  Spain  and  the 
German  Empire  jointly  protested  against 
the  siege  of  Luxemburg  by  the  French 
army,  and  insisted  upon  a faithful  execution 
of  the  Treaties  of  Westphalia  and  Nitne- 
guen.  This  powerful  coalition  had  the  ef- 
fect of  inducing  Louis  XIV.  to  desist  from 
his  aggressions,  and  he  found  a pretext  for 
his  apparent  moderation  in  the  siege  of  Vi- 
enna by  the  Turks  in  1683.  He  declared 
that  he  would  not  pursue  his  personal  de- 
signs so  long  as  Christendom  was  menaced 
by  the  forces  of  Islam,  but  he  secretly  en- 
couraged the  Sultan  in  his  attacks  on  the 
territories  of  the  Austrian  House  of  Haps- 
burg. 

The  least  insult  offered  to  French  ambas- 
sadors, or  negleCt  of  etiquette,  was  certain 
to  bring  down  signal  vengeance  upon  the 
party  so  offending.  In  1682  and  1683  a 
French  fleet  bombarded  Algiers — then  a 
new  method  of  warfare — and  forced  the  pi- 
rates to  beg  for  mercy  and  to  liberate  their 
French  and  other  Christian  captives.  In 
1684  Genoa  was  also  bombarded  by  the 
French  navy  for  refusing  to  permit  Louis 
XIV.  to  establish  a depot  within  its  terri- 
tory. 

After  the  retreat  of  the  Turks  from  Vi- 
enna in  1683,  Louis  XIV.  marched  his 
troops  into  the  Spanish  Netherlands  and 
seized  Courtray  and  Dixmude.  In  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1684  the  French 
army  took  Oudenarde  and  Luxemburg,  dis- 
mantled Treves,  and  menaced  Mons  and 
Brussels.  On  August  15,  1684,  France  and 
Holland  concluded  a truce  for  twenty  years, 
and  the  Emperor  Leopold  I.  of  Germany 
and  King  Charles  II.  of  Spain  acceded  to 
this  truce  in  the  course  of  a few  weeks.  By 
this  truce  Louis  XIV.  was  permitted  to  re- 
tain the  free  city  of  Strasburg,  the  province 
of  Luxemburg,  and  all  the  towns  which  he 
had  seized  before  August,  1681 , but  was 
forbidden  to  advance  any  additional  claim 
upon  the  territories  of  the  German  Empire. 


This  was  merely  a temporary  settlement, 
as  the  powers  which  the  French  king  had 
despoiled  of  their  territories  were  thoroughly 
resolved  to  make  another  effort  to  crush 
him.  Though  he  was  at  the  zenith  of  his 
power  and  greatness,  he  had  incurred  the 
enmity  of  all  Europe,  and  had  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  numberless  troubles  and 
mortifications  which  clouded  his  later  years. 

During  the  earlier  years  of  his  reign  Louis 
XIV.  had  abandoned  himself  to  the  unre- 
strained indulgence  of  his  licentious  pas- 
sions. He  openly  insulted  his  queen  by  re- 
taining mistress  after  mistress  at  his  court, 
and  bestowing  upon  these  dissolute  women 
his  affe<5tions  for  the  time.  His  first  mis- 
tress was  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate 
Louise  de  la  Valli&re,  who  bore  him  two 
children,  after  which  she  retired  to  a con- 
vent, heart-broken  and  penitent,  in  1674. 
The  king’s  next  mistress  was  the  March- 
ioness de  Montespan,  who  held  her  place  in 
the  king’s  affections  for  many  years,  bearing 
him  eight  children,  all  of  whom  he  legit- 
imated. 

Madame  de  Montespan  selected  Fran^oise 
D’AubignC,  the  widow  of  the  comic  poet 
Scarron,  as  governess  for  her  children. 
Fran^oise  D’AubignC  was  handsome  and 
highly  accomplished,  attractive  in  manner, 
and  endowed  with  great  taCt.  Louis  XIV. 
frequently  saw  her  while  she  was  in  charge 
of  his  children,  and  she  acquired  over  him 
an  influence  which  she  retained  during  the 
rest  of  his  life.  She  afterward  became 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  aCted  a conspic- 
uous part  in  the  latter  part  of  this  king’s 
reign,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  She  had 
many  good  qualities,  but  was  a relentless 
bigot  in  religious  matters,  and  this  quality 
made  her  the  evil  genius  of  France. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  professed  to  be 
shocked  by  the  king’s  evil  ways,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  reform  him.  Louis  XIV.  was  as 
superstitious  as  he  was  licentious,  and  as 
cruel  as  he  was  superstitious.  Madame  de 
Maintenon  made  use  of  these  traits  in  the 
king’s  character  to  persuade  him  that  the 
best  atonement  he  could  make  for  his  evil 
life  was  to  destroy  heresy  in  his  kingdom. 
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At  this  time  France  contained  about  a 
million  Huguenots,  who  had  become  wealthy 
and  prosperous  under  the  wise  protection  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes.  They  were  sober, 
earnest  and  faithful,  and  had  almost  monop- 
olized the  productive  industry  of  France. 
Their  silks,  paper,  velvet,  and  other  manu- 
factured articles  were  the  boast  of  the  king- 
dom; and  their  efforts  seemed  about  to  make 
France  the  leading  manufacturing  country 
of  the  world.  They  were  skillful  farmers 
and  vine-dressers,  and  wherever  the  land 
showed  signs  of  the  most  skillful  culture 
the  owner  was  certain  to  be  a Huguenot. 

The  Huguenots  were  as  celebrated  for 
their  integrity  as  for  their  industry.  A 
Huguenot’s  word  was  as  good  as  his  bond, 
and  to  be  “honest  as  a Huguenot”  became 
a proverb.  This  characteristic  of  integrity 
— an  essential  in  a merchant  who  deals  with 
foreigners  whom  he  never  sees — was  so  con- 
spicuous in  the  business  transactions  of  the 
Huguenots  that  they  got  the  foreign  trade 
of  France  almost  exclusively  into  their 
hands.  The  English  and  the  Dutch  were 
always  more  willing  to  begin  a correspond- 
ence with  the  Huguenot  than  with  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  merchants.  Thus  the  foreign 
business  of  France  came  almost  wholly  into 
the  hands  of  Huguenot  merchants  at  Bor- 
deaux, at  Rouen,  at  Caen,  at  Metz,  at  Nis- 
mes,  and  at  the  other  great  centers  of  com- 
merce in  France.  Colbert  had  fostered  the 
industries  of  the  Huguenots,  and  had  en- 
couraged them  to  prosecute  those  industries 
in  every  possible  quarter. 

The  Jesuits  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  had  always  regarded  the  tolerance 
shown  to  the  Huguenots  with  great  disfavor, 
and  the  Jesuits  had  succeeded  to  some  ex- 
tent in  renewing  the  persecutions  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  Huguenots  had 
been  treated  with  great  rigor  for  twenty 
years,  and  the  king  had  been  induced  to 
look  upon  them  with  open  hostility,  in 
spite  of  their  great  usefulness  to  the  state. 
The  Jesuits  now  made  use  of  the  king’s  in- 
fatuation for  Madame  de  Main  tenon,  and 
obtained  her  aid  by  offering  to  favor  the 
scheme  upon  which  her  heart  had  been  set. 


Maria  Theresa,  the  Spanish  wife  of  Louis 
XIV.,  died  in  1683  ; and  Madame  de  Mam- 
tenon  resolved  to  marry  the  king.  She 
carefully  got  him  under  her  influence,  and 
accordingly  proceeded  to  persuade  him  that 
by  extirpating  heresy  in  his  kingdom  he 
could  render  adequate  satisfaction  to  heaven 
for  his  past  sins.  The  ill  health  of  her 
royal  paramour  materially  aided  her,  and 
the  king  during  his  fits  of  illness  was  anx- 
ious to  quiet  the  remorse  of  conscience  from 
which  he  suffered  because  of  the  past  sins 
of  his  dissolute  life.  Penance  must  be  per- 
formed, but  not  by  himself.  Says  Sis- 
mondi:  “Those  who  boasted  of  having 
converted  him  had  never  represented  to  him 
more  than  two  duties — that  of  renouncing 
his  incontinence,  and  that  of  extirpating 
heresy  in  his  dominions.” 

The  king’s  confessor,  the  Jesuit  Pdre  la 
Chaise,  well  seconded  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon’s  efforts  with  the  king.  Under  their 
influence,  Louis  XIV.  inflidted  upon  his 
Huguenot  subjects  all  the  horrors  that 
bigotry  could  devise  or  that  a fiendish 
cruelty  could  execute.  In  the  year  of  Col- 
bert’s death,  1683,  the  military  executions 
commenced.  Life  was  rendered  intolerable 
to  the  Huguenots.  Every  avocation  was 
closed  against  them,  and  they  were  given 
the  alternative  of  abjuring  their  religion  or 
starving.  Their  churches  were  closed  or 
destroyed.  Their  pastors  were  forbidden  to 
preach.  Entire  congregations  of  Hugue- 
nots were  massacred  by  the  royal  dragoons. 
Cruelty  had  full  sway  from  Grenoble  to 
Bordeaux.  In  the  Viverais  and  the  Ceven- 
nes  the  unfortunate  Protestants  were  put  to 
the  sword. 

It  was  generally  understood  that  a Hu- 
guenot was  outside  the  protection  of  the 
laws,  and  that  any  one  was  at  perfect  lib- 
erty to  maltreat  him  at  pleasure.  Children 
were  torn  from  their  parents  that  they  might 
be  educated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 
The  fiercest  and  most  brutal  of  the  royal 
soldiery  were  let  loose  upon  the  defenseless 
Huguenot  communities.  The  horrors  of 
the  Dragonnades , as  these  persecutions  were 
called,  are  indescribable.  Those  who  re- 
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fused  to  abjure  Protestantism  were  put  to 
death  or  imprisoned.  Many  yielded  and 
were  “ converted.* * In  September,  1685, 
Louvois,  the  Minister  of  War,  wrote  to 
King  Louis  XIV.:  “Sixty  thousand  con- 
versions have  been  made  in  the  district  of 
Bordeaux,  and  twenty  thousand  in  that  of 
Montauban.  So  rapid  is  the -progress  that 
before  the  end  of  the  month  ten  thousand 
Protestants  will  not  be  left  in  the  distridl  of 
Bordeaux,  where  there  were  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  on  the  fifteenth  of  last 
month.” 

Says  Smiles:  “The  farce  of  Louis’s  con- 
version went  on.  In  August,  1684,  Madame 
de  Maintenon  wrote  thus,  ‘ The  king  is  pre- 
pared to  do  everything  that  shall  be  judged 
useful  for  the  welfare  of  religion.  This 
undertaking  will  cover  him  with  glory  be- 
fore God  and  man.  * The  Dragonnades  were 
then  in  full  career  throughout  the  southern 
provinces,  and  a long  ^Vail  of  anguish  was 
rising  from  the  persecuted  all  over  France. 
In  1685  the  king’s  sufferings  increased,  and 
his  conversion  became  imminent.  His  mis- 
erable body  was  beginning  to  decay,  but  he 
was  willing  to  make  a sacrifice  to  God  of 
what  the  devil  had  left  of  it.” 

The  Jesuits  now  made  an  agreement  with 
Madame  de  Maintenon  to  advise  King  Louis 
XIV.  to  marry  her  on  condition  that  she 
should  induce  him  to  revoke  the  Edi<5t  of 
Nantes.  The  infamous  bargain  was  carried 
out.  P&re  la  Chaise  counseled  a secret  mar- 
riage, and  the  ceremony  was  performed  at 
Versailles  by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  in  the 
presence  of  the  confessor  and  two  other  wit- 
nesses. As  the  marriage  was  never  ac- 
knowledged, Madame  de  Maintenon’s  po- 
sition at  court  remained  anomalous  and 
equivocal;  but  she  exercised  a supreme  in- 
fluence over  her  royal  husband,  and  imme- 
diately after  her  marriage  she  induced  him 
to  revoke  the  Edidt  of  Nantes. 

yhe  Revocation  of  the  Edidt  of  Nantes 
occurred  Odtober  17,  1685,  thus  depriving 
the  Huguenots  of  all  the  privileges  which 
Henry  VI.  and  Louis  XIII.  had  granted 
them.  The  exercise  of  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion was  absolutely  prohibited  throughout 
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France,  except  in  Alsace.  The  Huguenot 
churches  were  ordered  to  be  destroyed,  and 
their  pastors  were  commanded  to  leave  the 
kingdom  within  fifteen  days.  The  Hugue- 
nots themselves  were  forbidden  to  leave 
France  on  penalty  of  confiscation  of  their 
property  and  penal  servitude  in  the  galleys. 
They  were  required  to  embrace  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  and  to  have  their  children 
educated  in  that  faith. 

The  Roman  Catholic  world  greeted  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edidt  of  Nantes  with  re- 
joicings, but  the  cruel  measure  inflidted  a 
death-blow  upon  the  prosperity  of  France. 
The  fierce  French  soldiery  and  thousands  of 
foreign  mercenaries  were  let  loose  upon  the 
Huguenots  throughout  France,  and  the  most 
shocking  atrocities  were  perpetrated.  These 
brutal  dragoons  invaded  every  Huguenot 
dwelling,  from  the  herdsman’s  hut  to  the 
noble’s  castle,  and  their  occupants  were 
subjedted  to  the  greatest  outrages.  Men 
and  women  were  murdered  at  their  own 
firesides.  Little  children  were  torn  from 
the  arms  of  their  parents  and  butchered  in 
their  presence.  Wives  and  maidens  were 
outraged  amid  the  ruins  of  their  own  homes. 

The  Huguenots  were  forbidden  to  bury 
their  dead,  or  to  comfort  their  dying.  The 
bodies  of  those  who  died  without  the  last 
offices  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  were 
removed  from  their  dwellings  by  the  public 
hangman,  and  cast  into  the  common  sewer. 
Those  who  refused  the  viaticum  when  sick 
were  punished,  in  case  of  recovery,  with  the 
galleys,  or  imprisonment  for  life,  and  the 
confiscation  of  all  their  property. 

So  severe  was  the  persecutioh  that  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  Huguenots  fled 
from  France,  in  spite  of  the  cruel  laws 
against  emigration.  Thousands  who  at- 
tempted to  escape  were  shot  down  by  the 
soldiers,  and  thousands  of  others  were  cap- 
tured and  sent  to  the  galleys.  The  purest 
and  gentlest  men  were  sent  there  and  chained 
beside  the  vilest  criminals.  Each  galley 
had  a Jesuit  chaplain,  who  constantly  of- 
fered pardon  to  each  captive  Huguenot  if 
he  would  renounce  the  Protestant  religion 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Notwitn- 
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standing  the  sufferings  of  the  captives,  most 
of  them  remained  true  to  their  religious  con- 
victions. 

Altogether  about  two  hundred  thousand 
Huguenots  fled  from  their  native  land,  and 
many  thousands  were  massacred  in  the 
Dragonnades.  Among  the  exiles  were  some 
of  the  noblest  names  of  France.  Marshal 
Schomberg,  one  of  the  talented  commanders 
of  Louis  XIV.,  escaped  into  Holland  and 
entered  the  sendee  of  Prince  William  of 
Orange.  Among  the  exiles  were  many  dis- 
tinguished literary  men;  such  as  Basnage, 
Bayle,  Jurieu,  Lenfant,  Beausobre,  Saurin, 
Rapin  and  others.  Most  of  the  refuges  be- 
longed to  the  industrial,  commercial  and 
manufacturing  classes. 

This  Huguenot  exodus  well-nigh  de- 
stroyed the  industry  of  France.  Lyons, 
Tours  and  Nantes  were  ruined.  Lyons  did 
not  recover  its  former  prosperity  for  a cen- 
tury. Nantes  has  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  losses  which  the  bigotry  of  Louis  XIV. 
thus  inflicted  upon  it.  This  bigotry  was  a 
severer  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  his  king- 
dom than  all  the  costly  wars  which  his  am- 
bition had  kindled. 

The  industry  which  France  had  thus 
lost  was  transplanted  to  Protestant  countries; 
and  thus  England,  Holland,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  even  the  English  colonies 
in  North  America,  were  enriched  by  the 
skill  and  labor  of  these  Huguenot  exiles. 
They  established  new  branches  of  manufac- 
ture in  those  countries,  and  these  have 
grown  steadily  until  the  present  time.  Thus 
those  countries  gained  what  France  had 
lost,  and  that  which  is  the  most  valuable 
source  of  wealth  that  any  country  can 
possess — an  enlightened,  industrious  and 
skillful  class  of  citizens. 

Frederick  William,  the  Great  EleCtor  of 
Brandenburg,  distinguished  himself  by  his 
liberality  to  the  twenty  thousand  Huguenot 
refugees  who  settled  in  his  dominions.  He 
provided  them  with  land,  with  building  ma- 
terials, and  with  capital  for  their  manufac- 
tures; and  their  industry  and  diligence  soon 
transformed  the  waste  lands  about  Berlin 
into  a well  cultivated  garden. 


The  cruelties  infliefted  upon  the  Hugue- 
nots by  their  bigoted  king  aroused  the  most 
inveterate  hatred  of  Louis  XIV.  in  all  Prot- 
estant Europe;  and  his  great  opponent, 
Prince  William  of  Orange,  soon  perceived 
the  blunder  which  the  “Grand  Monarque” 
had  committed,  and  took  full  advantage  of 
it.  The  position  of  William,  who  was  uni- 
versally considered  the  champion  of  the 
Protestant  cause,  as  well  as  the  implacable 
foe  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  vastly  improved. 

Through  William’s  exertions  the  power- 
ful League  of  Augsburg  was  formed  in  July, 
1686,  uniting  the  Emperor  Leopold  I.  of 
Germany,  King  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  King 
Charles  XI.  of  Sweden,  and  the  leading 
German  princes,  such  as  the  Ele<5ior-Pala- 
tine  and  the  Electors  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony, 
against  the  King  of  France.  Holland  did 
not  immediately  join  the  league,  as  Will- 
iam’s interests  did  not  demand  that  the 
illustrious  Stadtholder  should  break  with 
Louis  XIV.  just  then.  He  was  secretly 
preparing  to  drive  his  father-in-law,  King 
James  II.,  from  the  throne  of  England. 
He  skillfully  concealed  his  designs  from 
the  King  of  France  until  it  was  too  late  for 
that  monarch  to  oppose  them. 

The  affairs  of  Cologne  and  the  Palatinate 
soon  furnished  a pretext  for  hostilities.  By 
means  of  French  gold  a partisan  of  Louis 
XIV.  was  elected  Archbishop-Elector  of 
Cologne,  while  Pope  Innocent  XI.  and  the 
League  of  Augsburg  supported  a Bavarian 
prince  as  a candidate  for  the  office.  The 
Duke  of  Orleans,  the  French  king’s  brother, 
had  married  the  sister  of  the  last  Elector- 
Palatine  belonging  to  the  House  of  Simmern. 
At  her  marriage  this  new  Duchess  of  Or- 
leans renounced  all  feudal  rights  in  the  Pal- 
atinate, but  retained  her  hereditary  claim  to 
the  movable  property  or  allodial  possessions 
of  her  family. 

Louis  XIV.  now  claimed  all  the  artillery 
of  the  fortresses  of  the  Palatinate  as  “mov- 
ables,” and  his  lawyers  interpreted  the  allo- 
dial tenure  so  as  to  make  it  include  almost 
the  whole  of  the  Palatinate.  The  new 
Elector- Palatine,  Philip  William  of  NeU' 
burg,  appealed  to  the  Emperor  Leopold  L- 
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and  the  alarm  which  the  arrogant  assump- 
tions of  the  King  of  France  excited  gave  a 
new  importance  to  the  League  of  Augsburg. 

The  War  of  the  League  of  Augsburg  com- 
menced in  September,  1688,  when  Louis 
XIV.  hurled  his  forces  against  Germany. 
A French  army  of  eighty  thousand  men 
under  the  command  of  the  Dauphin  and 
Marshals  Duras  and  Vauban  invaded  the 
Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  took  Philipsburg 
after  a month's  siege,  and  captured  Mann- 
heim shortly  afterward.  A French  division 
under  the  Marquis  de  Boufflers  occupied  the 
whole  of  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine  west 
of  that  river;  and  another  French  detach- 
ment under  Marshal  d’Humifcres  seized  Di- 
nant,  in  the  bishopric  of  Liege. 

Prince  William  of  Orange  took  advantage 
of  the  French  movement  against  Germany 
by  prosecuting  his  designs  against  King 
James  II.  of  England,  who  had  become 
thoroughly  estranged  from  his  subjects  by 
his  arbitrary  and  illegal  efforts  to  make  Ro- 
man Catholicism  the  state  religion  of  Eng- 
land. The  English  nobility,  gentry,  clergy 
and  people  turned  their  eyes  toward  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  who,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  invited  to  come  to  England  to  defend 
liberty  and  Protestantism,  and  with  whom 
many  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  Eng- 
land had  been  negotiating  for  some  time. 

Louis  XIV.  in  great  anger  warned  the 
Prince  of  Orange  that  any  attempt  which 
he  made  against  James  II.  would  involve 
him  in  a war  with  France;  but  the  League 
of  Augsburg  kept  the  French  king  so  closely 
occupied  that  he  was  unable  to  interfere 
with  William’s  movements  against  the  King 
of  England;  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  em- 
barked unmolested  in  the  expedition  with 
which  he  landed  in  England,  thus  giving 
the  signal  for  the  Glorious  Revolution  of 
1688,  which  hurled  the  usurping  tyrant 
James  II.  from  the  English  throne,  and 
which  made  William  and  his  wife  Mary  joint 
sovereigns  of  England.  The  deposed  James 
II.  and  his  queen  and  infant  son  found 
refuge  in  France,  where  they  were  gener- 
ously received  and  maintained  by  Louis 
XIV. 


So  altered  were  the  relations  of  European 
powers  that  such  Catholic  sovereigns  as 
Pope  Innocent  XI.,  the  Emperor  Leopold  I. 
and  King  Charles  II.  of  Spain  united  in 
congratulating  the  Protestant  Prince  Will- 
iam of  Orange  on  his  accession  to  the 
thrones  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland; 
and  this  event  by  turning  England,  the 
former  ally  of  Louis  XIV.,  into  an  enemy, 
imposed  a serious  check  upon  the  French 
king’s  extravagant  ambition  which  all  Eu- 
rope alike  dreaded. 

As  Louis  XIV.  was  unable  to  occupy  the 
whole  of  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  he 
hearkened  to  the  advise  of  his  brutal  Minis- 
ter of  War,  Louvois,  and  commanded  his 
generals  to  ravage  that  beautiful  district 
with  fire  and  sword;  and  the  Rhenish  Pal- 
atinate accordingly  suffered  a desolation  far 
more  terrible  than  in  the  preceding  war. 
More  than  forty  cities  and  hundreds  of 
flourishing  villages  were  reduced  to  ashes, 
because  the  French  could  not  garrison  these 
towns.  The  important  cities  of  Mannheim, 
Heidelberg,  Spires,  Worms,  Frankenthal, 
Oppenheim  and  Bingen  were  thus  burned; 
and  the  beautiful  country  became  a black- 
ened desert,  as  the  farms,  orchards  and  vine- 
yards were  likewise  laid  utterly  waste. 

Such  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  as 
were  able  to  emigrate  took  refuge  in  other 
countries;  but  over  a hundred  thousand 
peasantry  wandered  helpless  amid  the  ruins 
of  their  dwellings,  imploring  the  curse  of 
Heaven  upon  the  merciless  French  king 
who  had  been  the  cause  of  their  sufferings. 
These  cruelties  aroused  the  most  intense 
hatred  of  the  French  in  the  hearts  of  the 
German  people — a hatred  which  has  not  yet 
died  out. 

The  Emperor  Leopold  I.  of  Germany 
now  declared  war  against  Louis  XIV.,  de- 
nouncing him  as  the  enemy  of  Christen- 
dom ; and  such  was  the  effe<5t  of  the  cruel- 
ties of  the  French  that  a Grand  Alliance 
was  formed  against  the  King  of  France, 
consisting  of  England  and  Holland  under 
William  of  Orange,  Charles  II.  of  Spain, 
Duke  Vidlor  Amadeus  II.  of  Savoy,  the 
Emperor  Leopold  I.  of  Germany,  and  the 
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German  princes  who  had  formed  the  League 
of  Augsburg.  England,  under  the  vigor- 
ous government  of  King  William  III.,  was 
the  head  of  the  Grand  Alliance. 

The  generals  on  the  side  of  France  in 
this  war  were  the  Duke  of  Luxemburg, 
Marshal  Catinat  and  the  great  engineer 
Vauban.  The  leading  commanders  of  the 
forces  of  the  allies  were  William  III.  of 
England  and  Holland,  Prince  Eugene  of 
Savoy,  the  Earl  of  Marlborough  and  the 
Dutch  engineer  Cohorn.  The  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  the  best  general  of  the  Emperor 
Leopold  I.  of  Germany,  died  in  1690,  and 
was  succeeded  in  the  command  of  the  im- 
perial armies  by  the  Elector  Maximilian 
Emanuel  of  Bavaria. 

After  the  formation  of  the  Grand  Alli- 
ance the  allies  placed  three  armies  in  the 
field  to  oppose  the  French.  The  first  of 
these  armies,  under  the  Prince  of  Waldeck, 
entered  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and  de- 
feated the  French  under  Marshal  D’Humi- 
£res  at  Walcourt  and  drove  them  back  from 
the  line  of  the  Sambre.  The  second  allied 
army,  under  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  the 
third,  under  the  new  Ele<5tor  Frederick  III. 
of  Brandenburg,  at  once  marched  to  the 
Rhine  and  took  Mayence  and  Bonn;  after 
which  they  retired  into  winter-quarters  in 
the  Palatinate,  which  still  was  able  to  fur- 
nish them  subsistence  in  spite  of  the  bar- 
barous ravages  to  which  it  had  been  sub- 
jected by  the  French.  In  Italy  the  French 
under  Marshal  Catinat  defeated  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  at  Staffarda,  August  18,  1690. 

In  order  to  weaken  England  by  aiding 
James  II.  in  his  efforts  to  recover  his  lost 
throne,  Louis  XIV.  sent  James  to  Ireland 
with  a French  force  in  March,  1689;  and  in 
the  summer  of  1690  a French  fleet  of  seventy- 
eight  ships-of-the-line  under  Admiral  Tour- 
ville  attempted  to  make  a descent  upon 
England  in  the  interest  of  James  II.,  and 
defeated  the  English  and  Dutch  fleet  under 
Admiral  Herbert,  Earl  of  Torrington,  off 
Beachy  Head,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Eng- 
land, June  30,  1690.  The  Dutch  sustained 
the  brunt  of  this  engagement  with  great 
bravery,  but  the  English  admiral  is  said  to 


have  held  aloof  because  he  was  disloyal  to 
King  William  III.  and  secretly  in  the  inter- 
est of  James  II. 

The  allied  fleet  was  obliged  to  retire  and 
to  seek  the  shelter  of  the  Thames,  and  for 
some  time  there  were  fears  in  England  of  a 
French  invasion;  but  these  fears  were  dis- 
pelled by  King  William’s  vidtory  over  the 
fallen  James  II.  in  the  decisive  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  in  Ireland,  July  1,  1690,  the  day 
after  the  naval  battle  off  Beachy  Head. 
James  II.  returned  to  France;  and  when 
Ireland  was  reduced  to  submission  in  1691 
the  French  forces  evacuated  the  island, 
many  of  the  Irish  going  with  them  and 
afterward  doing  good  service  to  King  Louis 
XIV.  . 

Early  in  1690  Louis  XIV.  appointed  the 
Duke  of  Luxemburg  to  the  command  of  the 
French  army  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands, 
and  this  commander  became  famous  as 
Marshal  Luxembourg.  He  forced  a passage 
of  the  Sambre  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of 
the  Prince  of  Waldeck,  and  defeated  that 
general  in  the  great  battle  of  Fleurus,  June 
30,  1690,  the  very  day  of  the  French  naval 
vidtory  over  the  Anglo-Dutch  fleet  off 
Beachy  Head. 

In  the  spring  of  1691  the  French  army 
under  King  Louis  XIV.  in  person  captured 
Mons,  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the 
Spanish  Netherlands,  after  a siege  of  nine 
days.  In  the  summer  of  the  same  year 
Louvois,  the  able  but  brutal  French  Minis- 
ter of  War,  died;  but  none  regretted  his 
death,  except  King  Louis  XIV.,  who  found 
himself  at  great  loss  to  find  one  to  fill  his 
place. 

In  May,  1692,  a French  army  of  thirty 
thousand  men,  largely  composed  of  British 
exiles,  was  assembled  at  various  points  on 
the  coast  of  Normandy — at  Havre,  Cher- 
bourg and  Cape  La  Hogue — to  invade  Eng- 
land and  replace  James  II.  on  the  throne  of 
that  kingdom.  This  force  was  commanded 
by  James  himself  and  Marshal  Bellefonds, 
and  was  to  be  conveyed  to  the  English  coast 
by  a French  fleet  of  forty-four  ships-of-the- 
line  under  Admiral  Tourville. 

No  sooner  was  Admiral  Tourville  ready 
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to  embark  the  troops  designed  to  make  a 
descent  on  the  English  coast  than  he  was 
ordered  by  his  king  to  attack  the  English 
and  Dutch  fleet  of  ninety-nine  ships-of-the- 
line  under  Admiral  Russell,  which  had  en- 
tered the  English  Channel.  Though  Ad- 
miral Tourville  did  not  expedt  vidtory 
against  such  odds,  he  obeyed  his  king’s 
order  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  and 
thus  attacked  the  Anglo- Dutch  fleet  off  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  May  19,  1692,  but  was  de- 
feated and  forced  to  retire  at  night. 

Most  of  Tourville’s  shattered  fleet  sought 
shelter  in  the  roadstead  of  Cape  La  Hogue, 
where  they  were  stranded  with  their  broad- 
sides to  the  vidtorious  foe.  There  they 
were  attacked  by  the  pursuing  English 
ships  of  Admiral  Russell’s  vidtorious  fleet 
and  totally  destroyed,  May  23,  1692.  James 
II.  viewed  the  engagement  from  the  neigh- 
boring cliffs,  and  could  not  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing his  admiration  of  the  valor  of  the 
English  sailors,  though  the  result  of  the 
battle  put  an  end  to  his  hopes  of  recovering 
his  lost  crown.  Louis  XIV.  was  so  dis- 
heartened by  the  loss  of  his  fleet  that  he 
abandoned  the  cause  of  James  II.,  who 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  pious  se- 
clusion at  the  palace  of  St.  Germains,  near 
Paris. 

While  his  navy  was  thus  destroyed,  the 
King  of  France  was  more  fortunate  on  land. 
On  May  25,  1692,  he  in  person  laid  siege  to 
Namur,  the  strongest  fortress  in  the  Span- 
ish Netherlands.  Vauban’s  engineering 
skill  was  irresistible,  and  the  fortress  sur- 
rendered June  5,  1692.  William  III.  of 
England  and  Holland  had  in  the  meantime 
marched  to  the  relief  of  the  beleaguered 
fortress,  at  the  head  of  an  allied  army  of 
seventy  thousand  men,  but  was  prevented 
from  crossing  the  Sambre  by  the  French 
army  under  Marshal  Luxembourg.  Will- 
iam attacked  Marshal  Luxembourg  at  Stein- 
kirk,  in  the  province  of  Hainault,  July  24, 
1692,  but  was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss 
after  an  obstinate  battle,  and  forced  to  re- 
treat to  Brussels. 

King  William  III.  began  the  campaign 
of  1693  by  endeavoring  to  draw  the  French 


army  under  King  Louis  XIV.  in  person 
into  an  engagement  near  Louvain;  but  the 
French  king  declined  to  meet  his  great  ad- 
versary in  the  open  field,  and  abruptly  left 
his  army  and  sent  a portion  of  it  into  Ger- 
many— an  a<5t  which  so  weakened  his  mili- 
tary prestige  that  he  did  not  afterward  ap- 
pear in  person  at  the  head  of  an  army. 

King  William  III.  was  defeated  by  the 
French  army  under  Marshal  Luxembourg  in 
the  bloody  battle  of  Neerwinden,  July  29, 
1693,  thus  leaving  the  French  in  the  ascen- 
dency in  the  Spanish  Netherlands ; but 
William  conducted  his  retreat  with  such 
skill  that  his  antagonists  said  that  he  was 
more  formidable  in  defeat  than  others  in 
vidtory. 

On  October  4,  1693,  the  French  army  in 
Piedmont  under  Marshal  Catinat  defeated 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  in  the  battle  of  Mar- 
saglia;  and  the  French  army  in  Spain  under 
the  Duke  of  Noailles  captured  Rosas  in  the 
province  of  Catalonia. 

The  French  fleet  under  Admiral  Tour- 
ville attacked  and  defeated  an  English  fleet 
under  Admiral  Sir  George  Rooke  in  Lagos 
Bay,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Portugal, 
June  27,  1693,  thus  capturing  four  English 
men-of-war  and  forty  of  the  richly-laden 
English  and  Dutch  merchantmen  which  the 
English  fleet  was  convoying  toward  Smyrna. 
English  commerce  suffered  greatly  from  the 
depredations  of  French  privateers.  In  South 
America  the  French  squadron  under  Com- 
modore de  Pointis  surprised  the  rich  city 
of  Carthagena,  inflidting  a loss  of  thirty 
millions  upon  the  Spaniards;  while  anothei 
French  squadron  under  Duguay-Trouin  cap- 
tured a Dutch  fleet  on  its  way  from  Bilbao. 

France  had  now  been  engaged  for  seven 
years  in  a constant  and  ruinous  war  with 
the  Grand  Alliance;  and  Louis  XIV.  was 
anxious  for  peace,  being  conscious  of  the 
fadt  that  his  resources  were  completely  ex- 
hausted. “The  people  were  perishing  to 
the  sound  of  Te  Deums.  ’ ’ In  the  language 
of  Fenelon,  Louis  XIV.  “had  made  France 
a vast  hospital.”  The  French  finances  had 
greatly  fallen  into  disorder  since  Colbert’s 
death,  in  1683.  The  French  peasantry  had 
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been  largely  drafted  into  the  armies,  and 
the  lands  were  left  uncultivated.  Taxes 
upon  industry  had  eaten  up  the  very  sources 
of  revenue,  while  the  kingdom  was  burdened 
with  an  enormous  debt. 

Louis  XIV.  had  a still  stronger  motive 
for  peace  in  his  views  concerning  the  Span- 
ish succession,  as  the  childless  Charles  II. 
of  Spain  was  evidently  near  the  end  of  his 
life.  For  a long  time  Louis  XIV.  had  an  un- 
derstanding with  the  Emperor  Leopold  I. 
of  Germany,  who,  like  himself,  was  a first 
cousin  and  a brother-in-law  of  the  Spanish 
king.  As  the  French  king  could  not  realize 
his  hope  respecting  a partition  of  the  Span- 
ish dominions  if  the  death  of  Charles  II. 
should  occur  while  all  Europe  was  in  arms 
against  France,  Louis  XIV.  sought  the 
mediation  of  Pope  Innocent  XII.  and  of 
Kings  Christian  V.  of  Denmark  and  Charles 
XI.  of  Sweden;  offering  ample  concessions 
for  the  sake  of  peace.  William  III.  of  Eng- 
land and  Holland  and  the  Emperor  Leopold 
I.  of  Germany  were  well  aware  of  the  ex- 
haustion of  their  great  antagonist,  and  op- 
posed and  neutralized  all  his  efforts,  so  that 
the  war  went  on  four  years  longer.  French 
armies  renewed  their  devastations  in  the 
Rhineland,  while  French  privateers  contin- 
ued preying  upon  English  and  Dutch  com- 
merce. 

Marshal  Luxembourg,  the  ablest  of  the 
French  commanders  in  this  wrar,  died  at 
Versailles,  January  4,  1695,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-seven.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mar- 
shal Villeroi,  who  began  his  military  career 
by  allowing  King  William  III.  to  recapture 
the  strong  fortress  of  Namur,  thus  giving 
the  allies  the  ascendency  in  the  Spanish 
Netherlands  and  producing  a marked  im- 
provement in  their  fortunes.  As  this  was 
the  first  conquest  wrested  from  Louis  XIV., 
the  allies  felt  greatly  encouraged. 

Louis  XIV.  still  became  more  anxious 
for  peace,  and  proceeded  to  break  up  the 
Grand  Alliance.  By  restoring  Pignerol,  in 
Piedmont,  and  Nice  and  the  other  posses- 
sions which  the  French  had  wrested  from 
the  House  of  Savoy,  the  French  king  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  Vidtor  Amadeus  II. 


Duke  of  Savoy,  to  desert  the  Grand  Alli- 
ance and  to  sign  a treaty  of  peace  and  alli- 
ance with  France,  May  30,  1696. 

Sweden  offered  her  mediation  for  a peace. 
The  Emperor  Leopold  I.  of  Germany 
was  most  averse  to  a treaty  with  the  King 
of  France,  but  when  England  and  Holland 
intimated  that  they  would  conclude  a sepa- 
rate treaty  with  Louis  XIV.  the  Emperor 
finally  consented  to  negotiate.  The  pleni- 
potentiaries of  all  the  belligerent  powers 
met  at  the  little  village  of  Ryswick,  in  Hol- 
land, in  May,  1697.  After  four  months  of 
negotiation,  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  was  con- 
cluded between  France,  England,  Holland 
and  Spain,  September  30,  1697.  Louis 
XIV.  bound  himself  to  acknowledge  Will- 
iam III.  as  the  rightful  King  of  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  to  render  no  fur- 
ther assistance  to  the  exiled  James  II.  Louis 
XIV.  also  restored  to  Spain  the  French  con- 
quests in  the  Spanish  province  of  Catalonia, 
and  also  some  of  the  French  acquisitions  in 
the  Spanish  Netherlands,  such  as  the  duchy 
of  Luxemburg  and  the  towns  of  Charleroi, 
Mons,  Ath  and  Cambray. 

The  next  month,  October,  1697,  the  Em- 
peror Leopold  I.  of  Germany  acceded  to  the 
Peace  of  Ryswick  by  reludlantly  signing  a 
treaty  with  France,  by  which  he  recovered 
all  the  imperial  territory  which  Louis  XIV. 
had  wrested  from  him  since  the  Peace  of  Nim- 
eguen,  in  1678,  except  the  city  of  Strasburg, 
which  France  still  retained.  Duke  Leopold 
of  Lorraine  was  restored  to  his  parental  in- 
heritance ; and  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  re- 
nounced all  her  claims  to  the  Palatinate 
upon  the  payment  of  a sum  of  money  from 
the  new  Eledtor- Palatine;  while  Joseph 
Clement  of  Bavaria  was  confirmed  in  the 
dignity  of  Archbishop- Eledtor  of  Cologne. 

The  terms  of  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  were 
humiliating  to  Louis  XIV.;  but  the  ex- 
hausted condition  of  his  kingdom,  and  his 
anxiety  to  have  his  hands  free  upon  the  ap- 
proaching vacancy  of  the  Spanish  throne, 
allowed  him  no  other  alternative  than  to  ac- 
cept them.  This  treaty  released  England 
forever  from  French  influence  and  made  her 
the  chief  counterpoise  to  France  in  the  Eu- 
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ropean  States-System.  The  last  war  of 
Louis  XIV.  was  that  of  the  Spanish  Succes- 
sion in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 


tury, which  involved  the  great  powers  of 
Central  and  Western  Europe,  and  which 
will  be  described  in  the  next  chapter. 


SECTION  IV.— SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 


SPAIN. 

HILIP  III.,  who  became  King 
of  Spain  upon  the  death  of  his 
father  Philip  II.,  September 
13,  1598,  was  an  insignificant 
monarch.  Spain  had  now  en- 
tered fairly  on  her  decline.  The  bigoted 
policy  of  Philip  II.  had  robbed  his  kingdom 
of  its  power  and  glory,  and  had  laid  the 
foundations  of  its  ruin.  Still  Spain  was  a 
great  and  formidable  kingdom  for  some 
time  longer,  but  she  rapidly  declined  during 
the  seventeenth  century. 

Philip  III.  continued  his  bigoted  father's 
policy  of  ruin.  In  1609  he  issued  an  edidt 
banishing  the  oppressed  Moriscoes,  or  Chris- 
tianized Moors,  from  Spain.  As  the  export 
of  gold  from  Spain  was  forbidden,  the  un- 
fortunate Moriscoes  were  obliged  to  abandon 
most  of  their  property,  which  was  seized  by 
the  Spanish  government.  The  exile  of  the 
Moriscoes  was  conducted  with  the  greatest 
cruelty.  More  than  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  embarked  for  Africa,  but  ninety- 
five  thousand  of  these  perished  of  hunger 
and  exhaustion  on  the  way.  One  hundred 
thousand  others  sought  refuge  in  France, 
but  were  permitted  to  remain  in  that  coun- 
try only  on  condition  of  embracing  Roman 
Catholic  Christianity,  which  they  had  just 
rejedted  in  Spain.  They  refused  to  do  so, 
and  were  ordered  to  leave  France.  While 
waiting  for  transportation  so  many  died  in 
the  French  ports  and  were  thrown  into  the 
sea  that  the  fish  were  supposed  to  be  poi- 
soned. 

By  this  cruel  a<5t  Philip  III.  had  dealt  a 
fatal  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  his  own  king- 
dom. Miles  of  fertile  fields  that  had  been 
rich  in  the  olive  and  the  vine  lay  waste 
for  want  of  tillage;  and  Spain  has  not  yet 
4 — 68.-U.  H. 


recovered  from  the  ruinous  effedts  of  the 
banishment  of  the  Moriscoes,  which  was  to 
her  what  the  Revocation  of  the  Edidl  of 
Nantes  was  to  France. 

Philip  III.  died  in  March,  1621,  and  was 
succeeded  as  King  of  Spain  by  his  son 
Philip  IV.,  who  was  then  only  sixteen 
years  old,  and  who  was  superior  to  his 
father  in  many  respedts.  Under  Philip  IV. 
the  decay  of  Spain's  greatness  went  on  very 
rapidly.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the 
part  which  Spain  took  in  the  Thirty  Years’ 
War  in  Germany.  She  gained  nothing  by 
that  struggle,  all  her  earlier  advantages 
having  been  wrested  from  her  during  the 
progress  of  the  war.  While  the  war  was  in 
progress  Spain  was  confronted  with  revolts 
in  Catalonia,  Portugal  and  Naples. 

The  home  forces  of  Spain  were  for  some 
time  occupied  by  the  revolt  of  the  provinces 
of  Biscay  and  Catalonia.  The  intolerable 
outrages  committed  by  a Spanish  army 
quartered  in  those  provinces  during  the 
campaign  of  1639-’ 40  against  the  French 
exasperated  the  inhabitants.  Bands  of  half- 
savage mountaineers,  who  were  on  theii 
way  to  Barcelona  to  hire  themselves  out  foi 
labor  in  the  fields,  caught  the  fury;  and  by 
a sudden  impulse  all  Castilians  or  foreigners 
in  the  city  were  massacred.  The  Catalo- 
nian insurgents  sent  to  all  the  European 
powers  a statement  of  their  grievances 
against  the  Spanish  government,  and  by  a 
formal  treaty  Louis  XIII.  engaged  to  pro- 
vide a military  force  to  aid  the  Catalans. 
A Spanish  army  of  twenty  thousand  men 
was  already  on  its  march  to  the  frontier  of 
Catalonia,  marking  its  route  by  fire  and 
blood;  and  the  rebels  soon  transferred  their 
allegiance  to  France. 

Spain  suffered  a more  serious  and  per- 
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manent  loss  in  the  liberation  of  Portugal,  in 
1640.  During  its  sixty  years’  union  with 
Spain,  Portugal  had  been  oppressed,  humil- 
iated and  impoverished  by  its  Spanish  con- 
querors. Portuguese  commerce  with  the 
East  and  West  Indies  was  crippled,  the  Por- 
tuguese navy  was  destroyed,  and  the  Por- 
tuguese people  were  crushed  with  taxes 
which  defrayed  the  cost  of  eredting  unnec- 
essary palaces  for  the  Kings  of  Spain.  When 
commanded  to  march  against  the  revolted 
Catalans,  the  Portuguese  nobles  and  officers 
resolved  to  follow  the  example  of  those 
rebels.  The  Spanish  guards  of  Lisbon  and 
the  vice-queen’s  palace  were  cut  down.  The 
Duke  of  Braganza,  a descendant  of  the  for- 
mer Kings  of  Portugal,  was  proclaimed  King 
of  Portugal  with  the  title  of  John  IV.;  thus 
completing  the  revolution,  A.  D.  1640. 

With  the  single  exception  of  Ceuta,  in 
North-western  Africa,  the  Portugese  colo- 
nies overpowered  their  Spanish  garrisons; 
and  the  Portuguese  Cortes  which  assembled 
at  Lisbon  in  1641  declared  the  right  of  every 
nation  to  renounce  the  rule  of  a tyrant,  even 
if  he  were  a legitimate  sovereign,  and  not  a 
usurper  like  the  King  of  Spain.  This  was 
the  origin  of  the  dynasty  which,  in  its  royal 
and  imperial  branches,  still  occupies  the 
thrones  of  Portugal  and  Brazil. 

In  1647  Naples  also  revolted  against 
Spain,  the  insurrection  in  that  Italian  de- 
pendency of  the  Spanish  Hapsburgs  being 
under  the  leadership  of  the  fisherman  Masan- 
iello.  Although  Ferdinand  the  Catholic 
and  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  had  promised 
the  Neapolitans  that  no  taxes  should  be 
levied  upon  them  without  the  consent  of 
the  Estates  of  Naples,  the  Spanish  kings 
were  accustomed  to  disregard  their  prom- 
ises, as  they  looked  upon  their  Italian  pos- 
sessions simply  as  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  revenue.  The  Spanish  viceroy  of  Naples 
negledted  to  summon  the  Neapolitan  Es- 
tates, and  levied  taxes  at  his  own  pleasure. 
All  the  simplest  necessaries  of  life  were  taxed 
heavily;  and  in  1647  an  impost  was  levied 
upon  fruit,  the  chief  article  of  food  that  had 
hitherto  escaped  this  burden.  This  caused 
the  insurrection  of  the  poor  of  Naples,  who 


had  already  suffered  severely  from  the  op- 
pressive taxes. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  young  Amalfi 
fisherman  Masaniello,  the  insurgents  of  Na- 
ples obtained  possession  of  the  city  of  Na- 
ples, burned  the  custom-house,  and  forced 
the  viceroy  to  take  refuge  in  the  Castle  of  St. 
Elmo.  About  the  same  time  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Palermo  rose  in  arms  against  the 
Spanish  viceroy  of  Sicily.  The  viceroy  of 
Naples  succeeded  in  gaining  over  many  of 
the  rebels  by  promises  which  he  never  in- 
tended to  fulfill,  and  caused  their  leader  Ma- 
saniello to  be  assassinated,  thus  ending  the 
revolt. 

Another  revolt  broke  out  at  Naples  in 
August,  1647.  The  rebels  compelled  Don 
John  of  Austria,  the  illegitimate  son  of 
King  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  to  recall  his  army 
after  several  days  of  street-fighting;  but  they 
| appeared  utterly  helpless  since  the  assassi- 
I nation  of  Masaniello,  in  whom  they  reposed 
| the  most  implicit  faith.  They  selected  Gen- 
naro  Annesi  for  their  leader,  and  by  his  ad- 
vice they  invited  the  Duke  of  Guise  to  place 
himself  at  their  head  and  to  assist  them  in 
founding  a republic. 

The  Duke  of  Guise  came  promptly,  as  he 
expected  to  recover  the  possessions  of  the 
House  of  Anjou,  from  which  he  was  de- 
scended; but  the  Neapolitans  soon  saw 
through  his  design  and  became  discon- 
tented. The  duke  mortally  offended  Gennaro 
Annesi,  who  gratified  his  revenge  by  betray- 
ing the  city  to  the  Spaniards,  thus  ending 
the  revolt.  The  Spaniards  executed  Gen- 
naro Annesi  and  many  others  of  the  popular 
party,  and  crushed  the  spirit  of  the  Neapol- 
itan people  by  a series  of  barbarous  cruel- 
ties. The  revolt  in  Sicily  was  ended  more 
easily.  The  Spanish  viceroy  disarmed  the 
rebels  by  a liberal  proclamation  of  amnesty, 
and  then  shot  down  many  of  them  in  the 
streets. 

The  revolt  of  Naples,  and  the  great  strain 
put  upon  the  resources  of  Philip  IV.  by  the 
Thirty  Years’  War,  reduced  him  to  the 
necessity  of  concluding  the  Peace  of  Mun- 
ster with  the  Dutch  Republic,  in  January, 
1648;  thus  acknowledging  that  vigorous 
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young  state  as  an  independent  power  among 
•the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  ceding  to  it 
the  towns  of  Dutch  Flanders  and  the  Dutch 
conquests  in  the  East  Indies,  in  Africa  and 
in  the  New  World. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia, October  24,  1648,  which  ended  the 
Thirty  Years’  War,  did  not  end  hostilities 
between  Spain  and  France,  which  continued 
eleven  years  longer,  until  ended  by  the 
Peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  November  7,  1659, 
by  which  Spain  was  obliged  to  cede  to 
France  the  county  of  Roussillon,  north  of 
the  Pyrenees,  and  the  county  of  Artois,  in 
the  Spanish  Netherlands.  Spain  retained 
the  rest  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and 
also  Franche-Comt£,  the  Duchy  of  Milan, 
and  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  By 
the  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  Spain  surren- 
dered the  last  vestige  of  supremacy  which 
she  had  exercised  in  Europe  since  the  reign 
of  Philip  II.;  and  she  rapidly  sunk  into  in- 
significance. 

Philip  IV.  died  in  September,  1665,  and 
was  succeeded  as  King  of  Spain  by  his  son 
Charles  II.,  the  child  of  a second  mar- 
riage. Excepting  the  wars  with  Louis  XIV. 
of  France,  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  was  un- 
eventful. He  was  the  last  of  the  dynasty 
of  the  Spanish  Hapsburgs,  who  had  reigned 
over  the  Spanish  dominions  for  almost  two 
centuries,  beginning  with  Charles  I.,  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  of  Germany,  in  1516. 

As  Charles  II.  was  childless,  his  death  in 
1700  gave  rise  to  a contest  for  the  Spanish 
dominions,  which  brought  on  a general  Eu- 
ropean struggle  known  as  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession,  A.  D.  1702-1713,  which 
placed  the  French  House  of  Bourbon  on  the 
Spanish  throne,  in  the  person  of  Duke 
Philip  of  Anjou,  who  became  Philip  V. 
By  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  Spain 
ceded  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  Milan,  Na- 
ples and  Sicily  to  the  Emperor  Charles  VI. 
of  Germany,  the  head  of  the  Austrian  House 
of  Hapsburg  and  the  competitor  of  Philip 
of  Anjou  for  the  Spanish  throne;  while  Gib- 
raltar and  Minorca  were  ceded  to  England, 
and  Spain  and  Portugal  resumed  their  for- 
mer boundaries. 


PORTUGAL. 

During  the  sixty  years’  subjection  of  Por- 
tugal to  the  Spanish  crown  the  greatness 
of  Portugal  steadily  declined.  The  Portu- 
guese possessions  in  North-western  Africa 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Spain,  and  Ceuta 
was  thus  permanently  lost  to  Portugal.  The 
Dutch  became  formidable  rivals  of  the  Por- 
tuguese on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and 
deprived  them  of  much  of  their  commerce 
in  that  quarter.  In  the  East  Indies  the 
Dutch  also  seized  many  of  the  Portuguese 
possessions  and  absorbed  the  Portuguese 
trade,  thus  giving  the  death-blow  to  the 
Portuguese  supremacy  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  and  placing  the  remaining  Portuguese 
settlements  in  Southern  and  Eastern  Asia 
in  great  peril.  At  the  same  time  the  Eng- 
lish laid  the  foundations  of  their  empire  in 
India,  which  was  destined  eventually  to 
overshadow  both  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch 
dominions  in  that  quarter. 

During  the  same  period  the  European 
enemies  of  Spain  also  attacked  Brazil,  which 
Portuguese  dependency  had  also  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  Spain.  The  Portuguese  settle- 
ments in  Brazil  were  repeatedly  attacked 
and  plundered  by  French,  English  and 
Dutch  fleets.  In  1612  the  French  seized 
Maranhao  and  founded  the  city  of  Sao  Luiz 
do  Maranhao,  but  in  1615  the  Portuguese 
expelled  the  French  from  that  town.  In 
1623  a Dutch  fleet  captured  Bahia,  but  in 
1625  the  Dutch  garrison  in  that  town  was 
forced  to  surrender  to  the  Portuguese.  In 
1629  the  Dutch  captured  Pernambuco;  after 
which  they  rapidly  extended  their  conquests 
in  Brazil,  so  that  by  1645  they  had  posses- 
sion of  all  Brazil  north  of  Pernambuco,  ex- 
cept Para. 

The  Portuguese  universally  detested  the 
Spaniards;  and  the  Spanish  rule  was  so  op- 
pressive that  the  popular  discontent  in  Por- 
tugal steadily  increased,  until  1640,  when 
the  Portuguese  rose  in  revolt  and  proclaimed 
the  Duke  of  Braganza  King  of  Portugal 
with  the  title  of  John  IV.  France,  Eng- 
land and  Holland  at  once  recognized  the  in- 
dependence of  Portugal  under  the  House  of 
Braganza,  France  and  Holland  being  en- 
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gaged  in  hostilities  with  Spain  during  the 
progress  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  John 
IV.  successfully  resisted  the  efforts  which 
Spain  made  during  his  entire  reign  to  re- 
conquer Portugal. 

During  the  reign  of  John  IV.  the  Portu- 
guese gradually  drove  the  Dutch  from  Bra- 
zil, and  recovered  that  entire  dependency 
by  1654.  Brazil  was  eredted  into  a princi- 
pality, and  the  heir-apparent  to  the  crown 
of  Portugal  was  invested  with  the  title  of 
Prince  of  Brazil.  In  the  meantime  Brazil 
had  prospered  steadily,  in  spite  of  the  strug- 
gles with  the  Dutch  and  the  exadlions  of 
the  home  government.  The  prosperity  of 
the  province  was  based  on  agriculture. 

King  John  IV.  died  in  1656,  and  was 
succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Portugal  by  his 
second  son  Alfonso  VI.,  whose  elder 
brother  had  died  some  time  before.  In  1660 
Holland  concluded  a treaty  with  Portugal 
renouncing  all  her  claims  to  Brazil.  In 
1661  a treaty  of  alliance  was  concluded  be- 
tween Portugal  and  England;  by  which  the 
Princess  Catharine  of  Braganza,  the  daugh- 
ter of  King  Alfonso  VI.,  was  married  to 
King  Charles  II.  of  England;  while  Portu- 
gal ceded  Tangier,  in  North-western  Africa, 
and  Bombay,  in  Hindoostan,  to  England  as 
Catharine’s  dowry.  This  treaty  was  the 
beginning  of  intimate  relations  between 
Portugal  and  England  which  lasted  a long 
time  and  had  a marked  effedt  upon  the  for- 
tunes of  Portugal. 

King  Alfonso  VI.  was  so  weak  and  con- 
temptible a monarch  that  the  Spaniards 
felt  encouraged  to  prosecute  hostilities 
against  the  Portuguese  with  increased 
vigor;  but  the  Portuguese  were  victorious, 
the  Spaniards  being  decisively  defeated  at 
Almexial  in  1663  and  at  Villaviciosa  in 
1666.  The  battle  of  Villaviciosa  virtually 
secured  the  independence  of  Portugal, 
though  Spain  still  refused  to  acknowledge  it. 

The  Portuguese  had  become  so  disgusted 
with  Alfonso  VI.  that  the  Portuguese  Cortes 
deprived  him  of  his  authority  as  an  imbecile, 
in  1667,  and  made  his  brother  Dom  Pedro 
regent.  A dispensation  was  obtained  from 
Pope  Clement  IX.  annulling  Alfonso’s  mar- 


riage; and  his  divorced  queen,  Mary  of 
Savoy,  then  married  Dom  Pedro.  One 
of  the  first  arils  of  the  regency  was  the  Peace 
of  Lisbon  with  Spain,  February  13,  1668.  by 
which  Spain  treated  with  the  Portuguese  as 
a sovereign  and  independent  nation,  and  a 
mutual  restitution  of  all  conquests  during 
the  war  was  made,  with  the  exception  of 
the  city  of  Ceuta,  in  North-western  Africa, 
which  remained  to  Spain.  The  subjects  of 
both  nations  recovered  all  property  alien- 
ated or  confiscated  during  the  war.  By  the 
Peace  of  the  Hague  between  Portugal  and 
Holland,  July  31,  1669,  the  Dutch  were  left 
in  possession  of  all  the  conquests  which 
they  had  made  from  the  Portuguese  in  the 
East  Indies. 

King  Alfonso  VI.  was  closely  confined 
until  his  death,  in  1683,  when  the  regent 
Dom  Pedro  ascended  the  throne  of  Portugal 
with  the  title  of  Pedro  II.  In  1696  gold 
was  discovered  in  Brazil,  and  diamonds 
were  also  found  in  that  country  about  the 
same  time.  These  discoveries  vastly  in- 
creased the  wealth  of  Brazil,  and  poured  a 
steady  stream  of  wealth  into  the  Portuguese 
treasury.  In  1703  Portugal,  by  an  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance  with  England,  was 
j drawn  into  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succes- 
, sion.  During  the  war  Pedro  II.  died,  and  was 
succeeded  as  King  of  Portugal  by  his  son 
John  V.,  A.  D.  1706,  during  whose  reign 
Spain  by  treaty  formally  acknowledged  the 
independence  of  Portugal,  A.  D.  1737. 

The  history  of  Portugal  is  thenceforth 
generally  unimportant  and  uneventful. 
Though  the  country  had  recovered  its  inde- 
pendence, the  restored  Kingdom  of  Portugal 
lacked  vigor,  and  has  manifested  the  same 
tendency  to  decay  that  has  characterized 
Spain  since  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  Though 
Portugal  had  recovered  its  independence 
through  the  growing  feebleness  and  decline 
of  Spain,  the  restored  kingdom  was  unable 
to  recover  more  than  half  of  its  old  colonial 
empire,  most  of  its  former  possessions  in 
the  East  Indies  having  come  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  young  and  vigorous  Dutch  Re- 
public. Only  in  Brazil  was  Portugal  able 
to  reestablish  her  old  dominion. 
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SECTION  V.— THE  NORTH  AND  EAST  OF  EUROPE. 


DENMARK. 

URING  the  sixty  years’  reign  I 
of  Christian  IV.,  A.  D.  1588-  ' 
1648,  Denmark  was  prosper-  i 
ous,  notwithstanding  her  dis- 
astrous wars.  The  Danish 
monarchy  embraced  all  of  Denmark  and 
Norway,  with  the  seven  southern  provinces 
of  Sweden;  while  Iceland  and  Greenland 
were  among  its  foreign  possessions.  In  1 6 1 1 
Christian  IV.  1>egan  a foolish  and  useless 
war  writh  the  King  of  Sweden;  but  this  war 
was  ended  by  the  Peace  of  Siorod  in  1613, 
through  the  mediation  of  England.  The 
part  which  Christian  IV.  took  in  the  Thirty 
Years’  War  as  an  ally  of  the  German  Prot- 
estants, which  ended  in  his  defeat,  and 
which  was  closed  by  the  Peace  of  Liibeck 
in  1629,  has  already  been  alluded  to;  as  has 
also  his  disastrous  war  with  Sweden  in  1644, 
which  was  ended  by  the  Peace  of  Bromse- 
bro,  in  August,  1645. 

Upon  the  death  of  Christian  IV.,  in  1648, 
his  son  Frederick  III.  became  King  of 
Denmark  and  Norway.  In  1657  Frederick 
III.  became  involved  in  a war  with  Charles 
X.  of  Sweden,  which  was  ended  by  the 
Peace  of  Roskild  in  1658.  A second  war 
with  Charles  X.  of  Sweden,  begun  in  1658. 
was  ended  by  the  Peace  of  Copenhagen  in 
1660.  In  1660  Frederick  III.  accomplished 
a peaceful  revolution  by  which  he  changed 
the  constitution  of  Denmark,  thus  convert 
ing  his  kingdom  from  an  elective  and 
limited  monarchy  into  an  absolute  and  he- 
reditary one.  Thus  the  Danish  nobility 
were  deprived  of  their  great  privileges  and 
revenues  by  the  Royal  Law,  which  conferred 
unlimited  power  upon  the  king.  The  no- 
bles thus  lost  their  former  power  and  inde- 
pendent position,  and  were  bound  to  the 
throne  by  titles  and  orders. 

Frederick  III.  died  in  1670,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded on  the  Danish  throne  by  his  son 
Christian  V.,  who  engaged  in  a war  with 
Charles  XI.  of  Sweden  in  1675,  which  was 


ended  in  1679  through  the  intervention  of 
Louis  XIV.  of  France.  Upon  the  death  of 
Christian  V.,  in  1699,  his  son  Frederick 
IV.  became  King  of  Denmark  and  Nor- 
way. He  reigned  until  his  death  in  1730. 

SWEDEN. 

Charles  IX.  of  Sweden  was  engaged 
during  part  of  his  reign  of  twelve  years,  A. 
D.  1599-1611,  in  a war  with  his  nephew  and 
predecessor,  King  Sigismund  III.  of  Poland, 
who  still  claimed  the  Swedish  crown  after 
his  deposition  by  the  Swedish  Diet.  A few 
months  before  his  death,  in  161 1 , Charles 
IX.  became  involved  in  a war  with  Chris- 
tain  IV.  of  Denmark.  Among  the  causes 
of  complaint  of  the  two  kings  was  one  that 
each  bore  upon  his  shield  three  crowns  sym- 
bolizing the  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms. 

Upon  the  death  of  Charles  IX.,  in  the 
fall  of  1611,  his  son,  the  illustrious  Gusta- 
vus  Adolphus — “the  Lion  of  the  North” 
— became  King  of  Sweden  at  the  age  of 
sixteen.  He  chose  for  his  Prime  Minis- 
ter the  famous  Axel  Oxenstiem,  a man  of 
profound  wisdom  and  good  judgment,  a 
model  statesman  and  diplomatist,  and  the 
prime  mover  in  Swedish  affairs  for  a long 
series  of  year. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  had  served  his  ap- 
prenticeship in  the  art  of  war  in  the  struggle 
with  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark,  and  he  was 
destined  to  become  not  only  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  military  heroes,  but  also  the 
founder  of  a new  system  of  warfare  and  army 
organization,  which  in  the  course  of  time 
superseded  the  closely  serried  ranks  of  the 
Swiss  pikemen  and  the  Spanish  lancers. 

Through  the  mediation  of  England,  the 
war  with  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark  was 
ended  in  two  years  by  the  Peace  of  Siorod, 
in  January,  1613;  but  a war  writh  Russia 
had  already  begun.  The  male  line  of 
Rurik  having  become  extindl,  a party  in 
Russia  desired  to  place  a brother  of  Gus- 
tavus Adolphus  on  the  Russian  throne.  The 
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Swedes  gained  some  advantages  in  this  war, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  Russian  nation 
succeeded  in  maintaining  the  right  of  Mi- 
chael Romanoff  to  the  Russian  crown.  By 
the  Peace  of  Stolbova,  in  1617,  Russia  ceded 
considerable  territory  to  Sweden,  including 
the  site  of  the  present  city  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

In  1620  Gustavus  Adolphus  became  in- 
volved in  a war  of  nine  years  with  his 
cousin,  King  Sigismund  III.  of  Poland, 
caused  by  the  latter’s  pretensions  to  the 
Swedish  crown.  This  war  was  ended  in 
1629,  by  the  six  years’  Truce  of  Altmark, 
through  the  mediation  of  France,  whose 
illustrious  Prime  Minister,  Cardinal  Riche- 
Leu,  was  anxious  to  allow  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus liberty  to  engage  in  the  great  Thirty 
Years’  War  in  Germany.  By  this  war  with 
Poland,  Sweden  acquired  Livonia  and  part 
of  Prussia;  but  far  more  valuable  were  the 
discipline  and  experience  which  enabled 
Gustavus  Adolphus  to  assume  his  place  as 
the  great  leader  of  the  Protestant  hosts  in 
the  Thirty  Years’  War. 

As  we  have  seen,  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
upon  leaving  Sweden  in  1630  to  take  part 
in  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  placed  the  gov- 
ernment of  his  kingdom  in  the  hands  of  a 
Council  of  Regency  presided  over  by  his 
able  Prime  Minister,  the  Chancellor,  Axel 
Oxenstiern;  confiding  his  infant  daughter 
Christina  to  this  council  Upon  her  valiant 
father’s  death  on  the  memorable  field  of 
Lutzen,  in  1632,  Christina  was  proclaimed 
Queen  of  Sweden;  the  government  being 
administered  by  Oxenstiern,  under  whose 
guidance  Sweden  became  the  head  of  the 
Protestant  league.  The  Thirty  Years’ 
War  made  Sweden  the  great  military  power 
of  the  North,  and  gave  rise  to  the  States- 
System  in  the  Northern  kingdoms  of  Europe. 

During  the  young  queen’s  minority  the 
noble  families  of  Sweden  improved  their 
opportunity  to  increase  their  privileges  and 
property.  Christina  assumed  the  govern- 
ment in  1644;  and  during  the  first  years  of 
her  reign  she  displayed  a wisdom,  a firm- 
ness and  a manifold  ability  which  surprised 
her  venerable  counselors,  and  thus  proved 


herself  a worthy  daughter  and  successor  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus.  She  exhibited  a mas- 
culine spirit  and  character  in  everything. 
Her  influence  in  favor  of  peace  was  felt  in 
the  Treaty  of  Westphalia. 

Christina  surrounded  herself  with  a brill- 
iant court  adorned  with  the  society  of  artists 
and  scholars  from  all  Europe,  whom  she  in- 
vited to  Stockholm.  Her  extraordinary 
accomplishments  won  the  admiration  of  the 
learned  foreigners  wrho  thronged  her  court, 
among  wrhom  was  the  great  French  philoso- 
pher Descartes. 

Unfortunately,  Christina’s  powers  of  mind 
w?ere  not  properly  balanced  and  supported 
by  steadiness  of  purpose.  She  wasted  her 
revenues  in  fantastic  entertainments,  and 
bestowed  the  crown-lands  on  her  favorites, 
who  made  use  of  her  gifts  to  oppose  the 
royal  prerogatives  in  the  next  reign. 

As  the  years  advanced,  Christina  disap- 
pointed the  expectations  that  had  been 
formed  of  her  in  the  early  part  of  her  reign. 
Her  taste  for  art  and  her  love  for  science 
found  little  encouragement  in  the  Protestant 
North,  and  for  that  reason  she  never  found 
herself  at  home  in  her  kingdom.  Thus  be- 
coming weary  of  the  cares  of  state,  and  in 
order  to  indulge  her  artistic  and  scientific 
tastes  she  abdicated  the  throne  of  Sweden 
in  1654,  after  a reign  of  ten  years  and  in  the 
twenty -eighth  year  of  her  age,  naming  her 
cousin  Charles  Gustavus  of  Pfalz-Zwei- 
briicken  as  her  successor,  and  reserving  an 
annuity  for  herself. 

Christina  then  left  her  native  Sweden,  and 
sought  freedom  in  a milder  climate.  At 
Innsbruck  she  abjured  her  father’s  religion 
and  was  solemnly,  admitted  into  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  She  passed  the  remain- 
ing thirty -five  years  of  her  life  in  wandering 
over  Europe;  traveling  through  the  Neth- 
erlands, France  and  Italy,  and  twice  revis- 
iting Sweden;  dividing  her  time  between 
learning  and  vice;  and  finally  establishing 
her  permanent  residence  in  that  renowned 
city  filled  with  all  the  splendor  of  art— 
Rome — where  she  ended  her  dissolute  life  in 
1689  at  the  age  of  sixty-three. 

Charles  X.,  the  cousin  and  successor  of 
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Christina,  upon  his  accession  in  1654,  found 
Sweden  still  exhausted  by  her  efforts  in  the 
Thirty  Years’  War,  as  well  as  by  Christi- 
na’s extravagant  expenditures.  Neverthe- 
less, he  was  ambitious  of  building  up  a 
great  Scandinavian  empire  in  the  North  of 
Europe  under  the  supremacy  of  Sweden, 
and  thus  making  himself  the  absolute 
master  of  the  North.  The  weakness  of  the 
neighboring  kingdoms  of  Denmark  and 
Poland  seemed  to  flatter  the  hopes  of  the 
ambitious  King  of  Sweden. 

As  John  Casimir,  King  of  Poland,  claimed 
the  Swedish  crown,  the  Swedish  monarch 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  Czar  Alexis  of 
Russia,  the  second  of  the  Romanoffs,  who 
found  a pretext  for  war  with  Poland  in  a re- 
volt of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine  against 
the  Polish  kingdom,  to  which  they  had 
been  subject  since  1386.  In  1654  the  Czar 
Alexis  besieged  and  took  Smolensk,  while 
other  Russian  armies  occupied  Lithuania 
and  the  Ukraine;  and  in  1655  two  Swedish 
armies  invaded  Poland,  while  the  Swedish 
fleet  blockaded  the  free  city  of  Dantzic. 

In  August,  1655,  King  Charles  X.  of 
Sweden  defeated  King  John  Casimir  of  Po- 
land in  the  decisive  battle  of  Sobota,  after 
which  Warsaw  surrendered  to  the  victorious 
Swedish  king.  The  Polish  army  and  most 
of  the  Polish  nobility  took  oaths  of  alle- 
giance to  the  King  of  Sweden.  Cracow 
also  opened  its  gates  to  the  Swedish  mon- 
arch; and  the  province  of  Lithuania,  occu- 
pied chiefly  by  his  Russian  allies,  acknowl- 
edged him  as  its  sovereign.  A party  in  the 
Polish  Diet  offered  the  crown  of  Poland  to 
the  Emperor  Leopold  I.  of  Germany,  but  a 
majority  of  the  Polish  nation  favored 
Charles  X. 

In  this  emergency  the  Great  Elector 
Frederick  William  of  Brandenburg,  the  ally 
of  John  Casimir  of  Poland,  led  an  army  into 
West  Prussia  to  proteCt  that  duchy  against 
the  Swedes;  but  he  was  defeated  by  Charles 
X.  of  Sweden,  and  was  thus  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge himself  a vassal  of  Sweden  in- 
stead of  Poland.  In  subsequent  treaties 
the  Swedish  king’s  embarrassments  enabled 
the  Great  EleCtor  to  secure  the  sovereignty 


of  the  duchy  of  East  Prussia,  thus  laying 
the  foundation  of  the  subsequent  powerful 
Kingdom  of  Prussia. 

In  the  meantime  King  John  Casimir  of 
Poland  mustered  an  army  of  Poles  and  Tar- 
tars to  recover  Warsaw  from  the  Swedes, 
and  recaptured  that  city  June  21,  1656;  but 
after  a three  days’  battle  in  its  vicinity  the 
next  month,  July,  1656,  in  which  Charles 
X.  of  Sweden  and  his  new  ally,  the  Great 
Elector  of  Brandenburg,  were  victorious, 
Warsaw  again  surrendered  to  the  Swedish 
monarch. 

At  this  juncture  Poland  was  saved  from 
destruction  by  the  lack  of  harmony  among 
her  enemies;  as  the  Czar  Alexis  of  Russia 
had  now  grown  jealous  of  the  Swedes,  and 
invaded  the  Swedish  province  of  Livonia 
with  one  hundred  thousand  men,  while  he 
sent  another  army  to  ravage  the  Swedish 
provinces  of  Ingria,  Carelia  and  Finland,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Baltic.  The  Emperor 
Leopold  I.  of  Germany  and  King  Frederick 
III.  of  Denmark  also  became  alarmed  and 
offended  by  the  progress  of  Charles  X.  of 
Sweden,  and  became  the  allies  of  John  Cas- 
imir of  Poland  in  opposing  the  “Pyrrhus 
of  the  North,”  A.  D.  1657. 

Oliver  Cromwell,  the  Lord  ProteCtor  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  England,  favored 
Sweden,  though  he  offered  her  no  aCtive 
aid;  but  George  Ragotzky,  Prince  of  Tran- 
sylvania, entered  into  a close  offensive  alli- 
ance with  the  King  of  Sweden,  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  the  crown  of  Poland,  or  at 
least  the  Polish  provinces  of  Red  Russia, 
Podolia,  Volhynia,  and  a large  territory  in 
the  South  of  the  Polish  kingdom.  The 
Great  EleCtor  Frederick  William  of  Bran- 
denburg retired  from  the  Swedish  army  with 
his  contingent  force;  and  by  the  Peace  of 
Welau  with  Poland,  September  19,  1657, 
he  was  guaranteed  his  title  of  Sovereign 
Duke  of  Prussia  and  the  possession  of  that 
duchy  as  an  independent  state. 

As  the  Czar  Alexis  of  Russia,  King  John 
Casimir  of  Poland,  King  Frederick  III.  of 
Denmark,  the  Emperor  Leopold  I.  of  Ger- 
many, the  Great  EleCtor  Frederick  William 
of  Brandenburg,  and  the  Dutch  Republic 
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united  in  1657  in  an  alliance  to  compel 
King  Charles  X.  of  Sweden  to  relinquish 
his  conquests,  the  Swedish  king  at  once  re- 
tired from  Poland  and  made  a sudden  dash 
at  Denmark,  overrunning  the  duchies  of 
Schleswig  and  Holstein  without  opposition, 
and  sending  a detachment  under  General 
Wrangel  to  occupy  the  duchy  of  Bremen. 

The  King  of  Sweden  took  Frederiksodde 
by  siege,  Odtober  24,  1657;  and,  as  soon  as 
a winter  of  unusual  severity,  even  for  those 
Northern  regions,  had  covered  the  Baltic 
with  ice,  he  commenced  a remarkable  series 
of  maneuvers  among  the  islands  of  the 
Sound  by  crossing  the  two  Belts  on  the  ice 
with  his  cavalry  and  artillery,  capturing 
Fiinen,  Langeland,  Laaland  and  Falster, 
and  finally  passing  over  into  the  island  of 
Zealand  and  placing  Copenhagen  at  his 
mercy.  The  Danish  capital  was  poorly  for- 
tified and  utterly  taken  by  surprise. 

The  threatened  intervention  of  the  Great 
Ele<5tor  Frederick  William  of  Brandenburg 
and  of  the  Dutch  Republic  in  favor  of  Den- 
mark, and  the  mediation  of  France  and 
England,  led  to  the  Peace  of  Roskild,  in 
March,  1658,  by  which  Denmark  ceded  some 
of  her  most  important  islands  to  Sweden, 
and  abandoned  all  her  offensive  alliances. 

The  ambition  of  Charles  X.  of  Sweden 
had  grown  by  indulgence;  and  he  now  not 
only  contemplated  the  founding  of  a great 
Scandinavian  empire  in  the  North  of  Eu- 
rope, but  also  of  marching  southward  into 
Italy  with  an  overwhelming  host,  and,  like 
Alaric  the  Goth  more  than  twelve  centuries 
before,  establishing  a Gothic  kingdom  in 
that  sunny  land  of  Southern  Europe. 

Early  in  August,  1658,  Charles  X.  of 
Sweden  renewed  the  war  against  King 
Frederick  III.  of  Denmark,  on  the  pretext 
that  the  Danish  monarch  had  not  faithfully 
executed  all  the  conditions  of  the  Treaty  of 
Roskild.  The  Swedish  king  took  Kronen- 
borg,  September  5,  1658,  after  a siege  which 
gave  the  Danes  time  to  strengthen  the  forti- 
fications of  Copenhagen,  so  that  it  would  be 
enabled  to  hold  out  until  the  arrival  of  a 
Dutch  fleet  which  was  sent  to  aid  the  Danes 
in  the  defense  of  their  capital. 


The  Swedes  then  turned  the  siege  of  Co- 
penhagen into  a blockade,  but  they  were 
themselves  besieged  before  the  Danish  cap- 
ital by  the  Dutch  and  Danish  fleets  which 
guarded  the  sea;  while  the  Great  Eledtor 
Frederick  William  of  Brandenburg  also 
came  to  the  relief  of  Denmark  with  a com- 
bined army  of  Poles,  Austrians  and  his  own 
subjects,  driving  the  Swedes  from  the  penin- 
sula of  Jutland  and  capturing  most  of  the 
towns  in  Swedish  Pomerania.  Thom  sur- 
rendered to  the  Poles  in  December,  1658, 
after  a siege  of  eighteen  months;  and  Elbing 
and  Marienburg  were  the  only  towns  in 
Prussia  that  still  remained  in  possession  of 
the  Swedes. 

England,  France  and  Holland,  whose 
commerce  was  embarrassed  by  the  closing 
of  the  Baltic  ports,  now  intervened  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  war;  but  the  main  cause  of  dis- 
turbance was  removed  by  the  sudden  death 
of  Charles  X.  of  Sweden,  in  February,  1660. 
His  son  and  successor,  Charles  XI.,  was 
a child  of  four  years.  The  queen-regent 
of  Sweden,  with  her  Council  of  State,  at 
once  commenced  negotiations  with  the 
hostile  powers,  and  concluded  the  Peace  of 
Olivia  with  Poland  in  May,  1660;  the  Peace 
of  Copenhagen  with  Denmark  in  July,  1660; 
and  the  Peace  of  Cardis  with  Russia  in  July, 
1661. 

In  1675  Charles  XI.  of  Sweden,  as  an 
ally  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  became  in- 
volved in  a disastrous  war  with  the  Great 
Eledtor  Frederick  William  of  Brandenbuig 
and  King  Christian  V.  of  Denmark,  who 
were  aided  by  a Dutch  fleet.  The  Swedes 
invaded  Brandenburg,  but  were  defeated  by 
the  Great  Elector's  forces  twice  within  four 
days  at  Rathenow  and  Fehrbellin,  in  June, 
1675.  The  brilliant  vidtory  of  the  Great 
Eledtor  in  the  battle  of  Fehrbellin,  June  28, 
1675,  was  the  foundation  of  Prussia’s  great- 
ness. 

In  1675  the  Danes  and  the  Dutch  also  de- 
feated the  Swedes  at  sea  several  times.  The 
Danes  conquered  the  island  of  Riigen  from 
the  Swedes;  and  Stettin,  in  Swedish  Pomer- 
ania, surrendered  to  the  Great  Eledtor  of 
Brandenburg  after  a siege  of  six  months. 
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In  1676  the  Swedes  defeated  Christian  V. 
of  Denmark  at  Halmstadt,  and  the  still  se- 
verer but  undecisive  battle  of  Lunden  so 
disabled  him  that  he  was  obliged  to  remain 
ina<5tive  during  the  remainder  of  the  year 
1676.  In  the  summer  of  1677  Christian  V. 
was  disastrously  defeated  by  the  Swedes  at 
Landscrona,  but  the  Danish  navy  was  vic- 
torious over  the  Swedish  fleets.  In  1678 
the  Swedes  invaded  the  Great  Elector’s 
duchy  of  East  Prussia,  but  were  there  de- 
feated, and  suffered  so  severely  that  only 
fifteen  hundred  men  of  their  army  of  six- 
teen thousand  were  able  to  make  their  way 
to  Riga,  in  their  Baltic  province  of  Livonia. 

This  war  in  the  North  lasted  until  1679, 
when  the  intervention  of  Louis  XIV.  of 
France  compelled  the  Great  Eledlor  Fred- 
erick William  of  Brandenburg  by  the  Peace 
of  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  and  Christian  V. 
of  Denmark  by  the  Peace  of  Lund,  to  restore 
to  the  Swedes  all  the  territory  wrested  from 
them.  Thus,  by  the  interference  of  her 
ally,  the  King  of  France,  Sweden  emerged 
from  a disastrous  war  without  any  loss  of 
territory;  but  the  return  of  peace  found  her 
in  a greatly  crippled  condition,  her  navy 
being  destroyed  and  her  finances  almost 
ruined;  so  that  it  was  very  evident  that  she 
could  not  have  maintained  herself  without 
foreign  aid. 

In  this  condition  of  depression,  a change 
in  the  government  was  demanded  by  all 
classes  in  Sweden,  except  the  nobility  who 
had  acquired  great  power  and  influence  dur- 
ing the  long  minority  of  Charles  XI.  Ac- 
cordingly, a peaceful  revolution  in  1680  en- 
tirely changed  the  character  of  the  Swedish 
government.  In  that  year  the  Swedish  Diet 
at  Stockholm,  representing  the  clergy,  the 
citizens  and  the  peasants,  adopted  a new 
constitution  conferring  absolute  and  irre- 
sponsible power  upon  the  king. 

The  Swedish  Diet  of  1682  required  a stridt 
account  from  all  who  had  administered  the 
finances  during  the  king’s  minority,  and 
from  all  who  had  held  leases  of  crown-lands 
since  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus. 
Thus  a thorough  reform  was  introduced 
into  all  branches  of  the  public  service;  and 


the  prndent  and  energetic  measures  of 
Charles  XI.  during  the  last  half  of  his 
reign  of  thirty-seven  3Tears,  A.  D.  1660- 
1697,  so  far  retrieved  the  resources  of  Swe- 
den that  his  kingdom  was  able  to  resume  its 
old  position  of  supremacy  in  the  North  dur- 
ing the  brilliant  reign  of  his  renowned  son 
and  successor  Charles  XII.,  who  became 
King  of  Sweden  upon  his  father’s  death, 
in  1697. 

BRANDENBURG  AND  PRUSSIA. 

In  Germany  the  long  reign  of  the  Em- 
peror Leopold  I.,  A.  D.  1658-1705— who 
was  chosen  to  the  imperial  throne  after  an 
interregnum  of  sixteen  months  following 
the  death  of  his  father  Ferdinand  III.,  in 
r657 — was  mainly  occupied  by  his  wars  with 
Louis  XIV.  of  France  and  with  the  Turks; 
but  during  this  period  there  was  a far  abler 
and  greater  prince  in  Germany  than  the 
Emperor  Leopold  I.  himself — Frederick 
William,  the  Great  EleDor  of  Brandenburg , 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Prussia,  which  was  destined  to  become  mis- 
stress  of  Germany,  and  to  make  Germany 
the  leading  power  of  Continental  Europe. 

Frederick  William  became  Elector  of 
Brandenburg  and  Duke  of  Prussia  in  1640, 
and  reigned  forty -eight  years,  dying  in  1688. 
By  the  Treaty  of  Welau,  in  1657,  he  liber- 
ated Prussia  from  her  vassalage  to  Poland; 
and  in  1666  the  duchy  of  Cleve  and  the 
counties  of  Mark  and  Ravensberg  were  an- 
nexed to  the  dominions  of  the  Brandenburg 
House  of  Hohenzollem.  The  Great  Elec- 
tor’s part  in  the  wars  against  Louis  XIV., 
as  an  ally  of  Holland,  have  already  been  re- 
lated; as  have  also  his  participation  in  the 
wars  against  Charles  X.  and  Charles  XI. 
of  Sweden.  We  have  seen  that  by  his 
great  vidtory  over  the  Swedish  invaders  of 
his  dominions  at  Fehrbellin,  June  28,  1675, 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  Prussia’s  great- 
ness. He  followed  up  that  vidlory  by 
wresting  almost  all  of  Pomerania  from 
Sweden. 

After  the  restoration  of  peace  with  Sweden 
and  France  the  Great  Eledlor  devoted  him- 
self to  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  bis 
dominions.  He  encouraged  art,  science, 
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literature,  agriculture,  manufactures  and 
commerce.  He  encouraged  foreign  immi- 
gration into  his  dominions,  and  his  liber- 
ality towards  the  twenty  thousand  Hugue- 
not refugees  from  France  proved  beneficial 
to  the  rising  young  state.  He  secured  the 
lofty  position  of  his  state  by  the  formation 
of  a considerable  army.  His  son  and  suc- 
cessor, Frederick  III.,  was  crowned  the 
first  King  of  Prussia,  at  Konigsburg,  in  1701, 
with  the  title  of  Frederick  I.  Thus  the 
two  leading  powers  in  Germany  were  Aus- 
tria under  the  imperial  House  of  Hapsburg, 
and  Prussia  under  the  House  of  Branden- 
burg or  Hohenzollern. 

POLAND. 

The  elective  kingdom  of  Poland — or  the 
Republic  of  Poland,  as  the  Poles  themselves 
called  it — was  gradually  declining  during 
the  seventeenth  century.  Every  election 
of  king  by  the  Polish  Diet  was  a scene  of 
violent  contention ; and  the  unfortunate 
country  was  constantly  torn  by  domestic 
dissensions  and  civil  wars,  and  involved  in 
wars  with  the  Swedes,  the  Russians,  the 
Cossacks,  the  Turks  and  the  Tartars,  by 
which  Poland  was  successively  deprived  of 
large  portions  of  her  territories. 

The  constitution  and  state  of  society  in 
Poland  was  not  such  as  tended  to  develop 
civilization  and  political  freedom,  and  to 
promote  peace  and  prosperity.  Poland  had 
no  middle  class,  the  only  palladium  of  lib- 
erty in  a monarchical  country.  The  only 
liberty  which  existed  in  Poland  was  the 
power  of  the  nobles  to  quarrel  with  each 
other,  to  tyrannize  over  the  serfs  upon  their 
estates,  and  to  vote  for  a puppet  king.  Po- 
land had  only  nobles  and  serfs — the  former 
full  of  false  pride  and  buried  in  selfishness 
and  luxury,  and  the  latter  in  abjedt  slavery 
and  ignorance  without  any  legal  existence. 
This  state  of  society  was  the  cause  of  the 
political  evils  from  which  Poland  was  suf- 
fering. 

An  election  of  King  of  Poland  was  a mat- 
ter of  the  greatest  excitement.  All  the 
palatines  and  the  chief  nobility  from  every 
part  of  Poland  repaired  to  Warsaw7,  which 
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had  now  become  the  Polish  capital;  each 
one  coming  armed  and  on  horseback,  and 
attended  by  a numerous  retinue  of  vassals, 
consisting  of  all  the  gentlemen  in  his  pala- 
tinate. Warsaw  and  its  environs  presented 
an  animated  scene,  and  occasionally  swords 
were  drawn  in  support  of  the  various  candi- 
dates, who  were  not  permitted  to  be  present 
themselves.  The  Pacta  Convenia , or  char- 
tered conditions  for  the  new  king’s  signa- 
ture, were  drawn  up  in  a temporary  struc- 
ture on  the  plain  of  Wola,  near  Warsaw; 
and  additions  were  made  to  these  conditions 
at  every  election,  until  the  king  was  shorn 
of  almost  every  prerogative. 

Troops  of  horsemen  assembled  on  the  day 
of  eledtion  on  the  plain  of  Wola,  which  was 
scarcely  large  enough,  though  twelve  miles 
in  circumference.  The  Senate  and  the 
Nuncios  took  their  seats,  and  the  nobles 
of  each  palatine  were  ranged  in  separate 
bodies  under  their  respective  banners.  The  * 
names  of  the  various  candidates  for  the 
honors  of  royalty  were  then  declared  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Warsaw,  who,  kneeling,  re- 
peated a prayer,  and  afterward  went  round 
on  horseback  to  colledt  the  votes,  which 
were  counted  in  the  Senate ; and  the  candi- 
date for  whom  the  most  votes  had  been  cast 
was  immediately  proclaimed  King  of  Po- 
land. 

Sigismund  III.,  who  was  elected  King  of 
Poland  in  1587,  as  already  noticed,  had  been 
deposed  in  Sweden  in  1599.  He  refused  to 
relinquish  the  Swedish  crown,  and  waged 
war  against  his  uncle,  King  Charles  IX.  of 
Sweden,  and  with  the  latter’s  son  and  suc- 
cessor, the  Great  Gustavus  Adolphus,  from 
1620  to  1629.  Sigismund  III.  also  prosecuted 
hostilities  against  Russia,  and  in  1611  the 
Poles  took  and  burned  Moscow.  From 
1620  to  1622  war  raged  between  Poland  and 
Turkey ; and  the  Turks  defeated  the  Poles 
with  great  loss  at  Jassy,  in  Moldavia,  in 
September,  1620;  but  in  1621  the  Turks 
were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  eighty  thou- 
sand men. 

King  Ladislas  VII.,  who  was  eledted  to 
the  Polish  throne  upon  the  death  of  his 
father  Sigismund  III.,  in  1632,  defeated  the 
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Russians  at  Smolensk,  and  by  the  Peace  of 
Wiasma  in  1634  he  wrested  Smolensk, 
Tchernigov  and  Novgorod  from  Russia;  but 
near  the  end  of  his  reign  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Ukraine  transferred  their  allegiance  to  the 
Czar  of  Russia.  The  Cossacks,  who  served 
Poland  under  a hetman,  or  commander,  as  a 
frontier  guard,  had  once  been  the  most 
faithful  friends  of  Poland,  but  had  now  be- 
come by  oppression  her  most  inveterate  ene- 
mies— a result  caused  by  the  non-residence 
of  the  landholders,  who  were  mainly  Polish 
nobles  and  never  visited  the  Ukraine  them- 
selves, but  intrusted  the  charge  of  their 
estates  to  stewards  or  middlemen,  who  en- 
riched themselves  by  a double  system  of 
plunder  from  both  the  landlords  and  the 
tenants.  After  one  revolt  of  the  Cossacks 
had  been  suppressed,  the  Diet  of  Poland 
passed  a decree  annulling  almost  all  the 
liberties  of  those  brave  and  warlike  people. 

A comparatively  private  instance  of  tyr- 
anny brought  matters  to  a crisis.  A Cos- 
sack named  Bogdan,  who  dwelt  on  the 
banks  of  the  Dnieper,  had  saved  the  wife  of 
the  Castellan  of  Cracow  from  being  cap- 
tured by  the  Turks;  and  the  castellan  had 
rewarded  him  with  a windmill  and  a small 
estate  adjoining,  where  he  lived  happily 
until  the  death  of  the  castellan,  when  the 
steward  sought  to  deprive  him  of  his  prop- 
erty. Bogdan  resisted;  whereupon  the 
steward  fired  his  house,  and  his  wife  and 
infant  son  perished  in  the  flames.  This 
outrage  was  well  calculated  to  rouse  the 
passions  of  the  already  excited  Cossacks, 
who  immediately  flew  to  arms,  solicited  aid 
from  the  Turks,  and  were  speedily  rein- 
forced by  an  army  of  forty  thousand  Tartars 
of  the  Crimea.  Bogdan  assumed  the  posi- 
tion of  hetman  of  this  Tartar  army,  and  made 
himself  master  of  the  entire  Ukraine;  after 
which  he  led  his  army  into  Poland,  where 
his  troops  perpetrated  the  most  horrible 
deeds  of  violence. 

In  the  midst  of  this  war  King  Ladislas 
VII.  of  Poland  died,  A.  D.  1648,  where- 
upon his  brother  John  Casimir  was  elected 
King  of  Poland  by  the  Polish  Diet.  John 
Casimir’s  reign  was  an  unfortunate  one  for 


his  country.  With  the  support  of  Sultan 
Mohammed  IV.  of  Turkey,  Bogdan  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Prince  of  the  Ukraine, 
laid  waste  all  of  Lithuania,  and  everywhere 
reduced  the  convents,  the  churches  and  the 
Jesuit  colleges  to  ashes. 

John  Casimir  unfortunately  adopted  the 
title  of  hereditary  King  of  Sweden,  thus 
provoking  an  invasion  of  Poland  by  King 
Charles  X.  of  Sweden.  John  Casimir  fled 
from  Warsaw,  which  was  entered  by  the 
Swedish  monarch;  but  the  insolence  and 
oppression  of  the  Swedish  soldiers  in- 
censed the  Poles,  who  fled  in  large  numbers 
to  join  the  standard  of  their  fugitive  king. 
The  Czar  Alexis  of  Russia,  who  had  also 
invaded  Poland,  now  concluded  a truce 
with  the  Poles,  who  were  also  supported  by 
Holland,  Denmark,  the  Great  Elector  Fred- 
erick William  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  Em- 
peror Leopold  I.  of  Germany.  By  the  Peace 
of  Olivia,  in  1660,  John  Casimir  relinquished 
his  foolish  pretensions  to  the  crown  of 
Sweden. 

In  the  meantime  Bogdan  had  died,  and 
the  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine  had  returned 
to  their  allegiance  to  Poland  on  receiving 
guarantees  for  their  civil  and  religious  lib- 
erties. But  the  war  with  Russia  was  re- 
newed, and  it  continued  until  1667,  when 
the  Peace  of  Andrussov  was  concluded,  by 
which  Russia  retained  Smolensk,  Kiev, 
Tchernigov,  and  all  the  country  of  the 
Cossacks  east  of  the  Dnieper.  The  terri- 
tory of  the  Cossacks  west  of  the  Dnieper 
was  annexed  to  Poland,  and  the  Zaporog 
Cossacks,  near  the  mouth  of  the  same  river, 
were  placed  under  the  common  jurisdiction 
of  Poland  and  Russia,  ready  to  serve 
against  the  Turks  as  occasion  demanded. 

The  resources  of  Poland  were  also  ex- 
hausted by  a war  with  the  Turks;  though 
this  war  afforded  a field  for  the  development 
of  the  military  genius  of  John  Sobieski, 
41  the  Buckler  of  Christ,”  one  of  the  greatest 
warriors  of  his  time,  who  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  in  Poland’s  continual  wars 
with  the  Cossacks,  the  Tartars,  the  Swedes, 
the  Russians  and  the  Turks,  and  who  ob- 
tained the  dignity  of  Grand  Marshal  of 
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Poland.  One  of  his  most  memorable  ex- 
ploits was  the  great  victory  which  he  won 
with  only  twenty  thousand  men  over  one 
hundred  thousand  Cossacks  and  Tartars  in 
a series  of  battles  lasting  seventeen  days,  in 
1667,  thus  saving  Poland  from  destruction. 

During  John  Casimir’s  unfortunate  reign 
the  elegances  of  civilized  life  were  intro- 
duced into  Poland  by  intercourse  with 
France,  but  the  destructive  wars  with  the 
Cossacks  and  the  Tartars  had  injured  com- 
merce and  retarded  the  progress  of  education. 

The  Liberum  Veto — a dangerous  innova- 
tion introduced  into  the  Polish  Diet  about 
this  time — enabled  any  one  member  of  the 
Diet  to  defeat  any  measure  to  which  he  was 
opposed,  to  stop  the  proceedings  and  even 
to  dissolve  the  Diet.  Scarcely  any  measure 
could  be  proposed  in  an  assembly  of  four 
hundred  persons  which  would  receive  the 
approbation  of  every  one  of  them;  and  every 
member  was  thus  enabled  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  even  the  most  important  laws 
when  he  was  influenced  by  passion,  by  pri- 
vate interest  or  by  bribery  from  foreign 
sources.  This  absurd  custom,  so  pregnant 
with  disorders,  hastened  the  ruin  of  Poland, 
which  the  want  of  a middle  class  was  des- 
tined to  bring  on  sooner  or  later. 

Finally  John  Casimir,  worn  out  by  mis- 
fortunes, and  seeing  his  dominions  depopu- 
lated by  constant  wars  and  pestilence,  which 
he  was  unable  to  avert  without  great  sacri- 
fices, began  to  sigh  again  for  the  seclusion 
of  the  prelacy  which  he  had  exchanged  for 
the  Polish  throne.  Twenty  years  of  his 
life  had  been  imbittered  by  the  cares  and 
vexations  of  government  when  he  resolved 
to  abdicate  his  royal  dignity.  He  therefore 
convened  the  Polish  Diet  in  1668,  announced 
his  resolution  in  an  affeCting  speech,  bade 
farewell  to  his  subjects  and  his  country,  and 
retired  into  France,  where  he  was  kindly 
received  by  King  Uouis  XIV.,  and  where 
he  lived  in  a style  suitable  to  his  rank  until 
his  death,  in  1672. 

John  Casimir’s  abdication  was  followed 
by  an  interregnum  of  seven  months;  after 
which  Michael  Wiesnowiski  was  elected 
King  of  Poland  in  a stormy  session  of  the 
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Polish  Diet,  and  was  compelled  to  accept 
the  Polish  crown  against  his  will.  He  had 
passed  his  previous  life  in  a monastery,  and 
was  extremely  poor  and  wholly  unfit  for  his 
royal  duties.  His  entire  reign  of  four  years, 
A.  D.  1669-1673,  was  a period  of  internal 
dissension  and  virtual  anarchy.  Four  Diets 
were  dissolved  in  less  than  four  years. 

In  the  midst  of  these  domestic  troubles 
the  war  with  the  Cossacks  was  renewed; 
and  the  Turks  and  the  Tartars,  the  allies  of 
the  Cossacks,  invaded  Poland,  seized  the 
city  of  Kaminiec  in  1672,  and  gained  pos- 
session of  the  Ukraine,  in  spite  of  the  prodi- 
gies of  valor  and  military  skill  of  John 
Sobieski.  King  Michael  Wiesnowiski,  in  a 
state  of  great  alarm,  concluded  a humilia- 
ting peace  with  the  Turks,  ceding  to  them 
the  city  of  Kaminiec  and  the  province  of 
Podolia,  and  even  agreeing  to  pay  to  them 
an  annual  tribute  of  twenty-two  thousand 
ducats.  The  Ukraine  west  of  the  Dneiper 
was  relinquished  to  the  Cossacks,  who  were 
to  be  placed  under  the  protection  of  the 
Turks.  The  Polish  Diet  refused  to  ratify 
this  treaty,  as  it  preferred  to  continue  the 
war.  The  day  after  King  Michael  Wies- 
nowiski’s  death,  John  Sobieski  with  a small 
force  gained  a brilliant  victory  near  Kotzim 
over  eighty  thousand  Turks,  who  fled,  leav- 
ing forty  thousand  dead  upon  the  field, 
November  n,  1673 — a victory  which  electri- 
fied all  Christendom. 

After  an  interregnum  of  some  months, 
John  Sobieski  was  elected  King  of  Po- 
land by  the  national  Diet  at  Wola  in  1674, 
and  was  crowned  at  Cracow  with  unusual 
magnificence.  He  had  the  arduous  task  of 
raising  his  kingdom  from  a condition  of  ex- 
treme depression  and  embarrassment.  By 
extraordinary  exertions  he  augmented  the 
military  force  of  his  kingdom,  and  by  his 
prowess  he  rescued  two-thirds  of  the  Ukraine 
from  the  Turks  in  1676.  By  the  Peace  of 
Zarowno,  October  26,  1676,  the  Turks  were 
allowed  to  retain  the  city  of  Kaminiec,  a 
part  of  the  Ukraine  and  Podolia;  but  Po- 
land was  relieved  from  the  tribute  promised 
by  Michael  Wiesnowiski,  and  retained  that 
part  of  the  Ukraine  wrested  from  the  Turks. 
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King  John  Sobieski  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Europe  by  his  relief  of  Vienna 
from  the  besieging  host  of  two  hundred 
thousand  Turks  under  Kara  Mustapha  in 
1683,  thus  immortalizing  his  name  and 
throwing  a great  splendor  over  the  waning 
glories  of  Poland;  but  this  splendor  was 
only  temporary,  and  did  not  for  a moment 
arrest  the  rapid  decline  of  the  Polish  king- 
dom. 

John  Sobieski’s  talents  were  confined  to 
brilliant  military  exploits.  He  was  a great 
soldier,  but  no  statesman.  He  could  pre- 
serve Poland  from  her  foreign  foes,  but  was 
utterly  unable  to  reduce  the  turbulent  Polish 
nobility  to  order,  or  to  put  an  end  to  the  in- 
ternal dissensions  which  distracted  his  un- 
happy kingdom. 

By  the  treaty  of  Leopold,  or  Lemberg,  in 
1686,  which  John  Sobieski  signed  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  the  hero-king  was  obliged  to 
cede  Smolensk,  Kiev,  Tchernigov,  Little 
Russia  and  other  territories,  and  the  exclu- 
sive sovereignty  of  the  territory  of  the  Zap- 
orog  Cossacks,  to  the  Czar  of  Russia,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  Czar’s  alliance  and  aid 
against  the  Turks  and  the  Tartars. 

John  Sobieski’s  last  years  were  rendered 
sad  by  his  failure  to  introduce  reforms  into 
the  Polish  government.  The  nobles  invari- 
ably interposed  their  Liberum  Veto;  and  at 
the  close  of  a stormy  session  of  the  Diet,  in 
1688,  the  unhappy  king  confessed  with  tears 
in  his  eyes  that  he  was  unable  to  save  Po- 
land. John  Sobieski  reigned  as  a mere 
crowned  cipher  until  his  death,  in  1696;  and 
with  him  ended  the  greatness  of  Poland. 

After  an  interregnum  of  some  months, 
the  EleCtor  Frederick  Augustus  II.  of  Sax- 
ony was  elected  King  of  Poland  in  1697 
with  the  title  of  Frederick  Augustus  I. 
By  the  Peace  of  Carlowitz,  in  1699,  Poland 
recovered  Kaminiec,  Podolia,  and  that  part 
of  the  Ukraine  ceded  to  the  Turks  by  the 
Peace  of  Zarowno  in  1676. 

RUSSIA. 

Boris  Godunof,  who  was  elected  Czar 
of  Russia  by  the  Russian  nobles,  upon  the 
extinction  of  the  male  line  of  Rurik,  in 


1598,  reigned  seven  years,  as  already  noticed. 
The  chief  event  of  his  reign  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  serfdom  in  Russia,  but  on  the 
whole  his  rule  was  beneficial  to  his  empire. 
He  caused  the  laws  to  be  administered  im- 
partially, encouraged  the  arts  and  trades, 
induced  many  intelligent  foreigners  to  settle 
in  his  dominions,  and  in  other  ways  pro- 
moted the  civilization  of  Russia.  He  treated 
the  boyars  with  great  severity,  thus  alien- 
ating that  class  from  him.  The  Russian 
peasants  bitterly  resented  the  establishment 
of  serfdom,  and  a bloody  peasant  outbreak 
was  suppressed  with  difficulty. 

A terrible  famine  broke  out  in  Russia  in 
1601,  and  lasted  three  years,  carrying  off 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  persons  in 
Moscow  alone.  Boris  Godunof  exerted 
himself  to  his  utmost  to  relieve  the  wants 
of  his  subjeCls,  but  was  able  to  accomplish 
very  little  in  the  midst  of  so  much  suffering. 

In  the  midst  of  the  discontent  which  the 
famine  caused,  an  impostor  appeared  in  Po- 
land, claiming  to  be  Dimitri,  the  son  of 
Ivan,  whom  Boris  Godunof  had  caused  to 
be  put  to  death  when  a child.  This  pre- 
tended Dimitri  was  supported  by  a number 
of  Polish  noblemen,  and  raised  an  army 
with  which  he  invaded  Russia  in  1603.  All 
who  were  dissatisfied  with  Boris  Godunof 
flocked  to  the  impostor’s  standard,  and  the 
false  Dimitri  soon  had  a considerable  army. 
He  achieved  a victory  over  the  Czar's 
troops,  but  was  at  length  defeated,  after 
which  he  took  refuge  in  one  of  the  fortified 
cities,  where  he  maintained  his  position. 

Boris  Godunof  died  suddenly,  April  13, 
1605,  and  was  succeeded  as  Czar  of  Russia 
by  his  son  Feodor  II.,  a youth  of  sixteen 
years.  In  the  following  month,  May,  1605, 
the  Russian  army  revolted,  and  proclaimed 
the  false  Dimitri  Czar  of  Russia.  On  June 
1,  1605,  the  inhabitants  of  Moscow  also  pro- 
claimed the  pretended  Dimitri  Czar,  seized 
the  youthful  Feodor  II.  and  shut  him  up  in 
prison,  where  he  was  assassinated  shortly 
afterward. 

Dimitri  entered  Moscow,  June  20,  1605. 
amid  the  joyful  acclamations  of  the  popu- 
lace, and  several  weeks  afterward  he  was 
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solemnly  crowned  Czar  of  all  the  Russias. 
He  exhibited  unusual  talents  as  a sovereign, 
and  was  a monarch  of  more  liberal  views 
than  had  ever  reigned  over  Russia  before. 
His  chief  desire  was  to  unite  all  the  forces 
of  the  Slavonic  race  to  drive  the  Tartars  and 
the  Turks  from  Europe,  and  he  at  once  com- 
menced preparing  for  this  struggle.  He 
resolved  that  the  clergy  should  bear  their 
proper  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and 
accordingly  imposed  a tax  upon  them,  thus 
compassing  his  own  ruin. 

The  clergy  did  not  intend  to  bear  any  of 
the  public  burdens,  and  used  their  powerful 
influence  against  the  Czar.  They  instigated 
a conspiracy  to  dethrone  him;  and  the  plot 
was  joined  by  a number  of  boyars,  among 
whom  were  some  of  those  who  had  assisted 
in  placing  him  on  the  Russian  throne  after 
deserting  the  standard  of  Boris  Godunof. 
The  leader  of  the  conspiracy  was  Vassili 
Shuiski,  a powerful  boyar  whom  Dimitri 
had  specially  favored. 

On  May  18,  1606,  the  Czar  Dimitri  was 
married  with  great  pomp  to  a Polish  prin- 
cess, who  came  attended  by  a numerous  re- 
tinue of  her  own  countrymen.  The  Czar’s 
marriage  to  a princess  outside  of  the  Greek 
Church  mortally  offended  the  Russian  peo- 
ple; and  the  thoughtless  condudt  of  the 
Poles,  who  manifested  open  disrespedt  for 
the  Greek  faith,  vastly  increased  this  feel- 
ing among  the  Czar’s  subjedts.  On  the 
night  of  the  Czar’s  marriage  the  conspira- 
tors took  advantage  of  the  popular  discon- 
tent by  taking  up  arms  against  the  Czar; 
and,  as  they  were  joined  by  the  people  of 
Moscow,  they  forced  an  entrance  into  the 
Kremlin  and  attacked  the  palace,  assassi- 
nating Dimitri  and  the  few  who  defended 
him,  while  the  new  Czarina  narrowly  es- 
caped with  her  life. 

Upon  the  assassination  of  Dimitri  the 
boyars  immediately  proclaimed  Vassili  Shu- 
iski Czar  of  Russia  with  the  title  of  Vassili 
VI.,  and  he  was  crowned  June  1,  1606.  A 
part  of  the  Russian  nation  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge the  rule  of  Vassili  VI.,  and  a re- 
bellion soon  broke  out  against  him.  A 
rumor  was  circulated  that  the  Czar  Dimitri 


was  still  living,  and  that  he  had  escaped  to 
Poland,  whence  he  issued  commands  to  his 
adherents  to  attack  Vassili  VI.  Another 
false  Dimitri  soon  appeared  in  Russia,  with 
the  aid  of  a Polish  army,  and  marched  to- 
ward  Moscow. 

As  the  Czar  Vassili  VI.  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  King  Charles  IX.  of  Sweden 
to  resist  this  invasion,  King  Sigismund  III. 
of  Poland  espoused  the  cause  of  this  second 
false  Dimitri.  Vassili  VI.  found  his  Swedish 
allies  wholly  un trust worth}',  as  they  soon 
deserted  to  the  Poles,  so  that  Moscow  was 
forced  to  surrender  to  the  Poles  in  1610. 
The  Czar  Vassili  VI.  was  taken  prisoner 
and  was  sent  to  a Polish  fortress,  where  he 
died  the  next  year. 

As  the  Poles  were  attacked  in  Moscow  by 
the  inhabitants  in  1611,  they  burned  the 
city  and  massacred  thousands  of  the  popu- 
lace. A period  of  anarchy  followed,  dur- 
ing which  Russia  was  without  a sovereign, 
while  her  capital  was  occupied  by  the  Po- 
lish invaders.  The  evident  intention  of  the 
Poles  to  reduce  Russia  to  the  condition  of  a 
Polish  province  revived  the  national  spirit 
of  the  Russian  people,  and  in  1612  Pozhar 
ski  and  other  popular  Russian  leaders  drove 
the  Poles  from  Moscow  and  forced  them  to 
retire  into  their  own  dominions. 

After  thus  delivering  their  country  from 
its  foreign  conquerors  the  Russians  pro- 
ceded  to  eledt  a new  Czar,  and  their  choice 
fell  upon  the  good  and  peaceable  Michael 
Romanoff,  who  was  proclaimed  and 
crowned  Czar  of  all  the  Russias  in  1613, 
thus  becoming  the  founder  of  the  illustrious 
dynasty  of  the  Romanoffs,  who  have  ever 
since  occupied  the  imperial  throne  of  Russia, 
and  under  whom  Russia  has  emerged  from 
Asiatic  barbarism  to  European  civilization 
and  become  one  of  the  rising  powers  of  Eu- 
rope. Michael  Romanoff*  was  the  son  of 
Feodor,  Archbishop  of  Rostov  and  afterward 
Patriarch  of  Moscow,  and  was  a descendant 
of  Rurik  through  the  female  line.  He  was 
only  sixteen  years  old  when  he  was  eledted 
to  the  dignity  of  Autocrat  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias; and  he  reigned  thirty-two  y ears,  A.  D. 
1613-1645,  during  which  he  restored  peace 
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to  his  distraCted  empire,  relieving  it  of  civil 
and  foreign  wars. 

By  the  Peace  of  Stolbova  with  King  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  in  1617,  the 
Czar  Michael  Romanoff  ceded  the  provinces 
of  Ingria  and  Russian  Carelia  to  Sweden. 
By  the  Truce  of  Divilina,  in  1618,  and  the 
Peace  of  Wiasina,  in  1634,  the  Czar  ceded 
the  vast  territories  of  Smolensk,  Tchernigov 
and  Novgorod,  with  their  dependencies,  to 
Poland.  After  thus  ending  his  wars  with 
Sweden  and  Poland,  Michael  Romanoff  de- 
voted all  his  energies  to  promoting  the  pros- 
perity of  Russia  and  to  the  preservation  of 


MICHAEL  ROMANOEF. 

peace  with  her  neighbors.  He  concluded 
commercial  treaties  with  England,  France, 
Persia  and  China,  thus  reviving  the  pros- 
trate trade  of  Russia.  In  1639  he  extended 
the  Russian  dominions  eastward  to  the 
Pacific.  He  proved  himself  a wise  and  able 
sovereign,  and  recovered  for  his  empire 
some  of  its  lost  prosperity. 

Upon  the  death  of  Michael  Romanoff,  in 
1645,  his  eldest  son  Alexis  became  Czar 
and  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias.  Alexis 
energetically  and  vigorously  pursued  his  re- 
nowned father’s  policy  for  the  civilization 
of  Russia  and  for  placing  her  among  the 


nations  of  Europe.  He  extended  his  do 
minion  over  the  Don  Cossacks;  thus  becom- 
ing involved  in  a war  with  John  Casimir, 
King  of  Poland,  who  had  exercised  juris- 
diction over  the  Don  Cossacks.  In  alliance 
I with  King  Charles  X.  of  Sweden,  Alexis 
I invaded  Poland  in  1654 ; but  after  the 
Swedish  king  had  captured  Warsaw  in 
| 1656  the  Czar  became  jealous  and  alarmed, 
j and  concluded  a truce  with  the  Polish  king 
I in  order  to  turn  his  arms  against  the 
Swedes.  After  the  conclusion  of  peace  be- 
tween Sweden  and  Poland  the  Czar  Alexis 
renewed  his  war  with  John  Casimir  of  Po- 
land; and  by  the  Peace  of  An* 
drussov,  in  1667,  he  recovered 
Smolensk,  Kiev,  Tchernigov, 
and  all  of  the  Ukraine  east  of 
the  Dnieper. 

The  Czar  Alexis  Romanoff 
died  in  1676,  and  was  succeeded 
•on  the  Russian  throne  by  his 
son  Feodor  III.,  who  rendered 
his  reign  illustrious  by  the  wis- 
dom of  his  administration. 
ACting  under  the  counsels  of 
his  able  and  enlightened  Min- 
ister, Prince  Galitzin,  the  Czar 
Feodor  III.  established  the  ab- 
solute power  of  the  Czars  by 
abolishing  the  hereditary  orders 
of  the  Russian  nobility  and  the 
prerogatives  that  were  attached 
to  them.  These  orders  were 
destructive  of  all  subordination 
in  civil  and  military  affairs,  and 
were  productive  of  numberless  controversies 
and  litigations,  which  were  taken  cogni- 
zance of  by  a court  named  Rozrad.  In  a 
grand  assembly  convoked  by  him  at  Mos- 
cow in  1682  the  Czar  Feodor  III.  abolished 
the  hereditary  rank  of  the  Russian  nobles, 
burned  the  deeds  and  the  genealogical  reg- 
isters upon  which  the  nobles  based  their 
claims,  and  required  every  noble  family  of 
Russia  to  produce  the  extracts  of  these  reg- 
isters, which  they  had  in  their  possession, 
that  they  might  also  be  consigned  to  the 
flames. 

Upon  the  death  of  Feodor  III.,  in  1682, 
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his  two  brothers,  Ivan  V.  and  Peter,  were  j 
crowned  joint  sovereigns  of  Russia.  The 
elder  brother,  Ivan  V. , who  was  the  son  of 
Alexis  by  that  Czar’s  first  marriage,  was  a 
poor  deformed  idiot,  and  was  therefore  Czar 
only  in  name.  As  Peter,  the  son  of  Alexis 
by  a second  marriage,  was  a mere  boy,  the 
government  of  Russia  was  intrusted  to  the 
legency  of  his  half-sister  Sophia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Alexis  by  that  Czar’s  first  marriage. 
Sophia  was  a beautiful  and  daring  princess, 
and  sought  to  secure  the  Russian  crown  for 
herself. 

Feter  defeated  his  half-sister’s  ambitious 
scheme  in  1689  by  seizing  the  Russian 
throne  and  making  himself  sole  Czar  and 
Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  at  the  youthful 
age  of  seventeen.  Such  was  the  beginning 
of  the  celebrated  reign  of  the  renowned 
Peter  the  Great.  The  young  Czar  was 
addicted  to  drunkenness  and  to  sensual 
pleasures;  but  he  already  gave  evidence  of 
the  wonderful  energy  and  strength  of  will 
which  were  destined  to  make  him  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  characters  of  history,  and 
which  eventually  acquired  for  him  the  well- 
merited  title  of  the  Great.  He  began  his 
sole  reign  with  the  firm  resolve  to  make 
Russia  one  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe. 
Russia  was  already  a powerful  empire,  but 
was  politically  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
Europe. 

Peter  the  Great  paid  great  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  Archangel,  on  the 
White  Sea,  then  the  only  sea- port  of  Russia. 
He  believed  that  his  empire  must  have  a 
more  extended  sea-coast  in  order  to  give  it 
the  rank  to  which  it  was  entitled  among  the 
European  powers.  In  alliance  with  John 
Sobieski,  King  of  Poland,  Peter  the  Great 
waged  war  against  the  Turks,  from  whom 
he  conquered  the  territory  of  Azov,  on  the 
Black  Sea,  in  1696,  annexing  it  to  his  do- 
minions. After  thus  securing  a footing  on 
the  Black  Sea,  he  resolved  to  create  a fleet 
which  should  enable  him  to  hold  his  con- 
quest and  make  Russia  superior  to  Turkey. 

In  order  to  found  a navy  for  Russia,  and 
to  learn  the  arts  of  civilization  in  order  that 
he  might  introduce  them  among  his  sub- 
4— 69.-U.  H. 


jeCts,  the  Czar  Peter  the  Great  intrusted 
the  administration  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment to  an  old  boyar,  and  traveled  over 
Europe  to  study  the  institutions  of  other 
nations  and  to  learn  the  industrial  arts  by 
which  those  nations  had  acquired  their 
prosperity.  With  this  view  of  learning  the 
practical  advantages  of  civilization  that  he 
might  become  the  reformer  and  civilizer  of 
his  barbarous  subjects,  the  Czar  started  on 
his  travels  in  1697. 

Traveling  in  disguise  as  a subordinate  in 
one  of  his  own  embassies,  Peter  the  Great 
passed  through  part  of  Sweden  and  Bran- 
denburg, and  spent  several  months  at  Saar- 
dam,  in  Holland,  where  he  worked  as  a 
common  ship-carpenter,  receiving  his  wages 
every  Saturday  night,  and  adopting  the  rai- 
ment, food  and  lodging  of  his  fellow  work- 
men in  the  shop  and  yard,  thus  learning  by 
aCtual  experience  the  art  of  ship-building. 
While  in  Holland  the  vigilant  Czar  ob- 
served the  other  sources  of  that  country’s 
prosperity;  while  at  the  same  time  he  kept 
a close  watch  over  the  affairs  of  Russia,  be- 
ing constantly  informed  of  events  in  his  re- 
mote dominions.  He  directed  the  govern- 
ment of  his  empire  from  his  laborer’s  hut  in 
Holland,  and  often  laid  down  the  plane  or 
hatchet  to  sign  an  order  for  the  march  of 
an  army  or  for  the  arrest  of  a suspeCted 
traitor. 

By  the  invitation  of  King  William  III., 
Peter  the  Great  visited  England  in  1698, 
and  was  cordially  received  by  his  royal 
host;  but,  instead  of  wasting  his  time  in 
court  festivities,  the  distinguished  guest 
visited  the  dock-yards  and  established  him- 
self near  the  royal  navy-vard  at  Deptford, 
where  he  continued  his  labors  in  ship-build- 
ing, while  receiving  instruction  in  surgery, 
mathematics  and  navigation.  In  this  way 
Peter  the  Great  prepared  himself  to  be  the 
civilizer  of  his  subjects — a noble  ambition 
which  contributed  vastly  to  redeem  his 
faults. 

After  thus  completing  his  studies  and 
perfecting  his  knowledge  of  the  art  of  ship- 
building, Peter  the  Great  paid  a visit  of  cer- 
1 emony  to  the  Emperor  Leopold  I.  of  Ger- 
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many  at  Vienna;  and  he  would  have  also  vis- 
ited Italy  had  he  not  been  recalled  to  Russia 
by  intelligence  of  a revolt  of  the  Strelitz , 
the  Russian  militia,  the  same  year,  1698. 

The  Strelitz  had  made  several  attempts 
upon  Peter’s  life,  in  obedience  to  the  orders 
of  his  half-sister  Sophia;  and  Peter  had  com- 
menced during  his  boyhood  to  train  a body 
of  infantry  according  to  the  German  tadlics, 
to  supersede  his  formidable  and  turbulent 
militia.  Peter  now  considered  that  the  time 
had  arrived  for  the  extermination  of  the 
Strelitz.  While  still  abroad  he  gave  direc- 
tions to  his  generals,  and  the  ringleaders  of 
the  revolt  were  soon  in  irons.  The  revolt 
was  speedily  suppressed,  and  seven  thousand 
prisoners  were  taken.  Upon  his  return  to 
Moscow,  in  September,  1698,  the  Czar  caused 
every  one  of  these  prisoners  to  be  put  to 
death,  himself  beheading  many  of  them. 
He  thus  dissolved  the  Strelitz  forever.  His 
half-sister  Sophia,  whom  the  malcontents 
had  intended  to  place  on  the  Russian 
throne,  and  who  was  believed  to  have  insti- 
gated and  directed  the  plot,  was  imprisoned 
in  a convent. 

After  restoring  order  and  securing  his 
power  by  his  prompt  and  bloody  suppres- 
sion of  the  revolt  of  the  Strelitz,  Peter  the 
Great  began  to  execute  his  cherished  plans 
for  the  civilization  of  his  empire  by  putting 
in  force  the  measures  by  which  he  hoped  to 
bring  Russia  into  diredl  intercourse  with  the 
rest  of  Europe  and  to  fit  her  for  the  position 
which  he  intended  that  she  should  assume. 

He  changed  the  titles  of  the  nobility,  and 
greatly  curtailed  their  powers.  He  per- 
mitted the  free  circulation  of  the  Bible 
among  his  subjedls,  and  granted  perfect 
religious  toleration.  He  encouraged  immi- 
gration by  inviting  into  Russia  foreign  offi- 
cers, generals,  mariners,  artists  and  literary 
men  whose  talents  could  assist  him  in  the 
formation  of  his  plans,  as  well  as  those 
skilled  artisans  whose  industries  he  patron- 
ized and  sought  to  introduce  into  his  do- 
minions. By  the  Czar’s  order,  arsenals, 
fadtories,  and  schools  of  navigation  were 
established  in  Russia.  Competent  experts 
and  engineers  made  maps  and  charts  of 


different  portions  of  the  Russian  Empire, 
and  also  a general  survey  of  the  mines. 

Peter  the  Great  found  greater  difficulty 
in  introducing  European  domestic  customs 
among  his  subjects.  The  Czar  himself  set 
the  example  by  laying  aside  the  old  Russian 
national  dress  and  adopting  the  European 
costume.  He  required  all  Russians,  except 
the  priests  and  the  peasants,  to  follow  his 
example.  He  imposed  a heavy  tax  upon 
beards  in  order  to  abolish  them.  The  long 
robes  and  the  unkempt  beards  of  the  men, 
and  the  Oriental  seclusion  of  the  women, 
gradually  gave  way  to  European  costumes 
and  social  customs;  but  a brutal  indulgence 
still  prevailed  at  the  Russian  court  as  well 
as  among  the  common  people. 

Although  Peter  the  Great  could  civilize 
his  subje<5ts  he  could  not  civilize  himself; 
and  he  remained  a cruel  barbarian  all  his 
life,  devoted  to  brandy  and  guilty  of  some 
shocking  crimes.  He  busied  himself  daily 
with  the  cares  of  state;  and  every  evening 
after  resting  from  his  labors  he  would  have 
a big  bottle  of  brandy  set  before  him,  and 
drink  until  his  reason  was  gone  for  the  time. 
He  often  said  that  he  could  correct  the 
faults  of  his  subjects,  but  could  not  reform 
himself.  Yet  his  name  stands  deservedly 
among  the  first  of  those  sovereigns  who 
have  labored  for  the  good  of  their  subjects, 
as  he  did  more  for  the  civilization  and  wel- 
fare of  the  Russian  people  than  all  his  pred- 
ecessors and  successors. 

TURKEY. 

The  Ottoman  or  Turkish  Empire,  which 
had  once  been  so  formidable,  had  gradually 
fallen  from  the  summit  of  its  grandeur  and 
steadily  declined.  Its  resources  were  ex- 
hausted, and  its  history  was  marked  only  by 
misfortunes.  The  effeminacy  and  incapacity 
of  the  Sultans,  their  contempt  for  the  arts 
of  the  nations  of  Christendom,  and  the 
evils  of  a purely  military  and  despotic  gov- 
ernment, gradually  undermined  the  strength 
of  the  Empire,  and  eclipsed  its  glory  as  a 
conquering  power.  The  Janizaries  became 
the  real  arbiters  of  the  destinies  of  the  Em- 
pire, raising  up  and  deposing  or  murdering 
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Sultans  at  will;  thus  following  the  example 
of  the  Praetorian  Guards  of  Ancient  Rome, 
who  made  and  unmade  Emperors  at  pleas- 
ure. Most  of  the  provinces  were  ruled  by 
pashas,  who  oppressed  the  inhabitants  with 
burdensome  taxes  for  the  purpose  of  enrich- 
ing themselves. 

Achmet  I.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Mo- 
hammed III.,  who  died  of  the  plague  in  1603, 
was  a youth  of  fifteen  when  he  became  Sul- 
tan of  Turkey,  and  had  been  shut  up  in 
prison  during  his  father’s  reign.  The  Hun- 
garians and  the  Persians  waged  war  against 
Turkey  during  the  reign  of  Achmet  I.,  who 
did  not  lead  his  own  troops,  but  passed  most 
of  his  time  in  his  harem,  which  contained 
over  three  thousand  females.  Achmet  I. 
ereCted  a stately  mosque  near  the  Church  of 
St.  Sophia,  which  still  constitutes  one  of  the 
principal  architectural  ornaments  of  Con- 
stantinople. During  the  reign  of  Achmet 
I.  the  Peace  of  Sitvatorok,  in  1607,  ended 
the  war  with  the  German  Empire  begun  in 
I594* 

Achmet  I.  died  in  1617,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded as  Sultan  of  Turkey  by  his  brother 
Mustapha  I.,  who  was  unfit  for  govern- 
ment, and  was  therefore  deposed  and  im- 
prisoned by  the  Janizaries  in  1618,  after  a 
reign  of  fourth  months.  The  Janizaries 
placed  Othman  II.,  the  youthful  son  of 
Achmet  I.,  upon  the  Turkish  throne.  War 
broke  out  between  Turkey  and  Poland  in 
1620;  and  Sultan  Othman  II.  defeated  the 
Poles  with  great  loss  at  Jassy,  in  Moldavia, 
in  September,  1620;  but  the  young  Sultan, 
presuming  on  his  great  victory  to  attempt 
the  conquest  of  Poland,  was  defeated  with 
the  loss  of  eighty  thousand  men  in  1621, 
and  was  forced  to  consent  to  an  ignomini- 
ous peace.  This  disastrous  failure  so  en- 
raged the  Janizaries  that  they  rose  in  in- 
surrection at  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1622, 
and  assassinated  the  youthful  Othman  II. 
by  strangling  him  in  the  castle  of  the  Seven 
Towers,  a state  prison  belonging  to  the 
Seraglio,  after  a reign  of  four  years,  and 
when  he  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age. 

The  murdered  Othman’ s imbecile  uncle, 
the  deposed  Mustapha  I.,  was  then  drag- 


ged from  his  dungeon  and  restored  to  his 
throne.  The  pashas  of  the  various  prov- 
inces of  the  Empire  took  advantage  of  the 
confusion  to  rebel,  thus  causing  such  a 
scene  of  anarchy  that  the  chief  men  of  Con- 
stantinople met  together  and  deposed  Mus- 
tapha I.  a second  time,  A.  D.  1623,  in  less 
than  a year  after  his  restoration  to  the  Otto- 
man throne,  and  again  imprisoned  him  in 
the  Seven  Towers. 

Amurath  IV.,  a younger  brother  of  Oth- 
man II.,  was  then  placed  upon  the  Turkish 
throne.  He  was  arbitrary,  tyrannical,  fierce 
and  cruel;  but  he  restored  order  to  the  Ot- 
toman Empire,  and  punished  the  rebellious 
Janizaries.  His  extravagant  aCts  of  folly 
have  furnished  subjects  for  many  an  Ori- 
ental tale.  He  was  immoderately  fond  of 
wine — an  indulgence  expressly  forbidden  by 
the  Koran.  When  intoxicated  he  commit- 
ted all  kinds  of  absurd  and  furious  aCtions. 
He  sometimes  traversed  the  streets  of  the 
Turkish  capital  with  a drawn  sword,  to  kill 
any  one  whom  he  might  see  smoking — a 
practice  which  he  had  forbidden,  because 
he  disliked  the  smell  of  tobacco.  Occasion- 
ally he  amused  himself  by  discharging  ar- 
rows from  a bow  in  all  directions,  utterly 
regardless  of  whom  he  might  kill.  His  at- 
tendants trembled  at  the  very  sound  of  his 
footsteps,  and  the  people  in  the  streets  would 
conceal  themselves  at  his  approach.  He 
defeated  the  Persians,  captured  Bagdad,  and 
massacred  its  inhabitants  in  1638. 

Sultan  Amurath  IV.  died  in  1640,  from 
excessive  drinking,  and  was  succeeded  on 
the  Turkish  throne  by  his  brother  Ibrahim, 
whose  intellect  had  been  so  impaired  by  the 
close  confinement  in  which  he  had  been 
kept  that  he  was  wholly  unable  to  direCt 
the  affairs  of  state.  In  1645  the  Turks  be- 
gan a war  with  Venice  for  the  conquest  of 
the  island  of  Candia,  the  ancient  Crete,  and 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  possessions 
of  the  Venetian  Republic.  While  this  War 
of  Candia  was  still  in  progress,  Sultan  Ibra- 
him was  deposed  by  the  turbulent  Jani- 
zaries, in  1649,  after  a reign  of  nine  years, 
and  was  strangled  in  prison,  where  he  had 
passed  the  early  part  of  his  life. 
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Ibrahim’s  son,  Mohammed  IV.,  a child  of 
seven  years,  then  became  Sultan  of  Turkey. 
As  soon  as  he  had  arrived  at  an  age  of  dis- 
cretion he  removed  his  court  to  Adrianople. 
He  supported  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine 
in  their  revolt  against  Poland  from  1647  to 
1654. 

The  civil  oppressions  and  religious  perse- 
cutions of  the  Hungarians  led  to  frequent 
efforts  at  revolt  against  the  House  of  Haps- 
burg.  The  precautions  which  the  Hun- 
garian Diet  at  Presburg  had  taken  to  estab- 
lish civil  and  religious  liberty  on  a solid 
basis  did  not  avert  disturbances  in  the  Hun- 
garian kingdom.  The  Hapsburgs  perceived 
the  necessity  of  consolidating  their  domin- 
ions, whose  heterogeneous  elements  were 
suffering  for  lack  of  unity,  and  they  eagerly 
seized  these  occasions  to  extend  their  power 
in  Hungary,  where  their  authority  was 
vastly  circumscribed  by  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  that  kingdom.  Thus  the  Hun- 
garians complained  of  perpetual  infringe- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  court  of  Vienna, 
and  thus  arose  repeated  disturbances  in 
Hungary,  the  dominion  of  which  was  shared 
by  Austria  and  Turkey. 

The  Turks  then  ruled  Transylvania,  as 
well  as  a great  part  of  Hungary.  The  Em- 
peror Leopold  I.  of  Germany,  as  King  of 
Hungary,  granted  protection  to  John  ICein- 
eny,  Prince  of  Transylvania,  against  Michael 
Abaffi,  a protegd  of  the  Turks;  thus  render- 
ing a war  between  the  Ottoman  and  German 
Empires  inevitable.  Leopold  I.,  as  King  of 
Hungary,  convened  the  Hungarian  Diet  at 
Presburg  in  1662  to  take  action  in  this  crisis. 
But  before  giving  any  opinion  concerning  the 
war  with  the  Turks,  the  Hungarian  Diet 
demanded  from  Leopold  I.  a redress  of 
grievances,  and  adjourned  without  any  de- 
cision as  to  the  i mpending  war. 

The  Tuiks  profited  by  these  dissensions 
in  the  Austrian  dominions,  and  a Turkish 
army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men  under 
the  Grand  Vizier  Achmet  Koproli  invaded 
Austrian  Hungary  in  1663,  thus  bringing 
on  another  war  between  the  Ottoman  and 
German  Empires.  The  Turkish  invaders 
speedily  captured  Neuhausel  and  several 


j other  fortresses  in  Austrian  Hungary,  in 
| spite  of  the  vigorous  exertions  of  the  famous 
Montecuculi,  the  commander  of  the  Aus- 
trian and  German  imperial  forces;  while  a 
Tartar  horde  ravaged  Moravia  almost  as  far 
as  Olmutz.  Leopold  I.,  incapable  of  oppos- 
ing the  Turks,  and  distrustful  of  the  Hun- 
garian malcontents,  appealed  as  Emperor 
to  the  German  Imperial  Diet. 

In  this  crisis  of  peril  which  menaced  all 
Christendom,  Sweden,  France,  Pope  Alex- 
ander VII.  and  the  Italian  states  sent  con- 
tributions of  men  and  money;  and,  with  the 
extraordinary  supplies  voted  by  the  German 
Imperial  Diet,  Montecuculi  was  enabled  to 
take  the  field  against  the  Ottoman  invaders 
with  a formidable  army,  in  which  were  six 
thousand  French  auxiliaries  under  the 
Count  de  Coligni,  sent  by  King  Louis  XIV. 
Montecuculi  routed  the  Turks  in  the  great 
battle  of  St.  Gothard,  near  the  frontier  of 
Hungary  and  Styria,  in  1664;  the  French 
auxiliaries  signalizing  their  bravery. 

Instead  of  making  use  of  this  advantage 
to  prosecute  hostilities  with  increased  energy 
and  vigor,  the  Emperor  Leopold  I.  of  Ger- 
many concluded  the  twenty  years’  Truce  of 
Vasvar  with  the  Turks,  in  August,  1664; 
permitting  them  to  retain  all  their  con- 
quests in  Austrian  Hungary,  continuing 
their  protegd  and  tributary  Michael  Abaffi 
in  Transylvania,  and  even  paying  them  a 
tribute  of  two  hundred  thousand  florins, 
disguised  under  the  name  of  a gift.  The 
Emperor  Leopold  I.  had  been  largely  forced 
to  this  humiliating  treaty  by  the  enmity  of 
the  Hungarians  against  the  imperial  House 
of  Hapsburg. 

I11  1669  the  Turks  finally  conquered  the 
island  of  Candia,  after  a war  of  twenty-four 
years  with  Venice,  and  after  a siege  of  two 
years  and  four  months,  during  which  they 
lost  one  hundred  thousand  lives.  The 
French  had  vainly  endeavored  to  relieve  the 
beleaguered  island.  The  island  of  Candia 
has  ever  since  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  Turks. 

In  1672  the  Turks  invaded  Poland,  as  al- 
lies of  the  revolted  Cossacks,  and  seized  the 
city  of  Kaminiec;  but  the  next  year  an 
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army  of  eighty  thousand  Turks  was  utterly 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  forty  thousand 
killed  by  a small  Polish  force  under  the 
valiant  John  Sobieski  at  Kotzirn,  November 
11,  1673.  This  brilliant  victory  of  the  Po- 
lish hero  checked  the  progress  of  the  Turk- 
ish invaders  of  Poland,  and  electrified  all 
Christendom.  By  the  Peace  of  Zarowno, 
OCtober  26,  1676,  the  Turks  retained  the 
city  of  Kaminiec  with  a considerable  part 
of  the  Ukraine  and  Podolia,  but  restored 
some  portions  of  the  Ukraine  to  Poland. 

The  Truce  of  Vasvar  was  highly  displeas- 
ing to  the  Hungarians,  as  it  had  been  con- 
cluded without  their  concurrence.  The 
complaints  of  the  Hungarians  against  the 
court  of  Vienna  grew  louder.  They  com- 
plained of  the  Emperor  Leopold’s  aCtion  in 
quartering  German  troops  among  them,  in 
occupying  the  principal  fortresses  of  Hun- 
gary with  German  troops,  and  in  imposing 
shackles  on  their  religious  liberties,  thus  op- 
pressing the  Protestants  of  Hungary. 

As  Leopold  I.  paid  no  regard  to  their 
complaints,  several  of  the  Hungarian  mag- 
nates headed  an  armed  revolt  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of 
Hungary.  Leopold  hoped  to  suppress  the 
Hungarian  rising  by  severity.  The  mag- 
nates who  led  the  insurrection  were  accused 
of  holding  a treasonable  correspondence 
with  the  Turks,  and  of  conspiring  against 
the  life  of  their  king,  the  Emperor  Leo- 
pold I.  Accordingly  such  magnates  as  the 
Counts  Zrini,  Nadaschdi,  Frangepan  and 
Tattenbach  were  condemned  as  guilty  of 
high- treason,  and  were  beheaded  on  the 
scaffold  in  1671.  Many  of  the  Protestant 
clergy  of  Hungary  were  banished  from  the 
country,  or  condemned  to  the  galleys,  on 
the  charge  of  complicity  in  the  plot ; while 
the  chartered  rights  of  Hungary  were  out- 
raged. 

But  these  aCts  of  violence,  instead  of 
abating  the  disturbances,  tended  rather  to 
augment  them,  and  to  excite  the  love  of 
freedom  and  the  military  spirit  of  the  Hun- 
garians. The  suppression  of  the  dignity  of 
Palatine  of  Hungary,  which  occurred  about 
the  same  time,  along  with  the  cruelties  and 


extortions  practiced  by  the  German  troops, 
eventually  produced  a general  rebellion  in 
Hungary  against  the  Austrian  House  of 
Hapsburg,  which  ended  in  civil  war  in 
1677.  The  Hungarian  rebels  at  first  chose 
Count  Francis  Wesselini  for  their  leader, 
but  he  was  soon  superseded  by  Count  Em- 
merik  Tekeli.  These  patriotic  magnates 
were  secretly  abetted  by  Louis  XIV.  of 
France  and  by  Sultan  Mohammed  IV.  of 
Turkey. 

Count  Emmerik  Tekeli,  at  the  head  of 
twelve  thousand  Hungarians,  defeated  the 
Austrian  and  German  imperial  armies  in 
Upper  Hungary  in  1678,  and  occupied  the 
entire  region  of  the  Carpathian  mountains. 
The  Emperor  Leopold  I.,  as  King  of  Hun- 
gary, then  found  it  necessary  to  comply; 
and,  in  the  Hungarian  Diet,  which  he  con- 
vened at  Odenburg,  he  granted  redress  of 
most  of  the  grievances  complained  of  by 
the  Hungarians;  but,  as  Count  Emmerik 
Tekeli  disapproved  of  the  resolutions  of 
this  Diet,  the  civil  war  in  Hungary  contin- 
ued; and  Tekeli  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
Prince  of  Transylvania  and  with  the  Sul- 
tan of  Turkey,  who  recognized  him  as 
tributary  King  of  Hungary  in  1682,  while 
Louis  XIV.  secretly  afforded  him  assistance. 

As  the  twenty  years’  Truce  of  Vasvar 
had  now  almost  expired,  the  Turks  renewed 
hostilities  with  Austria  and  the  German 
Empire  in  1683,  and  an  Ottoman  army  of 
two  hundred  thousand  men  under  the  Grand 
Vizier  Kara  Mustapha  marched  to  the  aid 
of  the  revolted  Hungarians  and  joined 
Count  Emmerik  Tekeli  at  Essek,  in  Sla- 
vonia. The  united  Turkish  and  Hungarian 
armies,  numbering  two  hundred  thousand 
men,  then  marched  upon  Vienna  to  make 
the  Hapsburgs  tremble  in  their  own  capital. 
At  the  approach  of  the  invaders,  the  Em- 
peror Leopold  I.  and  his  court  fled  in  con- 
sternation to  Linz,  followed  by  sixty  thou- 
sand persons  in  a single  day  ; and  the  Aus- 
trian capital  seemed  doomed. 

The  immense  Turkish  hosts  under  Kara 
Mustapha  laid  siege  to  Vienna,  July  14, 
1683.  The  inhabitants  and  the  brave  gar- 
rison under  Count  Rudiger  von  Stahremberg 
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withstood  the  siege  for  two  months,  in  spite  1 
of  all  assaults;  but  six  thousand  of  the  gar- 
rison perished  by  battle  and  pestilence,  and  j 
the  fall  of  the  city  appeared  at  hand. 

At  the  earnest  solicitations  of  the  Em- 
peror Leopold  I.,  the  valiant  John  Sobieski, 
King  of  Poland,  who  had  covered  himself 
with  glory  by  his  gallant  defense  of  Poland 
against  Cossacks,  Tartars  and  Turks,  now 
came  with  eighteen  thousand  Polish  vet- 
erans to  the  relief  of  Austria’s  beleaguered 
capital.  He  was  joined  by  the  German  im- 
perial army  under  Duke  Charles  of  Lor- 
raine; and  the  united  Polish  and  German 
armies,  numbering  eighty-three  thousand 
men,  under  the  chief  command  of  the  Polish 
warrior-king,  appeared  before  Vienna  on 
the  evening  of  Saturday,  September  u, 
1683;  his  arrival  upon  the  heights  of  Kah- 
lenberg  being  betokened  by  the  discharge 
of  rockets,  thus  kindling  new  hopes  in  the 
starving  citizens  of  the  Austrian  capital.  ! 

Although  the  besieging  Ottoman  hosts 
outnumbered  the  Polish  and  German  troops 
more  than  two  to  one,  John  Sobieski’s  name 
alone  was  a terror  to  the  Turks.  The  next 
day  after  the  Polish  king’s  arrival,  Sunday, 
September  12,  1683,  was  decided  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  crescent  of  Islam  or  the 
cross  of  Christ  was  to  wave  on  the  spires  of 
Vienna.  John  Sobieski  had  drawn  up  his 
troops  in  the  plain  fronting  the  Ottoman 
camp,  and  ordered  an  assault  on  the  Turks 
in  their  intrenchments,  exclaiming  as  he 
advanced:  “Not  to  us,  O Lord,  but  to  Thee 
be  the  glory.” 

Whole  bands  of  Tartar  troops  in  the  Ot- 
toman army  broke  and  fled  in  the  wildest 
dismay,  upon  hearing  the  name  of  Poland’s 
hero-king  repeated  along  the  Turkish  lines. 
An  eclipse  of  the  moon  added  to  the  con- 
sternation of  the  superstitious  Turks,  who 
observed  with  dread  the  waning  crescent  in 
the  heavens.  With  a furious  charge  the 
Polish  infantry  got  possession  of  an  emi- 
nence commanding  the  Grand  Vizier’s  po- 
sition, and  so  surprised  was  Kara  Mustapha 
at  this  unexpected  onset  that  he  instantly 
gave  way  to  despair. 

The  charges  which  were  rapidly  hurled 


upon  the  wavering  Ottoman  lines  put  the 
Turkish  hosts  to  route  with  terrific  slaugh- 
ter, thus  raising  the  siege  of  Vienna.  Kara 
Mustapha  vainly  endeavored  to  rally  his 
broken  hosts.  He  asked  the  fleeing  Khan 
of  the  Tartars:  “Can  you  not  aid  me?” 
The  Khan  replied:  “I  know  the  King  of 
Poland,  and  I tell  you  that  with  such  an 
enemy  we  have  no  safety  but  in  flight.  Look 
at  the  sky  ! See  if  God  is  not  against  us!” 
So  sudden  and  general  was  the  panic  and 
flight  of  the  Turks  that  the  triumphant 
John  Sobieski  entered  the  deserted  camp  of 
the  enemy,  who,  in  their  flight,  had  aban- 
doned one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
tents,  and  ail  their  spoils,  horses,  camels, 
artillery,  baggage  and  camp  equipage  to 
the  victorious  Christian  hosts.  Even  the 
consecrated  banner  of  Mohammed  became 
the  prize  of  the  viCtors,  and  was  sent  as  a 
trophy  to  the  Pope. 

This  memorable  and  decisive  victory  of 
Christendom  over  Islam,  of  civilization  over 
barbarism,  marks  the  era  of  the  final  and 
rapid  decline  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The 
intelligence  of  this  great  victory  produced 
unbounded  joy  throughout  Christendom; 
but  it  was  unwelcome  news  to  Louis  XIV., 
who  had  secretly  encouraged  this  Moslem 
invasion.  It  is  said  that  letters  from  the 
French  king  containing  the  entire  plan  for 
the  siege  of  Vienna  were  found  in  the  Grand 
Vizier’s  tent.  The  Emperor  Leopold  I.,  who 
was  envious  of  the  favor  and  applause  with 
which  his  subjects  everywhere  greeted  the 
valiant  King  of  Poland,  treated  him  with 
the  meanest  ingratitude. 

The  Polish  and  German  imperial  armies 
under  King  John  Sobieski  and  Duke  Charles 
of  Lorraine  pursued  the  fleeing  Turks  and 
again  defeated  them  in  their  retreat.  The 
fortress  of  Gran  which  the  Turks  had  held 
for  almost  a century  and  a half  was  wrested 
from  them. 

In  1684  the  German  imperial  army  under 
Duke  Charles  of  Lorraine  captured  Wisse- 
grad,  Waitzen  and  Pesth,  but  failed  in  a 
three  months’  siege  of  Buda,  losing  twenty- 
three  thousand  men.  During  the  same 
year  the  Emperor  Leopold  I.,  King  John  So- 
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bieski  of  Poland,  the  Venetian  Republic  | 
and  Pope  Innocent  XI.  entered  into  a Holy  j 
League  against  the  Turks;  and  the  Holy 
War  which  ensued  continued  until  1699. 

A succession  of  brilliant  victories  gained 
by  the  famous  German  imperial  generals, 
Duke  Charles  of  Lorraine,  Prince  Louis  of 
Baden  and  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  recov- 
ered that  part  of  Hungary  which  had  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  Turks  since  the 
famous  victory  of  Sultan  Solyman  the 
Magnificent  at  Mohacz  in  1526.  The  vic- 
tory of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  over  the 
Turks  at  Strigova  in  1685  recovered  the 
fortress  of  Neuhausel  for  the  Austrians. 
In  1686  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  took  the 
strong  fortress  of  Buda  by  assault  after  a 
siege  of  three  months,  and  after  it  had  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  Turks  for  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  years.  During  the  same 
year  Russia  joined  the  Holy  League  against 
the  Ottoman  Porte. 

The  splendid  victory  of  the  German  im- 
perial army  under  Charles  of  Lorraine  over 
the  Turks  at  Mohacz,  August  12,  1687 — the 
scene  of  their  great  vidtory  in  1526 — recov- 
ered Transylvania  and  Slavonia  for  Aus- 
tria. These  continued  reverses  cost  the 
life  of  the  Grand  Vizier  Kara  Mustapha, 
who  was  strangled  by  order  of  the  enraged 
Sultan  Mohammed  IV.  During  the  same 
year,  1687,  the  many  Turkish  disasters 
caused  a mutiny  in  the  Turkish  army  and 
a riot  in  Constantinople;  and  Sultan  Mo- 
hammed IV.  was  hurled  from  his  throne  by 
the  rebellious  Janizaries,  and  imprisoned  in 
the  Seven  Towers;  while  his  brother  Soi*y- 
max  III.  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Sultan 
of  Turkey. 

Encouraged  by  the  brilliant  triumphs  of 
his  arms,  the  Emperor  Leopold  I.,  as  King 
of  Hungary,  convened  the  Hungarian  Diet 
at  Presburg  in  1687,  where  he  demanded 
that,  in  consideration  of  the  extraordinary 
exertions  which  he  had  been  obliged  to 
make  against  the  Turks,  the  Hungarian 
kingdom  should  be  made  hereditary  in  his 
family.  The  magnates  of  Hungary  seemed 
at  first  resolved  to  maintain  their  right  of 
eledting  their  sovereign;  but,  as  the  criminal 


court  of  Eperies  had  already  deprived  the 
magnates  of  their  most  enterprising  leaders 
and  spread  terror  through  the  entire  Hun- 
garian nation,  the  magnates  soon  yielded  to 
the  influence  of  authority. 

Accordingly,  the  Hungarian  Diet  made  a 
great  change  in  the  constitution  of  Hungary 
by  abolishing  eledtive  monarchy  and  mak- 
ing the  Hungarian  crown  hereditary  in  the 
Austrian  House  of  Hapsburg;  but  the  mag- 
nates renewed  the  Golden  Privilege — Hun- 
gary’s Magna  Charta — which  their  ancestors 
had  wrung  from  King  Andrew  II.  in  1222, 
excepting  that  clause  in  the  thirty-first,  arti- 
cle which  authorized  the  magnates  to  take 
up  arms  against  their  sovereign  whenever 
they  judged  him  guilty  of  having  broken 
his  coronation  oath  by  infringing  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  Hungary. 

The  Diet  at  Presburg  also  consented  to 
the  admission  of  German  imperial  garrisons 
into  all  the  fortresses  of  Hungary.  In  re- 
turn for  the  concessions  of  the  Hungarian 
Diet,  the  Emperor  Leopold  I.  confirmed  the 
ancient  privileges  of  the  Hungarian  nation, 

I and  granted  perfedt  religious  toleration  to 
all  orders  and  sedts  in  Hungary.  His 
son,  the  Archduke  Joseph  of  Austria,  was 
crowned  the  first  hereditary  King  of  Hun- 
gary, December  19,  1687. 

The  Russians  failed  in  their  efforts  to  con- 
quer the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea;  but  the 
Venetians  won  brilliant  vidtories  over  the 
Turks  in  Central  and  Southern  Greece,  cap- 
turing a number  of  towns,  among  which 
were  Athens  and  Corinth.  The  Parthenon, 
the  most  important  architedtural  ornament 
of  Athens — still  as  perfedt  in  its  exquisite 
proportions  as  in  the  time  of  Pericles — was 
used  by  the  Turks  as  a powder-magazine. 
During  the  siege  a bomb  from  a Venetian 
vessel  fell  into  the  famous  edifice,  and  its 
explosion  shivered  the  finely  sculptured 
marbles  of  the  central  portion  to  atoms. 
The  Venetian  general  Morosini  completed 
the  conquest  of  the  Morea,  the  ancient  Pel- 
oponnesus, from  the  Turks  in  1690. 

The  Austrian  arms  were  crowned  with 
repeated  vidtories,  and  the  humiliation  of 
the  Turks  was  deepened  during  the  next 
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two  years  after  their  great  defeat  at  Mo- 
hacz  in  1687.  The  German  imperial  forces 
took  Albe-Royale,  Belgrade,  Semendria  and 
Gradisca.  Sultan  Solyman  III.  now  solic- 
ited peace;  but  this  was  refused  by  the  Em- 
peror Leopold  I.,  who  hoped  to  annihilate 
the  Ottoman  power  in  Europe  and  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  dominions  of  the  for- 
mer Eastern  Roman  Empire.  The  Em- 
peror Leopold’s  ambitious  hopes  seemed 
about  to  be  realized  in  the  campaign  of 
1689,  during  which  his  army  under  Prince 
Louis  of  Baden  achieved  two  splendid  vic- 
tories, one  at  Nissa,  in  Servia,  and  the  other 
at  Widdin,  in  Bulgaria,  thus  effecting  the 
conquest  of  the  Turkish  provinces  of  Bos- 
nia, Servia  and  Bulgaria.  Prince  Louis  of 
Baden  established  his  winter-quarters  in  the 
tributary  Turkish  principality  of  Wallacbia. 

The  drooping  spirits  of  the  Turks  was 
temporarily  revived  during  the  campaign 
of  1690  by  the  talents  and  energy  of  their 
new  Grand  Vizier,  Mustapha  Koproli,  Ach- 
met  Koproli ’s  son,  who,  after  gaining  sev- 
eral victories  over  the  Austrians,  recovered 
the  strong  fortresses  of  Nissa,  Widdin,  Se- 
mendria and  Belgrade,  thus  reconquering 
Bosnia,  Servia  and  Bulgaria  from  the  Aus- 
trians. The  new  Grand  Vizier  entered  Sla- 
vonia and  defeated  the  Austrians  at  Essek, 
while  a Turkish  detachment  marched  into 
Transylvania. 

The  extraordinary  efforts  made  by  the 
Sublime  Porte  for  the  campaign  of  1691  in- 
spired the  Turks  with  hopes  of  better  suc- 
cess; but  their  expectations  were  doomed  to 
bitter  disappointment  by  the  great  battle  of 
Salankemen,  in  which  the  brave  Mustapha 
Koproli  was  slain,  thus  giving  the  victory 
to  the  Austrians  under  Prince  Louis  of 
Baden,  August  19,  1691.  In  consequence 
of  this  great  disaster  to  the  Ottoman  arms, 
Sultan  Solyman  III.  was  deposed  by  a re- 
volt of  the  Janizaries,  and  his  brother  Ach- 
met  II.  was  raised  to  the  Turkish  throne. 

For  the  next  five  years  this  war  between 
the  Ottoman  and  German  Empires  lan- 
guished; as  the  principal  forces  of  Austria 
and  the  German  Empire  were  then  occupied 
in  the  War  of  the  Grand  Alliance  against 


Louis  XIV.  of  France,  thus  preventing  the 
Emperor  Leopold  I.  from  reaping  any  ad- 
vantage from  the  great  victory  of  his  arms 
at  Salankemen,  and  obliging  him  to  aCt  on 
the  defensive  in  Hungary  during  the  cam- 
paigns from  1692  to  1696. 

In  the  meantime  the  Venetians  made 
many  conquests  from  the  Turks  in  Dalmatia 
and  Albania;  while  the  Czar  Peter  the  Great 
of  Russia  wrested  the  port  of  Azov,  on  the 
Black  Sea  coast,  and  its  neighboring  terri- 
tory, from  the  Turks  in  1696. 

In  1695  Sultan  Achmet  II.  was  also 
driven  from  his  throne  by  an  insurrection 
of  the  Janizaries,  and  his  nephew  Musta- 
pha II.  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  Sul- 
tan of  Turkey.  After  the  new  Sultan’s  ac- 
cession the  Ottoman  arms  suddenly  became 
formidable  once  more  to  Christendom  for  a 
brief  period,  and  in  1696  Sultan  Mustapha 
II.  led  his  hosts  across  the  Danube  and  de- 
feated the  Austrians  at  Bega. 

The  danger  which  threatened  Christen- 
dom was  averted  by  the  brilliant  military 
genius  of  the  new  commander  of  the  Ger- 
man imperial  forces  in  Hungary — Prince 
Eugene  of  Savoy,  a Frenchman  by  birth, 
but  who  had  been  offended  by  King  Louis 
XIV.,  and  who  in  revenge  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Emperor  Leopold  I.,  the  deadly 
enemy  of  the  French  king.  Among  the 
first  great  achievements  of  Prince  Eugene  of 
Savoy  was  his  signal  and  decisive  victory 
over  Sultan  Mustapha  II.  in  the  great  battle 
of  Zenta,  on  the  Theiss,  in  the  South  of 
Hungary,  September  n,  1697,  m which  the 
Grand  Vizier,  seventeen  pashas  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  Ottoman  army  were  left  dead 
upon  the  field.  The  defeated  Sultan  was 
obliged  to  retreat  in  disorder  to  Belgrade. 

The  terrible  disaster  to  the  Ottoman  arms 
at  Zenta  made  the  Turks  exceedingly  anx- 
ious for  peace.  Sultan  Mustapha  II.  had 
recourse  to  the  mediation  of  England,  and 
King  William  III.  used  his  great  influence 
in  favor  of  peace.  After  three  months  of 
negotiation  at  Carlowitz,  near  Peterwardein, 
in  Slavonia,  Sultan  Mustapha  II.  concluded 
a treaty  of  peace  with  the  Emperor  Leopold 
I.  of  Germany,  King  Frederick  Augustus 
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I.  of  Poland,  and  the  Republic  of  Venice, 
January  26,  1699. 

By  the  Peace  of  Carlowitz  the  Austrian 
Hapsburgs  were  left  in  possession  of  all 
Hungary,  Transylvania  and  Slavonia,  and 
part  of  Croatia;  while  the  Republic  of  Ven- 
ice obtained  six  fortresses  in  Dalmatia,  the 
isles  of  St.  Maura  and  ^Egina,  and  the  pen- 
insula of  the  Morea,  or  Southern  Greece, 
the  ancient  Peloponnesus;  and  Poland  re- 
covered the  city  of  Kaminiec  and  the  prov- 
inces of  Pofiolia  and  the  Ukraine;  but  the 
Turks  retained  the  Banat  of  Temesvar,  in 
Hungary,  and  the  strong  fortress  of  Bel- 
grade, on  the  Danube.  Turkey  renounced 
the  tribute  which  Venice  had  previously 


l paid  to  the  Sublime  Porte  for  the  island  of 
Zante,  and  the  Republic  of  Ragusa  was 
guaranteed  its  independence  of  the  Vene- 
tian Republic. 

Peace  was  not  made  between  Turkey  and 
Russia  for  more  than  three  years  later,  as 
• Sultan  Mustapha  II.  was  very  reludlant  to 
j allow  the  Czar  Peter  the  Great  to  retain 
j possession  of  the  sea-port  of  Azov  and  thus 
! have  a share  in  the  Black  Sea  navigation. 
But  peace  was  finally  made  between  Turkey 
and  Russia  in  July,  1702,  by  which  the  Sub- 
I lime  Porte  ceded  Azov,  with  eighty  miles 
| of  the  Black  Sea  coast,  to  Russia;  and 
Peter  the  Great  soon  made  that  sea-port  one 
of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe. 


SECTION  VI. — ENGLAND’S  NORTH  AMERICAN  COLONIES. 


VIRGINIA  (A.  D.  1607-1776).  j 

HE  English  founded  all  their 
claims  to  North  America  upon  j 
Cabot’s  discoveries.  As  we 
have  already  stated,  during  j 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  the 
distinguished  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  made  sev- 
eral unsuccessful  efforts  to  colonize  North 
America;  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  consider- 
ation of  her  unmarried  state,  named  the 
territory  Virginia.  In  1606  King  James  I. 
of  England  granted  the  territory  between 
the  Potomac  and  Cape  Fear  rivers,  under 
the  name  of  South  Virginia , to  an  associa- 
tion in  London,  known  as  the  London  Com- 
pany. At  the  same  time  the  king  granted 
the  territory  now  known  as  New  England, 
under  the  name  of  North  Virginia , to  a 
company  in  the  West  of  England,  called  the 
Plymouth  Company. 

In  1607  one  hundred  and  five  English 
emigrants,  under  Captain  Christopher  New- 
port, sailed  up  the  beautiful  river  which 
they  named  James , in  honor  of  their  king; 
and  on  the  bank  of  that  stream  they  began 
a settlement  which  they  named  Jamestown. 
This  was  the  first  permanent  English  settle- 
ment in  America.  The  settlers  suffered 
greatly  from  cold,  hunger,  and  the  hostili- 


ties of  the  natives,  until  the  famous  Captain 
John  Smith  assumed  the  direction  of  affairs, 
and,  by  his  skillful  management,  restored 
confidence. 

Captain  Smith  explored  the  country 
northward  to  the  interior  of  the  present 
! Pennsylvania.  According  to  the  well-known 
I story  now  generally  discredited,  Smith  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians,  whose  ruler, 
Powhatan,  determined  to  put  him  to  death; 
but  Pocahontas,  the  daughter  of  Powhatan, 

| interceded  for  the  prisoner,  and  saved  his 
1 life ; whereupon  Smith  was  released,  and 
| permitted  to  return  to  Jamestown. 

When  Captain  Smith  returned  to  Eng- 
land, in  1609,  the  colony  at  Jamestown 
ceased  to  prosper,  and  was  soon  reduced  by 
famine  from  five  hundred  persons  to  sixty. 
The  winter  and  spring  of  1610  was  long 
known  as  “The  Starving  Time.”  The  re- 
maining settlers  were  about  to  leave  Vir- 
ginia, when,  in  1611,  Lord  Delaware,  who 
had  been  appointed  governor  of  the  colony, 
arrived  from  England,  with  immigrants  and 
provisions,  and  the  colonists  resolved  to  re- 
main. In  1613  the  Indian  maiden,  Poca- 
hontas, was  married  to  a young  Englishman 
named  John  Rolfe.  She  was  then  taken  to 
England  and  presented  at  court. 
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In  1619  representative  government  was 
established  in  Virginia;  and,  on  the  28th  of 
June  of  that  year,  the  first  legislative  as- 
sembly in  America  convened  at  Jamestown. 
In  1620  one  hundred  and  fifty  white  women 
were  brought  to  Jamestown,  and  sold  to  the 
planters  for  wives,  at  the  cost  of  their  pas- 
sage. During  the  same  year  (1620)  a Dutch 
vessel  loaded  with  negroes  ascended  the 
James  river,  and  sold  twenty  of  them  for 
slaves  to  the  planters  at  Jamestown.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  negro-slavery  within 
the  domain  of  the  present  United  States. 

Sir  Francis  Wyatt,  who  became  governor 
of  the  colony  in  1621,  gave  the  Virginians 
a written  constitution  which  allowed  them 
a popular  legislative  assembly.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  celebrated  Virginia 
House  of  Burgesses.  The  constitution  vested 
the  appointment  of  governor  and  council  in 
the  London  Company.  In  1622  the  In- 
dians, under  the  leadership  of  Opechanca- 
nough,  Powhatan’s  brother  and  successor, 
massacred  three  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
Virginia  colonists,  and  reduced  eighty  plan- 
tations to  eight.  The  whites  began  a terri- 
ble war  of  revenge  against  the  savages, 
slaughtered  many  of  them  most  unmerci- 
fully, and  drove  the  remainder  into  the  wil- 
derness. 

In  1624  King  James  I.,  by  an  a of 
high-handed  usurpation,  dissolved  the  Lon- 
don company,  and,  taking  away  its  charter, 
made  Virginia  a royal  province;  blit  he 
wisely  abstained  from  interference  with  the 
House  of  Burgesses.  In  1641  the  staunch 
royalist,  Sir  William  Berkeley,  was  appoint- 
ed governor  of  Virginia  by  King  Charles 
I. ; and  during  his  administration  of  nearly 
forty  years  the  colony  rapidly  advanced  in 
prosperity.  In  1644  another  war  broke  out 
with  the  Indians,  still  governed  by  Ope- 
chancanough;  and,  after  a struggle  of  two 
years,  the  power  of  the  savages  was  broken, 
and  they  ceded  large  tracffs  of  land  to  the 
Virginians. 

The  Virginians, although  democratic,  sym- 
pathized with  the  king  during  the  civil  war 
in  England.  When  monarchy  was  restored 
in  England,  in  1660,  full  power  was  given 


to  Governor  Berkeley  to  restridl  the  liber- 
ties of  the  Virginians.  Berkeley’s  tyranny 
| produced  a popular  rebellion  in  1676,  headed 
! by  the  staunch  republican,  Nathaniel  Ba- 
con, who  assumed  command  of  five  hun- 
dred men  without  the  permission  of  Berke- 
ley, who  proclaimed  the  popular  leader  a 
traitor.  Bacon  drove  Berkeley  from  James- 
town and  set  the  place  on  fire,  and  the  first 
town  founded  by  the  English  in  America 
was  reduced  to  ashes.  Soon  afterward 
Bacon  died,  and  with  his  death  ended  the 
rebellion.  The  rebels  were  severely  pun- 
ished ; and  fines,  imprisonments,  and  con- 
fiscations of  property  disgraced  the  remain- 
der of  Berkeley’s  administration.  From 
the  time  of  the  English  Revolution  of  1688 
Virginia  was  a prosperous  and  flourishing 
colony. 

Governor  Berkeley  was  opposed  to  popular 
enlightenment.  Said  he  to  the  commission- 
ers sent  from  England  to  Virginia  in  1671 : 
“Thank  God,  there  are  no  free  schools  nor 
printing-press;  and  I hope  we  shall  not 
have  these  hundred  years ; for  learning  has 
brought  disobedience  and  heresy  and  sects 
into  the  world,  and  printing  has  divulged 
these  and  libels  against  the  best  govern- 
ment.’’ 

MASSACHUSETTS  (A.  D.  1620-1776). 

In  1602  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  Raleigh’s 
friend,  explored  the  coast  of  Massachusetts 
bay,  and  discovered  and  named  Cape  Cod. 
He  also  discovered  the  islands  of  Nantucket 
and  Martha’s  Vineyard,  and  a group  which 
he  named  the  Elizabeth  Islands,  in  honor 
of  his  queen.  In  1603  and  1606  Martin 
Pring  visited  the  coast  of  North  Virginia. 
In  1614  the  intrepid  Captain  John  Smith 
explored  the  country  between  Cape  Cod 
and  the  Penobscot,  and  named  the  region 
New  Engla?id. 

In  1620  the  Plymouth  Company  was  dis- 
solved, and  a new  company  was  formed, 
which  was  called  The  Council  of  Plymouth , 
and  to  which  was  granted  the  territory 
called  New  England.  A few  years  previous 
to  this  a company  of  English  Puritans,  who 
had  suffered  persecution  in  their  native 
land,  because  they  did  not  conform  to  the 
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established  Anglican  Church,  settled  in 
Holland.  They  were  led  by  the  Reverend 
John  Robinson.  Failing  to  become  recon- 
ciled to  the  customs  and  habits  of  the  Dutch, 
these  humble  Puritans,  who  felt  that  they 
were  only  pilgrims  in  this  world,  resolved 
to  emigrate  to  the  wilds  of  America,  where 
they  might  worship  God  in  their  own  way. 

These  Puritans  in  Holland  formed  a part- 
nership with  some  London  merchants,  who 
furnished  them  with  capital  for  their  enter- 
prise. They  returned  to  England;  and  in 
September,  1620,  one  hundred  and  one  of 
these  pious  men  and  women  sailed  for  New 
England  in  a vessel  called  the  Mayflower . 
These  Pilgrim  Fathers , 
as  they  are  called,  land- 
ed on  a rock  on  the  coast 
of  Massachusetts  bay, 
on  the  21st  of  December, 

1620.  They  named  the 
place  of  landing  Ply- 
mouth, and  the  town 
which  they  founded  is 
the  oldest  in  New  Eng- 
land. In  the  cabin  of 
the  Mayflower,  just  be- 
fore landing,  they  had 
adopted  a written  con- 
stitution of  government, 
and  chosen  John  Carver 
for  their  governor.  Sev- 
eral months  after  their 
landing  (March  21, 1621) 

Governor  Carver  made 
a treaty  of  friendship  with  Massasoit, 
the  sachem  of  the  Wampanoag  Indians.  A 
few  days  after  this  treaty  Governor  Carver 
died,  and  William  Bradford  became  govern- 
or of  the  colony.  Many  of  the  settlers  had 
died  during  the  winter.  Other  emigrants 
came.  In  1627  the  Plymouth  colonists  pur- 
chased the  interests  of  the  London  mer- 
chants, and  became  the  sole  proprietors  of 
the  country  in  which  they  had  established 
themselves;  and  in  1634  they  abolished  their 
pure  democracy,  and  adopted  the  more  con- 
venient form  of  representative  government. 

In  1628  John  Endicott  and  one  hundred 
Puritan  emigrants  founded  Salem.  They 


had  been  sent  from  England  by  a company 
which  the  following  year  (1629)  was  incor- 
porated The  Governor  and  Company  of  Mas - 
sachusetis  Bay  in  New  England.  In  the  same 
year  the  Company  assigned  the  charter  and 
government  to  the  colonists.  During  1629 
other  immigrants  arrived  and  settled  Charles- 
town. 

In  1630  a large  number  of  Puritans  from 
England  arrived  at  Salem,  with  John  Win- 
throp  as  governor.  Some  of  them  made 
settlements  at  Dorchester,  Roxbury,  'Water- 
town,  Cambridge  and  Lynn;  while  Win- 
throp  and  others  settled  Boston,  which  be- 
came the  capital  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 


THE  MAYFLOWER. 

colony  and  the  future  metropolis  of  New 
England.  In  1634  representative  govern- 
ment was  established  in  the  colony  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay. 

The  Puritans,  who  had  just  suffered  so 
much  persecution  in  England  for  their  re- 
ligious opinions,  were  no  sooner  settled  in 
New  England  than  they  became  persecu- 
cutors  themselves,  and  allowed  no  tolera- 
tion for  difference  of  opinion  in  religious  or 
civil  matters.  In  1635  Roger  Williams,  a 
Puritan  minister  of  the  gospel,  was  ban- 
ished from  the  Massachusetts  Bay  colony, 
because  he  advocated  toleration  for  all  re- 
ligious beliefs.  Williams  founded  the  colony 
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of  Rhode  Island  the  next  year,  1636.  Re- 
ligious dissensions  still  disturbed  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay  Colony;  and  in  1637  Mrs. 
Ann  Hutchinson  and  the  Rev.  John  Wheel- 
wright, supporters  of  Williams,  were  ban- 
ished. 

In  1643  the  New  England  colonies  of 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts  Bay,  Connecticut 
and  New  Haven  united  in  a confederacy 
for  mutual  protection  against  the  French, 
the  Dutch  and  the  Indians.  This  union, 


called  The  United  Colonies  of  New  England, 
lasted  more  than  forty  years,  when  mutual 
jealousies  caused  its  dissolution. 

The  year  1656  is  noted  in  the  history  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  colony  for  a most 
cruel  persecution  of  Quakers  who  sought 
an  asylum  in  that  colony.  Some  were 
whipped,  others  were  imprisoned,  and  many 
were  put  to  death.  Finally  a milder  spirit 
prevailed,  and  persecution  ceased. 

The  New  Englanders,  unlike  the  Vir- 


ginians, sympathized  with  the  enemies  of 
the  king  during  the  civil  war  in  Eng- 
land. When  monarchy  was  restored  in  the 
mother  country,  in  1660,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  restrict  the  liberties  of  the  people 
of  New  England;  and  a royal  commission 
was  appointed  to  govern  the  colony  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay;  but  this  attempt  at  usurpa- 
tion encountered  so  much  popular  resistance 
that  it  was  relinquished,  and  republicanism 
was  triumphant. 

In  1675  the  Wampanoag 
prince,  Metacomet,  commonly 
known  as  King  Philip , the  son 
and  successor  of  the  good  Mas- 
sasoit,  commenced  a war  of  ex- 
termination against  the  white 
people  of  New  England.  Phil- 
ip’s first  attack  was  made  at 
Swanzey,  on  Sunday,  July  4, 
1675,  and  many  of  the  whites 
were  massacred.  The  whites 
were  soon  aroused,  and  seized 
their  arms,  while  the  savages 
desolated  the  English  settle- 
ments on  the  Connecticut  river. 
King  Philip  was  repulsed  in  an 
attack  upon  Hatfield,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1675;  after  which  he  was 
sheltered  by  the  Narragansets 
of  Rhode  Island.  A force  of 
fifteen  hundred  New  Englanders 
resented  the  hostile  conduct  of 
the  Narragansets  by  applying 
the  torch  to  their  wigwams; 
and  hundreds  of  Indian  men, 
women  and  children  perished  in 
the  flames,  and  a thousand  of 
their  warriors  were  killed  or 
captured.  The  following  year  (1676)  the 
Indians  were  subjugated;  and  their  great 
leader,  King  Philip,  was  shot  by  an  Indian 
who  was  friendly"  to  the  whites.  Thus  ended 
King  Philip* s War . 

After  James  II.  became  King  of  England, 
in  1685,  he  annulled  the  charter  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay"  colony,  and  appointed  the 
infamous  Sir  Edmund  Andros  to  rule  all 
New  England  as  Governor-General.  An- 
dros governed  tyrannically  for  two  years;  but 
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when,  in  1689,  news  reached  Boston  of  the 
Revolution  in  England  which  drove  King 
James  II.  from  the  throne,  the  Bostonians 
seized  and  imprisoned  Andros,  and  sent  him 
to  England  on  a just  charge  of  maladminis- 
tration in  office;  and  the  New  England  col- 
onies resumed  their  charters. 

In  1692  the  people  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
were  afflicted  with  a great  delusion,  known 
as  the  Salem  Witchcraft.  A general  belief 
in  sorcery  prevailed;  many  unfortunate  per- 
sons were  accused  of  practicing  witchcraft; 
and,  during  a period  of  six  months,  about 
twenty  persons  were  put  to  death,  and  many 
others  were  imprisoned.  This  frightful  de- 
lusion passed  away  as  suddenly  as  it  had 
appeared. 

In  1692  King  William  III.  of  England 
united  the  colonies  of  Plymouth  and  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  and  the  English  settlements  in 
Maine  and  New  Brunswick,  as  one  royal 
province  under  the  name  of  Massachusetts, 
and  appointed  Sir  William  Phipps  governor. 

NEW  YORK  (A.  D.  1623-1776). 

In  1609  Henry  Hudson,  an  English  navi- 
gator, then  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company,  explored  the  American 
coast  from  Chesapeake  bay  to  Long  Island 
Sound,  and  sailed  up  the  beautiful  river 
which  bears  his  name,  as  far  as  the  site  of 
Albany.  On  this  account  the  Dutch  claimed 
the  territory  drained  by  that  stream.  On  a 
subsequent  voyage  Hudson  discovered  the 
large  bay  which  bears  his  name,  in  British 
America;  and,  while  on  his  home  voyage, 
his  crew  became  mutinous  and  sent  Hudson 
and  his  son  in  a boat  adrift  on  the  ice,  and 
they  were  no  more  heard  of. 

In  1614  the  Dutch  ere<5led  huts  on  Man- 
hattan Island,  and  in  the  same  year  they 
also  built  a fort  near  the  site  of  Albany. 
In  1621  the  States-General  of  Holland 
granted  great  privileges  of  colonization  to  a 
company  of  Amsterdam  merchants  who 
were  incorporated  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company.  This  company  claimed  the  ter- 
ritory between  Cape  Henlopen  and  the  Con- 
necticut river,  and  named  it  New  Nether- 
land . 


In  1623  permanent  Dutch  settlements  were 
made  at  New  Amsterdam,  on  Manhattan 
Island,  and  at  Fort  Orange,  on  the  site  of 
Albany.  Immigrants  from  Holland  came 
over  into  the  colony  in  large  numbers.  The 
first  governor  of  New  Netherland  was  Peter 
Minuit  (1626-1633),  and  the  second  was 
Wouter  Van  Twiller  (1633-1638). 

The  third  governor  of  New  Netherland 
was  the  haughty,  rapacious  and  despotic 
Sir  William  Kieft,  who  vainly  tried  to  sup- 
press the  growth  of  democracy  among  the 
New  Netherlanders,  and  whose  turbulent 
spirit  soon  involved  him  in  trouble  with  the 
Swedes  on  the  Delaware,  the  English  on 
the  Connecticut,  the  Indians  all  around 
him,  and  the  colonists  at  his  door.  With 
cruel  treachery,  Kieft  attacked  the  Indians 
at  Hoboken;  and  hostilities  were  carried  on 
with  the  greatest  ferocity  for  two  years, 
when  the  Indians  were  subdued,  and  their 
power  and  spirit  was  broken.  In  1647  the 
quarrelsome  Kieft  was  recalled;  and  on  his 
way  to  Europe  his  vessel  was  wrecked, 
and  the  infamous  governor  perished. 

The  fourth  and  last  governor  of  New 
Netherland  was  the  firm  and  energetic  Peter 
Stuyvesant,  who  endeavored,  as  much  as 
prudence  would  permit,  to  check  the  grow- 
ing spirit  of  republicanism  among  the  New 
Netherland  people,  who  grew  bolder  by  de- 
grees, and  who  finally  denied  the  right  of 
taxation  without  representation,  and  showed 
an  inclination  to  bear  English  rule  for  the 
sake  of  enjoying  English  liberty.  In  1655 
Governor  Stuyvesant  conquered  the  Swe- 
dish settlements  on  the  Delaware,  and  an- 
nexed New  Sweden  to  New  Netherland. 

In  1664  King  Charles  II.  of  England 
granted  to  his  brother  James,  Duke  of  York 
and  Albany,  all  the  territory  embraced  by 
the  Dutch  colony  of  New  Netherland.  The 
Duke  sent  a small  naval  force  under  Colonel 
Richard  Nicolls  to  take  possession  of  New 
Netherland,  which  was  done  in  September 
of  the  same  year,  1664.  The  people  of  New 
Amsterdam,  tired  of  Stuyvesant* s rigor,  and 
hoping  to  enjoy  greater  political  freedom 
under  English  rule,  made  no  resistance;  and 
Stuyvesant  was  obliged  to  surrender  the 
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place  to  Nicolls.  The  name  Nciv  York  was 
given  to  New  Amsterdam,  as  well  as  to 
the  province  of  New  Netherland;  and  Fort 
Orange  was  named  Albany . 

Colonel  Nicolls  was  the  first  governor  of 
the  English  province  of  Nt%v  York.  The 
Dutch  colonists  were  disappointed  in  their 
hopes  of  enjoying  greater  political  liberty 
under  English  rule;  as  Nicolls,  and  his  suc- 
cessor, Francis  Lovelace,  governed  most 
despotically.  In  1673,  during  a war  be- 
tween England  and  Holland,  a Dutch  squad- 
ron captured  the  city  of  New  York;  but  it 
was  restored  to  the  English  by  a treaty  of 
peace  the  next  year  (1674),  and  Andros 
became  governor. 

In  1683  the  Duke  of  York  granted  the 
people  of  New  York  a Charter  of  Liberties , 
allowing  them  a popular  assembly;  but 
when  he  became  King  of  England,  in  1685, 
with  the  title  of  James  II.,  he  revoked  the 
privileges  which  he  had  granted,  and  made 
the  tyrant  Andros  governor  of  New  York  a 
second  time.  When  news  reached  New 
York  of  the  dethronement  of  James  II.  in 
England  and  the  imprisonment  of  Andros  in 
Boston,  Jacob  Leisler,  a leading  merchant, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  people  of  New  York, 
assumed  the  office  of  governor,  until  the 
arrival  of  Colonel  Henry  Sloughter,  the  new 
royal  governor,  in  1691,  when  Leisler  and 
his  son-in-law  Milborne  were  tried  and 
executed  for  high-treason. 

From  the  time  of  Leisler’ s death  the  peo- 
ple of  New  York  resisted  the  oppression  of 
the  royal  governors  sent  to  rule  them,  and 
republicanism  constantly  gained  strength. 
In  1734  William  Cosby,  then  governor  of 
the  province,  caused  John  Peter  Zenger,  the 
editor  of  the  democratic  newspaper  in  New 
York,  to  be  arrested  on  a charge  of  libel. 
Zenger  was  tried  and  acquitted  by  a jury; 
and  the  magistrates  of  New  York  city  made 
a present  to  his  counsel,  Andrew  Hamilton 
of  Philadelphia,  for  his  noble  vindication  of 
the  freedom  of  the  press. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  ( A.  D.  1629-1776). 

In  1622  the  territory  between  the  Merri- 
mac  and  Kennebec  rivers  was  granted  to 


Sir  Ferdinand  Gorges  and  John  Mason, 
under  the  name  of  Laconia.  The  proprie- 
tors sent  out  emigrants  to  settle  in  Laconia, 
and  as  early  as  1622  fishing  stations  were 
established  on  the  sites  of  Portsmouth  and 
Dover.  In  1629  the  Reverend  John  Wheel- 
wright and  others  founded  the  town  of 
Exeter. 

In  1629  John  Mason  became  sole  proprie 
tor  of  Laconia,  and  named  the  region  Nnv 
Hampshire , after  Hampshire  county  in 
England.  Mason  settled  at  Portsmouth; 
and  other  settlements  were  made  as  far  as 
Machias,  in  Maine.  In  1641  New  Hamp- 
shire was  united  with  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  colony;  but  the  two  colonies  were  again 
separated  in  1679,  when  New  Hampshire 
became  a royal  province.  In  1699  New 
Hampshire  was  reunited  with  Massachusetts 
under  the  same  governor,  but  a final  sepa- 
ration took  place  in  1741. 

MARYLAND  (A.  D.  1634-1776). 

In  1622  William  Clayborne  erected  a trad- 
ing-house on  Kent  Island.  King  Charles 
I.  of  England  granted  the  territory  on  both 
sides  of  Chesapeake  bay,  under  the  name  of 
Maryland , to  Cecil  Calvert,  Lord  Baltimore, 
an  English  Roman  Catholic  nobleman,  who 
desired  to  find  a refuge  in  America  for  per- 
secuted Roman  Catholics.  In  1634  nearly 
two  hundred  English  Roman  Catholics,  with 
Leonard  Calvert,  Cecil’s  brother,  as  their 
governor,  formed  a settlement  at  St.  Mary’s, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac  river.  The 
assembly  met  at  St.  Mary’s  in  1635,  a°d 
adopted  a liberal  form  of  government  for  the 
Maryland  colony. 

In  1635  William  Clayborne,  who  refused 
to  recognize  Lord  Baltimore’s  authority, 
commenced  a rebellion  against  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Maryland;  but  he  was  defeated  and 
compelled  to  flee  from  the  province.  In 
1645  Clayborne  returned  and  began  another 
rebellion;  and  for  a time  the  rebels  held  the 
reins  of  power,  and  Governor  Calvert  was 
obliged  to  flee  to  Virginia;  but  the  rebellion 
was  suppressed  in  1646,  and  the  governor 
returned  to  Maryland  and  resumed  his  au- 
thority. 
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In  1649  the  Maryland  assembly  passed 
the  Toleration  AD,  which  granted  religious 
freedom  to  all  se<5ts  in  Maryland;  and  this 
induced  many  Protestants  who  were  perse- 
cuted elsewhere  to  settle  in  this  Roman 
Catholic  province.  At  length  the  influx  of 
Protestants  was  so  great  that  they  outnum- 
bered the  Catholics;  and  after  obtaining  a 
majority  in  the  assembly  they  questioned 
the  rights  of  the  proprietor,  and,  with  the 
meanest  ingratitude,  they  disfranchised  the 
Catholics  and  declared  them  not  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  the  laws.  This  out- 
rageous proceeding  led  to  a civil  war  in 
Maryland  between  the  Catholics  and  the 
Protestants,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of 
the  Catholics  and  the  overthrow  of  the  pro- 
prietary government;  but  when  monarchy 
was  restored  in  England,  in  1660,  Lord  Bal- 
timore recovered  his  rights. 

The  Maryland  colony  now  prospered  un- 
til 1689,  when  a Protestant  insurrection 
overthrew  the  proprietary  government. 
In  1691  King  William  III.  of  England  de- 
prived Lord  Baltimore  of  his  rights,  made 
Maryland  a royal  province,  and  established 
the  Church  of  England  in  the  colony;  and 
Roman  Catholics  were  disfranchised  in  a 
province  which  they  had  founded.  In  1716 
Maryland  was  restored  to  the  heirs  of  Lord 
Baltimore,  and  it  remained  a proprietary 
province  until  the  Revolution  of  1775. 

CONNECTICUT  (A.  D.  1635-1776). 

In  1614  Adrian  Block,  a Dutch  navigator, 
discovered  the  Connecticut  river,  and  sailed 
up  that  stream  as  far  as  the  site  of  Hartford. 
In  1630  the  Council  of  Plymouth  granted 
the  soil  of  Connecticut  to  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick, who,  the  following  year,  granted  it  to 
Lord  Say  and  Seal,  Lord  Brooke,  and  others. 

In  1633  the  Dutch  ereCted  a fort  at  the 
site  of  Hartford,  and  in  the  same  year  the 
English  under  Captain  Holmes  established 
a trading-house  at  the  site  of  Windsor.  In 
1635  emigrants  from  Boston  settled  Windsor 
and  Wethersfield;  and  in  1636  other  emi- 
grants from  the  colony  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  led  by  the  Revereud  Thomas  Hooker, 
founded  Hartford.  In  1635  John  Winthrop, 


son  of  the  governor  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  colony,  led  a company  of  emigrants  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  river,  where 
they  formed  a settlement,  which,  in  honor 
of  Lord  Say  and  Seal  and  Lord  Brooke, 
they  named  Saybrook. 

In  1637  a frightful  war  broke  out  between 
the  Connecticut  settlers  and  the  Pequod 
Indians,  the  Mohegan  and  Narraganset 
tribes  uniting  with  the  whites;  and  in  a 
furious  battle  at  the  Mystic  river  the  sav- 
ages were  defeated  by  Captain  John  Mason, 
after  their  fort  had  been  set  on  fire,  and  the 
tribe  of  the  Pequods  was  exterminated,  and 
their  chief,  Sassacus,  fled  to  the  Mohawks, 
wdio  put  him  to  death.  In  1638  New  Haven 
was  founded  by  emigrants  from  England, 
led  by  the  Reverend  John  Davenport  and 
Theophilus  Eaton;  and  they  resolved  to  be 
governed  in  civil  matters  according  to  the 
rules  and  principles  of  the  Bible. 

In  1639  the  settlers  at  Hartford,  Windsor 
and  Wethersfield  adopted  a liberal  constitu- 
, tion  of  government  for  the  Connecticut  col- 
ony. In  1644  the  Saybrook  settlement  was 
united  with  Connecticut;  and  in  1665  the 
Connecticut  and  New  Haven  colonies  were 
united  into  one  colony,  called  ConneBicut , 
under  a charter  granted  to  the  colonists  by 
King  Charles  II.  three  years  before. 

In  1675  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  then  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  attempted  to  extend  his 
authority  over  Connecticut;  and  for  this 
purpose  he  went  to  Saybrook  with  a small 
naval  force;  but  he  was  so  firmly  resisted 
that  he  relinquished  the  attempt. 

In  1687  Andros,  as  Go vemor- General  of 
all  New  England,  succeeded  in  depriving 
all  the  New  England  colonies,  excepting 
Connecticut,  of  their  charters.  He  went  to 
Hartford  to  seize  the  Connecticut  charter; 
and  while  the  assembly  was  in  session  in 
the  evening  the  charter  was  laid  on  the 
table;  but  just  as  Andros  attempted  to  take 
it  the  lights  were  suddenly  extinguished, 
and  Captain  Wadsworth  carried  away  the 
charter  and  hid  it  in  the  hollow  of  an  oak 
j tree,  which  thenceforth  was  called  the  Char- 
j ter  Oak.  Andros,  however,  governed  Con- 
necticut until  he  was  imprisoned  in  Boston, 
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in  1689,  when  the  Connecticut  charter  was  j 
taken  from  its  hiding-place. 

In  1693  Governor  Fletcher  of  New  York  | 
attempted  to  bring  Connecticut  under  his  | 
jurisdiction,  and  for  that  purpose  he  went 
to  Hartford,  where  he  assembled  the  Con- 
necticut militia.  When  Fletcher  proceeded 
to  read  his  commission,  Captain  Wadsworth, 
the  commander  of  the  militia,  commanded 
the  drums  to  be  beaten.  4 4 Silence,  ’ ’ shouted 
Fletcher,  whereupon  Wadsworth  stepped  up 
and  said:  “Sir!  if  they  are  interrupted  again, 


midst  of  winter;  and  in  1636  he  founded  a 
settlement  on  Narraganset  bay,  which,  with 
pious  feelings,  he  named  Providence.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  Rhode  Island 
colony,  which  became  an  asylum  for  perse- 
cuted Christians  of  all  sects. 

In  1638  William  Coddington,  a Noncon- 
formist minister,  and  others  who  were  ban- 
ished from  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
founded  Portsmouth,  on  the  island  which 
they  named  Rhode  Island;  and  in  1639  the 
settlement  of  Newport  was  commenced. 


ANCIENT  TOWER  AT  NEWPORT. 


I will  make  the  sun  shine  through  you  in  a 
moment!”  Fletcher  returned  to  New  York 
in  great  anger.  From  this  time  Connecticut 
was  a prosperous  colony. 

RHODE  ISLAND  (A.  D.  1636-1776). 

The  first  settlement  in  Rhode  Island  w?as 
made  on  the  Pawtucket  river  by  William 
Blackstone,  a Puritan  minister.  When 
Roger  Williams  was  banished  from  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  1635,  he 
traveled  through  the  wilderness  in  the 


In  1644  Roger  Williams,  who  had  gone 
to  England  for  that  purpose,  obtained  from 
the  Long  Parliament  a liberal  charter,  under 
which  the  Proindence  and  Rhode  Island  Pl°n' 
tations  were  united  as  one  province:  and  w 
1647  a colonial  convention,  assembled  at 
Portsmouth,  adopted  a democratic  form  of 
government  and  established  the  principle 
of  perfeCt  religious  freedom  in  Rhode  Island- 
In  1663  King  Charles  II.  of  England 
granted  to  the  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations  a charter  which  left  the  cok>- 
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nists  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  perfedt  civil 
and  religious  freedom.  This  charter  was 
suspended  by  the  tyrant  Andros  in  1687; 
but  when  he  was  imprisoned  in  Boston,  in 
1689,  it  was  resumed,  and  remained  in  full 
force  as  the  instrument  of  government  of 
the  commonwealth  until  1842,  when  a State 
constitution  was  adopted. 

DELAWARE  (A.  D.  1638-1776). 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Swedish  West 
India  Company,  a company  of  Swedish 
emigrants,  under  Peter  Minuit,  the  first 
Governor  of  New  Netherland,  made  a set- 
tlement on  Christiana  Creek,  near  the  site 
of  Wilmington,  in  the  present  State  of 
Delaware,  in  1638,  and  named  the  territory 
New  Sweden . Swedish  settlements  were 
also  made  on  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill 
rivers,  in  the  present  Pennsylvania. 

The  Dutch  at  New  Amsterdam  claimed 
the  territory  of  New  Sweden;  and  in  1655 
Governor  Stuyvesant  of  New  Netherland 
conquered  the  Swedish  settlements  on  the 
Delaware,  and  annexed  New  Sweden  to 
New  Netherland.  The  domain  of  New 
Sweden  was  granted  to  William  Penn  in 
1682,  and  it  became  a part  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  territory  now  known  as  Delaware  be- 
came a separate  province  in  1702,  with  a 
legislature  of  its  own;  but  it  was  united  with 
Pennsylvania  under  one  governor  until 
1776,  when  Delaware  became  an  independ- 
ent State. 

NORTH  AND  SOUTH  CAROLINA  (A.  D.  1663- 
1776). 

Between  the  years  1640  and  1650  emi- 
grants from  Virginia  settled  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Chowan  river.  In  1663  King  Charles 
II.  of  England  granted  to  the  Earl  of  Claren- 
don and  seven  associates  the  extensive  region 
beween  Virginia  and  Florida,  under  the  gen- 
eral name  of  Carolina . 

In  1663  a number  of  emigrants  from  Vir- 
ginia, with  William  Drummond  as  governor, 
founded  Eden  ton,  on  the  Chowan  river. 
This  settlement  was  the  Albemarle  County 
Colony . A representative  government  was 
adopted,  and  the  first  legislative  assembly 
in  Carolina  convened  at  Edenton  in  1668. 

4 — 70.-U.  H. 


In  1665  some  planters  from  the  Barbadoes 
Islands,  with  Sir  John  Yeamans  as  governor, 
established  on  the  Cape  Fear  River  a set- 
tlement known  as  the  Clarendon  County  Col- 
ony. This  colony  was  broken  up  several 
years  afterward. 

Ashley  Cooper,  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and 
the  philosopher  John  Locke  prepared  a con- 
stitution of  government  for  the  Carolinas. 
This  instrument,  known  as  the  Fundamental 
Constitutions , or  the  Grand  Model , was  ex- 
tremely aristocratic  in  spirit,  and  utterly  re- 
pugnant to  the  wishes  of  the  freedom-loving 
settlers  of  the  Carolinas.  It  could  never  be 
enforced,  as  every  attempt  to  do  so  produced 
a rebellion;  and  after  a struggle  of  a quarter 
of  a century  between  the  colonists  and  the 
proprietors,  this  absurd  scheme  of  govern- 
ment was  finally  abandoned  by  the  proprie- 
tors in  1695,  and  the  cause  of  republicanism 
was  triumphant  in  Carolina. 

The  attempt  to  enforce  the  Fundamental 
Constitutions  in  the  Albemarle  Colony 
(North  Carolina)  produced  a rebellion,  which 
resulted  in  the  imprisonment  of  the  gover- 
nor, and  the  temporary  subversion  of  the 
proprietary  government.  In  1683  Seth 
Sothel,  one  of  the  proprietors,  became  Gov- 
ernor of  North  Carolina;  but,  after  a tyran- 
nical and  corrupt  administration  of  five 
years,  he  was  banished  from  the  colony. 
In  1695  the  good  Quaker,  John  Archdale, 
became  governor  of  both  the  Carolinas; 
and  under  his  administration  both  colonies 
greatly  prospered. 

Quakers,  Huguenots  and  German  Prot- 
estants settled  in  North  Carolina.  In  1711 
a frightful  war  broke  out  between  the  North 
Carolina  settlers  and  the  Tuscarora  Indians. 
The  Indians  massacred  many  of  the  Ger- 
man settlers,  but  the  Tuscaroras  were  finally 
subdued.  Twelve  hundred  of  them  were 
captured;  and  the  remainder  joined  the  Five 
Nations  in  New  York,  thus  forming  the 
league  of  the  Six  Nations. 

In  1670  a company  of  emigrants  from 
England,  with  William  Sayle  as  their  gov- 
ernor, settled  Old  Charleston,  on  the  Ashley 
river.  This  is  known  as  the  Carteret  County 
Colony ; so  called  in  honor  of  Sir  George 
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Carteret,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Caro- 
linas.  In  1680  the  inhabitants  of  Old 
Charleston  removed  to  a point  between  the 
Ashley  and  Cooper  rivers,  where  they  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  present  city  of 
Charleston.  A representative  government 
was  established,  and  the  first  legislative  as- 
sembly in  the  Carteret  Colony  convened  at 
Charleston  in  1682. 

Dutch  emigrants,  Puritans  and  Hugue- 
nots settled  in  the  Carteret  Colony  (South 
Carolina).  An  effort  to  enforce  the  Funda- 
mental Constitutions  led  to  a rebellion  in 
South  Carolina,  which  resulted  in  the  ban- 
ishment of  the  governor,  James  Colleton. 
I11  1690  the  famous  Seth  Sothel  came  to 
South  Carolina,  of  which  colony  he  became 
governor  ; but,  after  oppressing  and  plun- 
dering the  colonists  for  two  years,  he  was 
banished.  Under  the  wise  administration 
of  John  Archdale  prosperity  attended  the 
colony. 

In  1702  hostilities  commenced  between 
the  -South  Carolinians  and  the  Spaniards  of 
Florida.  South  Carolina  sent  an  unsuccess- 
ful expedition  against  the  Spaniards;  but 
the  Apalachian  Indians,  the  allies  of  the 
Spaniards,  were  subjugated;  eight  hundred 
of  the  Apalachians  being  captured,  and  their 
country  taken  possession  of.  In  1706  a 
combined  French  and  Spanish  fleet  failed 
in  an  attack  upon  Charleston.  In  1715  the 
South  Carolina  colonists  became  involved 
in  a dangerous  war  with  the  Yamasee  In- 
dians. Governor  Craven  with  twelve  hun- 
dred men  subdued  the  Yamasees,  and  drove 
them  into  Florida. 

In  1719  the  people  of  South  Carolina  re- 
belled against  the  proprietary  government ; 
and  in  1729  the  proprietors,  wearied  of  the 
perpetual  opposition,  surrendered  their  claims 
to  the  crown,  whereupon  North  and  South 
Carolina  became  distindt  royal  provinces, 
and  so  remained  until  the  great  Revolution 
of  1775,  which  swept  away  feudalism  and 
royalty. 

NEW  JERSEY  (a.  D.  1664-1776). 

The  Dutch  established  a trading-post  at 
Bergen  in  1618,  and  another  at  Fort  Nassau, 
below  the  site  of  Camden,  in  1623.  The 


Swedes  and  Finns  also  made  settlements  on 
the  Delaware.  In  1664,  when  New  Nether- 
land  was  conquered  by  the  English,  King 
Charles  II.  of  England  granted  the  territory 
between  the  Hudson  and  Delaware  rivers  to 
Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret,  and 
named  the  province  New  Jersey 7 and  in  the 
same  year  (1664)  some  English  Puritans  set- 
tled Elizabeth.  Philip  Carteret,  brother 
of  Sir  George,  was  made  governor;  and 
representative  government  was  established. 
When,  in  1670,  the  proprietors  of  New  Jer- 
sey demanded  the  payment  of  quit-rents, 
the  colonists  rose  in  rebellion,  and  drove  the 
governor  from  the  colony. 

In  1674  Lord  Berkeley  sold  his  interest  in 
New  Jersey  to  some  Quakers,  who  founded 
Salem;  and  in  1676  the  province  was  di- 
vided, the  Quakers  obtaining  West  Jersey, 
and  Carteret  receiving  East  Jersey.  In 
1682  William  Penn  and  other  Quakers  pur- 
chased East  Jersey  from  Carteret’s  heirs, 
and  made  Robert  Barclay  governor. 

In  1688  King  James  II.  made  the  tyrant 
Andros  governor  of  the  Jerseys,  from  which 
time  great  confusion  prevailed  until  1702, 
when  East  and  West  Jersey  were  united  as 
one  royal  province,  and  placed  under  the 
Governor  of  New  York,  but  having  its  own 
legislature.  In  1738  New  Jersey  was  en- 
tirely separated  from  New  York,  and  Lewis 
Morris  became  governor. 

PENNSYLVANIA  (A.  D.  1682-1776). 

In  1643  the  Swedes  made  a settlement  on 
Tinicum  Island,  below  the  site  of  Philadel- 
phia. In  1677  Swedish  settlements  were 
made  on  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  rivers. 
In  1681  King  Charles  II.  of  England  grant- 
ed an  immense  territory  west  of  the  Dela- 
ware river  to  William  Penn,  a Quaker,  who 
desired  to  secure  an  asylum  for  the  perse- 
cuted se<5t  to  which  he  belonged.  The 
province  was  named  Pennsylvania,  which 
signifies  “Penn’s  woods.”  In  1682  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  present  State  of  Delaware  was 
added  to  Penn’s  grant.  In  1682  a large 
company  of  Quakers  from  England  arrived 
in  Pennsylvania,  founded  the  town  of  Ches- 
ter, the  oldest  English  settlement  in  the  col- 
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ony,  and  organized  a liberal  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

In  the  fall  of  1682  William  Penn  arrived 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  was  joyfully  received 
by  the  Swedes  and  the  English  Quakers. 
He  met  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  at 
Chester,  when  he  established  a permanent 
government  for  the  colony.  Under  a large 
elm  tree,  on  the  site  of  Philadelphia,  Penn 
made  a treaty  of  friendship  with  the  In- 
dians, who  were  treated  with  the  greatest 
kindness  by  the  Quakers.  The  Indians  who 
were  present  exclaimed:  “We  will  live  in 
peace  with  William  Penn  and  his  children 
as  long  as  the  sun  and  the  moon  shall  en- 


WILUAM  PENN. 


dure!  ” They  were  true  to  their  word.  Not 
a drop  of  Quaker  blood  was  ever  shed  by 
an  Indian.  This  treaty  was  never  sworn  to 
and  never  broken. 

The  same  year  (1682)  Penn  laid  out  a 
capital  for  his  new  province  between  the 
Delaware  and  Schuylkill  rivers,  and  named 
the  place  Philadelphia , which  means  “city 
of  brotherly  love.”  Within  a year  a hun- 
dred houses  were  built.  In  1683  the  colo- 
nial assembly  met  at  Philadelphia  and 
adopted  a Charter  of  Liberties . 

In  1684  William  Penn  returned  to  Eng- 
land; and  in  1689  he  was  deprived  of  his 
province  by  King  William  III.,  who  sus- 


I pedted  Penn  of  being  disloyal  to  his  gov- 
I emment.  Penn’s  province  was  restored  to 
him  in  1694,  and  in  1699  he  visited  Penn- 
sylvania a second  time.  He  granted  the 
colonists  greater  privileges,  and  allowed  Del- 
aware to  have  a separate  legislature.  Both 
colonies  had  the  same  governor  until  the 
American  Revolution.  William  Penn  died 
in  London  in  1718. 

His  just  and  humane  policy  toward  the 
Indians  secured  their  love  and  esteem,  and 
kept  the  colony  free  from  Indian  wars  for 
three-quarters  of  a century.  Early  in  the 
eighteenth  century  there  was  a large  emi- 
gration of  Germans  and  Swiss  into  Pennsyl- 
vania; and  their  descendants  still  retain  the 
prominent  characteristics  of  their  thrifty  an- 
cestors. 

The  boundary  line  between  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland,  which  had  long  been  a sub- 
ject of  dispute,  was  settled  as  at  present,  in 
i767,  by  George  Mason  and  Jeremiah  Dixon, 
surveyors  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the 
King  of  England;  and  the  line  established 
by  them  is  still  called  Mason's  and  Dixon's 
Line . Pennsylvania  was  owned  by  Penn’s 
heirs  until  1776,  when  their  claims  were 
purchased  by  the  colonists  and  the  province 
became  an  independent  commonwealth. 

GEORGIA  (a.  D.  1733-1776). 

Georgia  was  not  settled  until  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  In  1743  King  George  II. 
of  England  granted  to  the  philanthropic 
James  Edward  Oglethorpe,  a member  of  the 
English  Parliament,  and  other  benevolent 
individuals,  “in  trust  for  the  poor,”  all  the 
territory  between  the  Savannah  and  Alta- 
maha  rivers.  Oglethorpe’s  plan  was  to 
offer  an  asylum  in  America  to  virtuous  per- 
sons imprisoned  for  debt,  and  to  other  poor. 
Near  the  close  of  1732  one  hundred  and 
twenty  of  these  unfortunate  persons  sailed 
from  England,  with  Oglethorpe  as  their 
governor;  and  in  February,  1733,  they  ar- 
rived in  America  and  founded  the  city  of 
Savannah.  Oglethorpe  met  fifty  Indian 
chiefs,  with  the  Creek  sachem,  Tomochichi, 
at  their  head,  and  concluded  a friendly 
treaty  with  them,  obtaining  a large  tradl  of 
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territory,  which  was  named  Georgia,  in 
honor  of  King  George  II. 

In  1739  a war  broke  out  between  Eng- 
land and  Spain;  and  in  1740  Oglethorpe, 
with  two  thousand  Georgians,  invaded  the 
Spanish  province  of  Florida;  but  after  an 
unsuccessful  siege  of  St.  Augustine  he  re- 
turned to  Georgia.  In  1742  the  Spaniards 
invaded  Georgia,  but  they  were  defeated 
and  driven  back.  Oglethorpe  left  Georgia 
forever  in  1743;  and  in  1752  the  trustees  of 
the  colony,  wearied  of  their  troublesome 
charge,  sold  their  interests  to  the  crown, 


New  Jersey  were  English  and  Dutch;  those 
of  Pennsylvania,  English,  Scotch-Irish, 
Welsh,  Germans  and  Swiss;  those  of  Dela- 
ware, English  and  Swedish;  those  0 f the 
Carolinas,  English,  Dutch,  Germans  and 
Scotch-Irish;  and  those  of  Georgia,  English 
and  Scotch-Irish. 

Most  of  the  colonists  of  New  England, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, and  many  in  the  Carolinas,  as  we 
have  seen,  were  religious  exiles,  who  set- 
j tied  in  the  New  World  to  seek  a refuge 
| from  religious  persecution.  The  Puritans 


JAMES  EDWARD  OGLETHORPE. 


whereupon  Georgia  became  a royal  province, 
and  so  continued  until  1776,  when  it  became 
an  independent  State. 

A RETROSPECT. 

England’s  thirteen  colonies  on  the  At- 
lantic coast  of  North  America  rapidly  in- 
creased in  population.  The  great  body  of 
the  colonists  were  of  English  descent,  though 
there  was  a mixture  of  different  European 
nationalities.  The  New  England  colonies, 
and  Maryland  and  Virginia,  were  wholly 
English.  The  people  of  New  York  and 


of  Massachusetts,  who  sought  refuge  in 
America  against  religious  persecution, 
themselves  persecuted  those  who  did  not 
agree  with  them.  They  were  remarkable 
for  their  austerity.  Tbeir  laws  and  cus- 
toms were  rigid,  and  frivolous  amusements 
were  not  tolerated;  while  education  was 
fostered,  and  habits  of  reading  were  en- 
couraged. The  people  of  New  England 
were  Puritans;  the  Church  of  England  pre- 
vailed in  New  York,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
the  Carolinas  and  Georgia;  the  Quakers 
were  chiefly  found  in  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
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sylvania  and  Delaware;  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  most  numerous  in  Maryland. 

Education  received  early  and  special  at- 
tention in  the  colonies,  especially  in  New 
England.  As  early  as  1621  schools  for  the 
education  of  both  white  and  Indian  chil- 
dren were  established  in  Virginia;  and  in 
1692  William  and  Mary  College,  named 
after  King  William  III.  and  his  wife  Mary 
II.,  was  established  at  Williamsburg,  Vir- 
ginia. The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  estab- 
lished a school  at  New  Amsterdam  in  1633. 
Harvard  College  at  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, was  founded  in  1637,  and  named 
after  the  Rev.  John  Harvard.  Yale  College, 
in  Connecticut,  was  established  at  Say- 
brook  in  1701,  and  was  named  after  Elihu 
Yale,  President  of  the  English  East  India 
Company,  one  of  its  most  liberal  benefac- 
tors; and  in  1717  it  was  removed  to  New 
Haven.  The  College  of  New  Jersey  at 
Princeton  was  incorporated  in  1738;  and  its 
third  president  was  the  distinguished  divine 
and  metaphysician,  Jonathan  Edwards. 

Three  forms  of  government  prevailed 
among  the  Anglo-American  colonists — char- 
ter, proprietary  and  royal.  The  charter  gov- 
ernments gave  the  supreme  power  to  the 
people,  who  elected  their  governors,  as  well 
as  their  legislative  assemblies.  The  proprie- 
tary colonies  were  owned  by  individuals,  or 
companies,  who  appointed  the  governors, 
but  allowed  the  people  to  eleCt  their  legis- 
lative assemblies.  The  royal  provinces 
were  owned  and  controlled  wholly  by  the 
king,  who  appointed  the  governors,  but 


allowed  the  people  to  choose  their  own 
legislative  assemblies.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  all  the  colonies  had  their  popular  legis- 
lative assemblies.  At  the  opening  of  the 
American  Revolution,  in  1775,  the  charter 
governments  existed  in  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut;  the  proprietary  colonies  were 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  Maryland;  and 
the  rest  of  the  colonies  were  royal  provinces. 

Most  of  the  colonies  had  to  contend 
against  Indian  hostilities,  and  most  of  the 
colonists  in  all  the  provinces  resisted  every 
royal  and  proprietary  encroachment  upon 
their  rights.  Religious  and  civil  dissensions 
at  times  disturbed  some  of  them;  as  in  the 
case  of  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  Virginia 
and  the  Carolinas.  New  England  and  New 
York  had  to  contend  against  the  hostilities 
of  the  French  from  Canada,  while  the  Caro- 
linas and  Georgia  had  to  confront  the  Span- 
iards of  Florida. 

Though  the  colonists  were  of  different 
European  nationalities,  a common  bond  of 
interest  knit  all  the  colonies  together;  their 
democratic  institutions  tended  to  educate 
them  for  self-government;  the  colonists  were 
actuated  by  a common  desire  for  the  great- 
est civil,  political  and  religious  freedom;  and 
all  the  colonies  were  semi-republican  and 
semi-independent  from  the  beginning.  Ne- 
gro-slavery became  fixed  in  the  Southern 
colonies.  The  colonists,  whose  pursuits  were 
chiefly  agricultural,  prospered  wonderfully; 
and  when  the  American  Revolution  broke 
out,  in  1775,  the  Anglo-American  colonies 
had  a population  of  three  millions. 


SECTION  VII.— FRENCH  COLONIES  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 


HIDE  the  English  were  coloniz- 
ing the  Atlantic  coast  of  North 
America,  from  New  England 
to  Georgia,  the  French  were 
exploring  and  settling  the  val- 
ley of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  shores  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. In  1605  the  Huguenot  De  Monts 


founded  the  first  permanent  French  settle- 
ment in  North  America,  at  Port  Royal,  now 
Annapolis,  in  Nova  Scotia;  giving  the  terri- 
tory, now  known  as  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick,  the  name  of  Acadia. 

In  1608  Samuel  Champlain,  a Frenchman, 
founded  the  city  of  Quebec,  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence river;  and  in  the  following  year,  1609, 
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lie  discovered  the  beautiful  lake,  between  I 
the  present  States  of  Vermont  and  New 
York,  which  bears  his  name.  Champlain 
and  his  followers  allied  themselves  with  the 
Huron  and  Algonquin  Indians,  and  defeated 
their  foes,  the  Five  Nations  of  New  York. 
Thenceforth  the  Five  Nations  were  the  firm 
friends  of  the  English  and  the  bitter  ene- 
mies of  the  French. 

In  1679  Janies  Marquette,  a French  Jesuit, 
and  Louis  Joliet,  a French  Canadian,  en- 
tered the  Mississippi  river  from  the  Wiscon- 
sin, and,  in  two  birch-bark  canoes,  sailed 
down  the  great  river  to  a point  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Arkansas.  In  1682  Robert  de 
La  Salle,  a French  Canadian  officer,  after  ex- 
ploring the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes,  en- 
tered the  Mississippi  from  the  Illinois,  and 
sailed  up  the  mighty  stream  almost  to  its 
source,  and  then  down  to  its  mouth,  and, 
naming  the  entire  Mississippi  valley  Louisi- 
ana, in  honor  of  his  king,  Louis  XIV., 
claimed  that  extensive  and  fertile  region  for 
France. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth, 
the  French  made  settlements  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  river,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  on  the  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Kaskaskia,  in  the  pres- 
ent State  of  Illinois,  was  founded  in  1683; 
Detroit,  in  Michigan,  in  1701  ; and  Vincen- 
nes, in  Indiana,  in  1705.  In  1699  a com- 


pany of  French  colonists,  headed  by  Le- 
moine  d’Iberville,  a French  Canadian,  set- 
tled Biloxi,  in  the  present  State  of  Missis- 
sippi; and  in  1702  most  of  the  settlers  of 
Biloxi  founded  the  city  of  Mobile,  in  the 
present  Alabama. 

In  1712  Louisiana  was  leased  for  a stated 
period  to  Anthony  Crozat,  a wealthy  French 
merchant,  under  whose  auspices  was  built 
Fort  Rosalie — the  beginning  of  the  present 
city  of  Natchez,  in  Mississippi.  In  1767 
Crozat  relinquished  his  lease;  and  Louis- 
iana was  for  fifteen  years  under  the  control 
of  the  Mississippi  Company,  which  the 
Scotchman  John  Law  had  organized  in 
France.  Bienville,  the  governor  sent  to 
Louisiana  by  this  Company,  founded  New 
Orleans  in  1718. 

In  1729  the  Natchez  Indians,  exasperated 
at  the  threatened  encroachments  of  the 
French,  fell  upon  the  French  settlement  at 
Fort  Rosalie,  massacred  the  men  and  car- 
ried the  women  into  captivity.  In  revenge 
for  this  outrage,  a body  of  French  troops 
almost  exterminated  the  Natchez  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1730.  A few  years  later  the 
French  made  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
subjugate  the  warlike  Chickasaws,  another 
powerful  Indian  tribe.  The  French  built  a 
chain  of  forts  between  Montreal  and  New 
Orleans,  the  most  important  of  which  were 
Detroit,  eredted  in  1701;  Niagara,  in  1726; 
and  Crown  Point,  in  1730. 


SECTION  VIII.— PERSIA,  INDIA  AND  CHINA. 


PERSIA. 

FTER  the  death  of  Shah  Abbas 
the  Great,  in  1628,  Persia  was 
ruled  by  a series  of  imbecile 
tyrants  — Shah  Suffee  I. 
(1628-1641),  Abbas  II.  (1641- 
1666),  and  Shah  Suffee  II.  (1666-1694) — 
whose  reigns  are  almost  a blank  in  the  his- 
tory of  that  Oriental  monarchy.  The  reign 
of  the  unfortunate  Hussein  (1694-1722) 
will  be  more  fully  considered  in  a subse- 
quent sedtion  of  this  work. 


THE  MOGUL  EMPIRE  IN  INDIA. 

Upon  the  death  of  Akbar,  in  1605,  his 
son  Selim  ascended  the  throne  of  the  Mogul 
Empire  in  India,  assuming  the  title  of  Je- 
hanghire,  meaning  “Lord  of  the  World.” 
The  Mogul  nobles  attempted  to  place  Je- 
hanghire’s  son  upon  the  throne;  but  the 
result  was  the  execution  of  many  of  the 
nobles,  and  the  confinement  of  the  young 
prince.  One  of  Jehanghire’s  first  adts  in- 
volved the  remainder  of  his  life  in  remorse. 

Before  his  accession  he  had  fallen  deeply 
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in  love  with  the  beautiful  and  accomplished 
Mher-ul-Nissa,  “the  Sun  of  Women,”  the 
daughter  of  a poor  Tartar  named  Chaja 
Aiass,  who  had  been  admitted  into  the 
service  of  an  omrah  or  prince  at  the  Mogul 
court.  As  the  maiden  had  been  betrothed 
by  her  father  to  a Turkoman  noble  named 
Shere  Afkun,  Prince  Selim  applied  to  his 
father,  the  Emperor  Akbar,  who  sternly  re- 
fused to  be  a party  to  an  aCl  of  injustice, 
even  in  the  interest  of  his  own  son,  the  heir 
to  the  Mogul  throne.  The  prince  retired 
abashed,  and  Mher-ul-Nissa  became  the 
wife  of  Shere  Afkun. 

But  when  Selim,  or  Jehanghire,  became 
Emperor  by  the  death  of  his  father  Akbar, 
in  1605,  he  gave  way  to  the  dictates  of  his 
passion  by  causing  Shere  Afkun,  the  hus- 
band of  the  beautiful  woman  whom  he  cov- 
eted, to  be  murdered.  No  obstacles  then 
stood  in  the  way  of  Jehanghire’s  desires; 
but  the  new  Emperor  was  so  stricken  with 
remorse  at  his  base  crime  that  he  refused 
even  to  see  the  objeCt  of  it;  so  that  she  lived 
negleCted  in  his  harem  for  four  years,  where 
she  was  so  scantily  provided  for  that  she 
was  obliged  to  earn  a livelihood  by  turning 
her  accomplishments  to  needlework  and 
painting,  her  productions  becoming  objects 
of  general  desire  and  admiration. 

Jehanghire’s  curiosity  was  finally  aroused, 
and  he  visited  Mher-ul-Nissa,  who  then  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Noor  Mahl,  “Light  of 
the  Harem,”  and  thenceforth  exercised  the 
most  unbounded  influence  over  him.  Her 
father,  Chaja  Aiass,  was  promoted  to  the 
distinguished  position  of  Vizier;  and  his 
two  sons  were  created  omrahs,  and  proved 
themselves  worthy  of  their  stations.  The 
affairs  of  the  Mogul  Empire  were  never  bet- 
ter conducted  than  under  Chaja  Aiass,  whose 
administration  is  still  considered  one  of  the 
few  luminous  spots  in  the  dark  history  of 
internal  government  in  India. 

During  Jehanghire’s  reign  several  Euro- 
pean embassies  arrived  at  the  Mogul  court 
with  commercial  objects.  These  were  re- 
ceived with  great  favor  by  Jehanghire;  but 
his  vacillating  disposition,  which  induced 
him  alternately  to  grant  and  withhold  their 


requests,  or  to  alter  their  conditions,  at  the 
wish  of  his  nobles,  caused  the  failure  of  all 
these  embassies. 

The  Vizier  Chaja  Aiass  had  held  the 
haughty  and  imperious  disposition  of  his 
daughter  Noor  Mahl  under  subjection;  but 
after  his  death  she  conspired  to  raise  to  the 
Mogul  throne  Jehanghire’s  youngest  son, 
who  had  married  her  daughter  by  her  first 
husband,  the  murdered  Shere  Afkun.  Her 
brother  Asiph  Jan  was  made  Vizier,  and  was 
endowed  with  almost  the  same  qualities  as 
his  father. 

Noor  Mahl’s  most  determined  enemy  was 
Jehanghire’s  third  son,  Shah  Jehan,  who 
eventually  became  his  father’s  successor  on 
the  Mogul  throne.  Shah  Jehan  had  mur- 
dered his  brother  Chusero,  and  took  up 
arms  against  his  father  to  escape  his  resent- 
ment, but  failed,  chiefly  through  the  abili- 
ties of  his  father’s  heroic  and  noble-minded 
general,  Moh&bet.  Jehanghire’s  empress 
hated  the  general  as  a matter  of  course,  and 
sought  to  ruin  him  with  her  husband,  who 
appears  to  have  appreciated  properly  his 
character  and  services. 

Moh&bet  was  now  summoned  to  court, 
through  Noor  Mahl’s  influence;  but  he  took 
the  precaution  to  bring  five  thousand  de- 
voted raj  puts  as  an  escort.  An  audience 
was  ignominiously  refused  to  him  until  he 
accounted  for  certain  alleged  precautions. 
His  son-in-law  was  sent  to  Jehanghire  to 
protest  Moh&bet’s  devotedness  to  his  sover- 
eign and  to  explain  matters,  but  was  sent 
back  stripped  and  cruelly  bastinadoed. 

Moh&bet  perceived  that  decisive  measures 
were  demanded,  and  he  therefore  planned  a 
bold  scheme.  The  imperial  army  had  to 
cross  the  Jhylum.  When  the  greater  part 
of  the  army  had  reached  the  opposite  side 
of  the  stream  Moh&bet  galloped  to  the 
bridge  with  two  thousand  cavalry,  destroyed 
the  bridge,  and  left  a body  of  his  determined 
friends  to  prevent  the  troops  from  returning 
across  the  river;  after  which  he  appeared  in 
Jehanghire’s  tent  with  a pale  but  determined 
countenance,  and  made  the  Emperor  his 
prisoner. 

Every  effort  which  the  army  under  Asiph 
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Jan  made  to  recross  the  river  to  the  aid  of 
the  captive  sovereign  was  resisted  with 
great  slaughter  by  Moh&bet’s  few  but  reso- 
lute troops.  Noor  Mahl  herself,  who  had 
caused  all  the  mischief,  had  already  crossed  # 
the  river,  and  was  half  frenzied  at  the  suc- 
cess of  Moh&bet’s  maneuver.  She  rushed 
into  the  water,  discharged  three  quivers  of 
arrows  from  the  bow  in  her  own  hands,  and 
had  three  successive  drivers  killed  on  the 
back  of  her  elephant;  thus  inflaming  the 
courage  of  her  soldiers  to  the  highest  pitch. 

Moh&bet  crossed  the  river  and  drove  all 
before  him.  He  finally  took  Noor  Mahl 
prisoner,  accused  her  of  high  treason  and 
other  crimes,  and  obtained  an  order  for  her 
execution.  She  begged  to  see  Jehanghire 
once  more,  and  her  request  was  granted. 
She  was  admitted  into  Jehanghire’ s pres- 
ence, and  stood  before  him  in  silence.  Je- 
hanghire burst  into  tears,  and  exclaimed: 
“Will  you  not  spare  this  woman,  Moh&bet? 
See  how  she  weeps.”  Moh&bet  replied:  “It 
is  not  for  the  Emperor  of  the  Moguls  to  ask 
in  vain.  ’ ’ Moh&bet  thereupon  instantly  gave 
Noor  Mahl  her  liberty. 

The  loyal  Mohdbet  then  released  Jehang- 
hire, restored  to  him  all  authority,  and  dis- 
missed his  guards.  But  Noor  Mahl  was 
sufficiently  base  to  demand  the  magnani- 
mous general’s  death,  and  when  Jehanghire 
refused  to  grant  her  request  she  sought  to 
assassinate  Moh&bet.  Jehanghire  warned 
his  general  of  her  intentions;  whereupon 
Moh&bet  fled,  was  proclaimed  a traitor,  and 
a price  was  set  upon  his  head.  His  lofty 
and  fearless  character  now  led  him  to  decide 
on  a most  extraordinary  step.  He  disguised 
himself  and  went  into  the  camp  of  Asiph 
Jan,  the  brother  of  his  deadly  enemy,  Noor 
Mahl,  and  obtained  an  interview. 

Asiph  Jan  appreciated  Moh&bet’s  mercy 
to  his  sister,  as  well  as  his  generous  confi- 
dence on  this  occasion,  and  therefore  re- 
ceived the  general  with  open  arms,  taking 
him  to  a secret  apartment.  Said  Mohabet: 
“Purvez,  the  elder  of  the  princes,  is  virtu- 
ous and  my  friend;  but  we  must  not  ex- 
change one  feeble  sovereign  for  another.  I 
have  fought  Shah  Jehan  and  know  his 


merit.  Though  his  ambition  acknowledges 
no  restraint  of  nature  or  justice,  his  vigor 
will  prevent  intestine  disorder  and  give 
power  to  the  laws.”  Asiph  Jan  coincided 
in  these  views;  but  their  schemes  were  ren- 
dered unnecessary  by  the  death  of  Purvez 
and  Jehanghire,  which  occurred  soon  after- 
ward, A.  D.  1627. 

Shah  Jehan  succeeded  his  father  on  the 
Mogul  throne,  and  secured  himself  against 
competitors  by  the  murder  of  every  other 
male  descendant  of  Baber,  except  his  own 
four  sons — Dara,  Sujah,  Aurungzebe  and 
Morad.  Asiph  Jan  was  created  Vizier,  and 
Moh&bet  was  appointed  commander-in-chief. 
Lodi,  a descendant  of  the  Pa  tan,  or  Afghan, 
sovereigns  of  India,  and  who  had  for- 
merly fought  against  Shah  Jehan,  was 
now  his  principal  enemy,  but  surrendered 
himself  on  condition  of  receiving  a prov- 
ince. He  was  soon  afterward  invited  to  the 
Mogul  court,  but  was  received  with  such 
studied  insult  that  he  shed  tears  and  fainted 
away — a strange  effect  on  so  brave  a man. 
In  another  unsuccessful  rebellion  he  perished 
in  despair,  after  seeking  “an  honorable 
death”  by  leading  thirty  followers  in  an 
attack  on  a considerable  force  of  the  enemy. 
Shah  Jehan  displayed  the  most  indecent  joy 
at  Lodi’s  death — a compliment  to  the  latter’s 
abilities  and  heroism.  Some  disturbances 
in  the  Deccan  were  soon  quieted. 

Shah  Jehan’ s millions  of  subjects  enjoyed 
such  tranquillity  and  happiness  during  his 
reign  as  had  seldom  prevailed  in  Hindoo- 
stan.  His  governors  were  watched  closely 
and  brought  to  a strict  account,  and  his 
reign  is  celebrated  for  the  strict  execution 
of  the  laws.  The  colledtion  of  the  revenue 
was  even  better  managed  than  during  Ak- 
bar’s  reign.  India  is  indebted  to  Shah 
Jehan  for  some  of  its  noblest  architedtural 
structures.  He  founded  the  city  of  Jehan- 
poor,  near  Delhi,  for  his  own  residence,  and 
erected  one  of  the  finest  palaces  in  the  world. 
He  constructed  a mausoleum  of  white  mar 
ble,  inlaid  with  precious  stones,  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  yards  square,  on  an  elevated 
terrace  in  the  midst  of  a beautiful  garden, 
for  his  favorite  queen  Noor  Jehan. 
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Shah  Jehan’s  illness  encouraged  his  sons 
to  aspire  to  the  Mogul  crown.  The  most 
dangerous  of  these  sons  was  the  crafty, 
courageous  and  energetic  Aurungzebe,  who 
professed  to  be  intensely  religious  and  de- 
sirous of  restoring  the  purity  of  the  Moham- 
medan worship,  which  had  become  wisely 
tolerant  in  order  to  conciliate  the  Hindoos. 
Aurungzebe  cajoled  his  brother  Morad,  thus 
inducing  him  to  place  money  and  troops  at 
his  disposal.  He  also  attached  the  enor- 
mously wealthy  emir  of  the  Prince  of  Gol- 
conda  to  his  fortunes. 


vidtory  and  making  him  Emperor,  A.  D. 

1659- 

The  victorious  Aurungzebe  then  made 
his  father  his  prisoner,  and  detained  him  in 
captivity  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Shah  Jehan  had  previously  sought  to  in- 
veigle Aurungzebe  into  the  harem  of  the 
citadel  of  Agra,  where  he  had  stationed 
some  powerful  Tartar  women,  who  were 
ready  to  fall  upon  and  crush  his  son.  Au- 
rungzebe also  reduced  his  brother  Morad  to 
helpless  captivity.  Sujah,  another  brother, 
was  driven  into  exile,  and  sought  refuge 


MOSQUE  AT  DELHI. 


Dara,  Shah  Jehan’s  eldest  son,  who  was 
called  to  administer  the  government  of  the 
Mogul  Empire  for  his  father,  whose  illness 
incapacitated  him  for  its  functions,  began 
his  administration  by  forbidding  his  brothers 
to  approach  the  palace  on  penalty  of  death. 
The  brothers  broke  out  into  open  rebellion; 
and  the  hostile  armies  engaged  in  a desper- 
ate conflidt,  during  which  one  of  Dara’s 
captains  deserted  to  Aurungzebe  with  thirty  ! 
thousand  men,  thus  giving  that  prince  the  j 


with  the  King  of  Arakan,  by  whom  he  was 
basely  murdered. 

Aurungzebe’ s eldest  brother  Dara  endured 
every  hardship,  and  was  at  length  treach- 
erously betrayed  to  Aurungzebe,  who  caused 
him  to  be  paraded  about  the  streets  of  Delhi, 
attired  in  a dirty  cloth,  on  a miserable, 
filthy-looking  elephant.  At  this  humiliat- 
ing sight  cries  of  distress  and  piercing 
shrieks  were  uttered  by  men,  women  and 
I children  on  all  sides,  as  if  some  great  calam- 
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ity  had  befallen  themselves.  This  popular 
commiseration  sealed  the  fate  of  Dara,  and 
he  was  murdered  by  Aurungzebe.  Soon 
afterward  Morad  met  with  a similar  fate. 

These  dissensions  in  the  reigning  Mogul 
family — the  result  of  no  fixed  rule  of  suc- 
cession— were  evidence  of  a decline  of  the 
Mogul  Empire.  Shah  Jehan  had  struck 
the  first  blow  at  the  Mogul  sovereignty  by 
murdering  his  relatives.  By  a similar  atro- 
city Aurungzbe  shook  that  sovereignty  to 
its  very  center.  Thus  the  principle  became 
established  that,  on  the  death  of  a Mogul 
Emperor,  “there  was  no  place  of  safety  but 
the  throne,  the  steps  to  which  must  be  the 
dead  bodies  of  unsuccessful  competitors;’ * 
and  these  vidlims  were  usually  the  nearest 
relatives  of  the  aspirant  to  the  Mogul 
throne. 

Aurungzebe’s  character  appears  to  have 
undergone  a remarkable  change  for  the  bet- 
ter when  he  had  become  undisputed  master 
of  the  Mogul  dominions  in  India.  He 
showed  his  father  all  attention  and  respedl 
consistent  with  his  captivity.  Desiring  to 
adorn  the  throne  with  some  of  his  father’s 
jewels,  Aurungzebe  sent  to  ask  for  them  of 
the  captive  Shah  Jehan,  who  told  his  son 
that  hammers  were  ready  to  pound  the 
jewels  into  dust  if  there  were  any  more  im- 
portunity for  them.  Aurungzebe  replied: 
“Let  him  keep  his  jewels;  nay,  let  him 
command  those  of  Aurungzebe.’’  When 
this  remark  of  his  son  was  reported  to  Shah 
Jehan  the  captive  father  sent  a number  of 
the  gems  which  he  had  refused,  saying : 
“Take  these,  which  I am  destined  to  wear 
no  more.  Wear  them  with  dignity,  and, 
by  your  own  renown,  make  some  amends  to 
your  family  for  their  misfortunes.”  When 
this  remark  of  his  captive  father  was  re- 
ported to  Aurungzebe  the  latter  shed  tears. 

Aurungzebe  was  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Mogul  Emperors  of  India,  and  one  of  the 
most  powerful  of  all  Oriental  sovereigns. 
During  his  reign  the  Mogul  Empire  in 
India  attained  its  highest  pinnacle  of  wealth, 
power  and  magnificence.  Its  dominion  ex- 
tended from  Persia  on  the  west  to  Burmah 
on  the  east,  and  from  the  Hindoo  Koosh 


and  the  Himalayas  on  the  north  to  the  river 
Kistna  on  the  south;  thus  embracing  all 
Hindoostan  north  of  that  river,  and  all  of 
Afghanistan  and  Beloochistan.  The  popu- 
lation of  this  vast  Empire  was  about  ninety 
millions.  Aurungzebe  displayed  abilities 
of  the  highest  order.  He  was  familiar  with 
the  entire  business  of  internal  administra- 
tion, and  devoted  his  attention  thereto  with 
unremitting  assiduity.  He  rose  at  dawn 
every  morning,  and  was  in  his  hall  of  audi- 
ence at  seven  o’clock,  where,  in  accordance 
with  the  custom  of  Oriental  monarchs,  he 
listened  to  the  complpints  of  his  subjeds, 
rich  and  poor,  and  administered  justice 
with  the  strictest  impartiality.  He  gave 
money  liberally  to  the  poor,  and  commanded 
that  persons  learned  in  the  law  and  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Koran  should  attend  in  the 
public  courts  at  his  own  expense  to  aid  the 
poor  in  matters  of  litigation. 

Aurungzebe  punished  judges  who  were 
guilty  of  corruption  or  partiality  with  ex- 
treme severity.  His  a<5livity  kept  the  ma- 
chinery of  government  in  motion  through 
all  the  members  of  the  political  fabric.  His 
discerning  eye  followed  corruption  to  its 
most  secret  haunts,  and  his  inexorable  jus- 
tice established  tranquillity  and  secured 
property  all  over  his  vast  dominions. 

The  splendor  of  Aurungzebe’s  court  was 
never  surpassed  in  the  Oriental  world.  His 
trappings  of  state  were  of  unparalleled  ex- 
pense, and  almost  beyond  credulity.  The 
roof  of  his  hall  of  audience  was  of  silver, 
and  the  screens  that  separated  it  from  the 
other  apartments  were  of  solid  gold.  His 
throne,  with  the  canopy,  the  trappings,  and 
the  harness  of  the  state  elephant,  were  val- 
ued at  sixty  millions.  All  else  pertaining 
to  the  royal  person  and  to  the  royal  resi- 
dence was  on  a scale  of  similar  splendor. 

Most  of  Aurungzebe’s  wealth  was  obtained 
by  plunder  and  oppression,  of  which  he  was 
guilty,  but  which  he  would  not  tolerate  m 
any  of  his  officials  or  servants.  He  in- 
creased the  expenses  of  his  government  to 
an  immense  degree,  but  the  legal  revenues 
were  not  much  larger  than  during  the  eco- 
nomical reign  of  Akbar. 
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Aurungzebe  passed  much  of  his  time  in 
his  camp,  because  of  his  apprehensions  of 
the  hostile  designs  of  his  sons  against  one 
another  and  against  himself.  This  camp 
was  in  the  nature  of  a moving  city,  and 
usually  contained  fifty  thousand  troops,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  horses,  mules 
and  elephants,  one  hundred  thousand  camels 
and  oxen,  and  three  or  four  hundred  thou- 
sand camp  followers.  All  the  leading  men 
of  Delhi  attended  the  court  wherever  it 
went,  and  the  magnificence  of  this  style  of 
living  supported  the  immense  number  of 
traders  and  artisans  attached  to  the  camp. 

In  1665  a remarkable  rebellion  broke  out 
in  the  Mogul  Empire,  which  exhibited  the 
great  power  of  superstition  over  the  weak- 
minded  and  credulous  Hindoos.  A class 
of  fanatical  devotees  in  Hindoostan,  called 
fakirs , wandered  about  the  country  in  multi- 
tudes nearly  naked,  pretending  to  live  by 
begging,  but  in  reality  practicing  theft, 
robbery  and  murder.  In  the  territory  of 
Manwar,  orjudpore,  a wealthy  old  woman 
commenced  increasing  her  liberality  toward 
the  fakirs.  These  sturdy  beggars  gathered 
about  her  by  thousands,  not  satisfied  with 
the  alms  of  the  pious  patroness,  and  com- 
menced plundering  the  neigboring  country. 
The  inhabitants  rose  in  arms  against  these 
hypocritical  robbers,  but  were  several  times 
defeated  with  terrible  slaughter. 

The  belief  became  prevalent  that  enchant- 
ment was  at  work.  The  people  considered 
the  old  woman  a sorceress,  and  believed  that 
she  compounded  a witch’s  mess,  rendering 
the  fakirs  invincible  by  mortal  weapons. 
Finding  the  old  woman’s  protection  so  pow- 
erful, the  fakirs  assembled  in  vast  numbers, 
and  ravaged  the  country  far  around.  The 
Rajah  of  Manwar  attacked  them,  but  was 
defeated.  Their  unexpected  success  made 
them  presumptuous,  so  that  they  determined 
to  attack  the  capital  of  the  Mogul  Empire 
itself. 

Accordingly  an  army  of  twenty  thousand 
fakirs,  under  the  leadership  of  the  old 
woman,  marched  against  Agra,  and  de- 
feated an  imperial  force  under  the  command 
of  the  collector  of  the  district  when  within 


five  days’  journey  of  the  capital.  The  vic- 
torious fakirs  now  considered  themselves  in- 
vincible, and  therefore  able  to  seize  all  the 
wealth  and  authority  of  the  Empire;  so 
that  they  at  once  proclaimed  the  old  woman 
Empress  of  Hindoostan. 

Aurungzebe  had  at  first  despised  this  in- 
surrection, but  he  now  became  convinced  of 
its  serious  character.  The  soldiers  were  af- 
fected with  the  popular  superstition;  and  it 
was  extremely  hazardous  to  permit  them  to 
engage  with  these  fanatical  banditti,  who 
were  believed  to  be  possessed  of  magic  arts 
by  which  they  could  paralyze  the  bodies  of 
their  enemies. 

Aurungzebe’s  prompt  sagacity  invented 
an  antidote  for  the  religious  contagion.  His 
reputation  for  sancfttty  was  as  great  as  that 
of  the  old  woman.  In  his  younger  days  he 
had  been  distinguished  for  the  devotion  and 
austerity  of  a religious  mendicant,  leading 
a life  of  severe  penance,  eating  only  barley 
bread,  herbs  and  fruits,  and  drinking  noth- 
ing but  water. 

He  now  turned  the  reputation  which  he 
had  thus  acquired  to  good  account.  He 
pretended  that  he  had  discovered,  by  means 
of  incantation,  a counter-enchantment  to 
the  enchantment  of  the  fakirs.  He  wrote 
with  his  own  hands  certain  mysterious 
words  upon  slips  of  paper,  and  declared  that 
each  of  these  slips  of  paper  carried  upon  the 
point  of  a spear  before  each  of  the  squadrons 
of  troops  would  neutralize  the  spell  of  the 
enchantress.  He  was  believed.  The  count- 
er-enchantments were  carried  into  battle; 
and  the  fakirs  were  cut  to  pieces,  though 
they  fought  desperately. 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  Old  Woman's 
War , one  of  the  most  singular  events  in  all 
history.  When  speaking  of  this  affair,  Au- 
rungzebe remarked:  “I  find  that  too  much 
religion  among  the  vulgar  is  as  dangerous 
as  too  little  in  the  monarch.” 

The  glory  of  the  Mogul  Empire  ended 
with  the  death  of  Aurungzebe,  in  1707;  and 
civil  wars  soon  led  to  the  dismemberment 
of  that  vast  dominion,  which  was  gradually 
split  up  into  fragments,  as  we  shall  see  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  this  work. 
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CHINA. 

As  before  remarked,  the  sixteen  Chinese 
Emperors  belonging  to  the  native  Ming 
dynasty,  which  ruled  China  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Mongol  Tartars,  in  1368,  were 
mostly  able  sovereigns.  Toward  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Tartars  re- 
newed their  invasions  of  China,  but  were 
repulsed.  During  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Shi-tsung,  A.  D.  1522-1567,  the  Mantchoo 
Tartars  invaded  China,  but  were  driven 
back.  The  Mantchoos  seem  to  have  origi- 
nated ages  ago  by  the  commingling  of  the 
Mongols  and  the  Tungouse  in  the  country 
afterward  called  Mantchooria,  which  is 
north  of  China  proper  and  east  of  Mongolia. 

During  the  long  reign  of  Shi-tsung,  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  began  the  intercourse 
between  China  and  Europe  by  the  trading 
ventures  of  the  Portuguese,  who  established 
themselves  on  the  Chinese  island  of  Macao. 
In  1604  the  Dutch  sought  to  open,  a diredt 
trade  with  China  by  sending  three  vessels 
to  that  country,  but  these  Dutch  vessels 
were  not  permitted  to  enter  any  Chinese 
port.  In  1622  the  Dutch  made  a second 
effort  to  open  a trade  with  China,  but  they 
were  again  resisted;  wherepon  they  endeav- 
ored to  enter  the  Chinese  Empire  by  force, 
but  were  driven  off.  The  Dutch,  however, 
effected  a lodgment  on  one  of  the  Pescadore 
Islands,  which  they  afterward  relinquished 
for  the  more  important  Chinese  island  of 
Formosa. 

In  the  meantime  several  wars  had  taken 
place  between  the  Chinese  and  the  Mant- 
choos, and  the  Chinese  reduced  the  Mant- 
choos to  subjection.  Finally  the  Emperor 
of  China  caused  the  King  of  Mantchooria 
to  be  assassinated — an  a<5t  which  so  exas- 
perated the  Mantchoos  that  they  renewed 
the  war  with  the  Chinese. 

The  last  Chinese  Emperor  belonging  to 
the  Ming  dynasty  was  Hwae-tsung.  Very 
soon  after  his  accession  the  King  of  Mant- 
chooria led  his  army  toward  the  Chinese 
frontier,  and  issued  a proclamation  declaring 
that  he  had  been  divinely  commissioned  to 
rule  the  Chinese  Empire. 

In  the  midst  of  this  Mantchoo  invasion, 


China  was  distracted  by  rebellions  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  her  Empire.  Bands  of  robbers 
infested  the  roads,  placed  themselves  under 
favorite  chiefs,  and  bade  defiance  to  the  im- 
perial army.  One  of  these  rebel  chiefs  was 
Li-tse-ching,  who  marched  into  the  prov- 
inces of  Shensi  and  Honan,  where  he  put  to 
death  all  the  mandarins,  and  gained  the 
favor  of  the  common  people  by  freeing  them 
from  the  payment  of  taxes.  Multitudes 
flocked  to  his  standard,  and  whole  battal- 
ions of  the  imperial  army  deserted  to  him. 
Li-tse-ching  then  considered  himself  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  declare  himself  Emperor 
of  China.  He  therefore  led  his  army  to 
Pekin,  and  contrived  to  convey  a number 
of  his  men  in  disguise  into  the  capital,  who 
were  to  open  the  gates  to  him  when  he  ap- 
peared before  the  city. 

Shortly  afterward  the  rebel  chief  entered 
Pekin  in  triumph  at  the  head  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  while  the  Emperor 
Hwae-tsung  shut  himself  up  in  his  palace 
and  devoted  himself  to  superstitious  cere- 
monies. When  the  Emperor  found  himself 
betrayed  and  deserted  by  his  own  troops 
and  servants,  and  saw  that  he  was  unable  to 
escape,  he  resolved  to  kill  his  own  children 
and  to  commit  suicide  rather  than  incur  the 
disgrace  of  being  taken  captive  by  his  re- 
bellious subjects. 

Hwae-tsung  accordingly  conducted  his 
beloved  empress  into  a private  and  distant 
part  of  the  gardens  without  saying  a word. 
She  at  once  comprehended  his  silent  emo- 
tions of  agony  and  despair;  and,  after  em- 
bracing him  tenderly,  she  retired  into  the 
woods,  where  she  suspended  herself  by  a 
silken  string.  The  Emperor  hastened  to 
follow  her  in  suicide.  After  cutting  off  the 
head  of  his  young  daughter  with  his  cime- 
ter,  he  hanged  himself  on  another  tree.  His 
Prime  Minister,  his  queens  and  his  faithful 
eunuchs  soon  followed  his  example. 

Hwae-tsung  had  left  behind  him  a written 
request  that  the  conquering  rebel  leader 
should  be  satisfied  with  the  destruction  of 
the  imperial  family  and  not  inflidt  any 
cruelty  on  the  people.  When  the  self-irn- 
molated  Emperor’s  body  was  laid  before  Li- 
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ise-ching,  as  he  was  seated  upon  the  throne, 
the  brutal  wretch  treated  the  corpse  in  the 
most  shameful  manner.  He  also  beheaded 
two  of  the  dead  Emperor’s  sons  and  his 
Ministers,  the  eldest  son  making  his  escape. 

While  the  princes  and  nobles  of  the  Em- 
pire submitted  to  the  usurper  Ei-tse-ching, 
there  was  a celebrated  general  who  alone  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  the  usurper.  This 
was  Woo-san-kee,  who  commanded  the 
Chinese  army  stationed  on  the  frontier  of 
Mantchoo  Tartary.  This  general  resolved 
to  avenge  his  dead  sovereign  and  to  punish 
the  usurper.  Ei-tes-ching  marched  against 
him  with  a powerful  army. 

After  investing  the  capital  of  Woo-san- 
kee’s  provinces  of  Leaoo-tung,  Ei-tes-ching 
resorted  to  the  most  cruel  expedient  to 
force  him  to  surrender.  The  usurper  showed 
Woo-san-kee  his  father  loaded  with  chains, 
declaring  that  he  should  instantly  be  sacri- 
ficed if  the  son  refused  to  submit.  The 
brave  general  was  almost  overcome  at  so  sad 
a spectacle,  but  remained  firm  in  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  usurper.  The  good  father  of 
Woo-san-kee,  understanding  his  son’s  inten- 
tions by  the  signs  which  he  made,  applaud- 
ed his  resolution,  and  quietly  submitted  to 
his  fate. 

For  the  purpose  of  revenging  his  dead 
sovereign,  as  well  as  his  dead  father,  Woo- 
san-kee  immediately  concluded  a peace  with 
the  Mantchoo  Tartars,  and  even  solicited 
their  adtive  aid.  The  Mantchoos  gladly  ac- 
cepted a proposal  which  opened  to  them  a 
passage  into  China;  and  Tsong-ti,  the  Mant- 
choo king,  immediately  joined  Woo-san-kee, 
thus  forcing  Li-tes-ching  to  raise  the  siege 
of  the  capital  of  the  gallant  general’s  prov- 
ince. The  usurper  was  defeated  in  three 
great  battles  by  Woo-san-kee  and  the  Mant- 
choo king;  but  when  Woo-san-kee  desired 
to  dismiss  his  Mantchoo  allies  they  refused 
to  return  to  their  own  country,  and  even 
marched  upon  Pekin  in  pursuit  of  the  flee- 
ing Li-tes-ching.  But  the  usurper,  think- 
ing himself  unsafe  in  his  capital,  plundered 
and  burned  his  palace,  and  then  fled  with 
his  vast  treasures  into  the  province  of 
Shensi,  or  Chensi. 


Tsoug-ti,  the  victorious  King  of  Mant- 
chooria,  at  once  took  possession  of  China’s 
great  capital,  but  died  almost  immediately 
thereafter,  after  declaring  his  son  Shun-chi 
his  successor.  Shun-chi  was  so6n  after- 
ward conducted  to  Pekin,  where  he  was 
joyfully  welcomed  on  all  sides  as  a deliv- 
erer, A.  D.  1644.  Thus  ended  the  Ming 
dynasty  of  native  Chinese  Emperors,  and 
thus  began  the  Ta-tsing,  or  Mantchoo  dy- 
nasty, which  still  occupies  the  throne  of  the 
Celestial  Empire.  Thus  China  was  for  the 
second  time  placed  under  the  rule  of  a Tar- 
tar dynasty.  The  war  which  had  effected 
this  important  revolution  had  lasted  twenty- 
seven  years,  A.  D.  1617-1644. 

During  this  calamitous  period  for  China  a 
Chinese  pirate  named  Coxinga  kept  the  en- 
tire coast  of  China  in  constant  alarm,  and 
laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Nankin,  where  his 
followers  abandoned  themselves  to  dissipa- 
tion on  their  leader’s  birthday,  in  which 
condition  they  were  attacked  by  the  garri- 
son, and  many  of  them  were  slaughtered. 
Coxinga  expelled  the  Dutch  from  the  island 
of  Formosa,  which  flourished  for  a time  as 
an  independent  kingdom;  but  after  Cox- 
inga’s  death  his  son  submitted  to  the  Mant- 
choos, and  that  large  island  was  annexed  to 
the  Chinese  Empire. 

The  Mantchoo  Tartar  conquest  of  China 
was  not  yet  complete,  as  resistance  was  kept 
up  against  the  Mantchoos  in  different  por- 
tions of  the  Celestial  Empire.  The  Chinese 
nobility  imagined  that  they  should  find  the 
Mantchoos  mere  auxiliaries  who  would  aid 
them  in  placing  a native  Chinaman  upon 
the  Chinese  throne,  but  these  allies  regarded 
the  Chinese  Empire  as  the  just  reward  of 
their  trouble.  Under  these  circumstances, 
submission  to  them  was  difficult.  Competi- 
tors arose  in  the  various  provinces  of  China 
against  Shun-chi,  the  Mantchoo  Emperor, 
and  hostilities  were  obstinately  carried  on 
both  by  sea  and  land;  but  the  vigor  of  the 
Tartars,  stimulated  by  the  inestimable  val- 
ue of  the  prize  within  their  grasp,  was 
crowned  with  complete  success. 

Shun-chi  was  a mere  youth  when  he  as- 
cended the  throne  of  China;  and  his  educa- 
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tion  was  conducted  by  Adam  Schall,  a Ger- 
man Jesuit,  who  was  afterward  made  Prime 
Minister  of  China  by  Shun-chi.  Shun-chi  ac- 
quitted himself  with  great  address  in  his 
new  station.  He  showed  a marked  defer- 
ence to  the  ancient  and  fixed  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  China.  He  conferred  the  offices  of 
state  upon  such  native  Chinese  as  were 
found  qualified  for  them,  and  he  adhered  to 
this  principle  in  the  disposal  of  the  most 
exalted  dignities.  He  evidently  sought 
the  public  welfare  rather  than  the  extension 
of  his  own  power.  He  encouraged  learn- 
ing, and  himself  acquired  some  proficiency 
in  several  sciences. 

In  1653  the  Dutch  again  endeavored  to 
open  a trade  with  China,  but  were  again 
refused  admittance.  Permission  was,  how- 
ever, granted  to  the  Russians  to  trade  with 
the  northern  parts  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 
In  consequence  of  misconduct  and  affliction 
in  his  domestic  relations,  the  Emperor  Shun- 
chi  became  melancholy,  and  died  in  1662. 

Kang-hi,  the  son  and  successor  of  Shun- 
chi,  reigned  sixty  years,  A.  D.  1662-1722, 
and  was,  next  to  Kublai  Khan,  the  greatest 
sovereign  that  ever  reigned  over  China. 
Under  him  the  whole  of  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire was  brought  under  subjection  to  the 
Mantchoo,  or  Ta-tsing  dynasty;  and  the  Em- 
pire, which  had  been  distraCted  by  repeated 
rebellions,  impoverished  by  long  and  ruinous 
wars,  and  oppressed  by  vicious  administra- 
tion, was  restored  to  order  and  prosperity. 

Kang-hi  was  both  a great  statesman  and 
a great  general.  His  chief  counselors  were 
two  Frenchmen,  Bouvet  and  Gerbillon,  to 
whom  he  was  indebted  for  much  of  the  suc- 


cess which  attended  his  efforts  in  governing 
China.  He  introduced  wise  reforms  into 
the  financial  administration  of  the  Chinese 
Empire,  and  caused  the  Empire  to  be  sur- 
veyed and  a map  of  it  to  be  made  by  Euro- 
pean engineers.  He  was  very  anxious  to 
make  his  subjects  acquainted  with  the  arts 
and  sciences  of  Europe.  He  established  in- 
stitutions of  learning,  and  in  every  way 
vastly  promoted  science  and  literature.  He 
showed  great  favor  to  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
who  came  to  his  court,  and  profited  so  much 
by  their  instructions  that  he  WTote  a treatise 
on  geometry;  but  all  his  efforts  to  give  a 
new  turn  to  Chinese  literature  were  frustra- 
ted by  the  native  Chinese  scholars  and  lit- 
erary men,  who  refused  to  abandon  the 
tracks  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  nothing  new  was  produced. 

At  one  time  Kang-hi  issued  a severe  de- 
cree against  the  Catholic  converts  among 
his  subjects,  demolishing  all  their  churches; 
and  only  the  influence  of  a Jesuit  at  the 
Chinese  court  prevented  the  destruction  of 
the  whole  city  of  Ma-kau,  but  this  Jesuit 
was  afterward  imprisoned  writh  others  and 
loaded  with  irons. 

Kang-hi  enlarged  the  Celestial  Empire 
by  the  conquest  and  annexation  of  the 
island  of  Formosa  and  the  kingdom  of  Thib- 
et, the  latter  near  the  close  of  his  reign, 
A.  D.  1720.  His  successors  have  been 
Yung-ching,  1722-1736;  Kien-lung,  1736- 
1796;  Kia-king,  1796-1820;  Taou-kwang, 
1820-1850;  Hien-fung,  1850-1862;  Yung- 
chi,  1862-1875;  and  Kwang-uu,  since  1875 
— all  of  whose  reigns  will  be  noticed  in  sub- 
sequent portions  of  this  work. 


SECTION  IX.— PROGRESS  OF  CIVILIZATION. 


HE  Reformation  achieved  its 
final  triumph  in  the  Thirty 
Years*  War.  The  struggle  in 
England  between  the  Stuart 
dynasty  and  the  people  as  rep- 
resented by  the  Commons  ended  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  free  constitution  of  Eng- 


land by  “the  Glorious  Revolution  of  I688.’, 
The  supremacy  of  France  during  the  Age 
of  Louis  XIV.  established  the  ascendency 
of  the  French  language,  tastes,  fashions, 
manners,  and  habits  of  thought  among  the 
cultivated  and  intellectual  classes  through- 
out Europe.  The  revival  of  learning  and 
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science  begun  in  the  sixteenth  century  was 
continued  during  the  seventeenth,  which 
was  signalized  by  great  scientific  discover- 
ies, improvements  in  philosophy,  strong  lit- 
eratures, and  an  improved  condition  of  the 
masses. 

Francis  Bacon  (1561-1626) — the  great 
English  philosopher,  known  better  as  Lord 
Bacon  (Viscount  St.  Albans) — founded  the 
inductive  system  of  philosophy;,  and  his 
great  works  were  his  Essays,  the  Advance- 
ment of  Learning , and  Novum  Organum. 

Descartes  (1596-1650)  — the  eminent 
French  philosopher — had  great  influence  on 
the  method  of  philosophising  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  He  was  the  tutor  of  Queen 
Christina  of  Sweden. 

Spinoza  (1622-1677) — a Jew  of  Holland 
and  likewise  a great  philosopher — carried 
forward  the  new  system  of  philosophy 
founded  by  Bacon  and  Descartes,  and  was  a 
famous  Pantheist. 

Thomas  Hobbes  (1588-1679) — a famous 
English  philosopher — was  early  associated 
with  Galileo  and  Descartes;  and  his  prin- 
cipal works  are  the  Leviathan  and  Behe- 
moth. John  Locke  (1632-1704) — a cele- 
brated English  philosopher — wrote  an  Es- 
say on  the  Human  Understanding . 

Galileo  (1564-1642) — the  distinguished 
Italian  astronomer — adopted  the  Copemican 
theory  of  the  solar  system  and  invented  the 
telescope,  with  the  aid  of  which  he  discov- 
ered the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  the  rings  of 
Saturn,  and  the  moonlike  phases  of  Venus. 
He  was  twice  brought  before  the  Inquisition 
to  renounce  the  theory  of  the  earth’s  rota- 
tion which  he  published  in  his  System  of  the 
World.  His  second  incarceration  brought 
on  an  affedtion  of  the  eyes  terminating  in 
blindness. 

Kepler  (1571-1630) — the  eminent  Ger- 
man astronomer,  called  “the  Legislator  of 
the  Heavens” — discovered  what  are  known 
as  Kepler9 s Three  Laws , which  laid  the 
foundations  of  mathematical  astronomy. 
Kepler  was  one  ot  the  greatest  thinkers  of 
any  age.  He  combined  the  inspiration  of  a 
prophet  and  the  creative  genius  of  a poet 
with  the  method  of  a mathematician.  Per- 
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secuted  by  religious  bigots,  he  led  a melan- 
choly life  in  the  most  abjedt  poverty. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  (1642-1727) — the 
illustrious  English  astronomer,  mathema- 
tician and  philosopher,  who  was  then  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity— discovered  the  law  of  universal  gravi- 
tation, by  which  the  earth  and  all  the 
heavenly  bodies  are  kept  in  their  respective 
places.  Newton’s  theory  of  light  and  colors 
is  the  foundation  of  the  science  of  optics; 
and  his  Latin  Work,  Principia , is  the  basis 
of  all  natural  philosophy,  or  physics.  New- 
ton also  discovered  that  important  instru- 
ment of  mathematics,  the  Calculus. 

Leibnitz  (1640-1716) — an  eminent  Ger- 
man philosopher,  metaphysician,  mathema- 
tician, historian,  jurist  and  scholar — was  the 
founder  of  the  eclectic  system  of  German 
philosophy,  and  discovered  the  Calculus 
about  the  same  time  as  Newton. 

Besides  the  great  scientific  discoveries  by 
Galileo,  Kepler,  Newton  and  Leibnitz — the 
four  great  scientific  lights  during  the  sev- 
enteenth century — there  were  numerous 
other  discoveries  in  mathematics,  astronomy 
and  natural  science.  Lord  Napier  (1550- 
1617) — a Scotchman — invented  logarithms , 
thus  abridging  calculation.  William  Har- 
vey (1578-1657) — a great  English  physician 
and  surgeon — discovered  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  which  he  first  announced  in  1615, 
and  published  in  1628.  The  Italian  Tor- 
ricelli (1608-1647),  of  Florence,  invented 
the  mercurial  barometer,  the  basis  of  hy- 
draulics. Roemer  (1644-1710),  a Dane, 
invented  the  thermometer  bearing  his  name. 
Otte  Guericke  (1602-1686),  a German, 
invented  the  air-pump.  The  German  chem- 
ist Brandt  accidentally  discovered  phos- 
phorus in  1669.  Robert  Boyle  (1627- 
1691) — a famous  Irish-English  philosopher, 
noted  for  his  piety — also  made  chemical  dis- 
coveries. Huyghens  (1629-1695) — a Dutch 
astronomer — discovered  Saturn’s  rings  and 
one  of  her  satellites.  Cassini  (1625-1712) 
— an  Italian  astronomer — discovered  four 
satellites  of  Saturn.  His  son,  James  Cassini, 
discovered  the  divisions  in  Saturn’s  ring. 
The  renowned  English  astronomer.  Ed- 
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mund  Halley  (1656-1742),  made  import- 
ant discoveries  highly  serviceable  to  navi- 
gation, and  discovered  the  comet  bearing 
his  name.  The  English  Royal  Society  in- 
corporated by  Charles  II.,  the  French  Acad - 
emy  of  Sciences  instituted  by  Richelieu 
and  similar  institutions  in  other  European 
countries,  advanced  physics  and  chemistry. 

The  Age  of  Louis  XIV. — the  Augustan 
Age  of  French  Literature — shone  resplen- 
dent with  the  names  of  great  dramatists, 
satirists  and  divines.  Corneille  (1606- 
1684) — a great  dramatist — excelled  in  trag- 
edy, as  The  Cid.  Racine  (1639-1699) — the 
greatest  French  dramatist — was  noted  for 
his  tragedies.  Moliere  (1622-1673) — also 
a great  dramatist — surpassed  in  comedy. 

Pascal  (1623-1662) — a great  philosopher 
and  scientist — wrote  against  the  Jesuits  in 
his  Provincial  Letters . La  Rochefaucauld 
(1613-1680)  was  noted  for  his  Moral  Max- 
ims. La  Fontaine  (1621-1705) — the  “Mod- 
ern ^Esop” — was  celebrated  for  his  Fables . 
F^nelon  (1651-1715) — Archbishop  of  Cam- 
bray — was  celebrated  for  his  romance,  TStt- 
maque.  Fleury  (1642-1723) — a church  his- 
torian— wrote  Histoire  Ecclesiastique.  Bayle 
(1647-1706)  was  a celebrated  Huguenot 
writer.  Boileau  (1637-1711)  was  a great 
critic  and  satirical  poet. 

Bossuet  (1627-1704) — Bishop  of  Meaux 
— was  a great  preacher.  Bourdaloue  (1632- 
1704)  was  also  a famous  pulpit  orator.  Mas- 
sillon (1663-1742)  was  likewise  renowned 
for  pulpit  eloquence. 

In  English  literature  we  find  many  dra- 
matists who  were  cotemporaries  and  succes- 
sors of  Shakespeare,  who  died  in  1616. 
Ben  Jonson  (1574-1637) — poet-laureate  un- 
der James  I. — was  the  greatest  dramatist 
after  Shakespeare.  Other  great  dramatic 
poets  were  Francis  Beaumont  (1585-1615) 
and  John  Fletcher  (1576-1625),  who  were 
associated  in  their  writings;  and  Philip 
Massinger  (1584-1640). 

John  Milton  ( 1608-1674)— the  great 
epic  poet  of  England — who  had  been  Oliver 
Cromwell’s  Latin  secretary,  wrote  Paradise 
Lost  and  Paradise  Regained , in  poverty  and 
blindness,  after  the  Stuart  Restoration  in 


1660.  Samuel  Butler  (1612-1680)  wrote 
Hudibras , a satirical  poem  on  the  Puritans. 
John  Dryden  (1631-1700) — poet-laureate 
under  Charles  II. — wrote  dramas  and  satir- 
ical poems,  and  translated  Virgil’s  sEncid. 

John  Bunyan  (1628-1688) — a tinker  of 
Bedford  and  a Baptist  preacher — was  im- 
prisoned twelve  years  for  preaching,  during 
which  he  wrote  Pilgrim' s Progress,  the  most 
famous  allegory  in  the  English  language, 
and  which  has  been  translated  into  all  lan- 
guages. Jeremy  Taylor  (1613-1667) — a 
great  divine  and  theologian — wrote  such 
works  as  Liberty  of  Prophesying , Holy  Liv- 
ing and  Holy  Dying . 

Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon 
(1608-1673) — the  great  statesman  and  Prime 
Minister  of  Charles  II. — described  the  civil 
war  between  Charles  I.  and  Parliament  in 
his  History  of  the  Rebellion.  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  (1609-167^  was  a famous  English 
jurist  and  writer. 

Spain  produced  two  great  dramatic  poets 
during  the  seventeenth  century.  Lope  de 
Vega  (1562-1635)  wrote  a thousand  dramas. 
Calderon  (1600- 1681)  wrote  about  five 
hundred  dramas. 

The  three  greatest  artists  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  were  natives  of  the  Nether- 
lands. Peter  Paul  Rubens  (1577 — 1640) 
— the  most  celebrated  of  the  Flemish  paint- 
ers— flourished  at  Antwerp,  and  painted 
four  thousand  pictures,  of  which  the  most 
noted  are  the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  the 
Last  fudgment , and  Peace  and  War.  Van- 
dyke (1599-1641) — a pupil  of  Rubens  and 
a great  portrait  painter — was  a native  of 
Antwerp,  but  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Eng- 
land, where  he  painted  the  portraits  of 
Charles  I.  and  Strafford,  and  a historical 
painting,  The  Crucifixion.  Rembrandt 
(1606-1669) — a native  of  Leyden — was  the 
third  great  painter  of  the  Flemish  school. 

Poussin  (1594-1655)  was  a famous  French 
painter,  whose  chief  paintings  are  the  Death 
of  Germanicus , the  Taking  of  ferusalem , 
and  the  Last  Supper.  Claude  Lorraine 
(1600-1682)  and  Lebrun  (1619-1690)  were 
also  celebrated  French  painters. 

Murillo  (1618-1682) — the  great  Spanish 
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painter — painted  scenes  of  humble  life  and 
religious  pieces,  such  as  Madonnas , holy 
families  and  others;  and  died  from  the  ef- 
fects of  a severe  fall  while  painting  the  in- 
terior of  a church.  Velasquez  (1599-1660) 
was  also  a great  Spanish  painter.  Salva- 
tor Rosa  (1615-1673)  was  a famous  Italian 
painter  and  poet. 

Inigo  Jones  (1596-1652)  and  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren  (1632-1723)  were  great  Eng- 
lish architects;  the  latter  being  the  archi- 
tect of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  in  London,  the 
largest  Protestant  church  in  the  world. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  extreme  Puritan 
seCt  of  Friends , or  Quakers , was  founded  in 
England  by  George  Fox  during  the  civil 
wars.  George  Fox  early  bewailed  the  wick- 
edness of  the  world,  and  when  asked  into  a 
booth  at  a fair  by  some  professors  of  reli- 
gion, who  then  began  to  drink  healths,  he 
left  them  and  went  home  in  great  affliction; 
and,  being  unable  to  sleep  that  night,  he 
walked  up  and  down  and  prayed  to  the 
Lord.  In  1643  he  left  his  home  and  rela- 
tives, and  traveled  from  place  to  place,  his 
mind  being  in  great  distress.  He  sought 
comfort  from  priests  and  professors  of  reli- 
gion, but  found  none.  Only  the  4 ‘inward 
light”  comforted  him.  He  traveled  about 
in  leather  costume,  fasted,  walked  abroad  in 
solitary  places,  many  days  took  his  Bible 
and  sat  in  hollow  trees  and  lonely  places 
until  the  approach  of  night,  and  frequently 
walked  mournfully  by  himself  all  night. 
He  began  to  preach  in  1648,  and  suffered 
much  persecution,  his  meetings  being  broken 
up,  himself  being  stoned  and  frequently  im- 
prisoned. 

George  Fox  condemned  war  as  a sin  in 
which  no  Christian  man  should  engage 
either  by  military  service  or  the  payment  of 
taxes  to  support  an  army;  advocated  equal 
rights  for  women,  allowing  them  to  speak 
and  preach  in  public;  condemned  slavery, 
intemperance,  judicial  oaths,  capital  pun- 
ishment, imprisonment  for  debt,  extrava- 
gance and  waste,  vanity  and  idle  luxury, 
the  senseless  changes  of  fashion,  and  all 
falsehood  in  ad  or  speech;  denounced  a 
hireling  ministry;  rejedted  Baptism  and  the 


Lord’s  Supper;  and  made  the  authority  of 
the  Bible  subordinate  to  that  of  the  ‘‘uni- 
versal inner  light”  in  men’s  hearts. 

The  Quakers  were  a peculiar  sedt  in  their 
dress,  and  in  all  their  social  habits  and  cus- 
toms. Their  zeal  was  tried  by  cruel  perse- 
cution. They  were  cast  into  prison  and 
mad-houses;  they  were  pilloried;  they  were 
whipped;  they  were  burned  in  the  face; 
and  their  tongues  were  bored  with  red-hot 
irons;  but  nothing  could  overcome  their  for- 
titude and  constancy,  or  quench  their  en- 
thusiasm. Those  who  were  driven  out  of 
England  vainly  sought  an  asylum  among 
their  former  brethren  in  affliction,  the  Puri- 
tans of  New  England,  by  whom  they  were 
also  persecuted;  but  under  William  Penn 
they  found  a refuge  in  the  wilds  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  maritime  enterprises  of  the  Portu- 
guese during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  which  had  given  that  nation  the 
greatest  commercial  influence,  gave  way  to 
the  superior  vigor  and  enterprise  of  the 
Dutch  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
famous  Dutch  East  India  Company,  char- 
tered in  1602,  caused  a union  of  the  inter- 
ests and  efforts  of  the  rival  cities  of  the 
Netherlands.  The  military  and  naval  power 
of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  was 
enormous.  This  great  commercial  corpora- 
tion had  a formidable  army,  and  a navy  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  vessels  carrying  from 
twenty  to  sixty  guns,  besides  fifty  smaller 
vessels.  The  States- General  of  Holland  at 
various  times  subsidized  the  Company  in 
order  to  enable  it  to  carry  on  its  wars. 

The  centre  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany was  at  Batavia,  in  the  Island  of  Java 
— a city  called  the  “Pearl  of  the  East,” 
and  which  had  a population  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  at  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  Dutch  gained  the  su- 
premacy by  their  conflicts  with  the  Portu- 
guese, and  the  Dutch  colonies  soon  became 
numerous  and  important. 

The  French  also  established  an  East  In- 
dia Company  for  trade  in  India,  and  there 
was  also  a Danish  East  India  Company  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
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The  English  East  India  Company,  char- 
tered by  Queen  Elizabeth,  December  31, 
1600,  has  been  alluded  to.  Its  first  faCtory 
was  ereCted  at  Surat  in  1612.  It  obtained 
the  city  of  Madras  by  grant  from  its  native 
sovereign  in  1639.  It  obtained  Bombay  by 
cession  from  the  Portuguese  in  1662.  In 
1699  an  English  settlement  was  made  at 
Calcutta. 

Henry  IV.  of  France  encouraged  various 
kinds  of  commerce  and  manufactures;  and 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  under  Col- 
bert’s administration,  every  department  of 
Industrial  and  commercial  enterprise  re- 
ceived its  greatest  impulse  in  France.  Col- 
bert established  companies  to  trade  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  thus  forming  a rival 
to  the  Dutch.  He  promoted  the  manufact- 
ure of  fine  cloths,  fostered  the  cultivation 
of  mulberry-trees,  and  encouraged  the  art 
of  making  plate-glass,  which  had  previously 
been  imported  into  France  from  Venice. 
From  that  period  date  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain  at  Sevres  and  the  world-renowned 
Gobelin  tapestry.  Colbert  imported  from 
England  machinery  for  weaving  stockings, 
and  introduced  lace-making  from  Flanders 
and  Venice.  He  also  vastly  promoted  com- 
merce by  the  construction  of  the  Canal  of 
Languedoc,  connecting  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
with  the  Mediterranean,  A.  D.  1 664-1681. 

Commerce  and  navigation  greatly  flour- 
ished in  England  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.,  when  a large  trade  was  carried  on  with 
Guinea,  the  Levant  and  the  East  Indies; 
while  immense  quantities  of  cloth  were  ex- 
ported annually  from  England  to  Turkey, 
and  the  English  possessed  almost  a mo- 
nopoly of  the  traffic  with  Spain.  English 
commerce  was  interrupted  during  the  civil 
wars,  but  soon  recovered  after  the  Stuart 
Restoration,  in  1660,  and  received  additional 
encouragement  from  the  losses  which  befel 
the  Dutch.  England  soon  acquired  a con- 
siderable trade  with  her  colonies  in  North 
America,  about  five  hundred  vessels  being 
employed  in  trade  with  those  colonies  and 
with  the  West  Indies  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Some  of  these  vessels 
were  engaged  in  the  slave-trade.  Tea  and 


coffee  were  brought  to  England  from  the 
East,  and  were  so  expensive  for  a time  that 
they  were  then  only  used  as  luxuries.  In 
spite  of  The  Counlcrblaste  to  Tobacco , written 
by  King  James  I.,  who  greatly  disliked  the 
use  of  that  article,  tobacco  became  an  im- 
portant article  of  commerce.  English  whale- 
ships  visited  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen; 
while  Madras  and  Bombay,  in  Hindoostan, 
became  the  great  centers  of  the  trade  of  the 
English  East  India  Company. 

Next  to  London,  Bristol  was  the  chief 
sea-port  of  England;  and  Norwich  was, 
next  to  London,  the  principal  manufactur- 
ing city  of  the  kingdom.  The  present  great 
manufacturing  centers  of  England — Man- 
chester, Birmingham,  Sheffield  and  Leeds- 
were  then  small  towns;  and  Liverpool  had 
less  than  two  hundred  seamen.  But  man- 
ufacturing industry  then  began  its  present 
prominence  in  England.  The  cotton  manu- 
facture at  Manchester  commenced,  and  the 
art  of  dyeing  woolen  cloths  was  introduced 
into  England  from  Flanders,  thus  saving 
large  sums  of  money  to  the  English.  New 
manufactures  of  iron,  brass,  silk  and  paper 
were  also  established  in  England.  The 
manufacture  of  oil-cloth  in  England  began 
in  1660.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  intro- 
duced glass-making  from  Venice. 

The  trade  with  India  and  the  Levant  led 
to  the  introduction  of  many  articles  of  lux- 
ury in  dress  and  furniture  into  England. 
Carpets,  previously  used  only  as  table-cov- 
ers, came  gradually  into  their  present  use; 
although  rushes  or  matting  constituted  the 
only  covering  for  floors  during  most  of  this 
period. 

Architecture  flourished  in  France  during 
the  seventeenth  century.  Henry  IV.  com- 
pleted the  splendid  palace  of  St.  Germains 
and  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  both  of  which  had 
been  begun  by  Francis  I.,  and  eredted  many 
other  magnificent  structures.  Louis  XIV . 
completed  the  Palais  Royal,  begun  by 
Richelieu,  and  adorned  Paris  with  many 
parks  and  public  edifices;  but  the  most 
splendid  of  his  works  were  the  fanions  pal- 
ace and  gardens  of  Versailles.  The  fine  arts 
flourished  in  England  under  the  Stuarts. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 


SECTION  I.— WAR  OF  THE  SPANISH  SUCCESSION. 


OR  the  next  three  years  after 
the  peace  of  Ryswick,  in  1697, 
all  Europe  watched  the  declin- 
ing health  of  the  childless  King 
Charles  II.  of  Spain,  the  last 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  Spanish  Hapsburgs. 
His  kingdom  appeared  almost  as  near  disso- 
lution as  himself,  suffering  from  a bankrupt 
treasury  and  the  general  negledt  of  public 
discipline;  while  famine,  earthquakes,  hur- 
ricanes and  inundations  were  adding  to  the 
misery  of  the  wretched  country,  which  but 
a century  before  had  been  the  leading  power 
of  Europe. 

In  case  of  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  the 
throne  would  have  been  claimed  by  three 
princes,  all  of  whom  derived  their  claims 
from  the  daughters  of  Charles’s  father,  King 
Philip  IV.  The  elder  daughter,  Maria  The- 
resa, as  we  have  seen,  was  the  first  wife  of 
Louis  XIV.  The  younger  daughter  Mar- 
garita had  married  the  Emperor  Leopold 
I.  According  to  the  law  of  hereditary  suc- 
cession, the  elder  daughter  was  clearly  en- 
titled to  the  Spanish  dominions;  but  the 
Spaniards  pleaded  her  renunciation  of  all 
her  claims  upon  her  marriage  with  the 
French  king  as  debarring  her  issue  from  the 
inheritance  of  the  Spanish  dominions.  Louis 
XIV.,  however,  asserted  that  this  relin- 
quishment had  been  rendered  null  and  void 
because  the  dowry  on  which  it  depended 
had  never  been  paid,  and  that  therefore  the 
claims  of  his  first  wife’s  children  were  valid. 


The  Emperor  Leopold  I.  of  Germany 
claimed  the  Spanish  throne  for  his  second 
son,  the  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria,  as 
the  child  of  his  wife,  the  younger  daughter 
of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain.  The  third  claimant 
to  the  Spanish  inheritance  was  the  little 
Electoral  prince  of  Bavaria,  whose  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Leopold 
I.  and  his  wife,  the  Empress  Margarita. 
King  Charles  II.  of  Spain  and  his  subjects 
considered  the  little  Bavarian  prince  the 
rightful  heir. 

Louis  XIV.  did  not  expedt  to  secure  the 
success  of  his  claim  without  difficulty,  but 
he  hoped  to  obtain  at  least  a part  of  the 
Spanish  dominions  by  continuing  his  in- 
trigues, and  for  this  purpose  he  negotiated 
a treaty  with  William  III.  of  England  and 
Holland  in  Odtober,  1698,  for  the  partition 
of  the  Spanish  dominions,  upon  the  death 
of  Charles  II.  of  Spain;  by  which  Spain 
and  her  possessions  in  America  and  the 
Netherlands  were  to  be  assigned  to  the 
Electoral  prince  of  Bavaria;  while  France 
was  to  have  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  and 
Sicily,  certain  specified  seaports  in  Tuscany 
and  the  province  of  Guipuzcoa;  and  the 
Duchy  of  Milan  was  to  be  given  to  the 
Archduke  Charles  of  Austria,  the  Emperor 
Leopold’s  son. 

Notwithstanding  the  precautions  of  the 
contracting  parties,  Charles  II.  of  Spain  re- 
ceived information  of  this  insolent  attempt 
for  the  partition  of  his  dominions  without 
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consulting  him;  and,  incensed  at  this  ac- 
tion, he  at  once  by  a solemn  adt  of  succes- 
sion declared  the  youthful  Eledtoral  prince 
of  Bavaria  the  sole  heir  to  the  Spanish  do- 
minions; but  that  little  prince  soon  after- 
ward died  suddenly  at  Brussels,  February 
6,  1699,  not  without  suspicion  of  having 
been  poisoned  at  the  secret  instigation  of 
the  Austrian  Hapsburgs. 

In  1700  Kings  Louis  XIV.  and  William 
III.  signed  a new  partition  treaty,  assign- 
ing Lorraine  and  all  the  Spanish  possessions 
in  Italy  except  Milan  to  the  Dauphin,  while 
Spain  itself  was  allotted  to  the  Archduke 
Charles  of  Austria  on  condition  that  it 
should  never  be  united  with  the  German 
Empire.  The  Duke  of  Lorraine  was  to 
have  Milan  in  exchange  for  his  hereditary 
duchy.  If  the  Emperor  Leopold  I.  of  Ger- 
many rejedted  this  arrangement  Spain  was 
to  be  bestowed  on  a third  party. 

Greatly  irritated  at  the  King  of  France, 
King  Charles  II.  of  Spain  made  a will  ac- 
knowledging the  Archduke  Charles  of  Aus- 
tria as  his  heir  and  successor  to  all  the 
Spanish  dominions;  but  the  Spanish  nobles, 
corrupted  by  the  gold  of  Louis  XIV.,  in- 
duced King  Charles  II.  to  make  a new  will, 
by  which  Duke  Philip  of  Anjou,  grandson 
of  the  King  of  France,  was  appointed  suc- 
cessor to  the  whole  Spanish  inheritance. 
Charles  II.  died  November  1,  1700;  and, 
after  some  hesitation,  Louis  XIV.  adopted 
the  last  will.  When  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
started  for  Madrid  to  take  possession  of  the 
throne  of  Spain,  with  the  title  of  Philip 
V.,  the  French  monarch  said  to  him: 
“There  are  no  more  Pyrenees.” 

In  December,  1700,  Philip  of  Anjou  was 
welcomed  at  the  Spanish  capital  with  accla- 
mations, and  most  of  the  European  powers 
hastened  to  acknowledge  his  title  to  the 
crown  of  Spain.  The  interference  of  the 
Emperor  Leopold  I.  of  Germany  was  de- 
layed by  symptoms  of  a Hungarian  rebell- 
ion and  by  disturbances  in  the  North  of 
Germany  caused  by  the  creation  of  the 
ninth  Electorate — that  of  Hanover  under  the 
Guelfs,  the  House  of  Brunswick-Wolfen- 
biittel. 


All  seemed  for  the  time  to  favor  the 
French  king’s  interests,  and  by  a concilia- 
tory policy  he  might  have  perhaps  secured 
the  advantages  which  he  had  gained.  The 
other  European  powers  were  greatly  averse 
to  a general  European  war,  and  did  not  ap- 
pear disposed  to  support  the  Emperor  Leo- 
pold I.  of  Germany  in  his  efforts  to  place 
his  son,  the  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria, 
upon  the  Spanish  throne.  In  England  the 
Tories,  who  were  opposed  to  war,  came  into 
power  in  place  of  the  Whigs,  who  were 
ready  to  go  to  war  with  the  French  king  to 
drive  Philip  of  Anjou  from  the  throne  of 
Spain. 

The  Emperor  Leopold  I.  of  Germany  op- 
posed the  last  will  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain, 
and  listened  to  the  advice  of  his  great  gen- 
eral, Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  who  repre- 
sented to  him  that  the  German  Empire 
could  never  be  secure  while  the  French 
held  entrances  to  it  through  Northern  Italy 
and  the  Spanish  Netherlands. 

By  the  Treaty  of  the  Crown , concluded  at 
Vienna  with  the  Eledtor  Frederick  III.  of 
Brandenburg,  who  coveted  the  title  of  King 
of  Prussia,  the  Emperor  Leopold  I.  acquired 
a powerful  ally  without  cost.  The  splendor- 
loving  Eledtor  Frederick  III.  considered  the 
outward  magnificence  surrounding  the  court 
of  Versailles  the  greatest  triumph  of  earthly 
majesty,  and  attached  the  highest  import- 
ance to  a splendid  court  and  magnificent 
feasts.  He  considered  a royal  crown  the 
most  inestimable  of  all  worldly  possessions, 
and  therefore  looked  with  envy  upon  the 
Eledtor  of  Saxony,  who  had  been  eledted 
King  of  Poland,  and  upon  the  Elector  of 
Hanover,  who  had  become  heir-apparent  to 
the  crown  of  England  in  accordance  with 
the  Adt  of  Settlement  passed  by  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament  in  1701.  Great  was  the  joy 
of  Frederick  III.  when  the  Emperor  Leo- 
pold I.  showed  a disposition  to  confer  upon 
him  the  royal  title,  in  return  for  his  assur- 
ances of  vigorous  support  in  the  impending 
war. 

By  the  Treaty  of  the  Crown,  already  al- 
luded to,  the  Emperor  Leopold  I.  engaged  to 
recognize  the  royal  dignity  of  the  Eledtor  of 
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Brandenburg,  in  consideration  of  certain 
aids  to  be  rendered  in  the  field,  the  Imperial 
Diet  and  the  Electoral  Council;  and  the 
Elector  Frederick  III.  hastened  to  Konigs- 
burg,  where  he  was  solemnly  crowned  the 
first  King  of  Prussia , with  the  title  of  Fred- 
erick I.,  January  18,  1701. 

In  the  magnificent  ceremony  of  corona- 
tion, King  Frederick  I.  placed  the  crown  of 
Prussia  upon  his  own  head  and  upon  the 
head  of  his  wife;  and,  after  a succession 
of  splendid  banquets,  he  held  a magnifi- 
cent entry  into  Berlin,  which  he  made 
the  capital  of  the  new  Kingdom  of  Prus- 
sia, and  which  he  attempted  to  render  a 
suitable  residence  for  royalty  by  public 
buildings,  pleasure  grounds  and  monuments 
of  art. 

The  first  King  of  Prussia  encouraged  the 
arts  and  sciences.  In  his  country-seat  of 
Charlottenberg,  where  his  highly  accom- 
plished queen,  Sophia  Charlotte,  held  her 
gracious  rule  there  was  always  an  assem- 
blage of  distinguished  and  intelledtual  peo- 
ple. Societies  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  were  established  at  Berlin, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  great  philosopher 
Leibnitz;  while  a flourishing  university 
arose  at  Halle. 

The  new  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  from  the 
necessity  of  its  position,  assumed  from  its 
very  beginning  that  military  character 
which  has  ever  since  distinguished  it.  In 
consequence  of  the  energetic  war  policy  of 
the  Great  Eledtor  Frederick  William  of 
Brandenburg — the  father  of  the  first  King 
of  Prussia — the  new  kingdom  was  raised  by 
a progressive  military  organization  to  a rank 
among  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe. 

With  such  powerful  aid,  the  Emperor 
Leopold  I.  of  Germany  resolved  upon  war 
with  the  King  of  France,  and  accordingly 
sent  a large  army  to  Italy  under  his  great 
general,  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  who,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  was  a Frenchman  by 
birth  and  had  gained  great  renown  in  the 
wars  against  the  Ottoman  Empire.  After 
massing  his  army  near  Trent,  Prince  Eu- 
gene crossed  the  Tyrolese  Alps  and  de- 
scended upon  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  in 


May,  1701.  He  defeated  the  French  army 
under  Marshal  Catinat,  and  the  German 
imperial  troops  occupied  the  entire  region 
between  the  Adige  and  the  Adda.  Prince 
Eugene  defeated  Marshal  Villeroi,  Catinat’s 
successor,  still  more  signally  at  Chiari  and 
Cremona. 

While  this  petty  war  between  France  and 
Germany  was  in  progress,  Louis  XIV.,  by 
one  imprudent  adt,  provoked  a powerful 
combination  against  himself.  On  the  death 
of  the  exiled  James  II.,  in  1701,  Louis  re- 
cognized his  son  as  King  of  England,  with 
the  title  of  James  III.,  after  having  prom- 
ised not  to  do  so.  This  adt  of  the  French 
king  was  regarded  by  England  as  a national 
insult;  and  King  William  III.  found  his 
Parliament  and  people,  who  before  had  been 
averse  to  England’s  participation  in  a Con- 
tinental war,  ready  to  second  all  his  views. 
The  most  earnest  preparations  for  war  were 
now  made  by  England. 

The  English  Parliament  immediately 
voted  liberal  supplies  for  the  war,  with  the 
petition  that  “no  peace  shall  be  made  with 
France  until  His  Majesty  and  the  nation 
have  made  reparation  for  the  great  indig- 
nity offered  by  the  French  king.”  Several 
months  afterward  the  English  Parliament 
also  passed  an  “Adt  for  abjuring  the  pre- 
tended Prince  of  Wales.” 

The  Dutch  were  also  alarmed  by  the  ex- 
pulsion of  their  garrisons  by  the  French 
from  several  towns  in  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands which  had  been  guaranteed  to  Hol- 
land as  a frontier  on  the  side  of  France. 
Thus  several  great  European  nations  were 
ready  to  combine  against  the  King  of  France 
when  the  favorable  moment  should  arrive. 

Accordingly  a Seco?id  Grand  Alliance  was 
formed  against  Louis  XIV.  by  the  Emperor 
Leopold  I.  of  Germany,  King  Frederick  I. 
of  Prussia,  the  Eledtor- Palatine,  England 
and  Holland.  As  in  the  First  Grand  Alli- 
ance, William  III.,  King  of  England,  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  and  Stadtholder  of  Hol- 
land, was  the  soul  of  the  Second  Grand  Al- 
liance against  the  French  monarch.  His 
death,  March  8,  1702,  made  no  change  in 
this  respedt;  as  his  successor  on  the  throne 
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of  England,  Queen  Anne,  declared  her  de- 
termination to  adhere  to  her  illustrious  pred- 
ecessor’s war  policy. 

An  English  army  under  the  famous  Gen- 
eral John  Churchill,  Earl  of  Marlborough, 
was  sent  to  Holland.  By  a peaceful  revo- 
lution in  the  Dutch  Republic,  the  office  of 
Stadtholder  was  abolished,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a more  purely  republican  govern- 
ment supported  by  the  De  Witts.  Heinsius, 
Grand  Pensionary  of  Holland,  firmly  ad- 
hered to  the  policy  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  had  the  chief  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Dutch  Republic.  Heinsius  along  with  the 
Earl  of  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene 
constituted  the  Triumvirate  of  the  Second 
Grand  Alliance. 

The  Elector  of  Bavaria  and  his  brother, 
the  Archbishop- Eledtor  of  Cologne,  entered 


DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

into  an  alliance  with  the  King  of  France. 
England,  Holland  and  the  German  Empire 
declared  war  against  France  and  Spain  in 
May,  1702.  Thus  began  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession , which  for  twelve  years 
convulsed  Southern  and  Western  Europe. 
In  his  former  wars  Louis  XIV.  had  gen- 
erally triumphed  over  his  enemies,  but  dur- 
ing the  whole  course  of  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession  he  suffered  a continua- 
tion of  the  most  calamitous  defeats.  He  no 
longer  displayed  the  vigor  and  energy  for 
which  he  had  been  before  noted. 


The  great  generals  on  the  side  of  the  al- 
lies were  the  Earl  of  Marlborough,  who 
wras  soon  created  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the 
commander  of  the  English  forces,  and 
Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  the  famous  com- 
mander of  the  German  imperial  troops. 
The  ablest  of  the  French  generals  was  Mar- 
shal Villars.  The  other  French  command- 
ers were  Marshals  Villeroi,  Catinat,  Bouf- 
flers,  Marsin  and  Tallard,  and  the  Dukes  of 
Venddme,  Burgundy  and  Berwick — the  last 
of  whom  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  the  ill- 
fated  King  James  II.  of  England. 

The  Earl  of  Marlborough  was  a great 
statesman  as  well  as  a great  general,  and 
was  the  most  prominent  political  leader  in 
England  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  being  the 
great  upholder  of  the  war  policy.  Both 
parties  in  England  at  first  supported  the 
war — the  Tories  because  it  was  waged  by  a 
Tory  general,  and  the  Whigs  because  it  was 
waged  in  the  interest  of  a Whig  policy. 

The  English  and  Dutch  made  the  territory 
of  Cologne  their  first  objedt  of  attack.  In 
the  campaign  of  1702  the  skillful  maneu- 
vers of  the  Earl  of  Marlborough  forced  the 
French  army  under  Marshal  Boufflers  and 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  to  abandon  the  en- 
tire line  of  the  Meuse,  and  compelled  the 
towns  of  Kaiserswerth,  Venloo,  Stephans- 
werth  and  Ruremonde  to  surrender  in  suc- 
cession. Finally,  the  Earl  of  Marlborough 
took  Liege  by  storm,  Odtober  28,  1702. 
This  brilliant  campaign  raised  the  Earl  of 
Marlborough  to  the  first  rank  among  Euro- 
pean generals  and  vastly  increased  Eng- 
land’s influence  in  European  affairs. 

On  the  Upper  Rhine  the  German  impe- 
rial army  under  Prince  Louis  of  Baden  took 
Landau  in  September,  1702.  In  Northern 
Italy,  during  the  year  1702,  a French  force 
under  the  Duke  of  Vcnddme  gained  the 
battle  of  Luzara  over  the  Austrians.  In 
Piedmont  the  German  imperial  army  under 
Prince  Eugene  conducted  a campaign  against 
the  French  and  Spanish  forces  under  King 
Philip  V.  During  the  year  1702  the  united 
fleets  of  England  and  Holland  were  re- 
J pulsed  in  an  attack  upon  the  Spanish  port 
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of  Cadiz;  but  they  succeeded  in  destroying 
in  the  Bay  of  Vigo  the  entire  Spanish 
West  India  fleet  laden  with  the  treasures 
of  gold  and  silver  from  Spanish  America, 
October  22,  1702. 

As  a reward  for  his  brilliant  services  in 
the  campaign  of  1702,  the  Earl  of  Marl- 
borough was  created  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
In  1703  he  completed  the  conquest  of  the 
entire  Electorate  of  Cologne,  while  the 
allied  forces  also  took  Limburg  and  Gueld- 
ers.  In  Germany  during  the  same  year  the 
French  king’s  ally,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria, 
repulsed  a two-fold  invasion  of  his  domin- 
ions and  seized  Ratisbon.  A French  army 
under  Marshal  Villars  crossed  the  Rhine 
and  effected  a junction  with  the  EleCtor  of 
Bavaria  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube. 

The  Austrian  forces  were  then  diverted 
by  Count  George  Ragotzky’s  formidable  in- 
surrection in  Hungary,  which  continued 
until  1711;  and  the  EleCtor  of  Bavaria  might 
have  taken  Vienna  had  he  not  postponed 
his  attack  until  the  season  was  too  far  ad- 
vanced. The  EleCtor  instead  undertook  the 
conquest  of  the  Tyrol,  and  seized  Inns- 
bruck; but  he  was  driven  out  of  that 
mountain  country  by  the  brave  Tyrolese, 
who  rose  en  masse  to  resist  his  invasion.  In 
the  meantime  the  French  on  the  Rhine  had 
taken  Breisach,  defeated  the  German  impe- 
rial army  at  Spirebach  and  recaptured  Lan- 
dau. 

The  German  imperial  army  now  invaded  . 
Bavaria  in  two  columns  and  menaced  Mu- 
nich. By  a skilful  maneuver,  the  French 
army  under  Marshal  Villars  interposed  be- 
tween these  two  imperial  columns,  and  de- 
feated the  column  under  Count  Styrum  at 
Hochstadt,  September  20,  1703.  Marshal 
Villars  again  urged  the  EleCtor  of  Bavaria 
to  invade  Austria,  but  the  EleCtor  refused 
to  venture  upou  so  bold  a movement,  where- 
upon Villars  asked  his  king  to  relieve  him 
of  his  command,  and  he  was  succeeded  by 
Marshal  Marsin.  Soon  afterward  the  EleCtor 
of  Bavaria  endeavored  to  carry  out  the  plan 
of  Marshal  Villars;  but  it  was  too  late,  as 
the  decisive  moment  had  passed  away. 

The  advantages  which  Marshal  Villars 
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gained  for  France  were  lost  by  the  defection 
of  Duke  Victor  Amadeus  II.  of  Savoy,  who, 
offended  because  he  did  not  receive  the 
command  of  the  French  and  Spanish  forces 
in  Italy,  now  deserted  the  cause  of  his  son- 
in-law,  King  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  and  joined 
the  Second  Grand  Alliance,  October  25, 
1703,  thus  cutting  off  the  communication 
between  France  and  Italy.  King  Pedro  II. 
of  Portugal  was  also  induced  to  enter  into  a 
perpetual  alliance  with  England  and  Hol- 
land, through  the  efforts  of  the  Admiral  of 
Castile,  who  considered  himself  slighted  by 
King  Philip  V.  of  Spain.  These  accessions 
so  emboldened  the  allies  that  they  now  not 
only  pushed  the  claims  of  the  Austrian 
Archduke  Charles  in  Italy  and  the  Span- 
ish Netherlands,  but  resolved  to  substitute 
him  for  the  Bourbon  Philip  of  Anjou  on 
the  throne  of  Spain  itself. 

While  the  tyranny  of  the  Emperor  Leo- 
pold I.  of  Germany  had  caused  a rebellion 
of  his  Protestant  Hungarian  subjects  under 
Count  George  Ragotzky  in  1703,  religious 
persecution  drove  the  Huguenots  of  the 
region  of  the  Cevennes  to  rebellion  against 
the  bigoted  and  tyrannical  King  Louis 
XIV.  during  the  same  year,  1703;  and  the 
rebellion  was  suppressed  with  difficulty  in 
1704  by  Marshal  Villars,  who  had  been  sent 
into  that  mountain  region  after  his  return 
from  his  campaign  in  Germany;  but  tran- 
quillity was  not  fully  restored  until  1710. 

In  1704  the  French  regained  their  com- 
munication with  Italy  by  reconquering  the 
northern  part  of  Piedmont,  but  they  en- 
countered serious  reverses  in  every  other 
quarter  during  the  year.  The  Archduke 
Charles  of  Austria,  with  the  assistance  of 
an  English  and  Dutch  army  under  the  Earl 
of  Peterborough,  landed  in  Portugal ; but 
his  advance  into  Spain  was  checked  by  the 
French  army  under  the  Duke  of  Berwick, 
the  illegitimate  son  of  the  ill-fated  James  II. 
of  England. 

The  English  fleet  under  Admiral  Sir 
George  Rooke  accidentally  gained  posses- 
sion of  the  strong  rocky  fortress  of  Gibral- 
tar, in  the  South  of  Spain,  August  4,  1704. 
It  had  been  weakly  garrisoned  by  the  Span- 
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iards,  who  considered  it  impregnable  on  ac- 
count of  its  great  natural  strength.  A party 
of  English  sailors  from  Rooke’s  fleet  took 
advantage  of  a holiday,  when  the  eastern 
side  of  the  fortress  had  been  left  unguarded, 
by  scaling  that  precipitous  and  almost  inac- 
cessible height,  while  another  party  stormed 
the  South  Mole;  and  Admiral  Rooke  took 
possession  of  the  fortress  in  the  name  of  the 
Queen  of  England.  This  achievement  was 
by  far  the  most  important  to  England  of 
any  during  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succes- 
sion; as  Gibraltar  has  ever  since  remained 
in  her  possession,  and  has  been  to  her  the 
key  to  the  Mediterranean  sea. 

In  1704  the  seat  of  war  was  transferred  to 
Germany,  and  the  forces  of  Austria  and  the 
German  Empire  were  hard  pressed  by  the 
French  and  the  Bavarians.  The  allied  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  army  under  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  was  joined  by  the  German  im- 
perial army  under  Prince  Louis  of  Baden 
near  Ulm,  in  the  duchy  of  Wiirtemberg,  and 
took  the  heights  of  Schellenberg  by  storm, 
thus  gaining  an  important  control  of  the 
Danube. 

The  allied  army  under  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough crossed  the  Neckar,  June  4,  1704, 
and,  forcing  its  way  into  Bavaria,  succeeded 
in  effecting  a junction  with  the  German  im- 
perial army  under  Prince  Eugene,  who  had 
advanced  from  Italy.  The  united  armies, 
numbering  eighty  thousand  men,  won  a 
brilliant  victory  over  the  combined  French 
and  Bavarian  army  of  eighty  thousand  men 
under  Marshals  Marsin  and  Tallard  and  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  at  the  small  village  of 
Blenheim,  near  Hochstadt,  August  13,  1704. 
The  vidtorious  English  and  German  impe- 
rialists lost  thirteen  thousand  men,  while  the 
vanquished  French  and  Bavarians  lost  thirty 
thousand.  Marshal  Tallard  was  taken  pris- 
oner; and  all  the  French  artillery,  baggage 
and  camp-equipage  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
vidtors. 

The  disastrous  issue  of  this  battle  com- 
pelled the  French  to  fall  back  to  the  west 
side  Of  the  Rhine  and  to  evacuate  Germany. 
They  were  pursued  across  the  Rhine  by 
the  vidtors;  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 


took  Treves  and  several  other  towns,  and 
fixed  his  advanced  posts  upon  the  Saar.  All 
the  fortresses  of  Bavaria  were  surrendered 
to  the  German  imperial  troops,  except  Mu- 
nich, which  was  dismantled;  and  the  Eledtor 
of  Bavaria  retained  only  his  appointment  of 
Governor- General  of  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands, while  his  wife  remained  in  Munich. 

Thus  the  campaign  of  1704  was  favorable 
to  the  allies.  The  French  had  been  driven 
from  Germany;  the  English  had  gained  pos- 
session of  the  key  to  the  Mediterranean;  and 
France  was  threatened  with  invasion  by  the 
allied  army  on  the  Moselle. 

The  vidtory  of  Blenheim  produced  great 
political  consequences  in  England.  The 
Tories  had  in  the  meantime  slowly  drifted 
back  into  their  antipathy  to  a 4 ‘Whig  war.* * 
The  Duke  of  Marlborough  sought  to  bind 
the  Tories  to  his  war  policy  in  1702  and 
1703,  by  supporting  a bill  against  occasional 
conformity,  excluding  the  Nonconformists 
still  more  rigidly  from  all  municipal  rights, 
and  by  allowing  the  queen  to  set  aside  the 
tithes  and  first  fruits  hitherto  paid  by  the 
clergy  to  the  crown  as  a fund  for  the  aug- 
mentation of  small  benefices.  This  fund  is 
still  called  Queen  Anne’s  Bounty.  But  the 
Lords  steadily  resisted  the  bill  against  oc- 
casional conformity,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  to  bind  the  Tory 
Ministers  to  a support  of  the  war  were 
daily  becoming  more  fruitless. 

The  higher  Tories,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  had  thrown 
every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  and  finally  resigned  office 
in  1704;  whereupon  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough had  a new  Ministry  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  the  more  moderate  Tories  who 
were  still  in  favor  of  the  war.  Thus  Rob- 
ert Harley  became  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  talented  Henry  St.  John  became  Secre- 
tary of  War.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough’s 
march  into  Germany  imbittered  the  politi- 
cal strife  in  England.  The  Tories  and  Ja- 
cobites threatened  to  bring  the  duke’s  head 
to  the  block  if  he  failed  in  his  campaign, 
and  he  was  only  saved  from  political  ruin 
by  the  vidtory  of  Blenheim. 
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The  Duke  of  Marlborough  slowly  and  re- 
luctantly drifted  from  the  Tory  party,  which 
opposed  the  war,  to  the  Whigs,  who  really 
supported  his  war  policy.  He  took  advant- 
age of  the  victory  of  Blenheim  to  dissolve 
Parliament;  and,  according  to  his  hopes,  the 
elections  of  1705  returned  a majority  in 
favor  of  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  His 
efforts  brought  about  a coalition  of  the 
Whig  Junto  and  the  moderate  Tories  who 
still  supported  him,  thus  foiling  the  hostile 
attacks  of  the  extreme  Tories,  or  peace 
party.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  secured 
the  support  of  the  Whigs  by  making  the 
Whig  William  Cowper  Lord  Keeper  and  by 
sending  Lord  Sunderland  as  envoy  to  Vi- 
enna. But  the  duke  encountered  bitter  dis- 
appointment abroad  in  the  refusal  of  the 
German  imperial  and  Dutch  armies  to  join 
him  in  the  campaign  of  1705. 

The  year  1705  was  marked  by  the  death 
of  the  Emperor  Leopold  I.  of  Germany  and 
the  accession  of  his  son  Joseph  I.  to  the 
hereditary  Austrian  territories  and  to  the 
imperial  throne  of  Germany  by  the  choice 
of  the  Electors.  The  Hungarians  under 
Count  George  Ragotzky  were  still  in  revolt 
against  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  and  all  of 
Joseph’s  concessions  did  not  induce  them  to 
cease  their  demand  for  a return  to  their 
former  elective  constitution. 

A rebellion  in  Bavaria  was  suppressed  by 
force,  and  the  Emperor  Joseph  I.  resolved 
to  blot  out  that  Electorate  from  the  map  of 
Germany.  Its  territories  were  partitioned 
among  several  princes;  the  Upper  Palatinate 
being  restored  to  the  Elector- Palatine,  from 
whose  dominions  it  had  been  separated  since 
the  Thirty  Years’  War. 

In  Northern  Italy,  during  1705,  the 
French  under  the  command  of  the  skillful 
Duke  of  Vend6me  gained  many  advantages 
over  the  Austrians,  and  finally  inflicted  a 
severe  defeat  upon  Prince  Eugene  at  Cas- 
sano.  In  Spain,  during  the  same  year,  the 
French  were  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Gibraltar;  and  the  English  under  the  Earl 
of  Peterborough  took  Barcelona,  thus  se- 
curing the  allegiance  of  the  provinces  of 
Catalonia  and  Valencia  for  the  Archuke 


Charles  of  Austria,  who  was  himself  present 
at  the  surrender  of  Barcelona,  and  was 
hailed  with  acclamations  as  King  of  Spain. 

The  campaign  of  1706  was  a glorious  one 
for  the  allies,  who  acquired  the  supremacy  in 
the  Spanish  Netherlands,  in  Italy  and  in 
Spain.  In  the  Spanish  Netherlands  the 
allied  English  and  Dutch  armies  under  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  defeated  the  French 
army  of  eighty  thousand  men  under  Marshal 
Villeroi  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Ramillies, 
May  23,  1706,  thus  placing  the  provinces 
of  Brabant  and  Flanders  in  the  possession 
of  the  allies.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough 
also  took  the  towns  of  Brussels,  Antwerp, 
Ghent,  Ostend,  Menin,  Dendermonde  and 
Ath;  and  the  Archduke  Charles  was  pro- 
claimed at  Brussels. 

In  Italy,  during  1706,  the  French  under 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  nephew  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  Marshal  Marsin  laid  siege  to 
Turin;  but  the  German  imperial  army 
under  Prince  Eugene,  after  being  joined  by 
the  forces  of  that  commander’s  cousin,  Duke 
Victor  Amadeus  II.  of  Savoy,  advanced  to 
the  relief  of  the  city,  and  defeated  the 
French  so  disastrously  before  the  walls  of 
the  city,  September  7,  1706,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege  and  evacuate  Italy. 
Thereupon  the  Archduke  Charles  was  pro- 
claimed in  Milan,  and  all  Lombardy  was 
occupied  by  the  victorious  German  imperi- 
alists. 

In  1706  the  province  of  Aragon  also  pro- 
claimed the  Archduke  Charles;  and  the  al- 
lied English,  Dutch  and  Portuguese  armies 
under  Lord  Galway  advanced  from  Portu- 
gal and  captured  Madrid,  after  Philip  V. 
had  fled  from  the  city.  But  the  Spanish 
people  preferred  the  Bourbon  king  to  the 
Austrian  Hapsburg,  and  rose  against  the  in- 
vaders, drove  out  the  allied  garrisons,  and 
compelled  the  two  allied  armies  to  retreat 
into  Valencia.  The  English  took  Alicante 
and  Cartagena,  but  the  French  under  the 
Duke  of  Berwick  recaptured  the  latter  towm. 
During  the  same  year  Pedro  II.  of  Portugal 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John  V. 

Humiliated  by  these  reverses,  Louis  XIV. 
offered  to  abandon  the  whole  Spanish  in- 
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heritance,  except  the  Italian  possessions,  to 
the  Archduke  Charles;  but  the  allies  de- 
manded all,  and  so  the  war  continued. 

Fortune  now  smiled  on  the  French  arras 
in  Spain.  In  the  meantime  Philip  V. 
reentered  Madrid  in  triumph  amid  the 
rejoicings  of  the  populace.  The  allied 
English,  Dutch  and  Portuguese  army  under 
Lord  Galway  was  almost  annihilated  by 
the  French  army  under  the  Duke  of  Berwick 
in  the  decisive  battle  of  Almanza,  April  25, 
1707,  in  which  the  allies  lost  all  their  stand- 
ards, baggage  and  artillery.  Thereupon 
the  provinces  of  Valencia  and  Aragon  sub- 
mitted to  Philip  V. ; and  the  towns  of  Ler- 
ida  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo — the  former  on  the 
frontier  of  Catalonia,  and  the  latter  on  that 
of  Portugal — were  recaptured  by  the  victo- 
rious French  and  Spanish  forces.  But  Bar- 
celona gallantly  resisted  the  arms  of  Philip 
V.  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  allies  were  almost  as  unsuccessful  in 
Northern  Italy  and  in  their  invasion  of 
France.  Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  led  their  united  armies  into  Provence 
and  laid  siege  to  Toulon,  while  the  English 
fleet  under  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  blockaded 
that  great  French  port  by  sea;  but  a French 
force  under  Marshal  Tessd  advanced  to  the 
relief  of  the  beleaguered  city,  and  forced 
the  allies  to  raise  the  siege  after  they  had 
lost  ten  thousand  men. 

In  Southern  Italy  the  whole  Kingdom  of 
Naples  was  conquered  for  the  Archduke 
Charles  by  a small  German  imperial  army 
under  Marshal  Daun  during  the  same  year, 
1707.  In  the  Spanish  Netherlands  during 
that  year  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was 
held  in  check  by  the  French  army  under  the 
Duke  of  Vendbme.  On  the  side  of  the 
Rhine  the  French  under  Marshal  Villars 
performed  the  brilliant  exploit  of  forcing  the 
lines  of  Stolhoffen,  hitherto  considered  im- 
pregnable. 

The  year  1707  was  rendered  memorable 
by  the  constitutional,  or  Parliamentary 
Union  of  England  and  Scotland.  For  a 
long  time  the  policy  of  uniting  England  and 
Scotland  into  one  kingdom  had  been  se- 
riously considered  by  leading  statesmen  in 
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the  two  kingdoms,  but  the  projedt  was  long 
delayed  by  religious  differences  and  com- 
mercial jealousies.  Scotland  would  not  bear 
any  portion  of  the  English  national  debt. 
England  refused  to  yield  any  part  of  her 
monopoly  of  trade  with  her  colonies.  The 
English  Churchmen  longed  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  while  the 
Scotch  Presbyterians  refused  to  listen  even 
to  the  legal  toleration  of  Episcopalians. 

The  passage  of  an  Adt  of  Settlement  by 
the  Scotch  Parliament  in  1703  warned  Eng- 
lish statesmen  of  the  danger  of  further  de- 
lay. In  this  measure  the  Scotch  Whigs, 
who  cared  only  for  the  independence  of 
their  country,  united  with  the  Scotch  Jaco- 
bites, who  cared  only  for  the  interests  of  the 
Pretender , the  son  of  the  ill-fated  James  II. 
The  Scotch  Jacobites  excluded  the  name  of 
the  Princess  Sophia  of  Hanover  from  their 
Adt  of  Settlement;  while  the  Scotch  Whigs 
introduced  a provision  that  no  sovereign  of 
England  should  be  recognized  as  sovereign 
of  Scotland  except  upon  condition  of  giving 
security  to  the  religion,  freedom  and  trade 
of  the  Scots. 

The  danger  of  the  Scotch  Adt  of  Set- 
tlement was  great,  as  it  indicated  a recog- 
nition of  the  Pretender  in  Scotland  on  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne,  and  a consequent 
war  between  England  and  Scotland.  But 
this  danger  was  averted  three  years  later  by 
the  wisdom  and  resolution  of  Lord  Somers 
in  bringing  the  question  to  an  issue.  By 
his  firmness  the  jealousies  and  differences 
on  both  sides  were  put  by;  and  an  AH  of 
Union  was  finally  passed  by  the  English 
Parliament  in  1707,  providing  that  England 
and  Scotland  should  be  united  into  one 
kingdom  under  the  name  of  Great  Britain , 
and  that  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  this 
United  Kingdom  should  be  governed  by  the 
provisions  of  the  English  Adt  of  Settlement. 
The  Scotch  Church  and  the  Scotch  laws 
were  left  undisturbed;  but  all  rights  of 
trade  were  made  common  to  both  countries, 
and  a uniform  system  of  coinage  was 
adopted.  A single  parliament  was  thence- 
forth to  represent  the  United  Kingdom  at 
Westminster,  and  thus  forty-five  Scotch 
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members  were  added  to  the  five  hundred 
and  thirteen  members  of  the  English  House 
of  Commons,  while  sixteen  Scotch  represent- 
ative peers  were  added  to  the  one  hundred 
and  eight  members  of  the  English  House 
of  Lords. 

In  Scotland  the  opposition  to  the  A<5t  was 
bitter  and  almost  universal.  The  terrors  of 
the  Presbyterians  were  allayed  by  an  A<5t 
of  Security  which  became  a part  of  the 
Treaty  of  Union , and  which  required  every 
sovereign  on  his  accession  to  take  an  oath 
to  support  the  Presbyterian  Church;  but 
the  enthusiastic  Whig  patriots  and  the  fa- 
natical Jacobites  of  Scotland  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  any  securities.  The  Scotch 
Jacobites  sought  the  aid  of  French  troops 
and  plotted  for  a Stuart  restoration.  The 
Scotch  national  party  threatened  to  secede 
from  the  Presbyterian  Assembly  which 
voted  for  the  Union,  and  to  establish  a rival 
Parliament. 

But  in  the  end  the  good  sense  of  the 
Scotch  people,  and  the  loyalty  of  the  trad- 
ing classes  of  Scotland  to  the  cause  of  the 
Protestant  succession,  prevailed  over  all 
jealousies  and  opposition;  and  the  Adt  of 
Union  was  adopted  by  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment during  the  same  year,  1707,  when  the 
Treaty  of  Union  became  a Parliamentary 
A dt,  which  was  signed  by  Queen  Anne, 
who  gave  her  assent  in  these  noble  words: 
“I  desire  and  expedi  from  my  subjedts  of 
both  nations  that  henceforth  they  adt  with 
all  possible  respedt  and  kindness  to  one  an- 
other, that  so  it  may  appear  to  all  the 
world  they  have  hearts  disposed  to  become 
one  people.” 

Time  has  answered  all  of  Queen  Anne’s 
hopes.  The  two  nations  hitherto  so  hos- 
tile have  remained  one  ever  since  the  Treaty 
of  Union  in  1707  brought  them  together. 
The  Union  was  soon  acquiesced  in  as  the 
best  policy  for  both  countries,  and  so  it  has 
indeed  proved.  England  was  thus  freed 
from  a constant  danger  of  treason  and  war, 
and  the  Union  has  been  of  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage to  Scotland. 

Says  John  Richard  Green,  in  his  Short 
History  of  English  People , concerning  Queen 


Anne’s  expressed  hopes:  “Time  has  more 
than  answered  these  hopes.  The  two 
nations  whom  the  Union  brought  together 
have  ever  since  remained  one.  England 
gained  in  the  removal  of  a constant  danger 
of  treason  and  war.  To  Scotland  the  Union 
opened  up  new  avenues  of  wealth  which  the 
energy  of  its  people  turned  to  wonderful  ac- 
count. The  farms  of  Lothian  have  become 
models  of  agricultural  skill.  A fishing  town 
on  the  Clyde  has  grown  into  the  rich  and 
populous  Glasgow.  Peace  and  culture  have 
changed  the  wild  clansmen  of  the  Highlands 
into  herdsmen  and  farmers.  Nor  was  the 
change  followed  by  any  loss  of  national 
spirit.  The  world  has  hardly  seen  a might- 
ier and  more  rapid  development  of  national 
energy  than  that  of  Scotland  after  the 
Union.  All  that  passed  away  was  the  jeal- 
ousy which  had  parted  since  the  days  of 
Edward  the  First  two  peoples  whom  a com- 
mon blood  and  common  speech  proclaimed 
to  be  one.  The  Union  between  Scotland 
and  England  has  been  real  and  stable  simply 
because  it  was  the  legislative  acknowledg- 
ment and  enforcement  of  a national  fa<5t.” 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  had  been  re- 
warded with  the  royal  manor  of  Woodstock, 
where  the  palace  of  Blenheim  was  afterward 
eredted.  It  was  the  wise  policy  of  the  duke 
to  govern  England  by  holding  the  balance 
of  power  between  the  rival  political  parties. 
His  victory  at  Ramillies  made  him  strong 
enough  to  force  Queen  Anne  to  admit  Lord 
Sunderland,  the  most  ultra  leader  of  the 
Whigs,  to  office,  notwithstanding  her  hatred 
of  the  Whig  party.  The  Tories  were  daily 
becoming  more  opposed  to  the  war,  and  tlie 
Duke  of  Marlborough  was  obliged  to  rely 
upon  the  Whigs  for  support.  They  made 
him  pay  a dear  price  for  their  aid.  They 
were  the  only  party  that  supported  the  war 
to  which  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was 
pledged;  and  he  was  powerless  to  oppose 
the  measures  of  the  Whigs,  as  he  could  not 
command  the  support  of  the  Tories. 

Not  only  was  the  Tory  party  opposed  to 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  but  Queen  Anne’s 
Tory  principles  caused  her  to  lose  faith  in 
| the  great  duke.  She  bitterly  resented  the 
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appointment  of  Lord  Sunderland  to  office, 
which  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  had  wrung 
from  her  by  threatening  to  resign  his  com- 
mand. The  Whigs  were  resolved  to  drive 
the  moderate  Tories  from  office;  and,  as  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  was  powerless  to  op- 
pose them,  he  was  obliged  to  comply  with 
their  demands,  against  his  own  judgment. 
This  compliance  increased  the  queen’s  hatred 
towards  the  duke,  and  the  haughty  temper 
of  the  duke’s  wife  won  for  her  the  dislike 
of  her  former  royal  friend.  The  Whigs 
were  now  supreme  in  England. 

The  constitutional  Union  of  England  and 
Scotland  in  1707  excited  some  disturbances 
in  Scotland,  and  the  French  king  took 
advantage  thereof  by  sending  a fleet  and 
five  thousand  men  to  escort  the  Pretender  to 
the  Frith  of  Forth.  The  French  monarch’s 
design  was  frustrated  by  the  English  fleet 
under  Admiral  Byng. 

Though  France  was  successful  for  the 
moment  her  situation  was  yearly  becoming 
more  critical.  The  kingdom  was  exhausted 
by  the  great  expense  of  the  struggle.  Every 
means  of  raising  funds  had  been  resorted  to 
— “loans  at  ruinous  rates  of  interest,  the 
creation  of  new  and  frivolous  offices,  as- 
signments on  the  revenue  of  future  years, 
vexatious  taxes,  immense  issues  of  paper 
money.0  Fresh  embarrassments  followed 
each  new  expedient,  and  the  French  people 
were  discontented,  so  that  murmurs  were 
heard  on  every  side.  Chamillart,  Minister 
of  Finance,  was  succeeded  by  Desmartes, 
Colbert’s  nephew;  but  the  new  Minister  was 
unable  to  afford  relief  to  the  suffering  na- 
tion. Louis  XIV.  had  well-nigh  ruined  the 
industry  of  France  to  gratify  his  religious 
bigotry,  and  was  now  reaping  the  fruits  of 
his  unstatesmanlike  policy. 

Great  expectations  had  been  formed  in 
England,  which  the  results  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1707  so  miserably  disappointed. 
In  consequence  Lord  Godolphin  and  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  lost  much  of  their 
popularity,  and  they  were  opposed  even  by 
members  of  the  Cabinet.  Though  they 
persuaded  Queen  Anne  to  dismiss  Secretary 
Harley  and  Mr.  St.  John,  they  perceived 


that  their  influence  with  Her  Majesty  and 
their  power  in  Parliament  had  been  consid- 
erably diminished,  A.  D.  1708. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  felt  that  his  future  interests 
depended  upon  a vigorous  campaign,  es- 
pecially as  the  French  under  the  Duke  of 
Vend6me  had  by  treachery  gained  posses- 
sion of  Ghent  and  Bruges,  thus  regaining 
some  of  their  lost  ground  in  the  Spanish 
Netherlands.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
at  the  head  of  the  English  and  Dutch  army 
in  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  was  reinforced 
by  the  German  imperial  army  under  Prince 
Eugene;  and  the  two  great  generals  increas- 
ed their  military  renown  by  their  brilliant 
victory  over  the  French  army  under  the 
Dukes  of  Vend6me  and  Burgundy  at  Oude- 
narde,  on  the  Scheldt,  July  11,  1708.  Soon 
afterward  the  allies  took  Lille  from  Marshal 
Boufflers  after  a long  and  difficult  siege, 
October  22,  1708,  thus  opening  the  way  to 
Paris.  They  also  rescued  Brussels  from  the 
EleCtor  of  Bavaria,  and  recovered  Ghent 
and  Bruges,  thus  regaining  all  of  Spanish 
Planders  and  occupying  part  of  French 
Flanders. 

In  the  Mediterranean  during  1708  the 
English  fleet  under  Admiral  Sir  John  Leake 
received  the  submission  of  the  island  of 
Sardinia  to  the  Archduke  Charles  of  Aus- 
tria, and  established  a British  garrison  at 
Port  Mahon.  The  islands  of  Majorca  and 
Ivi^a  had  already  declared  for  the  Arch- 
duke Charles. 

These  brilliant  successes  of  the  allies  in 
the  campaign  of  1708  raised  their  confidence 
to  the  highest  pitch;  and  Lord  Godolphin 
and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  found  the 
English  Parliament  willing  to  grant  addi- 
tional supplies  for  the  war,  while  the  Dutch 
agreed  to  augment  their  troops,  and  the  Ger 
man  imperialists  promised  to  show  more  ac- 
tivity. 

King  Louis  XIV.  was  disheartened  by 
defeat,  his  treasury  was  exhausted,  and  his 
counsels  were  distraCted.  In  addition  to 
her  military  reverses,  France  was  beginning 
to  suffer  the  horrors  of  famine,  caused  by 
the  severity  of  the  winter  of  1708-’ 9,  which 
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froze  the  vineyards,  orchards  and  the  grain 
already  sown.  Whole  families  of  poor  were 
frozen  to  death  in  their  miserable  hovels. 
Even  the  Rhone  was  frozen  over,  and  the 
Mediterranean  seemed  almost  transformed 
into  a polar  sea.  The  misery  of  the  French 
people  produced  a universal  outcry  for  peace 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  the  popular 
discontent  manifested  itself  in  riots  and 
other  violent  demonstrations. 

Humiliated  and  chagrined,  Louis  XIV. 
was  obliged  to  heed  the  outcry  of  his  sub- 
jects for  peace;  but  the  allies,  doubting  his 
sincerity,  scornfully  rejected  his  overtures, 
and  demanded  the  most  humiliating  terms 
as  the  price  of  peace — terms  which  he  could 
not  accept  without  sacrificing  his  honor  and 
dignity.  They  demanded  that  he  should 
himself  aid  them  in  driving  his  grandson 
Philip  V.  from  the  throne  of  Spain.  He  re- 
fused to  entertain  such  a proposition,  and 
appealed  to  the  patriotism  of  his  subjects 
to  sustain  him  in  another  effort. 

The  haughty  and  insolent  demands  of 
the  allies  aroused  the  pride  of  the  French 
people,  who,  even  in  their  distress,  revolted 
at  such  indignity,  and  resolved  to  support 
their  king  in  continuing  the  war  rather  than 
submit  to  such  humiliation.  The  French 
king  and  many  of  his  nobles  sent  their 
plate  to  the  mint,  and  by  a series  of  vigor- 
ous measures  funds  were  raised  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war  during  the  ensuing  year, 
while  the  sum  of  thirty-five  millions  was  ob- 
tained from  the  Spanish  West  Indies. 

The  great  loss  of  the  allies  in  the  battle 
of  Malplaquet  caused  the  Tory  enemies  of 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  to  raise  the  cry 
of  a “ deluge  of  blood' * in  order  to  make 
him  unpopular  in  his  own  country.  Eng- 
land was  flooded  with  pamphlets  and  other 
publications  against  the  great  duke,  who 
was  abused,  ridiculed,  accused  of  prolong- 
ing the  war  for  his  own  gratification  and 
profit;  and  even  the  courage  of  this  greatest 
of  England’s  generals  was  questioned.  The 
efforts  of  his  Tory  enemies  succeeded,  and 
the  English  people  were  induced  to  consider 
the  greatest  Englishman  of  the  time  as  his 
country's  worst  enemy.  His  brilliant  ser- 


vices in  so  nobly  sustaining  the  glory  of 
England  abroad  were  simply  regarded  by 
the  English  populace  as  evidences  of  a 
criminal  ambition. 

In  1709  the  able  Marshal  Villars  was  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  the  French  army 
in  the  Spanish  Netherlauds.  The  allied 
English,  Dutch  and  German  imperial  armies 
under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Prince 
Eugene  captured  Toumay,  and  defeated 
the  French  army  of  eighty  thousand  men 
under  Marshals  Villars  and  Boufflers  in  the 
bloody  battle  of  Malplaquet,  September  11, 
1709,  in  which  Marshal  Villars  was  himself 
wounded  and  borne  from  the  field,  and  his 
army  fled  with  the  loss  of  ten  thousand 
men,  while  the  victorious  allies  lost  twenty- 
thousand.  The  vanquished  French  army 
retreated  in  good  order  to  Valenciennes,  and 
Marshal  Villars  wrote  to  his  king  that 
another  such  defeat  would  secure  France 
against  the  efforts  of  the  Second  Grand  Al- 
liance. Mons  surrendered  to  the  allies  im- 
mediately after  the  battle,  and  was  occupied 
by  them. 

In  1 7 10  Louis  XIV.  again  solicited  peace, 
offering  to  make  great  concessions  to  the 
allies.  He  even  offered  to  recognize  the 
Archduke  Charles  as  King  of  Spain,  to  fur- 
nish no  more  assistance  to  his  grandson 
Philip  V.,  and  even  to  supply  the  allies  with 
money  to  prosecute  the  war  against  him. 
But  the  allied  powers  demanded  that  Louis 
himself  should  send  an  army  into  Spain  to 
assist  it  driving  out  his  grandson.  This  in- 
sulting demand  Louis  rejected  with  scorn, 
saying:  “If  I must  continue  the  war,  I 
should  rather  fight  against  my  enemies  than 
against  my  own  grandson."  The  French 
people,  who  had  clamored  for  peace,  shartd 
the  indignation  of  their  monarch,  and  were 
resolved  not  to  submit  to  any  such  degrad- 
ing conditions. 

Louis  XIV.  was  much  encouraged  by  the 
successes  of  his  arms  in  Spain  during  the 
year  1710.  The  campaign  opened  with  the 
vi<5tories  of  the  Austrians  under  Count  Stah- 
remberg  in  the  battles  of  Almenara  and  Sar- 
agossa; but  afterward  the  entire  English 
corps  under  Stanhope  was  captured  by  the 
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Duke  of  Vendfime,  after  a severe  battle  at 
Brihuega,  December  9,  1710.  The  Duke  of 
Vend6me  defeated  Stahremberg  at  Villavi- 
ciosa,  after  a bloody  battle  of  two  days, 
December  11,  1710.  These  two  great  victo- 
ries secured  Philip  V.  on  the  throne  of  Spain, 
and  the  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria  was 
driven  from  that  country. 

A change  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
war  had  taken  place  in  England,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  expulsion  of  the  Whigs  from 
office  and  the  accession  to  power  of  the 
Tories,  who  opposed  the  war.  The  English 
people  had  by  this  time  become  weary  of  a 
struggle  in  which  they  bore  the  chief  bur- 
dens and  reaped  few  advantages.  Queen 
Anne,  a woman  of  feeble  mind,  had  long 
been  under  the  influence  of  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  who  did  not  always  use  her 
power  with  discretion,  but  behaved  toward 
the  queen  in  a haughty  and  insolent  man- 
ner. 

A new  favorite,  Mrs.  Masham,  now  sup- 
planted the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  in  the 
queen’s  favor,  and  was  influenced  by  Sec- 
retary Harley  and  Mr.  St.  John  to  induce 
Her  Majesty  to  make  a complete  change  in 
the  administration.  This  would  not  have 
been  possible  had  the  Whigs  continued  to 
enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  English  people, 
but  many  circumstances  contributed  to  di- 
minish their  popularity. 

The  burden  of  taxation  which  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war  occasioned  began  to  ex- 
cite general  dissatisfaction  when  frequent 
but  useless  victories  ceased  to  excite  joy, 
especially  as  the  allies  contrived  that  “Eng- 
land should  fight  for  all  and  pay  for  all.” 
The  English  people  regarded  the  rejection  of 
the  French  king’s  peace  proposals,  through 
the  influence  of  the  avaricious  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough and  the  vindictive  Prince  Eugene, 
as  the  triumph  of  private  interest  and  pri- 
vate ambition  over  public  policy.  The 
Duke  of  Marlborough  had  incurred  the 
hatred  of  the  people  by  his  avarice,  having 
greatly  enriched  himself  by  his  share  in 
army  contracts. 

In  the  midst  of  the  general  discontent  of 
the  English  nation  with  the*  rule  of  the 


Whigs,  the  Tories  raised  the  cry  that  the 
Church  was  in  danger,  because  of  the  favor 
which  the  Whig  party  showed  to  the  Dis- 
senters, or  Noncomformists.  Instead  of  al- 
lowing this  imputation  to  refute  itself,  the 
Whigs  unwisely  endeavored  to  silence  the 
clamor  by  force.  Dr.  Henry  Sacheverell 
preached  a sermon  before  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  severely 
censuring  the  Dissenters  and  advocating  the 
exploded  doCtrines  of  absolute  passive  obe- 
dience and  non-resistance. 

Though  Sacheverell’ s sermon  was  a poor 
and  contemptible  production,  the  violence 
of  party  spirit  caused  it  to  be  printed  and 
forty  thousand  copies  of  it  to  be  sold  in  one 
week.  It  would  have  probably  been  forgot- 
ten in  another  week  had  not  Lord  Godol- 
phin,  who  was  personally  assailed  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  persuaded  his  parti- 
sans to  subjedt  the  preacher,  to  a Parliament- 
ary impeachment.  The  common  sense  of 
the  English  nation  revolted  from  such  an 
absurd  proceeding.  The  generous  feeling 
of  the  nation  was  enlisted  on  the  side  of  Dr. 
Sacheverell,  and  this  sympathy  was  soon 
transferred  to  his  cause.  During  his  trial 
the  populace  manifested  the  most  lively  zeal 
in  his  behalf;  and  when  he  was  convicted, 
the  House  of  Lords,  dreading  popular  tu- 
mults, passed  a sentence  so  lenient  that  the 
Tories  hailed  it  as  a triumph  for  their  party. 

The  persecution  of  Sacheverell  led  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  Whig  party  from  power. 
Aware  of  their  unpopularity,  Queen  Anne 
dismissed  all  her  Ministers  except  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  and  formed  a Tory  Cabinet 
in  which  Messrs.  Harley  and  St.  John  were 
the  leading  members.  Mr  Harley  was  soon 
created  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  Mr.  St.  John 
became  Viscount  Bolingbroke.  Parliament 
was  dissolved,  and  the  elections  returned  a 
Parliament  with  an  overwhelming  Tory  ma- 
jority, A.  D.  1711.  The  new  Tory  Minis- 
try, however,  for  the  time  adhered  to  the 
war  policy  of  their  Whig  predecessors;  and 
the  new  Tory  House  of  Commons  voted 
adequate  supplies  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war. 

Early  in  1711  an  event  occurred  which 
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changed  the  views  and  situation  of  all 
parties.  This  was  the  death  of  the  Em- 
peror Joseph  I.  of  Germany,  and  the  acces- 
sion of  his  brother,  the  Archduke  Charles, 
the  competitor  of  Philip  of  Anjou,  to  the 
thrones  of  Austria  and  the  German  Empire, 
with  the  title  of  Charles  VI.  The  union 
of  the  crowns  of  Spain  and  Germany,  in 
the  person  of  a prince  of  the  House  of 
Hapsburg,  was  as  alarming  to  the  other 
powers  of  Europe  as  the  union  of  the 
crowns  of  Spain  and  France,  under  a prince 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  fought  his 
last  campaign  in  1711,  during  which  he 
stormed  and  carried  the  intrenched  camp  of 
Marshal  Villars  at  Arleux  and  captured 
the  strongly  fortified  town  of  Bouchain; 
but  while  he  was  winning  these  successes 
on  the  frontier  of  France  and  the  Spanish 
Netherlands  the  malice  of  his  Tory  ene- 
mies in  England  was  too  strong  for  him; 
and,  being  charged  with  avarice  and  cor- 
ruption in  enriching  himself  in  army  con- 
tracts, he  was  condemned  by  a vote  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  deprived  of  his 
command  and  all  his  civil  offices,  and  was 
succeeded  in  his  command  by  the  Duke  of 
Ormond,  who  had  secret  orders  not  to  fight. 
The  Duke  of  Marlborough  at  once  left  Eng- 
land, being  then  sixty-one  years  of  age. 

Such  was  the  treatment  accorded  by  his 
own  countrymen  to  the  general  who,  in  an 
unbroken  career  of  good  fortune,  took  every 
fortress  which  he  besieged  and  won  every 
battle  which  he  fought.  He  was  one  of 
the  greatest  statesmen,  and  unquestionably 
the  ablest  general,  that  England  ever  pro- 
duced. He  was  remarkably  handsome, 
and  was  gifted  with  a serenity  which  few 
things  could  ruffle.  He  possessed  unshaken 
courage,  an  ardent  and  venturesome  nature, 
which  was  held  in  check  by  a cool,  clear 
judgment,  which  was  never  influenced  by 
personal  feelings.  He  had  an  extraordi- 
nary capacity  for  enduring  fatigue,  and  he 
sometimes  passed  fifteen  hours  on  horse- 
back. His  manners  were  perfe<5t,  and  a 
striking  trait  of  his  character  was  his  cour- 
tesy to  every  one. 


The  great  duke  was  passionately  fond  of 
his  wife,  and  his  love  for  her  w’as  the  only 
strong  feeling  of  his  otherwise  purely  intel- 
lectual nature.  He  was  absolutely  without 
feeling  in  everything  else,  hating  no  one, 
loving  none,  and  regretting  nothing.  The 
passions  which  swayed  others,  whether  no- 
ble or  ignoble,  were  simply  regarded  by  him 
as  elements  in  an  intellectual  problem  that 
required  patience  for  its  solution.  He  was 
insensible  to  the  finer  feelings  of  human 
nature;  and,  although  he  was  a man  of 
real  greatness,  he  loved  money  simply  for 
money’s  sake,  and  stained  his  great  fame  by 
his  avarice  and  peculation. 

In  the  disgrace  of  the  Duke  of  Marlbor- 
ough— wrhom  political  circumstances  had 
gradually  drawn  from  the  Tory  party  until 
he  had  become  the  most  influential  leader 
of  the  Whig  party — the  chief  supporter  of 
the  war  policy  lost  his  influence  in  public 
affairs  in  England  ; and  before  the  close  of 
the  campaign  of  1 7 1 1 the  new  Tory  Minis- 
try of  England  was  secretly  negotiating  with 
France  for  peace,  and  a preliminary  treaty 
was  signed  between  England  and  France  at 
London  in  October,  17 n. 

As  early  as  January,  1712,  conferences  for 
peace  were  opened  at  Utrecht,  in  Holland, 
through  the  influence  of  England  under 
her  Tory  Ministers,  who,  after  many  dis- 
graceful intrigues,  sacrificed  the  interests  of 
their  country  to  party  purposes.  Eighty 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  allied  powers  met 
three  envoys  on  the  part  of  the  King  of 
France.  Owing  to  the  opposition  of  the 
Dutch  and  German  imperial  ambassadors, 
negotiations  progressed  very  slowly. 

The  interests  of  France  in  the  peace  con- 
gress at  Utrecht  were  materially  improved 
by  the  brilliant  successes  of  Marshal  Villars, 
who,  in  the  campaign  of  1712,  totally  out- 
generaled Prince  Eugene,  defeated  and  cap- 
tured an  allied  force  under  the  English 
Duke  of  Albemarle  at  Denain,  July  24. 
1712,  and  recovered  Douay,  Le  Quesnoy 
and  Bouchain  in  quick  succession,  thus 
wresting  from  the  allies  all  their  acquisi- 
tions in  the  North  of  France. 

In  the  meantime  Louis  XIV.  met  with 
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many  sad  domestic  afflidtions.  His  only 
legitimate  son,  the  Dauphin,  died  in  April, 
1711;  leaving  three  sons — the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, King  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  and  the 
Duke  of  Berry.  The  young  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy succeeded  his  father  as  heir  to  the 
crown  of  France.  His  wife,  Adelaide  of 
Savoy,  who  was  greatly  beloved  by  Louis 
XIV.  and  his  court,  died  of  a malignant 
fever  in  February,  1712;  and  her  husband 
died  of  the  same  disease  six  days  later. 
Their  eldest  child,  the  youthful  Duke  of 
Brittany,  then  became  heir  to  the  French 
throne,  but  also  died  three  weeks  later. 
His  brother,  the  little  Duke  of  Anjou,  the 
next  heir  to  the  French  crown,  was  a weak 
and  sickly  child;  and  in  case  of  his  death 
King  Philip  V.  of  Spain  would  have  become 
heir  to  the  throne  of  France. 

This  threatened  union  of  the  crowns  of 
France  and  Spain  alarmed  the  allied  powers, 
and  the  Tory  Ministers  of  England  were 
obliged  to  threaten  that  they  would  renew  the 
war  unless  Philip  V.  of  Spain  renounced  his 
claim  to  the  French  crown,  A.  D.  1712. 
France  and  Spain  conceded  this  point,  thus 
facilitating  the  conclusion  of  a definitive 
treaty  of  peace  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, to  the  great  disgust  of  the  Dutch  and 
the  German  Emperor.  Finally,  April  11, 
1713,  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  was  signed  by 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  France,  England, 
Holland,  Spain, Portugal, Prussia  and  Savoy. 

By  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  England  and  the 
other  allied  powers  recognized  Philip  V.  as 
King  of  Spain  on  condition  that  the  crowns 
of  France  and  Spain  should  never  be  united; 
while  Louis  XIV.  acknowledged  Queen 
Anne  as  the  rightful  sovereign  of  England 
and  the  Eledtor  George  of  Hanover  as  her 
rightful  heir  and  successor.  England  re- 
ceived the  fortress  of  Gibraltar  and  the 
island  of  Minorca  from  Spain,  and  Nova 
Scotia,  Newfoundland  and  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Territory  from  France.  The  Dutch 
were  allowed  to  garrison  a line  of  frontier 
fortresses  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  as  a 
barrier  against  France.  France  recovered 
Lille  and  agreed  to  dismantle  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Dunkirk.  Philip  V.  of  Spain  agreed 


to  cede  Milan,  Naples,  the  island  of  Sar- 
dinia and  the  Spanish  Netherlands  to  the 
Austrian  Hapsburgs;  and  Jie  also  ceded 
the  island  of  Sicily  to  Duke  Vidlor  Amadeus 
II.  of  Savoy  with  the  title  of  king.  The 
Duke  of  Savoy  recovered  his  lost  territories, 
which  were  divided  from  the  dominions  of 
France  by  the  water-shed  of  the  Alps.  The 
new  Kingdom  of  Prussia  was  recognized; 
and  Louis  XIV.  ceded  to  its  king,  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  House  of  Orange,  the  prin- 
cipality of  Neuch&tel,  in  Switzerland;  while 
King  Frederick  I.  of  Prussia  relinquished 
his  claims  to  the  principality  of  Orange. 

The  Emperor  Charles  VI.  of  Germany  re- 
fused to  accede  to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  so 
that  hostilities  continued  between  France 
and  the  German  Empire.  In  the  campaign 
which  followed,  the  French  under  Marshal 
Villars  achieved  brilliant  successes  in  the 
Palatinate,  defeating  the  German  imperial 
forces,  and  capturing  Spires,  Worms,  Lan- 
dau and  Freiburg.  These  reverses  of  the 
imperial  arms  induced  the  Emperor  Charles 
VI.  to  consent  to  peace,  and  a series  of 
peace  conferences  were  held  by  Marshal 
Villars  and  Prince  Eugene.  When  the  two 
great  generals  met  in  friendly  conference  for 
the  first  time  on  this  occasion,  Prince  Eu- 
gene said  to  Marshal  Villars:  “We  are  not 
enemies.  Your  enemies  are  at  Versailles, 
and  mine  are  at  Vienna.” 

Accordingly  the  Peace  of  Rastadt  was 
concluded  between  France  and  Austria, 
March  7,  1714.  By  this  treaty  the  Austrian 
Hapsburgs  received  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands, the  Duchy  of  Milan,  the  Kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  the  island  of  Sardinia — all  of 
which  were  thus  separated  from  the  domin- 
ion of  the  King  of  Spain;  while  the  Em- 
peror Charles  VI.  recognized  Philip  V.  as 
King  of  Spain.  By  this  treaty  the  Emperor 
also  allowed  the  exiled  Electors  of  Bavaria 
and  Cologne  to  return  to  their  dominions; 
and  Louis  XIV.  recognized  the  new  King- 
dom of  Prussia  by  acknowledging  the  royal 
title  of  Frederick  Wiixiam  I.,  who  be- 
came King  of  Prussia  upon  the  death  of  his 
father  Frederick  I.,  in  1713.  The  Peace  of 
Baden,  between  France  and  the  German 
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Empire,  in  September,  1714,  finally  ended 
the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  Thus, 
after  a war  which  had  been,  on  the  whole, 
disastrous  to  Louis  XIV.,  that  monarch 
obtained  honorable  terms  of  peace;  and  the 
allied  powers  were  punished  for  their  former 
unreasonable  and  insolent  demands. 

The  conduct  of  the  Tory  Ministry  of  the 
Earl  of  Oxford  and  Lord  Bolingbroke  in 
concluding  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  aroused 
fierce  party  contests  in  England.  The 
Whigs  denounced  the  treaty  as  an  absolute 
surrender  of  the  fruits  of  English  victories 
and  a wanton  sacrifice  of  the  advantages 
which  England  might  have  claimed  from 
the  success  of  her  arms.  The  Tories  re- 
proached the  Whigs  for  continuing  the  war 
unnecessarily  after  all  its  reasonable  objedts 
had  been  gained.  The  English  people  gen- 
erally disliked  the  treaty,  and  the  House  of 
Commons  rejected  the  commercial  treaty 
with  France  by  a majority  of  nine  votes. 

The  removal  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford  from 
the  head  of  the  Ministry  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Jacobites,  and  the  formation  of 
a more  ultra  Tory  Cabinet  under  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke, who  was  favorably  disposed  to- 
ward the  House  of  Stuart,  gave  ground 
for  popular  apprehensions,  especially  as  the 
Jacobites  openly  demanded  that  the  Pre- 
tender, the  son  of  James  II.,  be  declared  the 
heir  to  the  English  throne.  Lord  Boling- 
broke would  have  brought  about  such  a re- 
sult could  he  have  induced  the  youtig  Stuart 
to  become  a Protestant.  The  Whigs  ac- 
cordingly raised  the  cry  that  the  Protestant 
succession  was  in  danger,  and  the  alarm 
which  they  thus  spread  throughout  the 
kingdom  recovered  for  their  party  a large 
share  of  its  former  popularity. 

In  the  midst  of  these  violent  party  con- 
tests in  England,  Queen  Anne  died  of  apo- 
plexy, August  1,  1714.  The  reign  of  “Good 
Queen  Anne”  has  not  only  been  distin- 
guished for  the  great  military  triumphs  of 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  for  the  Par- 
liamentary, or  constitutional  Union  between 
England  and  Scotland  in  1707,  but  also  for 
the  brilliant  galaxy  of  writers  who  have  made 
the  period  of  her  reign  memorable  as  the 


Augustan  Age  of  English  Literature , while 
the  reign  of  her  great  contemporary,  Louis 
XIV.,  had  also  become  distinguished  as  the 
Augustan  Age  of  French  Literature,  as  al- 
ready noticed.  The  great  literary  lights  of 
this  Augustan  Age  of  English  Literature 
were  the  great  poet  Alexander  Pope,  tin 
political  writers  Joseph  Addison,  Sir  Rich- 
ard Steele,  Jonathan  Swift  and  Lord  Boling- 
broke, and  Daniel  Defoe,  the  author  of  Rob- 
inson Crusoe. 

Queen  Anne’s  death  ended  the  Stuart  dy- 
nasty. Her  husband,  Prince  George  of 
Denmark,  had  died  several  years  before  her. 
As  all  her  nineteen  children  had  died  before 
her,  she  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  by  the  Elector 
George  of  Hanover,  the  son  of  the  Princess 
Sophia,  the  granddaughter  of  James  I. 
Thus,  in  accordance  with  the  A<5t  of  Settle- 
ment, passed  by  the  English  Parliament  in 
1701,  the  German  House  of  Hanover,  or 
Brunswick — the  Guelfs,  or  descendants  of 
the  famous  Henry  the  Lion,  Duke  of  Ba- 
varia and  Saxony,  the  great  rival  of  the 
chivalrous  German  Emperor  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa — ascended  the  British  throne,  which 
they  have  ever  since  occupied. 

Peace  came  none  too  soon  for  France, 
whose  condition,  in  consequence  of  the  long 
and  expensive  wars  occasioned  by  the  am- 
bition of  her  warlike  monarch,  was  at  this 
time  most  deplorable.  The  public  debt  was 
enormous,  the  nation  was  almost  financially 
ruined,  and  the  resources  of  the  kingdom 
were  almost  exhausted;  and  nothing  but  a 
long  period  of  peace  would  enable  the  coun- 
try to  recuperate.  The  revenues  were  mort- 
gaged for  many  years  to  come,  as  the  na- 
tional credit  was  almost  destroyed.  Agri- 
culture, manufactures  and  all  branches  of 
industry  were  reduced  to  the  lowest  state 
of  depression.  Bankruptcy  was  general 
throughout  France,  while  thousands  of  the 
laboring  classes  were  perishing  by  famine 
and  disease.  Such  was  the  dear  price  paid 
by  Louis  XIV.  to  seat  a Bourbon  on  the 
throne  of  Spain,  while  that  kingdom  was 
deprived  by  treaty  of  some  of  its  most  val- 
uable foreign  possessions. 
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The  great  talents  of  Louis  XIV.  and  his 
rich  inheritance  would  have  given  him  a 
leading  power  among  nations  in  any  case ; 
but  his  immoderate  thirst  for  conquest  made 
him  the  scourge  of  Europe,  instead  of  its 
benefaCtor.  He  was  obliged  to  replenish 
his  treasury,  so  drained  by  his  costly  and 
ruinous  wars,  by  resorting  to  the  most  op- 
pressive measures  to  wring  supplies  from 
his  starving  subje&s. 

Conscious  of  his  failures  and  the  worthless- 
ness of  the  military  glory  which  he  had  cher- 
ished in  his  younger  and  more  prosperous 
days,  Louis  XIV.  sought  refuge  in  an  ab- 
jeCl  superstition  which  inflicted  a final  in- 
jury upon  his  kingdom.  Influenced  by  his 
confessor,  the  Jesuit  Le  Tellier,  he  bitterly 
persecuted  the  new  Catholic  sedt  of  Jansen - 
ists — the  followers  of  Jansen — the  steadfast 
opponents  of  the  moral,  political  and  doc- 
trinal system  of  the  Jesuits. 

The  assistance  which  Louis  XIV.  ren- 
dered the  Pretender  James  Stuart  in  his  in- 
vasion of  Scotland  in  1715,  and  the  French 
king’s  evasion  of  several  other  articles  of 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  would  probably  again 
have  broken  the  peace  of  Europe  had  the 
life  of  the  “Grand  Monarque**  been  pro 
longed.  But  his  health  had  been  failing 
for  some  time.  Feeling  that  his  end  was 


approaching,  he  appointed  a Council  of  Re- 
gency under  the  presidency  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  to  conduct  the  government  during 
the  minority  of  his  great-grandson,  a child 
of  five  years,  who  had  become  the  heir  to 
the  French  throne  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  the  king’s  legitimate  children 
and  grandchildren.  In  order  to  provide  for 
the  succession  in  case  of  the  little  prince’s 
death,  Louis  XIV.  caused  his  two  sons  by 
Madame  de  Montespan — the  Duke  of  Maine 
and  the  Count  of  Toulouse — to  be  legiti- 
mated and  placed  in  the  line  of  succession. 

Louis  XIV.  was  soon  seized  with  a vio- 
lent fever;  and  on  his  death-bed  he  addressed 
to  his  great-grandson  and  heir  the  following 
admonition,  which  was  a condemnation  of 
his  own  life-long  policy:  “Live  at  peace 
with  your  neighbors.  Do  not  imitate  me 
in  my  fondness  for  war,  nor  in  my  exorbi- 
tant expenditure.  Endeavor  to  relieve  the 
people  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and 
thus  accomplish  what,  unfortunately,  I my- 
self am  unable  to  do.’’  Louis  XIV.  died 
at  Versailles,  September  1,  1715,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-seven  years,  and  after  a reign 
of  seventy-two  years,  or  fifty-four  from  the 
expiration  of  the  regency.  His  great-grand- 
son Louis  XV.  then  began  his  long  reign 
of  fifty-nine  years,  A.  D.  1715-1774. 


SECTION  II.— THE 

HILE  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
Succession  was  distracting  the 
South  and  West  of  Europe  for 
twelve  years,  A.  D.  1702-17 14, 
the  North  and  East  of  the 
same  continent  were  convulsed  for  the  first 
twenty-one  years  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
A.  D.  1 700-1 72 1,  by  the  great  Northern  War 
between  the  Czar  Peter  the  Creat  of  Russia 
and  King  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden. 

Peter  the  Great,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
had  become  sole  Czar  of  Russia  in  1689. 
Charles  XII.,  as  we  have  seen,  had  be- 
come King  of  Sweden  in  1697,  in  the  same 
year  in  which  the  EleCtor  Frederick  Augus- 


NORTHERN  WAR. 

tus  II.  of  Saxony  had  been  elected  King  of 
Poland  with  the  title  of  Frederick  Augustus 
I.  Frederick  IV.  had  become  King  of  Den- 
mark in  1699,  as  also  noticed  in  a preceding 
part  of  this  volume. 

In  1700  Charles  XII.,  the  young  King  of 
Sweden,  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age;  and 
the  sovereigns  of  Russia,  Poland  and  Den- 
mark considered  the  time  favorable  for  wrest- 
ing from  Sweden  the  provinces  which  she 
had  formerly  conquered.  Peter  the  Great  of 
Russia  was  desirous  of  the  possession  of  some 
of  the  Swedish  provinces  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Baltic;  Frederick  Augustus,  King  of  Po- 
land and  EleClor  of  Saxony,  resolved  upon 
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seizing  Livonia;  and  King  Frederick  IV.  of  | 
Denmark  determined  to  appropriate  unto 
himself  Schleswig,  which  belonged  to  the 
Duke  of  Holstein,  a brother-in-law  of  the 
young  King  of  Sweden.  An  alliance’against 
Sweden  was  accordingly  concluded  between 
the  Czar  of  Russia  and  the  Kings  of  Poland 
and  Denmark,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  coveted  provinces  by  force.  Almost  at 
the  same  time,  in  the  year  1700,  the  King 
of  Denmark  carried  war  into  the  dominions 


except  by  the  destruction  of  my  enemies.” 
This  sentiment  may  have  been  sincere 
when  uttered,  but  subsequent  events  con- 
tradicted it. 

To  the  astonishment  of  all  Europe,  the 
young  King  of  Sweden  suddenly  exhibited 
military  talents.  Having  secured  the  alli- 
ance of  England  and  Holland,  whose  fleets 
were  sent  to  his  assistance,  and  having  deter- 
mined upon  carrying  the  war  into  Denmark, 
Charles  XII.  landed  with  an  army  on  the 


CHARGES  XII.  OF  SWEDEN. 


of  the  Duke  of  Holstein,  the  King  of  Po- 
land marched  into  Livonia  and  fell  upon 
Riga,  and  the  Czar  of  Russia  with  eighty 
thousand  men  invaded  Esthonia  and  laid 
siege  to  Narva. 

In  this  crisis  the  young  King  of  Sweden 
displayed  a firmness  and  energy  which  sur- 
prised both  his  enemies  and  his  counselors. 
He  reassured  his  Senate  by  the  spirited  de- 
claration: “I  have  resolved  never  to  wage 

an  unjust  war,  nor  ever  to  close  a just  one 


island  of  Zealand,  and  laid  siege  to  Copen- 
hagen. Upon  landing  he  put  a Danish  force 
to  flight,  and  then  for  the  first  time  he  heard 
the  general  discharge  of  musketry  loaded 
with  ball.  He  asked  Major  Stuart,  a Brit- 
ish officer  who  stood  near  him,  what  was 
the  cause  of  that  whistling  which  he  heard. 
Major  Stuart  replied:  “It  is  the  sound  of 
the  bullets  which  they  fire  against  Your 
Majesty. 99  The  young  Swedish  king  re- 
sponded:  “Very  well,  this  shall  henceforth 
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be  my  music/ * Copenhagen  was  only  saved 
frcm  the  horrors  of  a bombardment  by  the 
payment  of  a heavy  ransom.  King  Fred- 
erick IV.  of  Denmark,  having  invaded  Hol- 
stein-Gottorp,  and  being  completely  hemmed 
in  by  the  Swedes,  was  completely  humbled 
after  a campaign  of  six  weeks,  and  found 
that  nothing  but  a disadvantageous  peace 
would  save  his  kingdom  from  falling  into  the 
power  of  the  Swedes.  The  Peace  of  Tra- 
vendal  was  accordingly  concluded  between 
the  Kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  by 
which  Frederick  IV.  renounced  his  alliance 
with  Russia  and  Poland,  and  agreed  to  in- 
demnify the  Duke  of  Holstein- Gottorp. 

After  humbling  the  King  of  Denmark, 
Charles  XII.,  at  the  head  of  eight  thousand 
Swedish  troops,  marched  against  the  Czar 
of  Russia,  who,  with  eighty  thousand  men, 
was  then  besieging  Narva.  Although  the 
Swedish  king  had  but  one  tenth  as  many 
men  as  his  antagonist,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  attack  the  army  of  Peter  the  Great,  who 
was  himself  then  absent.  Having  broken 
the  Russian  intrenchments  by  a heavy  can- 
nonade, Charles  XII.,  on  November  30, 
1700,  ordered  a bayonet  charge;  and,  under 
cover  of  a severe  storm  of  snow,  which  was 
driven  into  the  faces  of  the  Russians  by  the 
wind,  he  assailed  the  enemy.  The  Russians 
were  unable  to  stand  their  ground;  and, 
after  a terrible  battle  of  three  hours,  their 
works  were  forced  on  all  sides.  The  Rus- 
sian loss  was  eight  thousand  killed  and 
thirty  thousand  made  prisoners.  Many 
were  drowned  in  the  Neva  by  the  breaking 
of  the  bridge.  The  Russians  also  lost  all 
their  baggage,  stores  and  cannon.  Charles 
XII.  entered  Neva  as  a conqueror,  thinking 
that  this  great  blow  had  completely  broken 
the  power  of  Peter  the  Great.  The  Czar, 
however,  was  not  discouraged.  He  said: 
“I  knew  that  the  Swedes  would  beat  us, 
but  in  time  they  will  teach  us  to  become 
their  conquerors.”  After  his  defeat  Peter 
evacuated  the  Swedish  provinces  and  de- 
voted his  attention  to  disciplining  his  army. 

Instead  of  following  up  his  vidtory  over 
Peter  the  Great,  the  Swedish  king,  after 
wintering  at  Narva,  marched  against  Fred- 


erick Augustus  of  Poland,  who  had  unsuc- 
cessfully besieged  Riga  the  previous  year. 
After  defeating  the  Polish  king  in  the 
bloody  battle  of  Duna,  in  July,  1701,  and 
obtaining  full  possession  of  the  provinces 
of  Livonia  and  Courland,  Charles  XII. 
marched  into  Poland.  The  Swedish  mon- 
arch entered  Warsaw  on  May  14,  1702,  and 
soon  afterward  declared  that  he  would  not 
grant  a peace  to  Poland  until  the  Polish 
Diet  had  dethroned  Frederick  Augustus  and 
eledted  another  king  in  his  place.  On  July 
9,  1702,  Augustus  was  defeated  with  heavy 
loss  by  Charles  in  a desperate  engagement 
near  Clissow,  in  a large  plain  between  War- 
saw and  Cracow.  The  camp,  baggage, 
artillery  and  military  chest  of  Augustus 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Charles,  who  soon 
afterward  took  possession  of  Warsaw. 

While  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  was  con- 
quering in  Poland,  his  most  powerful  enemy, 
Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  was  reducing  the 
Swedish  provinces  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Baltic,  and  annexing  them  to  the  Russian 
Empire.  Peter  took  Narva  by  storm,  built 
the  fortresses  of  Schlusselburg  and  Cron- 
stadt,  and  caused  the  islands  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Neva  to  be  drained  by  serfs;  and 
there  he  laid  the  foundations  of  a city  which 
he  named  St.  Petersburg,  and  which  he  in- 
tended should  be  the  capital  of  the  Russian 
Empire.  In  1703  Peter  compelled  three 
hundred  thousand  people  from  Moscow  and 
other  Russian  cities  to  settle  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. He  also  encouraged  foreigners  to 
emigrate  thither.  Famine  and  disease  soon 
carried  two  hundred  thousand  of  the  settlers 
of  the  new  city  to  their  graves.  Yet  Peter 
was  not  discouraged,  but  he  persevered  in 
his  enterprise;  and,  by  his  liberal  and  en- 
lightened policy,  foreign  artisans  and  mer- 
chants were  induced  to  emigrate  to  St. 
Petersburg. 

Charles  XII.  defeated  Frederick  Augus- 
tus of  Poland  at  Pultusk,  May  1,  1703,  and 
compelled  him  to  retreat  into  Saxony,  his 
hereditary  dominions.  Through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  King  of  Sweden,  Augustus  was 
dethroned  by  the  Polish  Diet;  and  in  July, 
1704,  Stanislas  Leczinski,  voiwode  of  Posen, 
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a creature  of  Charles  XII.,  was  eledted  to 
the  throne  of  Poland  by  a Diet  surrounded 
by  Swedish  soldiers.  Resolving  to  recover 
the  Polish  crown,  Augustus  returned  to 
Poland  with  an  army  of  Saxons,  and  took  i 
Warsaw,  but  was  at  length  forced  to  retire.  1 
Augustus  afterward  received  the  assistance  \ 
of  sixty  thousand  Russians,  whom  Peter 
the  Great  had  sent  to  expel  the  Swedes 
from  Poland;  but  Charles  routed  the  dif- 
ferent Russian  divisions  in  succession,  and 


grossed  by  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succes- 
sion to  give  any  heed  to  the  movements  of 
the  King  of  Sweden.  Notwithstanding  the 
stridl  discipline  of  the  Swedes,  they  fright- 
ful \y  ravaged  the  Saxon  territories.  Au- 
gustus had  now  no  other  alternative*  than  to 
consent  to  such  terms  of  peace  as  the  con- 
quering King  of  Sweden  chose  to  dictate. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  Peace  of 
Altranstadt  was  concluded,  September  24, 
1706,  on  terms  most  humiliating  to  Augus- 


PETER  THE  GREAT  OF  RUSSIA. 


struck  such  terror  into  their  ranks  by  the 
rapidity  of  his  movements  that  the  Rus- 
sians retired  into  their  own  territories,  A. 
D.  1706. 

In  the  meantime  a victory  gained  by  the 
Swedes  over  the  forces  of  Augustus  opened 
to  the  Swedish  monarch  the  way  into  Sax- 
ony. Accordingly,  Charles  XII.  invaded 
the  Saxon  dominions  of  Augustus,  without 
asking  permission  of  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, whose  attention  was  too  much  en- 


tus,  who  was  required  to  renounce  the  crown 
of  Poland  for  himself  and  his  posterity,  to 
dissolve  his  alliance  with  the  Czar  of  Rus- 
sia, and  to  surrender  the  Livonian  Patkul 
to  the  Swedish  monarch,  who  put  him  to  a 
cruel  death. 

In  September,  1707,  Charles  XII.,  at  the 
head  of  forty  thousand  troops,  reentered 
Poland,  where  Peter  the  Great  had  been  en- 
deavoring to  retrieve  the  affairs  of  Augus- 
tus. As  the  King  of  Sweden  advanced,  the 
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Czar  retired  into  his  own  dominions.  Charles  ! 
resolved  to  march  upon  Moscow;  and  Peter, 
becoming  alarmed  at  this  bold  movement  of 
his  antagonist,  solicited  peace;  but  Charles, 
who  had  determined  to  completely  subdue 
his  great  rival,  haughtily  replied:  “I  will 
treat  at  Moscow.”  Charles  now  advanced 
into  Russia,  and  directed  his  course  toward 
Moscow.  Peter  destroyed  the  roads  and 
desolated  the  country  between  Poland  and 
Moscow,  so  that  hunger,  fatigue  and  con- 
stant partial  actions  would  so  weaken  the 
Swedish  army  that  it  could  not  reach  Mos- 
cow. 

Charles  XII.,  whose  army  was  utterly  ex- 
hausted, now  resolved  to  march  southward 
into  the  Ukraine,  whither  he  had  been  in- 
vited by  Mazeppa,  Hetman  of  the  Cossacks, 
who  had  resolved  to  throw  off  his  allegiance 
to  the  Czar.  Peter  discovered  the  plans  of 
the  rebellious  chief  and  thwarted  them  by 
the  execution  of  his  associates,  and  Ma- 
zeppa appeared  in  the  Swedish  camp  as  a 
fugitive  rather  than  as  a powerful  ally. 

Charles  XII.  had  ordered  a large  army 
from  Sweden,  under  General  Lowenhaupt, 
to  reinfore  him.  While  on  his  march  to 
join  Charles,  Lowenhaupt  was  defeated  by 
the  Russians  in  three  battles  with  the  loss 
of  all  his  artillery,  baggage  and  provisions; 
and  he  only  succeeded  in  reaching  the  camp 
of  Charles  with  a small  force.  The  severity 
of  the  winter  of  1708-9  reduced  the  Swe- 
dish army  to  twenty  thousand  men.  At 
one  time  two  thousand  were  frozen  to  death 
before  the  eyes  of  the  hard-hearted  Charles 
XII. 

Notwithstanding  the  misfortunes  and  suf- 
ferings of  his  army,  the  ambitious  King  of 
Sweden  was  still  obstinately  resolved  upon 
the  conquest  of  Russia.  At  length  Charles 
laid  siege  to  the  strong  town  of  Pultowa,  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  Ukraine.  When  the  Czar 
approached,  with  seventy  thousand  men, 
for  the  relief  of  the  garrison,  Charles  hast- 
ened with  the  greater  portion  of  his  army  to 
give  battle  to  Peter,  leaving  the  remainder 
to  press  the  siege  with  vigor.  On  July  8, 
1709,  was  fought  the  great  battle  of  Pul- 
towa, which  ended  forever  the  splendid 


career  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden.  In  this 
battle  Peter  the  Great  and  his  subjects  fully 
proved  that  they  had  profited  by  the  lessons 
of  their  enemies.  The  Swedes  charged  with 
such  impetuosity  that  the  Russian  cavalry 
were  forced  back,  but  the  Russian  infantry 
held  their  ground  until  the  cavalry  had 
rallied  and  again  gone  into  the  fight.  In 
the  meantime  the  Russian  artillery  had 
made  frightful  havoc  in  the  Swedish  ranks. 
Having  left  his  heavy  cannon  in  the  mo- 
rasses, Charles  could  not  contend  success- 
fully against  his  antagonist;  and,  after  a 
terrible  battle  of  two  hours,  the  Swedish 
army  was  hopelessly  annihilated.  Having 
been  wounded  during  the  siege  of  Pultowa, 
Charles  was  carried  about  the  field  in  a 
litter,  which  was  shattered  to  pieces  by  a 
cannon-ball  while  the  battle  was  raging. 
The  Czar’s  hat  was  pierced  by  a musket- 
ball;  and  his  favorite  general,  Menschikoff, 
had  three  horses  shot  under  him.  Eight 
thousand  Swedish  troops  lay  dead  on  the 
sanguinary  field,  and  six  thousand  were 
made  prisoners  by  the  victorious  Russians; 
and  after  retreating  to  the  Dnieper  twelve 
thousand  were  compelled  to  surrender  to  the 
pursuing  Russians,  and  the  once-splendid 
army  of  Charles  XII.  was  totally  destroyed. 
The  Swedish  soldiers  who  were  made  pris- 
oners by  the  Russians  w'ere  dispersed  over 
the  vast  Russian  Empire,  and  not  one  of 
them  ever  returned  to  his  native  land. 
Many  perished  in  the  wilds  of  Siberia. 

The  once-conquering  Charles  XII.  now 
became  a helpless  fugitive ; and,  with  three 
hundred  of  his  guards,  he  fled  to  the  Turk- 
ish town  of  Bender,  having  lost  in  one  day 
all  what  he  had  gained  during  nine  years 
of  war.  The  dethroned  Augustus  now  re- 
entered Poland  and  wrested  the  Polish 
crown  from  Stanislas  Leczinski;  and  Den- 
mark, Poland  and  Russia  renewed  their  al- 
liance against  Sweden.  King  Frederick 
William  I.  of  Prussia  laid  claim  to  certain 
Swedish  possessions  in  Germany,  and  joined 
the  coalition  against  Sweden,  as  did  Eng- 
land also.  Peter  the  Great  invaded  the 
Swedish  provinces  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Baltic,  the  King  of  Denmark  fell  upon 
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Schleswig,  and  the  Prussians  seized  upon 
Swedish  Pomerania. 

The  Swedish  monarch  met  with  an  honor- 
able reception  at  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 
He  lived  at  Bender  in  royal  splendor  as  the 
guest  of  the  Sultan.  He  did  not  entertain 
a single  thought  of  returning  to  his  king- 
dom without  having  first  conquered  Russia. 
Charles  made  use  of  all  the  means  at  his 
command  to  induce  the  Turks  to  make  war 
on  Russia,  and  at  length  he  succeeded.  A 
Turkish  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men 
marched  to  the  Pruth,  where  it  was  met  by 
a Russian  army  under  the  Czar  Peter.  After 
four  days  of  hard  fighting,  in  July,  1711, 
Peter  and  his  whole  army  would  have  been 
killed  or  made  prisoners  had  not  his 
wife  Catharine  corrupted  the  Turks  with 
Russian  gold  and  thus  brought  about  an 
honorable  peace.  Charles  could  not  repress 
his  rage  at  finding  all  his  hopes  for  the  over- 
throw of  his  great  rival  thus  blasted. 

The  obstinate  Charles  XII.  still  deter- 
mined to  remain  in  Turkey,  even  after  the 
Sultan  had  ordered  him  to  leave  the  Otto- 
man dominions;  and  the  Porte  found  it  nec- 
essary to  employ  forcible  means  to  send  him 
away.  Arming  his  immediate  attendants, 
about  three  hundred  in  number,  Charles  de- 
fied a Turkish  army  of  twenty -six  thousand 
men.  After  a fierce  resistance,  in  which 
many  of  his  attendants  were  killed,  and  the 
house  in  which  he  defended  himself  had 
been  set  on  fire,  Charles  was  made  a pris- 
oner. The  Swedish  monarch  remained  a 
captive  in  Turkey  ten  months  longer,  wast- 
ing his  time  in  useless  obstinacy. 

In  the  meantime  the  Swedish  army  under 
General  Steenbock  had  defeated  the  Danes 
and  the  Saxons  at  Gadesbusch,  in  Mecklen- 
burg, and  burned  the  defenseless  town  of 
Altona,  but  were  afterward  compelled  to 
surrender  as  prisoners  of  war  to  the  Czar  of 
Russia.  The  Russian  arms  were  making 
rapid  progress  in  the  Swedish  province  of 
Finland;  and  the  Russian  fleet  gained  a 
great  victory  over  the  Swedish  navy  near 
the  island  of  Oeland,  in  the  Baltic  sea. 

When  Charles  XII.  learned  that  the 
council  which  governed  Sweden  in  his  ab- 
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sence  was  about  to  appoint  his  sister  regent 
of  the  kingdom,  and  make  peace  with  Rus- 
sia and  Denmark,  he  resolved  to  return  to 
Sweden.  The  Swedish  king  left  the  Otto- 
man territories  in  October,  1714;  and,  after 
having  traveled  through  Hungary  and  Ger- 
many he  unexpectedly  arrived  at  Stralsund, 
in  Swedish  Pomerania,  after  a journey  of 
fourteen  days  on  horseback. 

At  length  the  allied  Danish,  Saxon  and 
Prussian  armies  laid  siege  to  Stralsund. 
After  a heroic  defense  on  the  part  of  the 
Swedes  for  over  a year,  Stralsund  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  besieging  enemy,  in  De- 
cember, 1715;  whereupon  the  whole  of  Pom- 
erania and  the  island  of  Rugen  were  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Prussians  Charles  es- 
caped to  Sweden  in  a boat,  and  still  obsti- 
nately refused  to  consent  to  a peace. 

In  1716  Charles  XII.  invaded  Norway  for 
the  purpose  of  humbling  the  King  of  Den- 
mark for  violating  the  Peace  of  Travendal. 
Charles  soon  returned  to  Sweden;  and  his 
attention  was  now  occupied  with  the  bold 
political  schemes  of  his  Prime  Minister, 
Baron  von  Gortz,  who  was  negotiating  with 
Peter  the  Great  for  an  alliance  between  Rus- 
sia and  Sweden,  by  which  these  two  powers 
might  dictate  law  to  Europe,  and  place  the 
Pretender  James  Stuart  on  the  throne  of 
England, 

In  1718,  the  Swedish  monarch  invaded 
Norway  a second  time,  and  laid  siege  to 
the  fortress  of  Frederickshall.  Here  the 
‘‘Alexander  of  the  North”  found  his  death. 
While  reconnoitering  the  works,  during  a 
terrific  fire  from  the  Danish  batteries,  on 
the  night  of  December  11,  1718,  Charles 
XII.  was  killed,  whether  by  the  bullet  of 
an  assassin,  or  by  a grape-shot  from  the 
enemy,  is  a disputed  point  in  history. 

After  greatly  restricting  the  royal  power, 
the  Swedish  Diet  placed  Ulrica  Elea- 
nora,  sister  to  Charles  XII.,  on  the  throne 
of  Sweden;  and  in  1719  Baron  von  Gortz 
was  barbarously  executed.  In  1720  Ulrica 
Eleanora  relinquished  the  royal  dignity  to 
her  husband,  Frederick  of  Hesse  Cassel. 

By  the  Peace  of  Stockholm  with  Poland, 
Prussia,  Denmark  and  England,  in  1720, 
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and  by  the  Peace  of  Nystadt  with  Russia,  in 
1721,  Sweden  surrendered  most  of  her  for- 
eign possessions  in  return  for  an  indemni- 
fication in  money.  The  Baltic  provinces  of 
Ingria,  Esthonia  and  Livonia  were  ceded 
to  Russia;  the  greater  part  of  Pomerania  to 
Prussia;  and  Schleswig  and  Holstein  to 
Denmark.  Sweden  thus  lost  her  rank  as 
the  great  power  of  the  North;  while  Rus- 
sia, under  the  great  Peter,  began  to  control 
the  destinies  of  the  North  and  the  East. 

While  Sweden  was  almost  ruined  by  the 
mad  ambition  of  Charles  XII. , Russia,  under 
the  illustrious  Peter  the  Great,  was  taking 
her  place  as  a leading  European  power. 
The  acquisition  of  the  Swedish  provinces  of 
Ingria,  Esthonia  and  Livonia  by  the  Peace 
of  Nystadt  opened  a new  epoch  for  Russia. 
As  long  as  Moscow  had  remained  the  Rus- 
sian capital  the  views  of  the  Czars  were 
more  Asiatic  than  European,  and  the  cus- 
toms and  manners  of  the  Russians  were 
more  assimilated  to  those  of  Asia  than  to 
those  of  Europe;  but  since  St.  Petersburg, 
which  was  located  nearer  to  the  civilization 
of  the  West,  had  become  the  capital  of  the 
Empire  and  had  risen  into  importance  on 
account  of  the  magnificence  of  its  plan  and 
of  its  buildings,  Russia  had  become  a Euro- 
pean state. 

Peter  the  Great  wrote  to  his  ambassador 
in  Paris:  “Apprenticeships  usually  end  in 
seven  years.  Ours  has  lasted  thrice  as  long; 
but,  thank  God,  it  is  at  length  brought  to 
the  desired  termination.”  The  Czar  had 
good  cause  to  be  proud  of  his  work.  In  the 
first  twenty-one  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century — the  period  which  he  had  spent  in 
learning,  mainly  from  his  enemies,  the  arts 
of  conquering  and  governing — he  had  reor- 
ganized an  army  and  created  a navy,  had 
built  a city  of  palaces  among  the  marshes 
of  the  Neva,  had  improved  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  had  more  than  doubled  the 
foreign  commerce  of  Russia,  had  caused 
manufactures  to  spring  up  in  his  dominions, 
had  built  roads,  dug  canals,  and  introduced 
the  printing  press.  By  his  genius,  his  per- 
sonal energy  and  industry,  he  had  promoted 
the  civilization  of  Russia  and  placed  her  in 
4 — 73.-U.  H. 
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the  front  rank  among  the  powers  of  Europe, 
and  had  become  one  of  the  greatest  of  Euro- 
pean monarchs. 

Peter  the  Great  promoted  learning  and 
refinement  of  a higher  grade  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  re- 
modeled the  government  and  police  upon 
the  plan  of  other  European  states,  thus 
increasing  the  Czar’s  power  and  diminish- 
ing that  of  the  boyars.  One  of  the  inno- 
vations of  Peter  the  Great  which  was  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  important  consequences 
was  the  abolition  of  the  dignity  of  Patri- 
arch, and  the  creation  of  a Holy  Synod  as 
the  chief  ecclesiastical  court  of  Russia,  to 
which  the  Czar  communicated  his  orders. 

While  Peter  the  Great  was  reforming  his 
Empire  he  beheld  with  grief  that  his  only 
son  Alexis,  the  heir  to  the  Russian  throne, 
had  joined  the  old  Russian  party  in  opposi- 
tion to  his  father’s  reforms,  and  that  he 
■ cherished  an  intention  of  restoring  the  old 
system  and  again  making  Moscow  the  Rus- 
sian capital.  The  Czar  vainly  endeavored 
to  bend  his  son’s  stubborn  and  defiant  spirit 
and  to  make  the  prince  a friend  to  European 
civilization.  Alexis  held  fast  to  his  opin- 
ions, and  at  length  disappeared  from  Rus- 
sia. Thereupon  Peter  the  Great,  anxious 
for  the  permanence  of  his  institutions,  or- 
dered the  arrest  of  his  son,  and  caused  him 
to  be  brought  home  a prisoner  and  con- 
demned to  death,  A.  D.  1722.  It  is  dis- 
puted whether  Alexis  was  executed,  or 
whether  he  died  in  prison  before  execution. 

The  Senate  and  Synod  of  Russia  in 
solemn  assembly  conferred  upon  Peter  the 
Great  the  title  of  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias ; 
and  he  richly  merited  the  title  of  Peter  the 
Great , which  was  bestowed  upon  him  by  all 
classes  of  his  subjects,  who  hailed  him  as 
the  Father  of  his  Country.  During  the 
next  few  years  Peter  the  Great  waged  war 
with  Persia,  by  which  he  extended  the  Rus- 
sian frontier  on  the  south-east.  Peter’s 
favorite  Prime  Minister,  Prince  Menschikoff, 
had  risen  to  his  high  station  from  the  hum- 
ble condition  of  a baker-boy.  Peter’s  thirty- 
six  years’  reign  ended  with  his  death,  in 
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PERSIA. 

N THE  reign  of  Hussein,  who 
l>ecame  Shah  of  Persia  in  1694, 
the  Afghan  tribes,  who  had 
long  been  subjeCt  to  Persia, 
broke  out  in  open  rebellion. 
At  the  same  time  the  Uzbeck  Tartars  rav- 
aged the  Persian  province  of  Khorassan, 
and  tribes  of  wild  Kurds  overran  different 
portions  of  the  Persian  kingdom.  Shah 
Hussein  was  wholly  incompetent  for  the 
government  of  the  kingdom  in  such  an 
emergency.  To  add  to  his  perplexities,  the 
astrologers  predicted  the  total  destruction 
of  Ispahan  by  an  earthquake — a prediction 
which  caused  a universal  panic  in  Persia. 
The  Shah  and  his  court  fled  from  the  cap- 
ital; and  the  Mohammedan  priests  assumed* 
the  direction  of  affairs,  prescribing  every 
measure  that  fanaticism  could  suggest  to 
avert  the  threatened  vengeance  of  Heaven. 

In  this  crisis  it  was  announced  that  an 
Afghan  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  men 
under  Mahmoud  Ghiljee  had  invaded  Per- 
sia, A.  D.  1722.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Persian  capital  received  this  announcement 
as  the  signal  of  their  doom,  but  made  no 
adequate  preparations  to  meet  the  Afghan 
invaders.  The  Afghan  army  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men  advanced  rapidly  to  Ispahan. 
The  Persian  army  numbered  fifty  thousand 
men,  who  shone  in  gold  and  silver,  w'hile 
their  pampered  steeds  were  sleek  from  high 
feeding  and  repose.  The  Afghans  were 
mounted  on  lean  but  hardy  horses,  and  the 
only  things  that  glittered  in  their  camp 
were  swords  and  lances. 

The  Afghans  defeated  the  Persians  at 
Gulnabad,  nine  miles  from  Ispahan,  and 
compelled  them  to  flee  in  disorder  into  the 
capital,  which  was  at  once  besieged  by  the 
victorious  Afghans.  The  inhabitants  of  Is- 
pahan endured  indescribable  miseries  during 
the  siege,  being  obliged  to  subsist  on  human 
flesh;  and  the  streets,  the  squares  and  the 
gardens  were  covered  with  putrefying  car- 


| casses.  After  enduring  these  miseries  tor 
| seven  months,  Ispahan  finally  surrendered 
j to  the  besieging  Afghans,  OCtobei  21,  1722. 

The  triumphant  Afghans  deposed  Shah 
Hussein,  and  cast  him  into  prison,  where 
he  was  murdered.  Amazed  at  his  own  suc- 
cess, Mahmoud  Ghiljee  at  first  adopted 
conciliatory  measures;  but  when  he  found 
the  inhabitants  of  Ispahan  recovering  from 
j their  apathy  he  became  gloomy  and  suspic- 
I ious,  and  resolved  upon  the  frantic  enter- 
prise of  exterminating  all  the  male  popula- 
tion of  the  Persian  capital.  He  commenced 
by  massacring  three  thousand  of  Hussein’s 
guards  and  three  hundred  Persian  nobles. 
He  then  proscribed  every  one  who  had  been 
in  the  Shah’s  sendee.  For  more  than  a 
fortnight  the  streets  of  Ispahan  flowed  with 
blood,  and  the  spirit  of  its  inhabitants  was 
so  utterly  broken  that  it  was  a common 
thing  to  see  one  Afghan  leading  three  or 
four  Persians  to  execution. 

But  the  practice  of  these  horrid  massacres 
soon  made  Mahmoud  Ghiljee  a madman. 
He  secluded  himself  in  a dungeon  for  a 
fortnight,  fasting  and  practicing  the  sever- 
est penances,  hoping  thus  to  propitiate 
Heaven.  The  only  effeCt  of  this  was  to  in- 
crease his  madness;  and  at  length  his 
mother  caused  him  to  be  smothered,  in 
order  to  relieve  him  of  his  sufferings 
He  was  succeeded  as  chief  of  the  Afghans 
by  his  cousin  Ashruff. 

For  seven  years  the  Afghans  under  their 
chief,  Ashruff,  ruled  Persia  with  the  most 
horrible  tyranny  and  cruelty,  costing  the 
country  the  blood  of  a million  of  its  popula- 
tion. But  the  fortunes  of  Persia  were  soon 
retrieved,  and  Ashruff  encountered  a rival 
in  every  part  of  the  country  where  he  least 
expeCled  opposition.  Tam  asp  II.,  Shah 
Hussein’s  son  and  successor,  had  assumed 
the  nominal  sovereignty  of  the  Persian 
kingdom,  wTith  the  support  of  Khouli  Khan, 
a chief  who  had  risen  from  the  humble  con- 
dition of  a common  laborer  to  the  leadership 
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of  the  Affshar  tribe  of  Persia,  and  who  de- 
clared his  determination  to  drive  every 
Afghan  from  the  soil  of  Persia,  A.  D.  1730. 

Ashruff,  the  Afghan  chief,  prepared  for 
war,  but  was  defeated  by  Khouli  Khan  in 
three  great  battles.  The  Afghan  invaders 
were  soon  obliged  to  evacuate  Ispahan, 
and  were  overtaken  by  Khouli  Khan  at  the 
ruins  of  Persepolis,  where  they  were  again 
defeated,  whereupon  they  fled  to  Shiraz. 
Their  numbers  still  amounted  to  twenty 
thousand;  but,  as  their  leader  deserted  them 
to  save  himself,  they  dispersed,  and  very 
few  reached  their  homes.  Ashruff  was  over- 
taken in  Seistan,  and  was  slain  by  a Beloo- 
chee,  who  sent  his  head  and  a large  dia- 
mond which  he  wore  to  Shah  Tamasp  II. 
“Thus  was  destroyed  the  grisly  phantom 
which  for  seven  wretched  years  had  brooded 
over  Persia,  converting  her  fairest  provinces 
into  deserts,  her  cities  into  charnel-houses, 
and  glutting  itself  with  the  blood  of  a mil- 
lion of  her  people.’* 

In  1736  Khouli  Khan,  whose  ambition 
was  insatiable,  deposed  Tamasp  II.,  the 
puppet  sovereign  whom  he  had  established 
on  the  Persian  throne,  and  made  himself 
Shah  of  Persia  with  the  title  of  Nadir 
Shah.  He  soon  reconquered  several  prov- 
inces on  the  Caspian  which  Peter  the  Great 
of  Russia  had  wrested  from  Persia,  and 
compelled  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  to  cede 
Armenia  and  Georgia  to  him  after  driving 
the  Turks  from  Persia.  He  reduced  the 
province  of  Khorassan,  took  the  important 
cities  of  Candahar  and  Balkh,  and  subdued 
Afghanistan.  In  1739  he  invaded  Hindoo- 
stan,  and,  by  gaining  a great  vidtory  over 
the  Mogul  army,  became  master  of  the 
Great  Mogul  Empire,  occupying  and  plun- 
dering its  capital,  the  great  city  of  Delhi, 
and  massacring  a hundred  thousand  of  its 
inhabitants.  The  Persian  army  returned 
home  laden  with  a booty  estimated  at  three 
hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars. 

Under  Nadir  Shah  the  proud  days  of 
Persian  splendor  and  glory  appeared  to  be 
restored;  and  the  boundaries  of  the  Modern 
Persian  Empire  were  the  Caucasus  moun- 
tain range,  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Oxus 


river  on  the  north,  the  Indus  river  on  the 
east,  the  Arabian  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf 
on  the  south,  and  the  river  Tigris  on  the 
west. 

But  like  Shah  Abbas  the  Great,  Nadir 
Shah,  in  the  midst  of  his  glory,  was  ren- 
dered miserable  by  domestic  calamities;  as 
he  was,  like  Abbas  the  Great,  a cruel  ty- 
rant to  his  subjects  and  to  his  own  family. 
He  was  rendered  haughty  by  ambition,  and 
made  suspicious  and  cruel  by  avarice.  Sus- 
pedting  his  eldest  son  Reza  to  be  plotting 
against  him,  he  caused  the  prince’s  eyes  to 
be  put  out.  Said  Reza:  “It  is  not  my  eyes 
you  have  put  out;  it  is  those  of  Persia.” 
Says  Sir  John  Malcolm  in  his  History  of 
Persia : “The  prophetic  truth  sank  deep 
into  the  heart  of  Nadir,  who,  becoming  from 
that  moment  a prey  to  remorse  and  gloomy 
anticipations,  never  knew  happiness  nor  de- 
sired that  others  should  feel  it.” 

The  remaining  years  of  his  life  were 
marked  by  a frightful  succession  of  cruel- 
ties. Whole  cities  were  depopulated  by  his 
murders,  and  people  left  their  abodes  and 
sought  safety  in  caverns  and  deserts.  Fi- 
nally his  madness  rose  to  such  a height 
that  he  contemplated  putting  to  death 
almost  every  Persian  in  his  army.  His  bar- 
barities eventually  drove  his  subjedts  to  de- 
spair; and  he  was  assassinated  by  the  cap- 
tain of  his  guard,  his  officers  being  obliged 
to  resort  to  this  step  to  save  their  own  lives, 
A.  D.  1747. 

After  the  assassination  of  Nadir  Shah, 
Persia  relapsed  into  anarchy,  while  the  Af- 
ghans and  the  Uzbecks  reasserted  their  in- 
dependence. More  than  half  a century  of 
revolution  and  civil  war  followed,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  efforts  of  various  competitors 
for  the  Persian  crown.  Kerim  Khan  ruled 
Persia  twenty  years,  from  1759  to  1779,  and 
fought  successfully  against  the  Ottoman 
Turks  and  the  Turkomans.  But  after  his 
death  the  internal  troubles  of  Persia  were 
renewed,  and  the  Russians  took  advantage 
of  this  anarchy  to  seize  Georgia  in  1783. 

In  1795  Aga  Mohammed  Khan  made  him- 
self Shah  of  Persia,  and  became  the  founder 
of  the  Kadjar  dynasty,  which  still  occupies 
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the  Persian  throne.  After  usurping  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Persia,  Aga  Mohammed  Khan 
restored  order  to  the  kingdom  which  had 
been  so  long  distracted  by  civil  war  and 
anarchy,  and  removed  the  capital  of  Persia  1 
from  Ispahan  to  Teheran,  which  still  re- 
mains the  seat  of  government  of  that  fa- 
mous Oriental  monarchy.  He  then  invaded 
Georgia,  captured  and  pillaged  Tiflis,  its 
capital,  and  massacred  its  inhabitants. 

Aga  Mohammed  Khan  was  a man  of  an 
extraordinarily  ferocious  disposition,  and 
treated  his  family  with  great  cruelty.  Al- 
though he  was  a sagacious  and  profound 
dissembler,  he  was  rigorously  just;  and, 
although  he  was  grasping  and  avaricious 
himself,  he  would  not  in  the  least  tolerate 
peculation  in  his  officials.  He  was  particu- 
larly indulgent  to  his  soldiers,  and  they  re- 
paid his  kindness  by  their  fidelity.  In  his 
latter  years  his  temper,  which  had  always 
been  peevish  and  dangerous,  became  fero- 
cious. His  countenance  is  said  to  have  re- 
sembled that  of  a shriveled  old  woman,  and 
to  have  occasionally  assumed  a horrible  ex- 
pression, of  which  he  was  sensible,  and  for 
which  reason  he  could  not  endure  to  be 
looked  at.  Even  his  confidential  domestics 
approached  him  trembling,  and  their  blood 
curdled  at  the  sound  of  his  shrill,  dissonant 
voice,  which  was  usually  only  raised  by 
uttering  a term  of  gross  abuse  or  an  order 
for  punishment. 

Aga  Mohammed  Khan  was  assassinated 
in  1797  by  two  of  his  attendants  whom  he 
had  sentenced  to  death  for  disturbing  him 
with  their  noise.  He  was  succeeded  on 
the  Persian  throne  by  his  nephew  Futeh 
Aei  Shah,  whose  long  reign  of  thirty-eight 
years,  A.  D.  1797-1835,  was  disturbed  by 
several  bloody  wars  with  Russia  which  will 
be  noticed  in  the  history  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Futeh  Ali  Shah’s  grandson  and 
successor,  Shah  Mohammed,  had  an  un- 
eventful reign  of  thirteen  years,  A.  D.  1835- 
1848.  Shah  Mohammed’s  son  and  succes- 
sor, Nasr-ed-Din,  is  the  present  sovereign, 
the  events  of  whose  reign  will  also  be  re- 
lated in  the  chapter  on  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 


FA  EE  OF  THE  MOGUE  EMPIRE  IN  INDIA. 

The  remaining  history  of  the  Great  Mo- 
gul Empire  in  India  after  Aurungzebe’s 
death,  in  1707,  is  but  the  melancholy  record 
of  a series  of  miserable  struggles  among 
Baber’s  descendants  for  the  imperial  sway, 
while  the  Empire  was  constantly  becoming 
less  worth  the  contest.  Aurungzebe’s  death 
was  immediately  followed  by  a bloody  civil 
war  among  his  sons.  Battles  in  which  three 
hundred  thousand  men  were  engaged  were 
fought  near  Agra,  the  capital  of  the  Em- 
pire. Aurungzebe’s  second  son,  Moham- 
med Mauzm,  defeated  his  brothers,  who 
were  slain  in  battle,  and  ascended  the  Mo- 
gul throne  under  the  names  of  Shah  Al- 
lum,  the  “King  of  the  World,’’  and  Ba- 
hadur Shah,  the  “Valiant  King.’* 

Shah  Allum  did  not  inherit  his  illustrious 
father’s  capacity  or  his  good  fortune.  In- 
volved in  a struggle  with  the  Sikhs  of  the 
Punjab,  and  perplexed  by  the  restless  ambi- 
tion of  his  four  sons,  who  appeared  as  com- 
petitors for  the  Mogul  crown  during  his 
life-time,  he  died  of  grief  and  anxiety  in 
1712,  after  a reign  of  five  years,  leaving  be- 
hind him  the  reputation  of  an  accomplished, 
liberal  and  humane  monarch. 

After  Shah  Alluni’s  death  the  usual  civil 
war  arose  among  his  four  sons,  who,  besides 
appealing  to  force  of  arms,  resorted  to  every 
stratagem  that  fraud  and  treachery  could 
suggest  to  base  minds,  in  order  to  circum- 
vent each  other.  Mauz  Odin,  the  eldest  of 
Shah  Allum’s  four  sons,  by  a superior  stroke 
of  perfidy,  succeeded  in  overthrowing  his 
three  brothers  and  putting  them  to  death. 
He  thus  gained  the  Mogul  throne,  and  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Jehander  Shah.  His 
chief  adviser  was  a concubine,  one  of  the 
impure  class  of  public  dancers;  and  he  was 
frequently  seen  near  Delhi,  walking  with 
such  abandoned  females. 

After  reigning  for  a year  and  a half  in 
voluptuous  indolence,  Jehander  Shah  was 
dethroned  by  the  disaffected  omrahs;  where- 
upon his  nephew  Ferokhsir  seized  the 
Mogul  throne,  after  defeating  and  killing 
his  uncle.  But  while  Ferokhsir  was  in- 
vested with  the  external  marks  of  authority, 
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the  omrahs,  who  had  raised  him  to  the 
throne,  reserved  to  themselves  all  the  essen- 
tial powers  of  government.  Finding  him- 
self used  as  a mere  puppet,  Ferokhsir  pro- 
jected the  overthrow  of  his  masters,  and 
slaughtered  without  compunction  every  per- 
son in  his  power  from  whom  he  could  ap- 
prehend any  possible  danger.  According 
to  the  genius  of  Oriental  policy,  Ferokhsir’ s 
plot  for  the  destruction  of  the  omrahs  was 
secret  and  perfidious;  but  the  omrahs  de-‘ 
teCted  the  plot,  counteracted  it  by  their  su- 
perior address,  and  caused  Ferokhsir  to  be 
strangled  after  a reign  of  six  years,  A.  D. 
1718. 

After  the  Mogul  Empire  had  been  kept  in 
an  unsettled  condition  for  several  years  by 
the  intrigues  of  the  omrahs,  Mohammed 
Shah  was  raised  to  the  throne  about  A.  D. 
1720.  By  an  expert  use  of  his  power,  Mo- 
hammed Shah  effected  the  destruction  of 
the  omrahs  who  had  contributed  to  his  ele- 
vation; after  which,  considering  himself  per- 
fectly secure  from  his  enemies,  he  abandoned 
himself  to  a career  of  luxury  and  debauch- 
ery, and  utterly  negleCted  public  affairs. 
The  most  destructive  abuses  and  oppres- 
sions prevailed  throughout  the  Mogul  Em- 
pire. 

Instead  of  offering  a resolute  opposition 
to  the  Mahrattas,  who  were  then  rapidly 
rising  into  power  in  Hindoostan,  Moham- 
med Shah  purchased  peace  of  those  maraud- 
ers by  paying  them  as  a ransom  a fourth 
part  of  his  resources.  With  a weakness 
still  more  fatal,  Mohammed  Shah,  finding  it 
troublesome  to  colleCt  this  fourth  part  of  his 
resources,  permitted  the  ruthless  Mahrattas 
to  colleCt  it  in  their  own  rough  way,  thus 
abandoning  his  subjects  to  the  spoiler. 

The  misgovemment  under  Mohammed 
Shah  brought  the  whole  Mogul  Empire  into 
such  a distraCted  condition  that  a treacher- 
ous omrah  who  hoped  to  aggrandize  himself 
by  the  subjugation  of  his  countrymen  insti- 
gated Nadir  Shah  of  Persia  to  invade  Hin- 
doostan in  1739.  Marching  into  the  country 
with  a powerful  army,  Nadir  Shah  gained 
possession  of  Delhi  through  the  treachery 
of  Mohammed  Shah’s  officers,  who  were  re- 


warded by  the  following  speech  from  Nadir 
Shah,  exhibiting  a strange  medley  of  the 
monarch,  the  ruffian  and  the  fanatic:  “Are 
not  you  both  most  ungrateful  villains  to 
your  king  and  country,  who,  after  possessing 
such  wealth  and  dignities,  call  me  from  my 
own  dominion  to  ruin  them  and  yourselves  ? 
But  I will  scourge  you  with  all  my  wrath, 
which  is  the  vengeance  of  God.” 

A Persian  soldier  seized  a pigeon-seller’s 
basket,  and  the  pigeon-seller  called  out  that 
Nadir  Shah  had  ordered  a general  pillage; 
whereupon  the  streets  of  Delhi  were  soon 
filled  with  an  excited  populace,  who  at- 
tacked the  Persians.  A report  was  circu- 
lated that  Nadir  Shah  was  dead,  and  two 
thousand  Persians  were  slaughtered  before 
night.  Nadir  Shah  himself  was  shot  at. 
This  incident  aroused  his  tiger-like  ferocity, 
aud  caused  him  to  order  a general  massacre 
of  the  populace  of  Delhi.  Before  two 
o’clock  one  hundred  thousand  men,  women 
and  children  of  the  great  capital  of  the  Mo- 
gul Empire  in  India  lay  dead  in  bloody 
heaps.  During  this  atrocious  deed  the 
enraged  Shah  of  Persia  sat  in  the  mosque  at 
Delhi.  None  but  his  slaves  dared  approach 
him,  as  his  countenance  was  dark  and  terri- 
ble. At  length  the  Mogul  Emperor,  Mo- 
hammed Shah,  attended  by  a number  of 
his  chief  omrahs,  ventured  to  come  near  him 
with  downcast  eyes.  The  omrahs  who  pre- 
ceded Mohammed  Shah  bowed  down  their 
foreheads  to  the  ground.  Nadir  Shah  in- 
quired sternly  what  they  wanted.  They 
exclaimed  unanimously:  “Spare  the  city!” 
Mohammed  Shah  did  not  utter  a word,  but 
the  tears  flowed  fast  from  his  eyes.  The 
tyrant  Shah  of  Persia  was  touched  with  pity 
for  once;  and,  sheathing  his  sword,  he  said: 
“For  the  sake  of  the  prince  Mohammed,  I 
forgive.”  The  effedt  of  his  orders  for  the 
cessation  of  the  massacre  was  so  instanta- 
neous that  everything  was  calm  in  the  Mo- 
gul capital  in  the  course  of  a few  minutes. 

But  when  the  massacre  ceased  the  pillage 
only  commenced,  and  the  amount  of  the 
plunder  has  been  estimated  at  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  million  to  three  hundred 
and  fifty  million  dollars  in  our  money.  Dur- 
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in g the  sacking  of  Delhi  the  gates  of  the 
city  were  closed,  and  the  populace  began  to 
suffer  the  horrors  of  famine.  Tucki,  an 
adtor,  was  playing  before  Nadir  Shah,  who 
was  so  delighted  with  the  performance  that 
he  promised  the  adtor  any  reward  that  he 
should  ask.  The  noble  Tucki  fell  on  his 
knees,  and  exclaimed:  44  O King,  command  | 
the  gates  to  be  opened,  that  the  poor  may 
not  perish.”  The  Shah  of  Persia  granted 
the  adtor’s  request,  and  Tucki  was  rewarded 
for  his  benevolence  by  the  blessings  of  his 
fellow-creatures. 

After  extorting  from  the  wretched  Hin- 
doos all  the  money  and  treasures  which 
they  could  furnish,  Nadir  Shah  reinstated 
Mohammed  Shah  in  his  authority  with 
pomp  and  solemnity,  but  took  from  him 
Afghanistan  and  Beloochistan,  and  gave 
him  some  good  advice.  The  Shah  of  Per- 
sia then  retired  from  Delhi,  and  returned  in 
triumph  to  his  own  kingdom;  but  he  was 
attacked  on  his  way  by  the  Afghans,  who 
plundered  his  camp  of  much  of  his  treasure, 
among  which  was  the  valuable  diamond 
called  Koh-e-noor%  4 4 the  Mountain  of  Light.  * ’ 

No  sooner  were  the  Persian  armies  with- 
drawn from  India  than  a general  defection 
of  the  Hindoo  dependents  of  the  Mogul 
Emperor  occurred.  None  were  willing  to 
yield  obedience  to  a sovereign  who  was  no 
longer  able  to  enforce  his  authority.  All 
the  tribes  of  enterprising  warriors  that  had 
sought  refuge  in  the  mountains  during  the 
period  of  Mogul  splendor  now  descended 
into  the  plains,  and  seized  the  finest  prov- 
inces of  the  Empire.  Even  private  adven- 
turers assumed  the  rank  of  sovereigns. 

Nadir  Shah  of  Persia  was  assassinated  by 
his  own  officers  in  1747,  in  the  midst  of  the 
confusion  prevailing  in  India  in  conse- 
quence of  the  dissolution  of  the  Mogul  Em- 
pire; and  this  event  occasioned  a fresh  inva- 
sion of  India  by  the  Afghan  chieftain 
Achmet  Abdallah,  who  had  been  en- 
abled to  raise  an  army  of  fifty  thousand 
men  by  seizing  three  hundred  camels  loaded 
with  treasure.  He  marched  against  Delhi, 
and  his  destroying  hosts  ravaged  India  in 
the  whole  course  of  their  advance. 


Mohammed  Shah  died  in  the  midst  of 
this  Afghan  invasion,  A.  D.  1747,  and  was 
succeeded  on  the  Mogul  throne  by  his  eldest 
son  Ahmed  Shah,  who  was  unable  to  re- 
store the  declining  fortunes  of  the  Mogul 
Empire  against  the  attacks  of  the  Mahrat- 
tas  and  the  Rohillas,  who  were  troublesome 
in  India  itself;  while  the  Afghans  had  es- 
tablished a powerful  monarchy  west  of  the 
Indus,  and  wrested  the  provinces  of  Moul- 
tan  and  Lahore,  in  the  Northwest  of  Hin- 
doostan,  from  the  Mogul  Emperor.  The 
Mahrattas  were  a powerful  tribe  from  the 
Vindhya  mountains  and  the  head  of  the 
Western  Ghauts.  They  had  already  over- 
run the  northern  portion  of  the  Deccan, 
and  now  penetrated  into  the  imperial  prov- 
inces of  Agra  and  Delhi. 

After  Ahmed  Shah  had  reigned  seven 
years  he  was  blinded  and  deposed  by  Gazi, 
an  omrah  of  great  influence,  who  enthroned 
Allumghire,  a descendant  of  Aurungzebe, 
and  who  had  been  for  some  time  confined 
as  a prisoner  of  state.  The  Mogul  domin- 
ions were  now  subjected  to  the  ravages  of 
the  Afghans,  who  marched  an  army  to  the 
very  gates  of  Delhi,  so  that  the  Mogul  cap- 
ital was  again  at  the  mercy  of  an  enemy. 
The  Mogul  Emperor  had  sunk  so  low  that 
he  begged  the  Afghan  chief,  Abdallah,  not 
to  leave  him  to  the  mercy  of  his  own  Vizier, 
the  rebel  Gazi,  who  had  put  out  the  eyes  of 
Ahmed  Shah.  The  Afghan  chief  gladly 
complied  with  the  Mogul  Emperor’s  re- 
quest; and,  after  plundering  the  country  of 
everything  of  value,  he  occupied  Delhi, 
leaving  Allumghire  to  regret  his  folly  and  to 
lament  over  his  exhausted  treasury.  At 
length  Gazi  caused  Allumghire  to  be  assas- 
sinated, A.  D.  1759. 

The  Afghans  laid  Delhi  under  such  op- 
pressive contributions  that  the  inhabitants 
took  up  arms  in  despair.  The  Afghan 
chief  was  so  enraged  at  this  that  he  ordered 
a general  massacre,  which  lasted  a full  week 
without  cessation.  At  the  same  time  many 
of  the  edifices  were  set  on  fire  and  consumed; 
and  thus  the  great  city  of  Delhi,  one  of 
the  two  capitals  of  the  Mogul  Empire — 
which,  in  the  days  of  its  glory,  was  said  to 
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have  been  thirty -four  miles  long,  and  to 
have  contained  two  millions  of  people — 
was  reduced  almost  to  a heap  of  ruins. 

These  repeated  ravages  of  foreign  in- 
vaders utterly  broke  the  power  of  the  Mo- 
gul Emperor.  The  native  Hindoo  chiefs 
usurped  the  governments  of  the  various 
provinces  of  the  Empire;  and  some  of  the 
provinces  were  seized  by  the  English  and 
the  French,  who  now  began  their  struggle 
with  each  other  for  supremacy  in  India. 

But  though  the  Great  Mogul  became  a 
mere  name  it  was  a name  that  was  highly 
venerated  by  the  great  mass  of  the  Hin- 
doos, who  felt  the  advantage  of  having  a 
sovereign  who  could  proteCt  them  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  local  governors  and  give 
them  redress  when  needed.  The  Mogul 
Emperor’s  dominions  gradually  melted 
away  until  only  the  city  of  Delhi  and  its 
vicinity  remained  within  the  Great  Mogul’s 
jurisdiction,  but  while  his  title  remained 
there  were  many  popular  reasons  for  re- 
specting it. 

* Accordingly  grants  of  land  were  sanc- 
tioned by  his  name,  even  in  localities  where 
he  possessed  no  administrative  authority. 
The  Hindoo  nabobs  had  their  firmans , or 
commissions  of  appointment,  under  his  nom- 
inal sanction,  even  though  they  tolerated 
no  interference  on  his  part  in  their  respect- 
ive governments;  and  the  coin  continued  to 
be  struck  in  his  name  long  after  he  was  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  a mere  pensioner 
of  the  English  East  India  Company. 

The  Mahrattas  now  made  an  effort  to 
seize  the  Mogul  Empire  by  one  bold  stroke; 
but  Abdallah,  the  Afghan  chief,  was  still 
in  India,  and  he  took  the  field  against  the 
Mahrattas.  On  January  7,  1761,  was  fought 
the  great  battle  of  Panniput,  near  Delhi, 
in  which  each  army  numbered  about  two 
hundred  thousand  men,  and  in  which  the 
Mahratta  army  was  almost  totally  destroyed 
by  the  victorious  Afghans,  who  then  re- 
turned home. 

The  power  of  the  Mogul  Emperor  was 
now  at  an  end.  Abdallah,  the  Afghan 
chief,  conferred  the  Mogul  sovereignty  on 
Shah  Allum  II.,  who  was  never  really 


master  of  his  own  dominions,  and  who  ex- 
perienced a variety  of  the  most  cruel  dis- 
asters. Finally  the  Mogul  Emperor  became 
involved  in  a quarrel  with  the  English  East 
India  Company,  whose  troops  defeated  his 
army  at  Buxar  in  1764,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  fell  completely  under  the  influence 
of  that  powerful  British  mercantile  corpora- 
tion, thus  putting  an  end  to  the  influence 
of  his  name  in  Hindoostan,  and  rendering 
the  English  East  India  Company  the  pre- 
dominant power  in  India.  In  the  next  half 
century  India  presents  a perplexed  chroni- 
cle of  violent  revolutions,  occasioned  by  the 
various  Hindoo  chiefs  who  successively 
rose  to  more  or  less  power,  and  their  con- 
tests with  the  English  East  India  Company. 

The  account  of  the  last  revolution  that 
occurred  in  the  Mogul  dominions  previous 
to  the  time  that  the  Mogul  sovereigns  be- 
came pensioners  of  the  English  East  India 
Company  is  interesting  as  a picture  of  Ori- 
entalism, and  instructive  as  an  example  of 
the  instability  of  human  grandeur  and  the 
precarious  condition  of  despotic  govern- 
ments. This  revolution  was  inaugurated 
by  Gholam  Khadur,  who  had  been  disin- 
herited by  his  father  and  driven  from  his 
presence  for  vice  and  crime.  Shah  Allum 
II.,  the  Mogul  Emperor,  took  him  under 
his  protection,  treated  him  as  his  own  son, 
and  conferred  upon  him  the  second  title  in 
the  Mogul  dominions — the  title  of  Emir  of 
Emirs . 

Gholam  Khadur  lived  with  Shah  Allum 
II.  at  Delhi,  and  raised  a force  of  about 
eight  thousand  troops  of  his  own  country- 
men, the  Moguls,  assuming  the  command 
of  this  force  himself.  Gholam  Khadur  was 
of  a passionate  temper,  haughty,  cruel,  un- 
grateful and  debauched.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  year  1788  Shah  Allum  II.  had  be- 
come suspicious  that  some  of  the  neighbor- 
ing rajahs  would  make  efforts  to  conquer 
what  remained  of  his  dominions — a suspi- 
cion which  was  confirmed  by  the  approach 
of  a large  army  toward  his  capital  com- 
manded by  a chief  named  Ismail,  and  aided 
by  Scindia,  the  warlike  Mahratta  sovereign. 

Gholam  Khadur  reassured  Shah  Allum 
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II.,  who  was  discouraged  at  the  array  of  his 
formidable  foes.  Gholam  urged  the  Mogul 
Emperor  to  march  out,  give  his  troops  a 
supply  of  money,  and  he  would  lay  his  head 
on  the  enemy’s  being  repulsed.  When  the 
Emperor  replied  that  he  had  no  money 
Gholam  offered  to  advance  an  adequate  sum 
himself,  saying:  “Only  head  the  army. 
The  presence  of  the  monarch  is  half  the 
battle.”  Shah  Allum  II.  appeared  to  con- 
sent to  do  so,  and  requested  Gholam  to 
assemble  the  army,  to  pay  the  arrears  of  the 
troops  and  to  inform  them  of  the  Emperor’s 
purpose  to  lead  them  in  person. 

Gholam  Khadur  was  therefore  greatly 
astonished  when  on  the  following  day  he 
intercepted  a letter  from  Shah  Allum  II.  to 
Scindia,  the  hostile  Mahratta  chief,  desiring 
him  to  make  all  possible  haste  and  destroy 
Gholam,  saying  in  the  letter:  “For  he  urges 
me  to  act  against  my  wishes  and  oppose 
you.”  When  Gholam  thus  discovered  his 
sovereign’s  treachery  he  marched  out  with 
his  troops,  crossed  the  Jumna,  and  en- 
camped on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  oppo- 
site the  fort  of  Delhi,  the  Emperor’s  resi- 
dence. He  then  returned  to  the  Emperor 
his  intercepted  letter,  asking  him  if  such 
conduct  did  not  merit  the  loss  of  his  throne. 
After  a siege  of  several  days,  Gholam  took 
the  fort  by  storm,  entered  the  palace  in 
arms,  appeared  in  the  Emperor’s  chamber, 
insulted  the  old  monarch  in  the  most  bar- 
barous manner,  knocked  him  down,  knelt 
on  his  breast,  dug  out  one  of  his  eyes  writh 
his  knife,  and  ordered  one  of  the  Emperor’s 
servants  to  thrust  out  his  master’s  other  eye. 

Gholam  Khadur  then  pillaged  the  palace, 
proceeded  to  the  Zezana,  the  residence  of 
the  Emperor’s  women,  insulted  the  ladies, 
and  tore  the  jewels  from  their  noses,  ears 
and  limbs.  Having  lived  with  the  Emperor, 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  different 
places  where  his  treasures  were  concealed. 
He  dug  up  the  floor  of  the  Emperor’s  own 
bed-room,  where  he  discovered  two  chests 
containing  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand gold  mohurs  in  specie — a sum  equal  to 
almost  a million  dollars  in  our  money — which 
he  took  with  vast  sums  besides. 


Gholam  Khadur  perpetrated  a nefarious 
trick  of  the  meanest  kind  to  get  at  the  con- 
cealed jewels  of  the  Emperor’s  women.  He 
invited  the  Emperor’s  ladies  and  daughters 
to  come  and  pay  their  respects  to  him,  prom- 
ising to  free  such  as  could  best  please  him 
by  their  dress  and  appearance.  The  inno- 
cent, unthinking  women  brought  out  their 
jewels  and  adorned  themselves  in  their  most 
elegant  attire  to  please  Gholam.  He  or- 
dered them  to  be  conveyed  into  a hall,  where 
he  had  prepared  ordinary  dresses  for  them. 
He  compelled  them  to  put  on  these  dresses, 
by  the  aid  of  eunuchs;  after  which  he  took 
possession  of  their  elegant  dresses  and 
jewels,  and  sent  the  women  home  to  lament 
their  own  credulous  vanity  and  to  curse  his 
treachery.  Gholam  insulted  the  Emperor’s 
daughters  by  making  them  dance  and  sing, 
and  brought  the  most  beautiful  of  these  prin- 
cesses, Mobaruck  ul  Mulk,  into  his  presence; 
but  she  stabbed  herself  rather  than  submit 
her  person  to  him. 

Soon  afterward  Scindia,  the  Mahratta 
chief,  came  to  the  aid  of  Shah  Allum  II. 
ostensibly;  tut  his  real  design  was  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  remnant  of  the  once- 
mighty  Mogul  dominion.  Gholam  Khadur 
fled,  and  took  refuge  in  the  fort  of  Agra, 
the  other  Mogul  capital,  a distance  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  south  from  Delhi. 
He  was  besieged  there  by  Scindia’s  troops. 
Conscious  that  he  would  be  taken  prisoner 
if  he  remained  there,  he  took  advantage  of 
a dark  night  by  stuffing  his  saddle  with  a 
large  stock  of  precious  stones  and  fleeing 
with  a few  followers  toward  Persia.  Unfor- 
tunately for  him  he  fell  from  his  horse  the 
second  night  of  his  flight,  and  was  taken 
prisoner  by  a party  of  cavalry  which  had 
been  sent  in  pursuit  of  him.  He  was 
brought  into  the  presence  of  Scindia,  who 
exposed  him  for  some  time  in  irons  and  then 
in  a cage,  after  which  he  ordered  his  cap- 
tive’s ears,  nose,  hands  and  feet  to  be  cut 
off,  and  his  eyes  to  be  taken  out,  allowing 
him  to  die  in  that  condition. 

The  victorious  Scindia  seized  on  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Mogul  Empire  which  he  had  pro- 
fessedly come  to  protect,  and  only  left  to 
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Shah  Allum  II.,  the  nominal  Mogul  Em- 
peror, the  city  of  Delhi  and  its  immediate 
vicinity,  where,  in  his  blindness,  he  re- 
mained an  empty  shadow  of  royalty. 

In  1803  the  English  under  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  afterward  Duke  of  Wellington, 
after  defeating  the  Mahrattas  in  the  battle 
of  AssayC,  placed  the  immediate  sover- 
eignty of  Delhi  dnd  Agra  under  the  Eng- 
lish East  India  Company,  which  pensioned 
off  the  last  descendant  of  the  mighty  royal 
race  of  Baber.  Thus  ended  the  Great  Mogul 
Empire  in  India;  though  the  title  of  King  of 
Delhi  continued  for  more  than  a century  to 
be  given  to  the  lineal  descendant  of  the 
Grand  Mogul  dynasty,  who  still  resided  at 
Delhi  as  a pensioner  of  the  English  East 
India  Company. 

CHINA. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  long  reign  of  the 
Chinese  Emperor  Kang-hi  extended  into  the 
eighteenth  century.  Kang-hi  was  unhappy 
in  his  domestic  relations,  on  account  of  the 
conduCt  of  his  two  sons,  who  rebelled 
against  their  father,  and  were  successively 
banished  from  China.  In  1720  Kang-hi  re- 
ceived the  congratulations  of  his  whole  Em- 
pire upon  the  signal  victory  over  the  Eleuts, 
or  Thibetans,  who  had  ravaged  China  for 
several  years — a victory  which  made  Thibet 
a dependency  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  In 
November  of  the  same  year  the  Czar  of 
Russia  visited  Pekin  with  a splendid  retinue 
in  European  costume,  and  was  received  at 
the  Chinese  court  with  all  due  respeCt,  but 
failed  to  secure  the  adoption  of  measures  for 
the  establishment  of  a free  intercourse  be- 
tween the  Chinese  and  Russian  Empires, 
which  had  been  the  obje<5t  of  his  visit. 

Kang-hi  died  December  20,  1722,  in  the 
sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  after  a reign  of 
sixty  years;  having  just  before  his  death  de- 
clared his  fourth  son  Yung-ching  his  suc- 
cessor. Yung-ching  did  not  pursue  his 
illustrious  father’s  enlightened  policy.  The 
haughty  conduct  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
in  China  aroused  the  new  Emperor’s  suspi- 
cions; and  he  broke  up  their  schools,  im- 
posed many  restrictions  upon  them,  and 
finally  banished  them  from  China,  retaining 


at  court  only  a few  with  whose  services  he 
could  not  dispense.  The  native  Christians 
were  then  persecuted,  not  excepting  those 
of  the  imperial  family.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  intriguing  spirit  of  the 
Jesuits  had  given  Yung-ching  some  rea- 
sonable grounds  for  alarm,  and  that  their 
extravagant  assertions  of  papal  supremacy 
might  have  infused  suspicion  of  their  de- 
signing to  render  the  Emperor  of  China  de- 
pendent upon  the  Pope  of  Rome. 

In  other  respeCts  Yung-ching  was  a good 
sovereign,  assiduous  and  indefatigable  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties,  steady  and  reso- 
lute in  his  disposition,  endowed  with  a de- 
gree of  eloquence  and  address,  and  atten- 
tive in  answering  the  petitions  which  were 
addressed  to  him.  He  governed  entirely 
himself,  and  no  monarch  was  ever  more  ab- 
solute in  his  rule  or  more  dreaded  by  his 
subjects.  By  this  unlimited  authority  he 
was  enabled  to  enforce  a great  many  excel- 
lent laws  and  regulations,  in  the  framing  of 
which  he  had  spent  entire  days  and  nights 
with  the  most  unrelenting  industry  and  per- 
severance. The  most  certain  method  of 
gaining  his  favor  was  by  presenting  him 
with  some  scheme  tending  to  the  public 
welfare  or  to  the  relief  of  his  subjects  in 
times  of  famine  and  pestilence — in  the  exe- 
cution of  which  he  spared  no  pains,  if  the 
measure  seemed  practicable.  He  preserved 
peace  during  his  reign,  and  by  his  prudent 
precautions  he  averted  the  horrors  of  those 
famines  and  pestilences  that  periodically  de- 
vastated China. 

The  city  of  Pekin  was  almost  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake,  November  13,  1731 — the 
severest  earthquake  that  had  ever  been  felt 
in  China,  and  in  which  four  hundred  thou- 
sand persons  are  said  to  have  perished.  The 
first  shocks  were  so  sudden  and  so  violent 
that  a hundred  thousand  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Chinese  capital  were  buried  in  the 
ruins  of  their  houses.  Three  hundred 
thousand  people  perished  in  the  surrounding 
country,  and  entire  villages  were  laid  pros- 
trate. The  Emperor  Y ung-ching  was  deeply 
affecfted  by  the  great  calamity,  and  ordered 
an  account  to  be  taken  of  the  families  that 
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had  suffered  by  it,  with  an  estimate  of  the 
damage  it  had  occasioned,  while  he  himself 
advanced  considerable  sums  for  the  relief 
of  his  suffering  subjects. 

Yung-ching  died  in  1736,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded on  the  Chinese  throne  by  his  illegit- 
imate son  Kien-lung,  who,  upon  his  ac- 
cession, made  a vow  that  if,  like  his  grand- 
father Kang-hi,  he  were  permitted  to  reign 
sixty  years  he  would  then  abdicate  his 
throne.  In  the  estimation  of  Europe,  Kien- 
lung  was  the  greatest  of  the  sovereigns  of 
the  half-civilized  nations  during  the  last  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Kien-lung’ s long  reign  was  spent  almost 
entirely  in  wars  with  the  barbarous  nations 
on  the  entire  western  frontier  of  China. 
These  wars  were  mainly  a series  of  ruthless 
massacres.  The  Chinese  conquered  the 
greater  part  of  Central  Asia.  The  Emperor 
Kien-lung  always  thought  that  he  had  a just 
cause  when  he  massacred  whole  tribes. 
After  the  defeat  and  massacre  of  the  Kal- 
muck Tartars,  he  eredled  a stone  tablet  at 
Elee  with  the  following  inscription:  “The 
tree  which  Heaven  plants,  though  man  may 
fell  it,  can  not  be  uprooted.  The  tree  which 
Heaven  fells,  though  man  may  replant  it, 
will  never  grow.” 

To  his  own  subjects  Kien-lung  was  on 
the  whole  a just  and  good  sovereign;  but  he 
inherited  his  father’s  dislike  of  the  Chris- 
tians, and  for  a time  he  cruelly  persecuted 
them,  accusing  them  of  treasonable  designs 
without  the  least  shadow  of  reason.  The 
relentless  fury  which  he  thus  displayed  was 
eagerly  seconded  by  the  mandarins,  who 
had  been  jealous  of  the  superior  intelligence 
of  the  Jesuit  missionaries. 

Kien-lung’ s fame  extended  to  Europe; 
and  missions  from  England,  Holland  and 
Russia  were  sent  to  his  court.  It  was  in 
1793  that  the  famous  British  embassy  under 
Lord  Macartney  arrived  in  China  with  the 
design  of  establishing  commercial  inter- 
course between  Great  Britain  and  China. 
It  was  in  1795  that  the  Dutch  embassy  under 
Titsing  appeared  in  China.  These  embassies 
were  not  productive  of  the  good  results  ex- 
pected therefrom.  The  Chinese  believed 


themselves  the  only  enlightened  nation  in 
the  world,  and  claimed  homage  from  all 
others  as  barbarians.  The  Emperor  Kien- 
lung  himself  seems  to  have  been  free  from 
these  prejudices;  but  all  his  officers  of  state 
were  opposed  to  an  increase  of  foreign  inter- 
course, which  they  feared  would  be  fatal  to 
their  privileges.  Kien-lung  therefore  pur- 
sued the  narrow-minded,  illiberal  policy  of 
his  predecessors,  and  sternly  refused  to  per- 
mit the  European  powers  to  open  commercial 
relations  with  China,  making  a single  ex- 
ception in  favor  of  Russia,  which  country 
carried  on  a considerable  commerce  with  the 
northern  provinces  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 

Kien-lung’ s expressed  desire  to  live  to 
reign  sixty  years  was  granted;  and,  in 
accordance  with  the  vow  which  he  had  made 
at  the  time  of  his  accession,  in  1736,  he 
abdicated  the  Chinese  throne  in  1796,  ap- 
pointing his  fifth  son  Kia-king  his  successor. 
Kien-lung  died  February  n,  1799.  *Kia- 
king’s  twenty-four  years*  reign,  A.  D.  1796- 
1820,  will  be  considered  in  the  history  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

EMPIRES  IN  FARTHER  INDIA. 

Farther  India,  or  India  beyond  the  Gan- 
ges, has  been  the  seat  of  several  empires. 
Of  these  Siam  is  very  ancient,  but  Anam 
and  Burmah  only  rose  to  importance  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  Pegu  was  an  ancient 
kingdom  of  Farther  India,  which  was  con- 
quered about  1755  by  Alompra,  the  victo- 
rious founder  of  the  Empire  of  Burmah, 
who  established  the  complete  independence 
of  Burmah,  subdued  the  small  neighboring 
kingdoms,  invaded  Siam,  and,  after  a series 
of  victories,  besieged  the  Siamese  capital. 
Only  Alompra’s  sudden  illness  and  death  in 
1760  prevented  his  entire  subjugation  of 
Siam.  The  Burmese  army  at  once  evacu- 
ated Siam. 

In  1767  a Chinese  army  invaded  Burmah 
and  approached  its  capital,  but  was  routed 
with  great  slaughter  in  a pitched  battle. 
The  Chinese  failed  in  another  invasion  of 
Burmah  some  years  afterward.  Several  sub- 
sequent wars  between  Siam  and  Burmah  re- 
sulted in  the  extension  of  Burmese  territory. 
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HE  death  of  the  Princess  Sophia 
of  Hanover  made  her  son,  the 
Elector  George  Louis  of  Han- 
over, the  heir  to  the  throne  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  by 
the  terms  of  the  ACt  of  Settlement  passed  by 
the  English  Parliament  in  1701  and  accepted 
by  Scotland  upon  its  constitutional,  or  Par- 
liamentary Union  with  England  in  1707. 
Upon  Queen  Anne’s  death,  August  1,  1714, 
this  German  prince  was  instantly  proclaimed 
King  of  Great  Britain  by  the  queen’s  coun- 
selors, with  the  title  of  George  I.;  thus  be- 
ginning the  reign  of  the  present  House  of 
Brunswick,  of  which  the  present  illustrious 
queen  is  the  sixth  on  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

It  was  believed  that  the  Jacobites  would 
endeavor  to  offer  a forcible  opposition  to  the 
accession  of  George  I. ; but  they  were  taken 
by  surprise  by  Queen  Anne’s  death,  and 
were  therefore  unprepared  to  make  any  re- 
sistance. 

George  I.  made  no  haste  to  take  posses- 
sion of  his  new  kingdom,  and  did  not  arrive 
in  England  until  six  weeks  after  Queen 
Anne’s  death,  when  he  and  his  eldest  son 
landed  at  Greenwich.  He  was  well  received 
by  his  new  subjects,  but  he  utterly  lacked 
the  qualities  essential  to  arouse  the  loyalty 
of  the  English  people.  Being  a thorough 
German,  he  could  not  speak  a word  of  Eng- 
lish, and  was  obliged  to  learn  by  rote  a few 
English  words  in  which  to  reply  to  the  ad- 
dresses of  his  new  subjects.  He  was  fifty- 
four  years  of  age  when  he  ascended  the 
British  throne,  and  was  small  of  stature, 
awkward  in  manner  and  insignificant  in  ap- 
pearance. His  private  life  was  scandalous; 
and  when  he  came  to  England  he  left  his 
wife,  Sophia  of  Zell,  behind  him  in  Ger- 
many, a prisoner  in  one  of  his  castles  in  his 
Electorate  of  Hanover.  He  was  honest  and 
well  intentioned  in  his  treatment  of  his  new 
subjedts,  but  could  never  learn  to  be  an 
Englishman.  He  preferred  his  native  Han- 


j over  as  a residence  and  visited  that  country 
j yearly,  thus  causing  constant  annoyance 
! and  embarrassment  to  his  Ministers  in  Eng- 
j land.  The  English  nation  cordially  dis- 
j liked  him,  and  tolerated  him  only  because 
! he  was.  a constitutional  monarch  and  the 
only  Protestant  heir  to  the  British  crown, 
and  because  he  did  not  interfere  with  their 
liberties. 

George  I.  began  his  reign  as  King  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  by  excluding  the 
Tories  from  the  government  and  forming  a 
new  Ministry  consisting  almost  exclusively 
of  Whigs,  who  were  his  natural  supporters. 
He  took  no  part  in  the  government  of  his 
new  kingdom,  leaving  the  affairs  of  state 
entirely  to  his  Ministers. 

Queen  Anne’s  Tory  Ministers  had  dis- 
gusted the  English  nation  by  their  plots  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  to  the  British 
throne,  and  had  thus  made  their  party  odious 
to  the  great  majority  of  Englishmen.  The 
restoration  of  the  Stuarts  would  have  been 
simply  the  undoing  of  the  work  of  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688,  the  repudiation  of  the  national 
debt  and  the  reestablishment  of  Roman 
Catholicism  by  force. 

The  Whigs  were  pledged  to  sustain  the 
results  of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  could 
not  be  suspeCted  of  disloyalty  to  the  system 
which  they  had  established,  whatever  their 
faults  as  a party  were.  The  confidence  of 
the  English  nation  in  the  Whig  party  was 
not  misplaced;  as  the  plots  of  the  Tory 
leaders,  the  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  had  left  the  Whigs  the  sole  repre- 
sentatives of  the  principles  of  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688,  and  of  constitutional  liberty 
and  religious  freedom. 

So  overwhelmingly  Whig  was  the  first 
House  of  Commons  summoned  by  George 
I.  soon  after  his  accession  that  it  had  less 
than  fifty  Tory  members,  and  the  Jacobite 
sympathies  of  these  were  so  well  understood 
that  they  had  no  influence  in  the  govern- 
ment. In  the  new  Whig  Ministry,  Lord 
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Townshend  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
State;  and  his  brother-in-law,  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  became  successively  Paymaster  of 
the  Forces,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 

One  of  the  first  adls  of  the  new  Whig  Par- 
liament was  to  impeach  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
the  Earl  of  Oxford  and  the  Duke  of  Ormond 
for  misconduct  in  the  negotiations  which 
resulted  in  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  and  for 
intriguing  with  the  Pretender  James  Stuart. 
At  the  beginning  of  these  proceedings  Lord 
Bolingbroke  fled  to  France,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Duke  of  Ormond.  The  Earl 
of  Oxford  remained  at  home  to  face  his 
Whig  enemies,  and  was  sent  a prisoner  of 
state  to  the  Tower,  but  was  acquitted  and 
released  two  years  afterward.  Parliament 
passed  Adis  of  Attainder  against  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke and  the  Duke  of  Ormond. 

These  proceedings  of  the  Whig  Parlia- 
ment exasperated  the  Tory  party,  thus 
causing  riots  in  various  parts  of  England. 
These  disturbances  became  so  numerous  and 
so  serious  that  Parliament  passed  the  Riot 
All , making  it  a felony  for  members  of  an 
unlawful  assembly  to  refuse  to  disperse 
when  commanded  by  a magistrate  to  do  so. 

The  Pretender  James  Stuart  was  then  re- 
siding in  France,  and  the  Tory  disaffedtion 
and  disturbances  in  England  encouraged 
him  to  hope  that  he  could  succeed  in  an 
effort  to  recover  his  ill-fated  father’s  throne. 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  who  fully  understood 
English  public  sentiment,  urged  the  Pre- 
tender not  to  make  the  attempt,  assuring 
him  that  it  would  certainly  end  in  failure; 
but  young  James  Stuart  was  as  insensible 
to  reason  as  his  father  had  been,  and  ordered 
the  Earl  of  Mar,  the  Jacobite  leader  in  Scot- 
land, to  raise  the  standard  of  the  Stuarts  in 
that  country.  The  Earl  of  Mar  obeyed  the 
Pretender’s  order  by  raising  the  standard  of 
the  young  Stuart  in  the  Highlands,  Septem- 
ber 6,  1715.  The  Earl  of  Mar  believed  that 
his  revolt  in  Scotland  would  be  followed  by 
a Jacobite  rising  in  the  West  of  England, 
but  he  soon  discovered  his  mistake.  He 
was  joined  by  a few  Englishmen  from  the 
northern  counties;  but  the  vigorous  meas- 


ures of  the  government  deprived  him  of 
material  aid  from  England,  where  the  lead- 
ing Jacobites  were  arrested,  thus  depriving 
their  party  of  its  leaders. 

The  Earl  of  Mar  was  incompetent  and 
cowardly.  He  advanced  southward  into  the 
Lowlands,  and  was  joined  at  Perth  by  six 
thousand  Highlanders.  On  the  royal  side 
the  Duke  of  Argyle  summoned  his  clans- 
men, the  numerous  and  powerful  Campbells, 
to  take  up  arms  for  King  George  I.  The 
hostile  forces  encountered  each  other  at 
Sheriff-Muir,  near  Dumblain,  November  6, 
1715.  The  troops  of  the  Earl  of  Mar  were 
successful  at  the  first  onset;  and  General 
Whetham,  the  commander  of  a division  in 
the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  fled  in  full 
gallop  to  Stirling,  exclaiming  that  the  king’s 
Scotch  army  had  been  utterly  beaten.  How- 
ever, in  the  meantime,  the  Duke  of  Argyle’s 
own  division  had  defeated  the  body  of  the 
Earl  of  Mar’s  troops  confronting  them,  but 
upon  returning  to  the  field  met  the  victo- 
rious insurgents.  As  neither  party  seemed 
inclined  to  renew  the  struggle,  they  stood 
looking  at  each  other  for  several  hours,  after 
which  they  withdrew  in  different  directions, 
each  claiming  the  victory.  One  of  the  Ja- 
cobite songs  alluding  to  this  drawn  battle 
began  thus: 

“There’s  some  say  that  we  won, 

Some  say  that  they  won, 

Some  say  that  none  won 
At  a’,  man. 

“But  one  thing  I’m  sure, 

That  at  Sheriff-Muir 
A battle  there  was, 

Which  I saw,  man. 

“And  we  ran,  and  they  ran, 

And  they  ran,  and  we  ran, 

And  we  ran,  and  they  ran, 

Awa’,  man.” 

Though  the  fight  at  Sheriff-Muir  was  a 
drawn  battle,  the  Duke  of  Argyle  had  all 
the  fruits  of  a victory,  as  the  effeCt  of  the 
conflict  was  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
Jacobite  rebels  and  thus  practically  to  give 
the  triumph  to  the  royal  side.  The  Pre- 
tender arrived  in  Scotland,  December  22, 
1715,  attended  by  only  six  gentlemen. 
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Expecting  the  whole  Scotch  nation  to  rise 
in  his  cause,  he  fixed  January  16,  1716,  as 
the  day  for  his  coronation  at  Scone,  where 
his  ancestors  for  centuries  had  been  crowned 
Kings  of  Scotland;  but  before  the  arrival 
of  the  appointed  day  he  was  so  closely  pur- 
sued by  the  Duke  of  Argyle  that  he  was 
glad  to  relinquish  his  enterprise  and  return 
to  France,  taking  the  Earl  of  Mar  with  him, 
and  leaving  the  rest  of  his  partisans  to  their 
fate. 

On  the  very  day  of  the  battle  of  SherifF- 
Muir,  November  6,  1715,  the  Jacobite  rebels 
in  the  North  of  England  under  the  Earl  of 
Derwentwater  and  Mr.  Forster,  aided  by 
Lords  Kenmuir  and  Nithisdale  and  other 
Scotch  gentlemen,  were  defeated  at  Preston 
by  the  royal  troops  and  forced  to  surrender, 
thus  practically  ending  the  Jacobite  revolt 
of  1715.  The  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  Lords 
Kenmuir  and  Nithisdale,  and  the  other 
prisoners,  were  treated  with  great  cruelty. 
The  leaders  were  sent  to  London  and  led 
through  the  streets  to  the  various  prisons, 
pinioned  like  common  malefactors.  The 
Earl  of  Derwentwater  and  Lords  Kenmuir 
and  Nithisdale  were  condemned  to  be  be- 
headed, and  the  former  two  were  executed 
in  that  manner,  but  Lord  Nithisdale  effected 
his  escape  from  prison  and  from  the  country 
in  disguise  and  in  a very  romantic  manner 
through  the  aid  of  his  devoted  wife.  About 
thirty  other  Jacobite  rebels  were  hung,  and 
more  than  one  thousand  were  exiled  to 
America. 

In  1716  Lord  Townshend  and  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  retired  from  the  Ministry,  which 
then  passed  entirely  under  the  control  of 
Lord  Stanhope.  The  House  of  Commons 
had  now  become  the  ruling  power  in  Great 
Britain;  and,  in  order  to  establish  a proper 
basis  for  its  influence,  Parliament  passed  the 
Septennial  AEl  in  1716,  making  seven  years 
the  longest  period  for  which  a British  Par- 
liament could  sit. 

As  we  have  seen,  Louis  XV.  was  a child 
of  five  years  when  he  became  King  of 
France  upon  the  death  of.  his  great-grand- 
father, Louis  XIV.,  September  i,  1715. 
The  profligate  Philip,  Duke  of  Orleans,  at 


once  violated  the  will  of  Louis  XIV.  by 
setting  aside  the  Council  of  Regency  and 
usurping  all  the  powers  of  government,  thus 
making  himself  sole  regent.  Though  pos- 
sessing some  good  qualities,  he  was  on  the 
whole  a bold,  bad  man;  and  his  regency 
was  one  of  the  most  corrupt  periods  in  the 
history  of  France.  Like  his  former  pre- 
ceptor, the  AbbC  Dubois,  whom  he  now  made 
his  Prime  Minister,  he  was  a man  of  intellect 
and  talent,  but  of  most  profligate  morals, 
despising  religion  and  virtue,  outraging 
decency  and  morality  by  his  dissolute  and 
voluptuous  life,  and  squandering  the  reve- 
nues of  the  state. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  and  the  Abbe  Dubois 
adopted  arbitrary  measures  to  improve 
the  financial  condition  of  France,  but  these 
measures  failed  to  produce  the  desired 
effeCt.  The  profligate  AbbC  Dubois  was 
in  the  pay  of  England,  and  induced  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  to  reverse  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  Louis  XIV.  by  discoiintenancing  the 
Pretender  and  cultivating  the  friendship  of 
England  as  an  offset  to  the  ambition  of 
Spain  under  her  Bourbon  king.  The  Whig 
Ministry  of  England  was  pledged  to  a peace 
policy  in  its  relations  with  foreign  powers, 
and  sought  to  carry  out  its  pledges  by  a 
faithful  observance  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 

In  1714  Sultan  Achmet  III.  of  Turkey, 
the  successor  of  Mustapha  II.,  who  had 
been  deposed  by  a revolt  of  the  Janizaries 
in  1703,  began  a war  against  the  Republic 
of  Venice  for  the  purpose  of  regaining  pos- 
session of  the  Morea.  In  1716  Austria 
joined  Venice  in  the  war;  and  the  Austrian 
army,  under  the  great  Prince  Eugene,  de- 
feated the  immense  hosts  of  the  Turks  at 
Peterwardein  in  1716,  and  at  Belgrade  in 
1717.  By  the  Peace  of  Passarovitz,  in  1718, 
the  Porte  surrendered  Belgrade  and  Temes- 
var  to  Austria;  but  Venice  ceded  the  Morea 
to  the  Sultan. 

Notwithstanding  the  pacific  disposition 
of  the  governments  of  France  and  England, 
the  peace  of  Europe  was  disturbed  in  1717 
by  the  mad  ambition  of  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden  and  by  the  intrigues  of  Cardinal 
Alberoni,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Philip  V. 
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of  Spain,  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
Spanish  Bourbon  dynasty. 

Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  coveted  the 
duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  in  the 
North  of  Germany,  which  King  George  I., 
as  EleCtor  of  Hanover,  had  purchased  from 
Denmark  and  annexed  to  his  Electorate. 
The  Swedish  king  designed  to  revenge  him- 
self for  the  loss  of  the  two  duchies  by  invad- 
ing Scotland  in  the  interest  of  the  Pretender 
and  in  connection  with  a Jacobite  rising  in 
that  country.  The  conspiracy  was  promptly 
detected  and  frustrated;  and  the  projected 
Swedish  invasion  was  prevented  by  the 
death  of  Charles  XII.  in  the  siege  of  Fred- 
erickshall,  in  Norway,  December  n,  1718. 

The  intriguing  efforts  of  the  able  but  un- 
principled Cardinal  Alberoni,  the  Prime- 
Minister  of  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  for  placing 
the  Pretender  on  the  throne  of  England,  for 
obtaining  the  regency  and  succession  to  the 
throne  of  France  for  the  King  of  Spain,  and 
for  wresting  Sicily  from  the  House  of  Haps- 
burg,  to  which  that  island  had  been  assigned 
by  the  Treaty  of  Rastadt,  produced,  in  1717, 
a Triple  Alliance  of  England,  France  and 
Holland  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  Spain 
to  observe  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht.  This  coalition  became  the  Quad- 
ruple Alliance  by  being  joined  by  the  Em- 
peror Charles  VI.  of  Germany  in  1718. 

War  between  France  and  Spain  was 
hastened  by  the  discovery  of  a plot  in  France 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Marquis  of 
Cellemare,  the  Cardinal  de  Polignac,  the 
Duchess  of  Maine  and  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador at  Paris ; the  objeCt  of  the  conspiracy 
being  the  seizure  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
and  the  elevation  of  Philip  V.  of  Spain  to 
the  regency  of  France.  The  papers  of  the 
conspirators  were  artfully  stolen  from  a 
young  Spanish  abbot,  who  was  secretary  to 
the  Spanish  embassy  at  Paris,  thus  disclos- 
ing the  entire  plot.  The  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor and  his  secretary  were  seized,  their 
French  accomplices  were  sent  to  the  Bastile, 
and  many  of  them  were  executed. 

France  declared  war  against  Spain,  Janu- 
ary 10,  1719;  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Quadruple  Alliance  also  proclaimed  war 


against  Spain.  A British  squadron  under 
Admiral  Byng  defeated  and  destroyed  the 
Spanish  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  taking 
twenty-three  ships.  A German  imperial 
force  defeated  the  Spanish  troops  in  Sicily 
and  drove  them  from  that  island  in  1720.  A 
French  force  under  the  Duke  of  Berwick  in- 
vaded the  North  of  Spain,  took  several  for- 
tresses, destroyed  some  magazines,  and 
burned  sixteen  newly-built  ships  of  war; 
while  the  British  fleet  carried  destruction 
into  the  Spanish  port  of  Vigo.  The  Duke 
of  Ormond  failed  in  his  attempt  to  land  a 
Spanish  army  in  Great  Britain  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  Pretender.  The  successes  of  the 
allies  alarmed  the  weak  and  imbecile  Philip 
V.  of  Spain,  who  accepted  the  terms  of  \he 
Quadruple  Alliance  by  dismissing  and  ban- 
ishing the  ambitious  and  intriguing  Cardi  • 
nal  Alberoni  as  the  price  of  peace,  Febru- 
ary, 1720. 

The  Duchy  of  Savoy  became  the  Kingdom 
of  Sardinia  by  a treaty  in  1720,  in  which 
the  Emperor  Charles  VI.,  as  head  of  the 
Austrian  House  of  Hapsburg,  recognized 
Duke  Victor  Amadeus  II.  of  Savoy  as  King 
of  Sardinia,  ceding  to  him  the  island  of 
Sardinia  in  exchange  for  Sicily. 

The  queen  of  King  Philip  V.  of  Spain, 
Elizabeth  of  Parma,  was  conciliated  by  the 
betrothal  of  her  daughter,  then  only  three 
years  old,  to  King  Eouis  XV.  of  France. 
As  she  was  the  second  wife  of  Philip  V., 
her  controlling  motive  was  her  desire  to 
make  some  royal  provision  for  her  own  sons. 
She  was  descended  from  the  almost  extindl 
family  of  the  Medici;  and  the  imperial  fiefs 
of  Tuscany,  Parma  and  Piacenza  were 
promised  to  her  son  Don  Carlos,  who  mar- 
ried one  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
while  his  half-brother,  the  heir  to  the  Span- 
ish throne,  espoused  the  other.  The  tran- 
sient cordiality  between  France  and  Spain 
greatly  increased  the  influence  of  the  Jes- 
uits in  France.  Philip  V.  was  as  bigoted 
as  his  predecessors,  the  Hapsburg  Philips 
who  had  occupied  the  throne  of  Spain;  and 
during  his  reign  two  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  persons  were  burned  at 
the  stake  for  their  religious  convictions. 
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Louis  XIV.  had  left  France  burdened 
with  a debt  exceeding  the  sum  of  four  hun- 
dred million  dollars  of  our  money,  the  an- 
nual interest  upon  which  amounted  to  al- 
most nine  times  the  surplus  revenues  of  the 
kingdom,  thus  being  a terrible  drain  upon 
the  resources  of  the  nation.  Various  ex- 
pedients of  relief  were  proposed,  and  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  sought  to  utilize  the  im- 
mense but  still  undeveloped  wealth  of  the 
French  possessions  in  North  America  as  a 
means  of  relief  from  the  existing  embarrass- 
ments of  the  kingdom.  In  this  emergency 
John  Law,  a. Scotch  banker,  proposed  the 
famous  Mississippi  Scheme , by  which  the 
public  credit  was  to  be  retrieved  by  an 
enormous  issue  of  paper  money  secured  by 
shares  in  the  Mississippi  Company , and  based 
upon  a monopoly  of  trade  with  the  French 
American  colonies  of  Louisiana  and  Canada. 

The  Mississippi  Scheme  became  very 
popular,  and  for  a year  speculation  raged 
with  full  sway  throughout  France.  All 
classes  of  the  people,  seized  with  one  im- 
pulse of  avarice,  bought  shares  of  stock  in 
the  Mississippi  Company ; and  the  shares 
could  not  be  sold  fast  enough  to  supply  the 
demand  for  them.  The  bonds  of  the  govern- 
ment were  readily  exchanged  for  paper 
money  of  large  denominations,  which  was 
preferred  to  gold  because  it  could  be  counted 
more  readily.  Thus  the  people  had  ex- 
changed their  gold  and  silver  coin  for  paper 
money,  and  the  notes  that  were  issued  soon 
arose  to  eighty  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
current  coin.  In  this  way  the  national 
debt  of  France  disappeared,  its  bonds  hav- 
ing been  exchanged  by  their  holders  for 
shares  of  stock  in  the  Mississippi  Company. 

The  transient  excitement  gave  a great  im- 
pute.: to  colonization;  and  eight  hundred 
French  emigrants  under  Bienville,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Louisiana  appointed  by  the  Missis- 
sippi Company,  founded  New  Orleans  in 
▼ 718.  John  Law  himself  was  granted  im- 
mense territories  in  the  present  Arkansas, 
and  poured  out  wealth  in  transporting 
thither  French  and  German  settlers  and 
negro  slaves. 

But  the  bubble  finally  burst.  In  May, 


1720,  Law’s  bank  failed,  the  notes  being 
found  irredeemable  in  specie.  All  the  gold 
and  silver  had  disappeared,  and  only  the 
worthless  paper  money  remained.  The 
stock  of  the  Mississippi  Company  was 
worthless,  having  more  than  a thousand 
times  outrun  the  available  value  of  its  pos- 
sessions, so  that  thousands  of  families  who 
had  once  rolled  in  affluence  and  luxury 
were  reduced  to  poverty.  It  is  possible  that 
the  managers  of  this  delusive  scheme  were 
ignorant  of  the  true  principles  of  finance, 
and  that  they  did  not  intend  to  perpetrate  a 
deliberate  fraud;  but  this  ill-judged  effort  to 
restore  the  public  credit  was  almost  as  dis- 
astrous to  the  French  nation  as  the  costly 
wars  which  had  burdened  the  nation  with 
its  vast  debt.  The  popular  indignation 
finally  compelled  John  Law  to  leave  France. 

A project  similar  to  that  of  the  Mississippi 
Scheme  was  undertaken  in  England  about 
the  same  time,  with  like  results.  England 
was  rapidly  growing  in  wealth  and  prosper- 
ity, and  the  sudden  expansion  of  her  com- 
merce excited  a desire  for  speculative  ven- 
tures among  her  people  which  promised  no 
good  to  the  nation.  This  speculative  feeling 
was  strikingly  manifested  in  the  celebrated 
project  known  as  the  South  Sea  Scheme , pro- 
posed by  Sir  George  Blount,  by  which  the 
famous  South  Sea  Company  was  organized 
for  an  exclusive  right  to  trade  with  the 
Spanish  American  colonies.  The  South  Sea 
Company  bought  up  the  government  annu- 
ities with  the  privilege  of  paying  the  holders 
in  its  own  stock,  and  in  this  way  to  reduce 
the  national  debt  of  Great  Britain,  which 
had  been  contracted  chiefly  by  William  III. 
in  carrying  on  his  wars  against  France,  and 
which  already  amounted  to  an  enormous 
sum.  Those  who  bought  annuities  were  to 
receive  shares  of  stock  in  the  South  Sea 
Company  as  a substitute  for  their  claims 
upon  the  government. 

The  South  Sea  Scheme  became  immensely 
popular;  and  all  classes  of  people  through- 
out England,  rich  and  poor,  seized  with  an 
insatiable  avarice,  went  wild  with  a rage 
for  speculation,  and  exchanged  their  entire 
fortunes  and  their  savings  for  shares  of 
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stock  in  the  South  Sea  Company,  fancying 
that  the  scrip  of  this  Company  was  a sure 
passport  to  wealth.  The  days  were  too  short 
and  the  counting-houses  too  small  to  ac- 
commodate the  eager  multitudes;  and  desks 
were  therefore  ranged  along  the  streets,  and 
lined  with  a host  of  clerks  to  receive  sub- 
scriptions. The  scheme  was  at  first  suc- 
cessful, and  the  stock  of  the  South  Sea 
Company  arose  to  ten  times  the  value  for 
which  it  was  subscribed. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  was  a practical 
financier,  vainly  warned  the  Ministry  and 
the  nation  of  the  fictitious  nature  of  the 
South  Sea  Scheme.  The  English  people 
went  wild  with  this  rage  for  speculation 
until  1720.  when  the  bubble  burst,  as  the 
South  Sea  Company  was  found  unable  to 
fulfill  more  than  a very  small  fraction  of  its 
promises;  and  thousands  of  families  who 
had  rolled  in  affluence  and  luxury,  and 
thousands  of  others  who  had  saved  their 
hard  earnings,  were  involved  in  utter  finan- 
cial ruin.  A general  panic  followed,  and 
kindred  schemes  that  had  sprung  up  during 
this  rage  for  speculation  also  exploded.  A 
storm  of  popular  indignation  manifested 
itself  against  the  contrivers  of  the  South 
Sea  Scheme;  and  Parliament  confiscated  the 
estates  of  the  directors  of  the  South  Sea 
Company  for  the  benefit  of  the  sufferers, 
but  the  infuriated  people  denounced  the  pun- 
ishment as  too  mild. 

The  explosion  of  the  South  Sea  Scheme 
drove  Lord  Stanhope’s  Ministry  from  power. 
In  this  emergency  King  George  I.  sum- 
moned Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  the  direction 
of  public  affairs  as  Prime  Minister,  or  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Walpole  was  the 
ablest  financier  of  his  time,  and  his  wise 
warnings  against  the  ill-judged  South  Sea 
Scheme  had  acquired  for  him  the  confidence 
of  the  British  nation. 

Walpole’s  administration  is  the  longest  in 
English  history  since  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
and  lasted  twenty-one  years,  A.  D.  1721- 
1742.  As  King  George  I.  could  not  speak 
English,  and  as  Sir  Robert  Walpole  did 
not  understand  German  or  French,  the  inter- 
course between  them  was  carried  on  in  Latin. 


| Walpole’s  policy  was  to  discourage  political 
activity,  and  to  hold  aloof  from  all  Conti- 
nental questions  that  might  involve  Eng- 
land in  a war  with  any  of  the  other  Euro- 
pean powers.  He  devoted  all  his  great 
talents  to  the  promotion  of  England’s  ma- 
terial prosperity,  and  also  maintained  Brit- 
ish honor  and  influence  abroad  by  his  skill 
and  firmness  in  diplomacy. 

Walpole’s  measures  wTere  generally  ac- 
ceptable to  the  British  nation,  and  were  pro- 
ductive of  the  happiest  results,  which  the 
j king  thus  summed  up  in  1724:  “Peace 
with  all  powers  abroad;  at  home  perfect 
| tranquillity,  plenty,  and  an  uninterrupted 
1 enjoyment  of  all  civil  and  religious  rights.’’ 


SIR  ROBERT  WALPOLE. 


j Says  John  Richard  Green:  “Population 
wras  growing  fast;  that  of  Manchester  and 
Birmingham  doubled  in  thirty  years.  The 
rise  of  manufactures  was  accompanied  by  a 
sudden  increase  of  commerce,  which  was 
j clue  mainly  to  the  rapid  development  of  the 
1 colonies.  Liverpool,  which  owes  its  crea- 
I tion  to  the  new  trade  with  the  West,  sprang 
I up  from  a little  country  town  to  the  third 
j port  in  the  kingdom.  With  peace  and  se- 
curity, the  value  of  land,  and  with  it  the 
j rental  of  every  country  gentleman,  tripled; 
j while  the  introduction  of  winter  roots,  of  arti- 
I ficial  grasses,  of  the  system  of  rotation  of 
| crops,  changed  the  whole  character  of  agri- 
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culture,  and  spread  wealth  through  the  farm- 
ing classes.  The  wealth  around  him  never 
made  Walpole  swerve  from  a rigid  economy, 
from  the  steady  reduction  of  the  debt,  or  the 
diminution  of  fiscal  duties.  Even  before  the 
death  of  George  the  First  the  public  burdens 
were  reduced  by  twenty  millions.  But  he 
had  the  sense  to  see  that  the  wisest  course  a 
statesman  can  take  in  presence  of  a great 
increase  in  national  industry  and  national 
wealth  is  to  look  quietly  on  and  let  it 
alone.0 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  did  not  rely  upon  the 
force  of  his  genius  for  the  success  of  his 
public  measures.  Although  he  was  person- 
ally honest,  he  introduced  a general  and 
most  disgraceful  system  of  corruption  into 
the  management  of  British  politics.  Parlia- 
ment had  its  price,  and  it  was  regularly 
bought  by  Walpole  whenever  he  regarded 
bribery  essential  to  the  success  of  his  plans. 

As  Louis  XV.  had  attained  his  legal  ma- 
jority in  February,  1723,  he  assumed  the 
government  of  France  himself,  and  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  resigned  the  regency.  The  duke 
retained  his  place  in  the  government  of 
France  as  President  of  the  Council  of  State, 
and  secured  a seat  in  that  body  for  the  Abbd 
Dubois,  who,  through  his  exertions  and  in- 
fluence, was  created  a Cardinal  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Church  by  the  Pope  sometime  be- 
fore. The  Infanta  of  Spain,  to  whom  Louis 
XV.  was  betrothed,  was  brought  to  France 
to  be  educated. 

Cardinal  Dubois  died  during  the  first  year 
of  the  king’s  personal  reign,  and  his  death 
was  followed  by  that  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
on  December  2d  of  the  same  year,  both  be- 
ing the  victims  of  their  debaucheries.  The 
Duke  of  Bourbon,  the  first  prince  of  the 
blood  royal  of  France,  succeeded  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  as  Prime  Minister  of  the  king- 
dom. This  prince  was  dull  and  indolent, 
and  was  entirely  under  the  influence  of  his 
mistress,  the  Marchioness  of  Prie,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  in  the  pay  of  the  British  Min- 
istry of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  who  was 
in  her  turn  under  the  influence  of  a clever 
and  unscrupulous  financier  named  Paris 
Duvemay. 

4 — 74.-TJ.  H. 


As  the  health  of  Louis  XV.  was  feeble, 
King  Philip  V.  of  Spain  abdicated  his  crown 
in  favor  of  his  eldest  son  Don  Luis,  in  order 
to  clear  his  way  to  the  throne  of  France, 
thus  surprising  all  Europe;  but  when,  con- 
trary to  all  expectation,  Louis  XV.  recov- 
ered and  Don  Luis  died  suddenly,  Philip 
V.  resumed  the  Spanish  crown,  A.  D.  1724. 

Philip  V.  of  Spain  had  offended  the 
Marchioness  of  Prie,  the  mistress  of  the 
Duke  of  Bourbon;  and  she  now  had  her  re- 
venge upon  him.  When  Louis  XV.  was 
in  feeble  health  it  was  considered  best  to 
provide  for  the  succession  to  the  French 
crown  in  case  of  his  death.  The  Spanish 
Infanta  being  too  young  to  be  married,  she 
was  therefore  sent  back  to  Madrid  in  the 
bluntest  manner,  and  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
planation, in  January,  1725.  The  Duke  of 
Bourbon  next  unsuccessfully  sought  the  es- 
pousal of  Louis  XV.  to  a princess  of  the 
royal  family  of  England.  The  Duke  of 
Bourbon  and  his  mistress  then  seleCled  the 
amiable  Marie  Leczinski,  the  daughter  of 
the  dethroned  Polish  king,  Stanislas  Lec- 
zinski, who  was  then  living  in  retirement  in 
Alsace,  as  a bride  for  the  young  French 
king;  and  the  marriage  took  place  at  Fon- 
tainebleau, September  4,  1725.  The  objeCt 
of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  and  Madame  de 
Prie  in  negotiating  this  marriage  was  to  re- 
tain their  influence  at  court  by  securing  the 
attachment  of  the  queen  in  consequence  of 
the  gratitude  she  would  naturally  feel 
toward  those  to  whom  she  owed  her  eleva- 
tion. 

Philip  V.  of  Spain  naturally  and  intensely 
resented  the  insult  put  upon  him  by  the 
French  court’s  adtion  in  thus  breaking  off 
the  marriage  contract  of  his  daughter  with 
the  young  King  of  France;  and  in  revenge 
he  changed  his  foreign  policy  by  forming 
an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  known  as 
the  League  of  Vienna  with  the  Emperor 
Charles  VI.  of  Germany,  his  competitor  in 
the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  for  the 
crown  of  Spain,  thus  openly  taking  sides 
against  France. 

The  Emperor  Charles  VI.,  having  no 
sons,  desired  to  secure  his  hereditary  Aus- 
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trian  dominions  to  his  daughter  Maria  The- 
resa; though  his  father’s  will  had  be- 
queathed the  Austrian  territories  to  the 
daughters  of  his  elder  brother  and  predeces- 
sor, the  Emperor  Joseph  I.,  in  such  a case. 
By  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  in  1713,  the 
Emperor  Charles  VI.  had  declared  his  own 
will  concerning  the  Austrian  inheritance; 
and  this  had  been  confirmed  by  the  Estates 
of  Austria,  Silesia,  Bohemia,  Hungary  and 
the  Austrian  Netherlands;  while  imperial 
diplomacy  was  mainly  directed  toward  ob- 
taining the  guarantee  of  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  by  the  other  powers  of  Europe. 

It  was  believed  that  a secret  article  of  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna,  which  united  the  German 
Empire  and  Spain  in  a close  alliance,  pro- 
vided for  a marriage  between  the  Infant  Don 
Carlos,  the  son  of  King  Philip  V.  of  Spain, 
and  the  Emperor’s  daughter  Maria  Theresa, 
with  the  objedt  of  an  ultimate  reunion  of  all 
the  dominions  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
To  prevent  such  a consummation,  France, 
England,  Holland,  Prussia,  Denmark  and 
Sweden  formed  the  League  of  Hermhausen 
in  opposition  to  the  Teague  of  Vienna. 
But  the  League  of  Vienna  was  joined  by  the 
Empress  Catharine  I.  of  Russia,  the  widow 
and  successor  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  event- 
ually by  King  Frederick  William  I.  of  Prus- 
sia, who  deserted  the  League  of  Herrn- 
hausen  in  order  to  form  an  alliance  with  the 
Emperor  Charles  VI. 

Europe  was  threatened  with  the  outbreak 
of  another  great  war;  but,  fortunately  for  the 
general  peace,  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  fell 
into  disgrace  in  1726,  and  was  ordered  to 
leave  the  French  court;  and  with  him 
passed  away  Madame  de  Prie  and  Paris 
Duvernay,  the  last  of  whom  had  infli<5ted 
much  injury  upon  the  finances  of  France. 
The  venerable  Cardinal  Fleury,  the  pre- 
ceptor of  King  Louis  XV.,  then  became 
Prime  Minister  of  France.  He  was  then  over 
seventy  years  of  age,  and  was  a man  of  up- 
right and  noble  chara<5ter.  His  wise  and 
peaceful  policy  averted  the  threatened  Euro- 
pean war,  and  restored  order  to  the  finances 
of  France  and  revived  the  confidence  of  the 
French  nation.  He  remained  at  the  head 


| of  affairs  in  France  for  seventeen  years, 
during  which  period  he  contrived  to  pre- 
serve tranquillity  in  the  kingdom,  thus  giv- 
ing France  an  opportunity  to  repair  the 
losses  occasioned  by  the  wars  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  greatly  increasing  her  commerce 
and  wealth,  while  England  was  at  the  same 
time  prospering  under  Walpole’s  wise  and 
peaceful  administration. 

The  general  tranquillity  of  Europe  was 
threatened  by  the  adtion  of  Philip  V.  of 
Spain,  whose  army  and  navy  laid  siege  to 
Gibraltar  in  February,  1727;  but  the  peace- 
ful Prime  Ministers  of  England  and  France 
contrived  to  confine  the  struggle  to  the 
Spanish  peninsula.  The  deaths  of  the  Em- 
press Catharine  I.  of  Russia  and  King 
George  I.  of  England,  in  1727,  also  contrib- 
uted to  the  preservation  of  peace. 

Spain  was  the  only  great  European  power 
that  had  lately  encouraged  the  attempts  of 
the  Pretender  James  Stuart  to  recover  the 
British  throne;  and  by  the  Treaty  of  Se- 
ville, in  1729,  Spain  made  peace  with  Eng- 
land, France  and  Holland.  The  Second 
Treaty  of  Vienna,  in  1731,  reconciled  France 
and  Holland  with  the  Emperor  Charles  VI. 
of  Germany;  and  Spain  also  acceded  to  this 
treaty  within  a month.  A family  Conven- 
tion, by  which  the  last  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany  belonging  to  the  House  of  Medici 
appointed  Don  Carlos,  the  second  son  of 
Philip  V.  of  Spain,  as  his  heir,  completed 
the  pacification  of  Europe. 

George  I.  died  of  apoplexy  in  his  carriage 
during  his  annual  visit  to  his  German  Elec- 
torate of  Hanover,  June  10,  1727,  in  the 
sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age  and  the  thir- 
teenth of  his  reign  over  Great  Britain,  and 
was  succeeded  as  Elector  of  Hanover  and 
as  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  by  his 
son  George  Augustus,  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
assumed  the  title  of  George  II. 

George  II.  was  forty-four  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  his  accession.  Like  his  father, 
he  was  a German  by  birth  and  in  feeling, 
being  attached  to  his  native  German  do- 
minions, and  caring  little  for  England— 
a partiality  which  led  him  to  consider  the 
interests  of  Hanover  in  preference  to  those 
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of  Great  Britain,  and  which  therefore  in- 
duced him  to  interfere  in  the  politics  of 
Continental  Europe  when  British  interests 
did  not  demand  such  interference. 

Being  able  to  speak  English,  George  II. 
was  more  popular  with  his  English  subjects 
than  his  father  had  been.  He  was  a dull, 
conceited  despot,  very  methodical,  obstinate, 
passionate  and  penurious,  but  fond  of  war 
and  possessed  of  unquestioned  courage. 
He  had  no  more  taste  for  art,  science  or  lit- 
erature than  his  father,  and  was  occasionally 
heard  to  growl,  in  his  German- English,  that 
he  saw  no  use  in  “bainting  and  boetry.” 
He  was  devoted  to  his  beautiful  wife,  Caro- 
line of  Brandenburg;  but,  in  spite  of  this 
feeling,  his  private  character  was  notoriously 
bad. 

George  II.,  while  Prince  of  Wales,  had 
hated  his  father  and  his  father’s  friends,  and 
had  a great  dislike  for  Sir  Robert  Walpole; 
but  he  was  entirely  influenced  by  his  clever 
wife,  Queen  Caroline,  who  was  resolved 
that  Walpole  should  continue  to  direCt  the 
policy  of  the  British  government.  Strong 
in  the  queen’s  favor,  Walpole  remained  in 
power  as  Prime  Minister  fifteen  years  longer, 
during  which  period  he  exerted  himself  to 
keep  Great  Britain  at  peace.  He  had  little 
to  do  at  home  for  some  time;  as  the  Jaco- 
bites did  not  disturb  the  government,  while 
the  Dissenters,  or  Nonconformists,  who  de- 
manded the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corpor- 
ation A<5ts,  were  pacified  by  the  annual  pas- 
sage of  an  Aft  of  Indemnity  for  any  breaches 
of  those  penal  statutes.  During  this  period 
Parliament  passed  an  adt  requiring  all  pro- 
ceedings in  British  courts  of  justice  to  be 
conducted  in  the  English  language,  some  of 
the  proceedings  having  been  in  Latin. 

The  excise  duties  were  the  most  unpopu- 
lar taxes  in  England.  In  1733  Walpole 
proposed  to  extend  those  duties;  but  his 
scheme  aroused  a bitter  and  resolute  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  Tories  and  the  dis- 
contented Whigs,  the  latter  of  whom  were 
called  the  “Patriots.”  These  parties  con- 
trived to  make  this  opposition  assume  the 
proportions  of  almost  a revolt.  Riots  were 
frequent  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 


Queen  Caroline  urged  Walpole  to  crush  the 
resistance  by  force.  The  Prime  Minister 
was  confident  that  his  measures  would  re- 
sult in  benefit  to  the  British  nation;  but  he 
withdrew  the  bill,  saying:  “I  will  not  be 
the  Minister  to  enforce  taxes  at  the  expense 
of  blood.” 

King  Frederick  Wieuam  I.  of  Prussia, 
who  succeeded  his  father  Frederick  I.  in 
1713,  as  already  noticed,  was  the  opposite 
of  his  father  in  everything.  He  sold  the 
jewels  and  the  costly  furniture  that  his 
father  had  collected,  paid  his  debts  with  the 
proceeds,  banished  everjrthiug  in  the  nature 
of  luxury  from  the  Prussian  royal  court,  dis- 
missed all  the  attendants  who  were  not  ab- 
solutely necessary,  and  avoided  every  super- 
fluous expense.  Frederick  William  I.  and 
his  court  lived  like  citizens,  their  meals  con- 
sisting of  household  fare,  and  his  queen  and 
her  daughter  being  obliged  to  occupy  them- 
selves in  domestic  duties.  The  clothing  and 
furniture  of  the  royal  family  were  simple. 

The  smoking-club,  in  which  Frederick 
William  I.  and  his  “good  friends”  practiced 
coarse  jests  at  the  expense  of  the  simple  or 
good-natured,  and  where  every  one  was 
obliged  to  have  a pipe  in  his  mouth,  took 
the  place  of  the  intellectual  circle  with 
which  his  father  and  mother  had  surrounded 
themselves.  The  opera-singers  and  aCtors 
were  dispensed  with.  French  beaux  esprits 
and  teachers  of  language  and  dancing  were 
banished  from  court;  while  poets,  artists 
and  scholars  were  deprived  of  their  pensions 
wholly  or  partially.  Wolff,  whose  free- 
thinking  philosophy  offended  the  pious  and 
the  orthodox,  was  ordered  to  leave  the  Uni- 
versity of  Halle  within  twenty-four  hours, 
“under  penalty  of  the  rope.” 

Notwithstanding  the  offensiveness  of  the 
king’s  coarseness  and  severity,  and  his  con- 
tempt for  all  learning,  culture  and  refine- 
ment, it  must  be  acknowledged  that  his 
powerful  nature,  his  sound  judgment  and 
his  sparing  economy  added  strength  and 
firmness  to  the  young  Kingdom  of  Prussia. 
Frederick  William  I.  relieved  the  peasants 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  agriculture. 
He  encouraged  internal  industry,  and  for- 
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bade  the  importation  of  foreign  manufact- 
ures. He  caused  the  Protestants  who  had 
been  driven  from  their  homes  by  the  Bishop 
of  Salzburg  to  settle  in  his  kingdom.  His 
severity,  though  occasionally  exercised  at 
the  expense  of  personal  freedom,  forced 
judges  and  officials  to  an  efficient  discharge 
of  their  functions. 

Frederick  William’s  own  example  fur- 
nishes evidence  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished by  frugality  and  good  management. 
Although  he  expended  vast  sums  of  money 
upon  his  Potsdam  guards,  for  which  he 
caused  “tall  fellows”  to  be  enlisted  or  kid- 
napped from  all  European  countries,  and 
although  he  founded  many  useful  institu- 
tions, he  left  at  his  death  a sum  equal  to 
eight  million  thalers,  an  immense  quantity 
of  silver  plate,  a regulated  revenue,  and  an 
admirably-organized  and  splendidly-disci- 
plined army  of  eighty  thousand  men. 

Frederick  William’s  son — who  succeeded 
his  father  and  became  the  illustrious  Fred- 
erick the  Great — did  not  follow  in  his  fath- 
er’s footsteps.  While  Frederick  William  I. 
was  engaged  in  his  wild  hunting  parties,  or 
pursuing  his  coarse  amusements  with  his 
companions,  his  talented  and  intellectual 
son  was  diligently  occupied  with  the  works 
of  French  writers,  and  with  his  flute,  for 
which  he  had  a passionate  fondness.  Their 
different  dispositions  had  a tendency  to 
estrange  them  from  each  other. 

Frederick  was  offended  by  his  father’s 
harshness;  while  the  father  was  angry  with 
his  son  for  pursuing  a different  course,  and 
would  have  willingly  compelled  him  to 
abandon  his  course  by  severe  treatment. 
This  coldness  and  aversion  increased  as 
years  rolled  by;  so  that,  when  Frederick 
William  I.  capriciously  opposed  his  son’s 
intended  marriage  with  a princess  of  the 
royal  family  of  Great  Britain,  Frederick  re- 
solved to  flee  to  England  with  a few  young 
friends  in  1730.  The  secret  was  revealed  by 
an  intercepted  letter  from  the  young  prince 
to  his  confidant,  the  Lieutenant  von  Katte. 
King  Frederick  William  I.  foamed  with 
rage.  He  ordered  his  son  to  be  imprisoned 
m a fortress,  and  Katte  to  be  executed  before 


the  windows  of  the  prince’s  prison;  while 
all  those  w’ho  were  suspedted  of  complicity 
in  the  plot  were  severely  punished  by  the 
infuriated  sovereign.  Frederick  was  re- 
leased from  his  imprisonment  only  when  he 
penitently  implored  his  father’s  pardon,  and 
only  then  were  his  sword  and  his  uniform 
restored  to  him. 

Soon  afterward,  in  1734,  Frederick  was 
married  to  a daughter  of  the  princely  House 
of  Brunswick- Be vern ; but  the  crown  prince 
found  little  enjoyment  in  the  narrow  circles 
of  domestic  life,  and  he  seldom  visited  his 
wife,  especially  after  his  father  conferred  the 
little  town  of  Rheinsberg  upon  him,  where 
he  thenceforth  led  a cheerful  life  in  the 
midst  of  a circle  of  intelledlual,  accomplished 
and  free-thinking  friends,  in  which  grave 
and  diversified  studies  were  alternated  with 
wit,  jest  and  lively  conversation. 

Crown  Prince  Frederick  read  the  works 
of  the  writers  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome 
in  French  translations,  and  derived  there- 
from a noble  ambition  to  emulate  the  ancient 
Grecian  and  Roman  heroes  in  their  great 
achievements  and  their  intellectual  culture. 
He  admired  French  literature  and  conceived 
such  a veneration  for  Voltaire  that  he  ad- 
dressed the  most  flattering  letters  to  that 
great  French  philosopher  and  satirist,  and 
at  a later  period  invited  him  to  his  presence. 
But  both  soon  perceived  that  no  personal  in- 
tercourse could  long  endure  between  two 
persons  of  such  similarly  sarcastic  natures; 
and  they  separated  from  each  other  in  anger, 
but  still  kept  up  a correspondence  in  writing. 

Crown  Prince  Frederick  exhibited  his  free 
way  of  thinking  by  receiving  a number  of 
French  authors  who  had  been  banished  from 
France  because  of  the  hostility  of  their  writ- 
ings to  the  Church;  and  after  he  became 
King  of  Prussia  he  showed  the  liberality  of 
his  views  concerning  religion  by  recalling 
Wolff  to  Halle,  with  the  well-known  decla- 
ration that  in  his  kingdom  every  man  might 
be  happy  in  his  own  way. 

Upon  the  death  of  Peter  the  Great,  in 
1725,  his  widow,  the  Empress  Catharine 
I.,  became  his  successor  on  the  throne  of 
Russia,  having  been  crowned  during  the  life 
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of  her  renowned  husband.  This  remark- 
able woman  had  been  a Swedish  peasant 
girl,  and  was  one  of  the  many  prisoners 
taken  by  the  Russians  at  the  capture  of 
Marienburg  from  the  Swedes;  after  which 
she  became  a servant  in  the  house  of  Prince 
Menschikoff,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
himself  risen  from  the  humble  condition  of 
a baker-boy  to  be  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Peter  the  Great.  It  was  while  Catharine  was 
in  Prince  Menschikoff’s  service  that  Peter 
the  Great  first  saw  her.  Struck  with  her  beau- 
ty and  with  her 
quickness  and  firm- 
ness of  mind,  he 
married  her.  She 
aided  her  illustri- 
ous husband  in  all 
his  plans,  and  her 
even  temper  was 
able  to  soothe  his 
frequent  and  vio- 
lent fits  of  anger. 

After  succeeding 
her  husband  as  sole 
sovereign  of  Russia 
she  continued  his 
policy  with  the 
support  of  the  new 
Russian  party  un- 
der the  guidance 
of  her  former  mas- 
ter, Prince  Men- 
schikoff. 

Catharine  I.  died 
in.  1727,  after  a 
brief  reign,  and 
was  succeeded  on 
the  throne  of  all  the  Russias  by  her  grand- 
son Peter  II.,  the  son  of  Alexis.  Peter  II. 
had  married  a daughter  of  Prince  Menschi- 
koff, whose  insolence  became  so  unendura- 
ble that  his  imperial  son-in-law  banished 
him  to  Siberia  in  the  course  of  a few  months. 

Peter  II.  died  in  1730,  after  a reign  of  a 
few  years;  whereupon  Anna,  Duchess  of 
Courland,  the  niece  of  Peter  the  Great,  be- 
came Empress  of  all  the  Russias.  One  of 
her  first  adts  was  to  make  peace  with  Nadir 
Shah  of  Persia  and  to  restore  most  of  the 


territory  which  Peter  the  Great  had  wrested 
from  that  Oriental  monarchy.  Anna  re- 
posed her  confidence  in  two  energetic  and 
enterprising  Germans,  Ostermann  and  Miin- 
nich;  the  former  of  whom  was  her  Prime 
Minister,  while  the  latter  was  the  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  her  army.  Her  other 
favorite,  Biron,  ruled  the  Empress  and  the 
Empire  with  despotic  sway,  and  banished 
twenty  thousand  persons  to  Siberia.  Her 
reign  of  ten  years,  A.  D.  1730-1740,  was 
signalized  by  wars  with  the  Crim  Tartars 

and  the  Turks, 
which  will  be  no- 
ticed hereafter. 

The  general 
peace  of  Europe 
was  next  disturbed 
by  a contest  over 
the  Polish  succes- 
sion. On  the  death 
of  King  Frederick 
Augustus  I.  of 
Poland,  the  Elec- 
tor Frederick  Au- 
gustus II.  of  Sax- 
ony, in  1733,  his 
son  Frederick  Au- 
gustus succeeded 
him  as  Eledtor  of 
Saxony  by  hered- 
itary right,  with 
the  title  of  Fred- 
erick Augustus 
III.,  and  also  ap- 
peared as  a candi- 
date for  the  elective 
crown  of  Poland. 
His  candidacy  was  supported  by  the  Em- 
press Anna  of  Russia  and  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  VI.  of  Germany,  whose  niece  he  had 
married,  but  whose  support  he  had  only 
gained  by  renouncing  the  claims  of  the 
Electoral  dynasty  of  Saxony  to  the  Austrian 
succession  and  giving  his  guarantee  to  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction. 

The  deposed  Stanislas  Leczinski  also  be- 
came a candidate  for  the  Polish  crown,  with 
the  support  of  his  son-in  law,  King  Louis 
XV.  of  France;  and,  as  he  was  a native 
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Pole,  he  was  preferred  by  the  great  majority 
of  the  Polish  people.  The  defeats  of  the 
constitution  of  Poland  placed  that  unhappy 
country  at  the  disposal  of  foreign  powers. 
A pretense  respecting  the  freedom  of  elec- 
tion was  made;  but  both  parties  lavishly 
used  money  to  secure  votes  in  the  Polish 
Diet,  while  a Russian  army  was  quartered 
in  Poland  and  an  Austrian  army  in  Silesia. 

Stanislas  Leczinski,  as  the  more  popular 
candidate,  was  elected  King  of  Poland  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  Polish  nobles  on  the 
great  plain  of  Wola,  September  12,  1733; 
but  a small  minority  of  the  Polish  Diet 
crossed  the  Vistula  to  Praga  and  gave  their 
votes  to  the  Saxon  Eledtor,  whom  they  im- 
mediately proclaimed  King  of  Poland  with 
the  title  of  Frederick  Augustus  II.,  and 
who  was  recognized  by  the  Emperor  Charles 
VI.  of  Germany  and  the  Empress  Anna  of 
Russia. 

As  Stanislas  Leczinski  was  not  supported 
by  his  Polish  partisans  or  by  his  father-in- 
law,  King  Louis  XV.  of  France,  he  became 
a fugitive  from  his  native  land  a second 
time,  fleeing  from  Warsaw  and  seeking  ref- 
uge at  Dantzic,  which  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  a Russian  army  in  1734,  where- 
upon the  refugee  Stanislas  Leczinski  fled  in 
the  disguise  of  a peasant  to  the  court  of 
King)  Prederick  William  I.  of  Pussia,  who 
protected  his  person,  but  who  furnished  a 
contingent  of  ten  thousand  Prussian  soldiers 
to  aid  the  Russians  and  the  Austrians  in 
opposing  his  cause.  Thus  began  the  War 
of  ihe  Polish  Succession . 

The  other  powers  of  Europe  availed  them- 
selves of  the  War  of  the  Polish  Succession 
to  fight  out  their  own  quarrels,  while  the  un- 
happy people  of  Poland  suffered  all  the  in- 
jury of  a struggle  in  which  they  had  no 
voice.  France  began  hostilities  in  1733  by 
seizing  the  German  imperial  province  of 
Lorraine,  while  Philip  V.  of  Spain  formed 
an  alliance  with  Louis  XV.  for  the  purpose 
of  recovering  the  Italian  possessions  of  his 
predecessors  which  he  had  relinquished  to 
the  Austrian  Hapsburgs  by  the  Treaties  of 
Utrecht  and  Rastadt.  King  Charles  Emman- 
uel III.  of  Sardinia,  the  son  and  successor 


of  Victor  Amadeus  II.,  who  died  in  1730, 
promised  an  alliance  with  the  House  of 
Hapsburg;  and  so  well  did  he  deceive  the 
Emperor  Charles  VI.  that  the  latter  was 
totally  taken  unawares  when  the  Sardinian, 
or  Piedmontese, army  was  mowing  down  his 
own  troops  on  the  plains  of  Lombardy. 

A French  and  Piedmontese  army  under 
Marshal  Villars  conquered  the  Duchy  of 
Milan.  The  French  army  of  the  Rhine 
commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  the 
son  of  the  ill-fated  James  II.  of  England, 
took  Kehl,  Treves  and  Trarbach,  and  be- 
sieged Philipsburg,  where  he  was  killed 
June  12,  1734.  Marshal  Villars  died  several 
days  afterward  at  Turin.  These  were  the  last 
of  the  great  generals  of  Louis  XIV.  The 
German  imperial  forces  on  the  Rhine  were 
under  the  command  of  Prince  Eugene,  who 
was  unable  to  check  the  victorious  course 
of  the  French.  After  the  death  of  Villars 
the  French  and  Sardinian  armies  defeated 
the  German  imperial  forces  at  Parma,  June 
29,  1734,  and  at  Guastalla,  September  17, 
1734,  thus  gaining  full  possession  of  all 
Austrian  Lombardy  after  two  bloody  cam- 
paigns. 

In  the  meantime  a Spanish  army  under 
Don  Carlos,  the  second  son  of  King  Philip 
V.,  invaded  Naples,  where  the  Austrian 
rule  was  universally  detested.  The  viClory 
of  the  Spaniards  over  the  German  imperial 
troops  at  Biton  to,  in  May,  1734,  completed 
the  Spanish  conquest  of  the  mainland  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples;  and  a few  months  later 
the  island  of  Sicily  was  also  reduced  under 
the  Spanish  dominion.  Don  Carlos  was 
crowned  at  Palermo  as  King  of  Naples  and 
Sicily  under  the  title  of  Charles  IV.,  thus 
beginning  the  rule  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons 
in  Southern  Italy.  The  mild  disposition  of 
the  young  king,  and  the  wisdom  of  his 
Minister,  Bernardo  Tanucci,  who  had  for- 
merly been  a professor  of  law  at  Pisa,  made 
the  beginning  of  this  Spanish  Bourbon  dy- 
nasty in  Naples  and  Sicily  far  more  benefi- 
cent than  its  later  years. 

Thus  defeated  on  the  Rhine  and  in  Italy, 
the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  solicited  the  aid  of 
England  and  Holland.  King  George  II. 
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of  England  and  his  wife  Queen  Caroline 
were  both  anxious  to  take  part  in  the  War 
of  the  Polish  Succession,  but  the  firmness 
of  Prime  Minister  Sir  Robert  Walpole  kept 
Great  Britain  out  of  this  war,  and  in  1736 
the  joint  intervention  of  England  and  Hol- 
land restored  peace  to  Europe. 

As  the  imperial  House  of  Hapsburg  had 
lost  all  its  possessions  in  Italy,  the  Emperor 
Charles  VI.  became  anxious  for  peace;  and 
this  desire  was  shared  by  all  the  belligerent 
powers.  Hostilities  ended  in  1735;  but  the 
Third  Treaty  of  Vienna,  which  ended  the 
War  of  the  Polish  Succession,  was  not 
signed  until  November  8,  1738. 

By  this  treaty  Stanislas  Leczinski  re- 
nounced his  claims  to  the  crown  of  Poland, 
and  received  in  exchange  the  German 
duchies  of  Lorraine  and  Bar,  which  had 
already  been  acquired  by  France,  and  which, 
as  the  dowry  of  his  daughter,  the  wife  of 
King  Louis  XV.,  were  to  revert  to  France, 
to  which  they  were  to  be  permanently  an- 
nexed on  the  death  of  Stanislas.  Francis 
Stephen,  the  former  Duke  of  Lorraine,  who 
was  affianced  to  the  Austrian  Archduchess 
Maria  Theresa,  the  daughter  of  the  Em- 
peror Charles  VI.  of  Germany,  was  indem- 
nified for  his  loss  of  Lorraine  by  the  Italian 
Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  which  he  received 
on  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  famous 
House  of  Medici,  which  occurred  before  the 
treaty  wa s signed.  Francis  Stephen  was 
very  reludtant  to  part  with  his  duchy  of 
Lorraine,  but  when  the  Emperor  Charles 
VI.  told  him  that  only  on  that  condition 
could  he  have  the  Archduchess  Maria  The- 
resa he  yielded.  France  withdrew  her  pro- 
test against  his  marriage  with  the  Emper- 
or’s daughter.  A small  portion  of  Lorraine 
was  secured  to  him  in  order  that  he  might 
remain  a prince  of  the  German  Empire,  and 
that  he  might  thus  have  a better  prospedt 
of  election  to  the  imperial  throne  of  Ger- 
many upon  the  death  of  his  father-in-law. 

By  this  treaty  the  Spanish  Bourbon  prince 
Don  Carlos  was  acknowledged  as  King  of 
Naples  and  Sicily,  and  he  relinquished  to 
the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  his  fiefs  in  North- 
ern Italy;  while  France,  Spain  and  Sardinia 
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confirmed  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  which, 
as  already  noticed,  the  Emperor  Charles  VI. 
had  framed  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
peaceable  succession  to  his  hereditary  Aus- 
trian territories  to  his  daughter  Maria 
Theresa. 

In  1735  the  Empress  Anna  of  Russia  had 
commenced  a war  against  the  Tartars  of  the 
Crimea,  who  were  tributary  to  the  Ottoman 
Porte;  and  soon  afterward  she  began  hostili- 
ties against  Sultan  Mahmoud  I.,  the  succes- 
sor of  Aclimet  III.,  who  had  been  hurled 
from  his  throne  in  1 730  by  a revolt  of  the  Jan- 
izaries. Miinnich,the  Empress  Anna’s  com- 
mander-in-chief, the  founder  of  the  Russian 
military  system,  reconquered  Azov,  which 
the  Turks  had  recovered,  and  gained  brill- 
iant victories  by  his  masterly  taCtics,  cap- 
turing Oczakoff  in  1737  and  Kotzim  in 
1739,  and  thus  conquering  the  principality 
of  Moldavia. 

In  1737  Austria  took  part  in  the  war  as  an 
ally  of  Russia;  but,  as  Prince  Eugene  had 
died  April  21,  1736,  the  Austrian  troops  had 
no  great  general  to  lead  them  to  victory; 
and,  after  a disastrous  defeat  at  Krotzka, 
July  21,  1738,  they  were  forced  to  a dis- 
graceful retreat,  being  thus  driven  from 
Servia,  Bosnia  and  Wallachia;  while  the 
victorious  Turks  retook  Orsova  and  besieged 
Belgrade.  The  Emperor  Charles  VI.  of 
Germany  was  greatly  alarmed  by  the  dis- 
asters to  his  arms;  and  in  1739  the  Peace  of 
Belgrade  put  an  end  to  hostilities  between 
Austria  and  Turkey,  Austria  surrendering 
the  fortresses  of  Belgrade,  Sabatz  and  Or- 
sova to  the  Turks.  Peace  was  also  soon 
made  between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  Russia 
retaining  Azov  and  extending  her  frontier 
in  the  Ukraine,  but  agreeing  to  keep  no 
fleet  in  the  Black  Sea. 

In  the  very  year  of  the  Peace  of  Belgrade 
a colonial  and  maritime  war  broke  out  be- 
tween Spain  and  England.  On  the  death 
of  Queen  Caroline,  in  1737,  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole’s power  in  England  commenced  to  de- 
cline. Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  hated  his 
father,  and  openly  supported  the  1 ‘Patriots, ” 
or  discontented  Whigs,  who  were  the  avowed 
enemies  of  the  able  Prime  Minister  who  had 
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so  long  wielded  the  destinies  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. The  English  people  were  tired  of  the 
long  peace  which  they  had  enjoyed  under 
Walpole’s  wise  administration,  and  the  Brit- 
ish mercantile  class  was  resolved  upon 
pushing  its  contraband  trade  with  Spain’s 
South  American  colonies. 

The  Treaty  of  Utrecht  had  restricted  this 
trade  to  the  traffic  in  negro  slaves  and  to 
the  yearly  visit  of  but  one  ship,  but  a large 
and  steady  smuggling  trade  with  these 
colonies  had  been  carried  on  for  some  years. 
King  Philip  V.  was  very  hostile  to  this 
traffic,  and  after  his  accession  Spain  re- 
doubled her  exertions  to  end  it.  The  Eng- 
lishmen who  were  taken  captive  while  en- 
gaged in  this  trade  were  rigorously  pun- 
ished by  imprisonment  or  by  the  loss  of  a 
nose  or  an  ear,  and  when  they  returned 
home  they  aroused  the  indignation  of  their 
countrymen  by  their  stories  of  the  cruelties 
which  they  had  suffered  from  the  Spaniards. 
The  English  people  considered  them  mar- 
tyrs for  the  freedom  of  commerce,  and  Wal- 
pole was  unable  to  control  the  fury  which 
the  accounts  of  these  outrages  aroused. 

Besides  the  privilege  claimed  by  the  Eng- 
lish of  supplying  the  Spanish  American 
colonies  with  African  slaves,  and  the  right 
claimed  by  the  Spaniards  of  searching  Brit- 
ish vessels  for  contraband  goods,  the  bound- 
aries between  the  new  English  colony  of 
Georgia  and  the  Spanish  colony  of  Florida 
were  in  dispute.  In  1735  Philip  V.  of 
Spain  had  strengthened  himself  by  a Fam- 
ily CompaEl  with  King  Louis  XV.,  a treaty 
which  bound  these  two  Bourbon  kings  to 
unite  in  an  effort  to  recover  Gibraltar  for 
Spain  and  to  harass  English  commerce  by 
a swarm  of  French  privateers  as  well  as  by 
the  French  national  fleet. 

In  exercising  the  right  to  search  English 
vessels  upon  the  high  seas  for  contraband 
goods,  a Spanish  captain  wrho  found  noth- 
ing to  seize  wantonly  tore  off  the  ear  of  the 
English  ship-master  Jenkins,  and  told  him 
to  carry  it  to  King  George  II.  with  the 
message  that  if  the  Spaniards  had  caught 
His  Majesty  they  would  have  treated  him 
in  the  same  manner.  The  account  ot  this 


outrage  aroused  a storm  of  indignation  in 
England,  thus  forcing  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
against  his  will  into  a war  with  Spain, 
which  was  declared  in  1739.  The  popular 
joy  was  expressed  in  London  by  the  ring- 
ing of  bells;  whereupon  Walpole  remarked, 
with  wise  forethought:  “They  may  ring 
their  bells  now.  Before  long  they  will  be 
wringing  their  hands.’’ 

The  colonial  and  maritime  war  thus  com- 
menced was  not  on  the  whole  either  success- 
ful or  profitable  to  England.  During  the 
first  three  months  of  hostilities  the  Span- 
iards took  prizes  amounting  to  more  than  a 
million  dollars.  In  1739  a British  fleet 
under  Admiral  Vernon  stormed  and  cap- 
tured Porto  Bello,  a rich  Spanish  town  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama;  but  in  1740  Ad- 
miral Vernon  and  General  Wentworth  were 
repulsed  in  an  assault  upon  Cartagena,  a 
still  more  important  town  on  the  northern 
coast  of  South  America. 

In  the  meantime  a British  naval  expedi- 
tion under  Commodore  Anson  sailed  to  the 
South  American  waters  with  the  design  of 
attacking  the  Spanish  colonies  of  Chili  and 
Peru.  This  expedition  crossed  the  Pacific 
to  China  in  search  of  a rich  Spanish  galleon, 
which  was  finally  captured,  June  9,  1743; 
after  which  Anson  completed  his  voyage 
around  the  globe,  returning  to  England  by 
way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  after  an 
absence  of  almost  four  years;  but  the  expe- 
dition suffered  terrible  hardships,  and  was 
reduced  by  scurvy,  so  that  Anson’s  flag- 
ship was  the  only  vessel  that  returned 
home. 

Walpole’s  reludtance  to  engage  in  this 
war  had  made  him  very  unpopular  among 
his  countrymen,  and  his  political  enemies 
took  advantage  of  this  feeling  to  hold  him 
responsible  for  the  ill  success  of  the  English 
in  the  struggle;  but  the  Prime  Minister  held 
his  ground  firmly  for  several  years  longer. 
The  Anglo-Spanish  war  became  merged  in 
that  general  European  contest  known  as  the 
War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  which  be- 
gan in  1740  and  lasted  eight  y ears,  and  the 
details  of  which  will  be  narrated  fully  in 
the  next  sedtion. 
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HREE  of  the  leading  sovereigns  descended  to  his  grave  than  a host  of  claim- 
of  Europe  died  in  1740 — King  ants  appeared  for  various  portions  of  the 
Frederick  William  I.  of  Prus-  hereditary  Austrian  estates  and  endeavored 
sia,  May  31;  the  Empress  Anna  to  make  good  their  pretensions  by  force  of 
of  Russia,  October  17;  and  the  arms.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria,  Charles 
Emperor  Charles  VI.  of  Germany,  Octo- 
ber 21. 

Frederick  William  I.  was  succeeded  as 
King  of  Prussia  by  his  son  Frederick  II., 
who  afterward  became  so  illustrious  in  his- 
tory as  Frederick  the  Great.  Frederick 
II.  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age  at  his 
accession,  and  was  in  vigorous  health.  He  Prussia,  revived  some  old  pretensions  of  the 
was  endowed  with  great  natural  abilities,  House  of  Hohenzollem  to  Silesia.  Philip 
and  was  destined  to  become  one  of  the  great- 
est characters  of  history — a great  warrior 
and  a great  sovereign.  Upon  his  accession 
he  at  once  devoted  himself  with  diligence  to 

the  government  of  his  kingdom;  and  his  r ol  y 

subjects  soon  perceived  that  he  was  as  much  Pragmatic  Sanction  by  supporting  the 
a king  as  his  father  had  been,  but  that  he  claims  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  to  the 
was  a more  enlightened  monarch.  He  took  Austrian  succession  against  the  judgment 
all  branches  of  the  government  into  his  own  of  Cardinal  Fleury.  who  desired  peace, 
hands,  and  administered  each  according  to  England,  under  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  alone 
his  own  will,  asking  advice  from  no  one,  at  first  espoused  the  cause  of  Maria  Theresa, 
and  requiring  his  Ministers  simply  to  record  furnishing  her  with  large  subsidies,  and 
his  decisions  and  to  execute  his  orders.  His  afterward  offering  her  military  aid;  and 
kingdom  at  once  felt  the  impulse  of  his  vig-  Holland  and  Sardinia  finally  took  up  arms 
orous  policy.  On  his  accession  to  the  throne  in  her  favor.  A secret  alliance  called  the 
he  received  a well-provided  treasury,  and  a League  of  Nytnphenburg  was  concluded  be- 
powerful,  well-organized  and  stridtly-dis-  tween  the  Kings  of  France,  Spain,  Prussia 
ciplined  army.  By  his  abilities  as  a general  and  Sardinia,  and  the  Electors  of  Saxony, 
and  a statesman,  Frederick  II.  raised  Prus-  Bavaria,  Cologne  and  the  Palatinate.  This 
sia  to  a front  rank  in  the  list  of  nations,  contest,  which  convulsed  Europe  for  eight 
Having  no  male  heirs,  the  Emperor  Charles  years,  is  known  as  the  War  of  the  Austrian 
VI.  of  Germany  had  obtained,  by  great  Sttccession , A.  D.  1740-1748. 
concessions,  among  which  was  the  cession  Soon  after  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
of  the  German  dukedom  of  Lorraine  to  Charles  VI.,  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia  made 
France,  the  agreement  of  all  the  leading  a sudden  irruption  into  Silesia  at  the  head 
European  powers  to  the  famous  Pragmatic  of  thirty  thousand  men.  Frederick  speedily 
Sanction,  by  which  he  left  the  succession  to  conquered  Silesia,  and  offered  to  enter  into 
his  hereditary  Austrian  dominions  to  his  an  alliance  with  Maria  Theresa  if  she  con- 
only  daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  Queen  of  firmed  him  in  the  possession  of  his  newcon- 
Hungary,  wife  of  Francis  Stephen  of  Lor-  quest;  but  the  young  Queen  of  Bohemia  and 
raine,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  Hungary  declared  her  determination  to  up- 

No  sooner  had  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  hold  the  integrity  of  her  hereditary  domin- 


V.  of  Spain  cast  a longing  eye  on  some  of 
the  Italian  possessions  of  the  House  of  Haps- 
burg.  France,  regarding  the  opportunity 
auspicious  for  the  humiliation  of  the  proud 

'H'mi'Qp  of  ITanchiircr  readilv  violated  thp 


Albert,  laid  claim  to  the  hereditary  states 
of  Austria,  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  as  a de- 
scendant of  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Em- 
peror Ferdinand  II.  Frederick  Augustus 
III.,  Elector  of  Saxony,  King  Frederick 
Augustus  II.  of  Poland,  raised  claims  to 
Moravia.  Frederick  II.,  the  young  King  of 
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ions,  and  thus  gave  occasion  to  the  First  Si - 
lesian  War.  On  April  io,  1741,  hostilities 
were  commenced  by  the  battle  of  Molwitz,  in 
which  the  King  of  Prussia,  by  the  skill  and 
bravery  of  his  two  leading  generals,  Prince 
Leopold  of  Dessau  and  Marshal  Schwerin, 
gained  a complete  vi<5tory  over  the  Aus- 
trians, and  was  thus  enabled  to  hold  pos- 
session of  Silesia. 

Before  her  death  in  October,  1740,  the 
Empress  Anna  of  Russia  had  appointed  her 
tyrannical  favorite,  Biron,  regent  for  her 
grandnephew  and  successor,  the  infant  Ivan 
VI.,  the  son  of  Prince  Anthony  Ulrich  of 
Brunswick  and  his  wife  Anne  of  Mecklen- 
burg; but  Biron,  who  during  Anna’s  reign 
had  banished  twenty  thousand  persons  to 
Siberia,  was  now  exiled  to  the  same  inhos- 
pitable region  by  Field-Marshal  Miinnich, 
through  the  machinations  of  the  infant 
Czar’s  mother,  who  then  became  regent. 

As  the  party  which  favored  an  alliance 
with  Maria  Theresa  controlled  the  regent’s 
Ministry,  France  instigated  Sweden  to  make 
war  on  Russia;  the  party  of  the  Hats , the 
partisans  of  France,  then  prevailing  in  Swe- 
den over  the  fadlion  of  the  Caps , the  ad- 
herents of  Russia.  Sweden  accordingly 
concluded  an  alliance  with  France,  from 
which  she  received  a subsidy.  The  Swedish 
Diet  declared  war  against  Russia,  August, 
1741.  The  Russians  invaded  the  Swedish 
province  of  Finland,  defeated  the  Swedes 
at  Wilmanstrand,  September  3,  1741,  and 
took  that  town  by  storm. 

In  the  meantime  another  revolution  took 
place  in  the  palace  of  St.  Petersburg.  With 
the  support  of  the  French  ambassador  and  a 
company  of  the  regent’s  guards,  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great 
and  Catharine  I.,  caused  herself  to  be  pro- 
claimed Empress  of  all  the  Russias,  consign- 
ing the  little  Czar  Ivan  VI.  to  lifelong  im- 
prisonment. The  Swedes  entered  into  peace 
negotiations  with  Elizabeth,  but  as  their 
pretensions  were  too  extravagant  hostilities 
were  renewed.  In  1742  the  Swedes  were 
driven  from  all  their  posts  in  Finland  and 
retired  to  Helsingfors,  where  they  were  be- 
sieged by  the  Russian  army  and  navy  and 


forced  to  surrender,  thus  placing  all  Fin- 
land in  the  possession  of  the  Russians.  By 
the  Peace  of  Abo,  in  July,  1743,  Sweden  re- 
covered a portion  of  Finland,  but  ceded  to 
Russia  the  remainder  of  that  province,  in- 
cluding the  towns  and  fortresses  of  Nyslott, 
Fredericksham  and  Wilmanstrand. 

France  having  determined  to  support  the 
cause  of  the  Eledtor  of  Bavaria,  a powerful 
French  army  under  the  command  of  Mar- 
shal Belleisle  marched  into  Germany,  and, 
after  having  been  joined  by  the  Bavarians 
and  the  Saxons,  invaded  the  Archduchy  of 
Austria,  captured  Linz,  menaced  Vienna, 
compelled  Maria  Theresa  to  flee  from  her 
capital,  and  then  marched  into  Bohemia  and 
took  possession  of  Prague. 

The  Eledlor  Charles  Albert  of  Bavaria 
was  crowned  at  Linz  as  Archduke  of  Aus- 
tria, and  at  Prague  as  King  of  Bohemia; 
and,  through  the  influence  of  France  and 
Prussia,  the  German  Electoral  Princes,  in 
the  Diet  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  eledted 
him  to  the  imperial  throne  of  Germany  with 
the  title  of  Charles  VII.,  in  January,  1742. 

With  her  infant  son  Joseph  in  her  arms, 
Maria  Theresa  appeared  in  the  Diet  of  the 
Hungarian  nobles  at  Prcsburg,  and  sympa- 
thetically appealed  to  them  to  aid  her  in  her 
distressed  condition.  The  hearts  of  the 
Hungarians  were  touched,  and  they  unani- 
mously exclaimed:  “ Moriamur  pro  rege 
nostro  Maria  Theresa /”  “Let  us  die  for 
our  king,  Maria  Theresa!” 

Troops  of  Croats,  Pandours  and  Slavs, 
wild  and  warlike  races  of  Southern  Hun- 
gary, under  the  condudt  of  Khevenhiiller 
and  Barenklau,  to  the  number  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand,  now  flocked  to  the  standard 
of  Maria  Theresa,  and,  after  driving  the 
French  and  the  Bavarians  out  of  the  Aus- 
trian territories,  entered  Bavaria,  and  took 
possession  of  Munich  on  the  very  day  that 
the  Ele<5tor  of  Bavaria  was  crowned  Em- 
peror at  Frankfort.  The  new  Emperor  was 
obliged  to  live  in  retirement  from  his  hered- 
itary Bavarian  dominions,  which  were  fright- 
fully plundered  and  devastated  by  the  Aus- 
trians and  the  Hungarians,  who  had  in  the 
meantime  been  joined  by  the  Tyrolese. 
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In  the  meantime  England  sent  one  fleet 
which  blockaded  Cadiz,  and  another  against 
Naples  which  compelled  Charles  IV.,  the 
Spanish  Bourbon  King  of  Naples,  to  con- 
clude a treaty  of  neutrality  by  threatening 


2409’ 

aimed  at  the  preservation  of  the  House  of 
Hapsburg. 

Early  in  1742  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was 
able  only  to  command  a bare  majority  of 
three  in  Parliament  in  favor  of  his  measures. 


ELI  SAB  ETA  PRIMA  , 

£Jm ji£/rat/nx  A -qA u tocratr  lx 

' H9jnn.ni/mJ  l ^Ao/ siarti/mP  . 


THE  EMPRESS  ELIZABETH  OF  RUSSIA. 


to  bombard  his  capital.  By  means  of  liberal 
subsidies  England  induced  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia to  renounce  his  alliance  with  France. 
These  results  were  mainly  achieved  during 
the  Ministry  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who 


whereupon  he  resigned  the  office  of  Prime 
Minister,  and  was  succeeded  by  a new  Whig 
Ministry  under  Lord  Carteret.  King  George 
II.  at  once  created  Walpole  Earl  of  Orford, 
and  continued  to  consult  him  on  public  af- 
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fairs  in  preference  to  Lord  Carteret’s  new 
Ministry.  As  Earl  of  Orford,  Walpole  took 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  devoted 
himself  to  restoring  the  unity  of  the  Whig 
party  and  breaking  up  the  opposition. 

Lord  Carteret’s  Ministry  went  further 
than  Walpole,  and  aimed  at  the  ruin  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon.  The  policy  of  the  new 
Ministry  encountered  a determined  opposi- 
tion in  England,  particularly  the  employ- 
ment of  Hanoverian  and  Hessian  troops  by 
King  George  II.  William  Pitt,  the  ablest 
leader  and  the  most  gifted  orator  of  the 
“ Patriots,”  or  discontented  Whigs,  declared 
in  a speech  in  the  House  of  Commons:  “It 
is  now  too  apparent  that  this  powerful,  this 
great,  this  mighty  nation  is  considered  only 
as  a province  to  a despicable  Electorate.” 

In  the  meantime  the  King  of  Prussia  had 
invaded  Bohemia  with  a powerful  army; 
and  on  May  17 , 1742,  he  was  fiercely  at- 
tacked near  Czaslau  by  the  Austrians  under 
Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  and  Field- Mar- 
shal Konigseg.  By  the  irresistible  impetu- 
osity of  the  Prussian  cavalry  under  Field- 
Marshal  Buddenbrock,  and  a dashing  charge 
by  the  Prussian  infantry  headed  by  Fred- 
erick in  person,  the  Austrians  were  repulsed 
with  heavy  loss.  This  victory  gave  Fred- 
erick full  possession  of  Silesia.  On  July  28, 
1742,  Frederick  concluded  with  Maria  The- 
resa the  Peace  of  Breslau,  by  which  he  was 
left  in  possession  of  Silesia. 

After  the  Peace  of  Breslau  with  the  King 
of  Prussia,  the  Austrians  recovered  the 
greater  part  of  Bohemia  from  the  French. 
The  French  army  under  Marshal  Belleisle 
was  besieged  in  Prague,  and  at  length  com- 
pelled to  evacuate  that  city  and  to  retreat  in 
the  midst  of  winter  to  Eger,  and  thence 
through  Germany  to  the  Rhine,  after  im- 
mense losses,  only  thirteen  thousand  men 
of  Belleisle’s  once-splendid  army  surviving. 

This  terrible  French  disaster  hurried  Car- 
dinal Fleury  to  his  grave.  He  died  Janu- 
ary 29,  1743,  at  the  age  of  ninety.  For 
some  time  after  his  death,  King  Louis  XV., 
who  was  naturally  indolent  and  indisposed 
to  attend  to  his  royal  duties,  left  the  affairs 
of  his  kingdom  to  the  various  Ministers  at 


the  head  of  the  different  branches  of  the 
public  service.  The  real  ruler  of  France  at 
this  period  was  the  king’s  mistress,  the 
Duchess  de  Chateauroux,  a talented  and 
ambitious  woman,  who  exerted  herself  to 
rouse  Louis  XV.  to  a sense  of  his  royal 
duties. 

The  Emperor  Charles  VII.  found  himself 
deserted  by  the  French  and  disastrously  de- 
feated by  the  Austrians,  while  his  capital 
was  again  occupied  by  Maria  Theresa’s 
troops.  In  these  humiliating  circumstances, 
he  consented  to  abandon  Bavaria  on  con- 
dition that  the  remnant  of  his  army  might 
be  quartered  in  some  neutral  state  of  the 
German  Empire.  Maria  Theresa  received 
the  allegiance  of  the  Bavarian  Estates. 

In  1743  England,  under  Lord  Carteret’s 
Ministry,  began  to  take  an  adtive  part  in 
the  war  against  France,  as  an  ally  of  Ma- 
ria Theresa.  An  English  army  of  forty 
thousand  men,  under  King  George  II.  and 
the  Earl  of  Stair,  having  advanced  into 
Germany,  was  attacked  by  a French  army 
of  sixty  thousand  men,  under  Marshal  de 
Noailles,  at  the  village  of  Dettingen,  near 
Aschaffenburg,  June  27,  1743.  Brought  by 
the  excellent  arrangements  of  the  French 
marshal  into  a perilous  position,  where  ad- 
vance or  retreat  was  impossible  without  be- 
ing exposed  to  attack  at  the  greatest  disad- 
vantage, the  whole  English  army  with  the 
king  would  have  become  prisoners  to  the 
French  but  for  the  impetuosity  of  one  of  the 
French  commanders,  who  attacked  the  Eng- 
lish in  a narrow  defile,  where  his  troops, 
becoming  entangled,  were  fiercely  assailed 
by  the  Earl  of  Stair,  and  all  the  plans  of 
Noailles  were  disconcerted.  A general  en- 
gagement ensued,  and  the  French  were  dis- 
astrously defeated  and  compelled  to  retreat. 
The  English,  however,  negledted  to  follow 
up  their  vidtory. 

After  withdrawing  from  the  League  of 
Nymphenburg,  King  Charles  Emmanuel  of 
Sardinia  entered  into  a close  alliance  with 
Maria  Theresa,  engaging  to  keep  forty-five 
thousand  troops  in  the  field  on  condition  of 
receiving  an  annual  subsidy  from  England 
and  some  accessions  of  territory  in  Northern 
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Italy.  At  the  same  time  a second  Family 
CompaH  of  the  Bourbon  dynasties  of  France 
and  Spain  united  those  two  kingdoms  in 
war  against  Great  Britain  and  Sardinia. 

In  March,  1744,  a French  army  of  eighty 
thousand  men  took  the  field,  under  the  nom- 
inal leadership  of  King  Louis  XV.,  but 
under,  the  real  command  of  Marshal  de 
Noailles  and  Count  Maurice  of  Saxony, 
better  known  as  Marshal  Saxe,  an  illegiti- 
mate son  of  the  EleCtor  Frederick  Augustus 
III.  of  Saxony,  King  Frederick  Augustus 
II.  of  Poland.  This  formidable  French 
army  invaded  the  Austrian  Netherlands  and 
captured  many  towns;  but,  in  the  midst  of 
his  victorious  career,  the  King  of  France 
was  obliged  to  return,  to  defend  his  own  do- 
minions against  the  Austrians,  who,  under 
Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  crossed  the 
Rhine  and  conquered  the  greater  portion  of 
Alsace.  The  Austrians  were,  however,  soon 
recalled  to  operate  against  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, who  had  again  taken  up  arms  against 
Maria  Theresa. 

In  August,  1744,  the  Emperor  Charles 
VII.,  the  Kings  of  Prussia  and  Sweden  and 
the  Eledtor- Palatine  concluded  the  League 
of  Frankfort  against  Maria  Theresa.  Fear- 
ing that  Maria  Theresa,  encouraged  by  her 
successes  against  the  French  and  the  Ba- 
varians, would  make  an  attempt  to  recon- 
quer Silesia,  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia  com- 
menced the  Second  Silesian  War  by  invad- 
ing Bohemia  with  seventy  thousand  troops. 
In  September,  1744,  Frederick  laid  siege  to 
Prague,  which  was  soon  compelled  to  sur- 
render with  its  garrison  of  eighteen  thou- 
sand Austrian  troops.  Frederick  was,  how- 
ever, soon  compelled  to  retreat  with  the 
loss  of  twenty  thousand  men;  as  the  prom- 
ised diversion  of  the  French  on  the  side  of 
the  Rhine  was  prevented  by  the  illness  of 
Louis  XV.  at  Metz — an  illness  wrhich  im- 
perilled the  life  of  the  French  king,  who, 
upon  his  recovery,  received  the  undeserved 
title  of  the  Well-beloved  from  his  oveijoyed 
subjects. 

In  the  meantime  the  Emperor  Charles 
VII.  took  advantage  of  the  Second  Silesian 
War  to  recover  his  hereditary  dominions 


and  to  reestablish  himself  at  Munich.  The 
Austrian  army  in  Italy,  which  had  advanced 
almost  to  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  in  1743, 
was  driven  northward  nearly  to  the  Po  in 
1744- 

England,  which  thus  far  had  so  enthusi- 
astically sustained  the  cause  of  Maria  The- 
resa, was  now  startled  by  her  scheme  for  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia. 
Even  Lord  Carteret  was  astounded  thereby. 
As  we  shall  presently  observe,  Protestant 
England,  menaced  by  a Catholic  Pretender, 
could  not  for  a moment  entertain  the  idea 
of  destroying  the  leading  Protestant  power 
of  Continental  Europe.  The  more  moderate 
Whigs  determined  upon  peace  and  a treaty 
with  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia. 

In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  Lord  Carteret 
was  forced  to  resign  in  1744;  whereupon 
Henry  Pelham,  the  brother  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  became  Prime  Minister  and  di- 
rected the  policy  of  Great  Britain.  Under 
Pelham’s  guidance  England  and  Prussia 
concluded  the  Convention  of  Hanover,  in 
accordance  with  which  England  withdrew 
from  the  war  so  far  as  her  participation  in 
German  affairs  was  concerned,  August,  1745. 

In  January,  1745,  a Quadruple  Alliance 
united  more  closely  the  interests  of  Maria 
Theresa,  the  EleCtor  of  Saxony,  the  Dutch 
Republic  and  Great  Britain.  The  Emperor 
Charles  VII.  of  Germany  died  January  20, 
1745;  and  his  son  Maximilian  Joseph,  who 
succeeded  him  as  EleCtor  of  Bavaria,  made 
peace  with  Maria  Theresa,  renouncing  all 
claims  to  the  Austrian  dominions  by  the 
Treaty  of  Fiissen,  April,  1745,  by  which  he 
also  promised  his  Electoral  vote  to  her  hus- 
band on  condition  of  their  retrospective  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  father’s  imperial  title 
and  their  guarantee  of  his  own  undisturbed 
possession  of  Bavaria.  In  spite  of  the  pro- 
tests of  the  King  of  Prussia  as  EleCtor  of 
Brandenburg  and  of  the  EleCtor-Palatine, 
Maria  Theresa’s  husband,  Francis  Stephen 
of  Lorraine,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  was 
eleCted  Emperor  of  Germany  with  the  title 
of  Francis  I.;  thus  founding  the  new  im- 
perial House  of  Austria — the  House  of 
Hapsburg- Lorraine.  Although  the  original 
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cause  of  the  war  was  now  removed,  the  na- 
tional animosity  which  animated  England 
and  France  prevented  the  restoration  of  a 
general  peace. 

In  the  meantime  the  Austrians,  under 
the  able  Field-Marshal  Traun,  had  recon- 
quered Silesia  from  the  Prussians.  But  the 
Prussians  soon  regained  the  supremacy  by 
some  splendid  triumphs.  Frederick  II.  won 
a brilliant  vi<5tory  over  the  Austrians  among 
the  hills  of  Hohenfriedberg,  June  4,  1745. 
A Prussian  force  under  Prince  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick  gained  a victory  at  Sorr,  Sep- 
tember 30,  1745.  Prince  Leopold  of  Des- 
sau, with  Prussian  troops,  defeated  the  Sax- 
ons under  General  Rutowski,  who  were  now 
the  allies  of  the  Austrians,  in  a bloody  en- 
gagement at  Kesselsdorf,  December  15,  1745; 
and  the  King  of  Prussia  entered  Dresden, 
the  Saxon  capital,  in  triumph.  The  Sec- 
ond Silesian  War  was  ended  by  the  Peace 
of  Dresden,  by  which  Maria  Theresa  con- 
sented to  leave  Silesia  in  the  possession  of 
Frederick,  who  in  turn  recognized  her  hus- 
band as  Emperor,  December,  1745.  The 
Elector  of  Saxony  recovered  his  hereditary 
dominions  by  the  payment  of  a large  ran- 
som. 

The  Austrian  Netherlands  were  now  the 
theatre  of  some  severe  struggles  on  the  part 
of  the  French  against  the  united  armies  of 
England,  Holland  and  Austria.  On  May 
11,  1745,  was  fought  the  great  battle  of 
Fontenoy,  in  which  the  combined  English, 
Dutch  and  Austrian  forces,  commanded  by 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  son  of  George  II. 
of  England,  were  thoroughly  defeated,  with 
the  loss  of  seven  thousand  men,  by  the 
French  army,  numbering  fifty  thousand 
men,  under  the  command  of  Marshal  Saxe; 
in  consequence  of  which  Tournay,  Ghent, 
Bruges,  Oudenarde,  Nieuport  and  Ath  were 
occupied  by  the  French.  Louis  XV.  re- 
turned to  Paris  and  was  received  like  a 
conqueror. 

The  danger  to  England  at  home  had  al- 
ready vindicated  the  wisdom  of  Sir  Robert 
Waipole’si-peace  policy  and  his  prudence  in 
foiling  the  Pretender’s  hopes  by  his  steady 
friendship  for  France.  The  Jacobites  could 


expe<5t  aid  only  from  France,  and  the  war 
with  France  at  once  revived  their  hopes. 
Early  in  the  war  France  endeavored  to 
weaken  Great  Britain  by  inciting  a civil  war 
in  that  kingdom.  Charles  Edward  Stuart, 
the  grandson  of  the  ill-fated  James  II. — 
called  the  Young  Pretender  and  the  Young 
Chevalier — received  an  invitation  from  the 
French  government  to  return  to  France,  and 
was  placed  in  command  of  a formidable 
armament  for  the  invasion  of  Great  Britain 
in  1744;  but  his  effort  for  a descent  upon  the 
coast  of  Scotland  was  frustrated  by  a storm 
which  wrecked  his  fleet,  thus  compelling 
him  to  relinquish  his  enterprise. 

In  1745  the  Young  Pretender,  encouraged 
by  the  English  defeat  at  Fontenoy,  again 
embarked  with  seven  followers  in  a small 
vessel,  and  landed  on  one  of  the  islands  of 
the  Hebrides,  whence  he  made  his  way  to 
the  Highlands,  and  set  up  his  standard  at 
Glenfinnan,  August  29,  1745,  being  there 
joined  by  fifteen  hundred  clansmen.  With 
these  Highlanders  he  marched  through 
Blair  Athol  on  Perth,  his  army  increasing 
on  the  march.  He  entered  Edinburgh  in 
triumph,  September  16,  1745,  and  pro- 
claimed his  father  King  of  Scotland  with 
the  title  of  James  VIII.  at  the  Town  Cross. 

Two  thousand  English  troops  under  Sir 
John  Cope  who  marched  against  Charles 
Edward  Stuart  were  defeated  and  cut  to 
pieces  by  a wild  charge  of  the  Highland 
clansmen  at  Preston  Pans,  September  21, 
1745.  This  vidtory  greatly  elated  the  Young 
Pretender  and  his  followers,  and  at  once 
doubled  his  forces,  so  that  he  now  had  six 
thousand  men,  all  of  whom  were  Highland- 
ers, as  the  Lowlanders  held  aloof  from  his 
standard. 

It  was  only  after  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  the  Young  Pretender  finally  persuaded 
his  Highlanders  to  follow  him  southward  in 
an  invasion  of  England.  After  crossing 
the  border  into  England,  he  skillfully  evaded 
the  royal  army  at  Newcastle  and  marched 
through  Cumberland  and  Lancashire  toward 
London,  reaching  Derby  by  December  4, 
1745,  and  creating  the  greatest  consternation 
throughout  England.  Although  he  marched 
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through  the  English  counties  in  which  Ja- 
cobi tism  boasted  of  its  strength;  only  a soli- 
tary squire  and  less  than  two  hundred  men 
of  the  lower  class  joined  his  army  as  he 
marched  from  Carlisle  to  Derby.  Although 
Catholics  and  Tories  abounded  in  Lan- 
cashire, the  people  simply  flocked  to  see  his 
march  as  if  they  were  going  to  see  a show. 
Manchester,  the  very  stronghold  of  Jacobit- 
ism,  only  gave  him  an  illumination  and  two 
thousand  pounds.  Sir  Robert  Walpole’s 
peace  policy,  which  had  made  England 
wealthy  and  prosperous,  had  won  the  na- 
tion to  the  House  of  Brunswick.  Jacobit- 
ism  as  a fighting  force  was  dead,  existing 
simply  as  a matter  of  tradition,  and  as  a 
means  of  expressing  political  opposition  to 
the  government;  and  Charles  Edward  Stuart 
himself  saw  that  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
quer rich  and  powerful  England  with  five 
thousand  barbarous  Highlanders. 

The  Young  Pretender  also  soon  ascer- 
tained that  forces  twice  the  size  of  his  own 
were  closing  in  on  each  side  of  him,  while 
a third  English  army  under  King  George 
II.  and  the  Earl  of  Stair  covered  London. 
While  Charles  Edward’s  Highlanders  were 
in  England,  the  Scots  of  the  Lowlands 
quietly  renewed  their  allegiance  to  the 
House  of  Brunswick.  Even  in  the  High- 
lands the  clan  of  the  Mac  Leods  took  up 
arms  for  King  George  II.;  while  the  clan 
of  the  Gordons  refused  to  stir,  though  roused 
by  a small  French  force  which  landed  at 
Montrose. 

The  Young  Pretender’s  officers  were  now 
thoroughly  alarmed,  and  refused  to  continue 
their  advance,  urging  him  to  retreat  into 
Scotland.  The  young  Stuart  consented  very 
reludtantly  and  fell  back  on  Glasgow.  The 
reinforcements  which  he  received  there  in- 
creased his  army  to  nine  thousand  men; 
whereupon  he  marched  against  the  English 
arm}'  under  General  Hawley,  which  had 
pursued  him  in  his  retreat  from  England. 
The  English  were  defeated  at  Falkirk  by  a 
wild  charge  of  the  Highlanders,  January 
23,  1746.  But  this  vi<5tory  was  as  fatal  to 
the  Young  Pretender  as  a defeat  would  have 
been,  as  the  bulk  of  his  army  dispersed  to 


the  mountains  with  their  booty;  and  Charles 
Edward  wTas  obliged  to  retreat  into  the  High- 
lands, pursued  by  the  royal  army  under  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  that  son  of  King 
George  II.  who  was  so  signally  defeated  by 
the  French  at  Fontenoy. 

In  the  memorable  battle  of  Culloden 
Moor,  a few  miles  east  of  Inverness,  April 
16,  1746,  the  Young  Pretender  with  his  six 
thousand  starving  and  dispirited  Highland- 
ers wras  hopelessly  defeated;  and  there  the 
cause  of  the  Stuarts  received  its  death-blow. 
The  royal  army  under  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land was  almost  twice  as  large  as  the  Pre- 
tender’s force.  The  royal  artillery  broke 
the  ranks  of  the  Highlanders,  whereupon 
the  clansmen  flung  themselves  in  their 
usual  style  upon  the  English  front,  but  were 
received  with  a dreadful  fire  of  musketry. 
The  few  Highlanders  who  broke  through 
the  front  line  of  the  royal  army  found  them- 
selves confronted  by  a second  line.  In  a 
few  moments  the  battle  was  decided,  and  the 
Highlanders  became  a mass  of  hunted  fugi- 
tives. The  triumphant  English  massacred 
the  wounded  Highlanders  on  the  field;  and 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  tarnished  the  glory 
of  his  vi(5lory  by  adls  of  cruelty  and  by  a 
savage  desolation  of  the  country  around 
Culloden,  thus  acquiring  the  unenviable 
name  of  “the  Butcher.”  So  complete  was 
the  desolation  that  in  a district  of  fifty  miles 
around  Lochiel  neither  house  nor  cottage, 
neither  man  nor  beast,  were  to  be  seen. 
The  battle  of  Culloden  was  the  last  fought 
on  the  island  of  Great  Britain. 

In  the  meantime  the  headsman  and  the 
hangman  had  been  kept  busy.  Four  Scotch 
nobles — Lords  Lovat  and  Balmerino,  and  the 
Earls  of  Kilmarnock  and  Cromartie — were 
tried  and  convidled  by  the  House  of  Lords 
on  charges  of  high-treason,  as  was  also 
Charles  Radcliffe,  brother  of  the  Earl  of 
Derwent  water,  who  had  been  beheaded  for 
his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  old  Pretender; 
and  all  were  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  ex- 
cept the  Earl  of  Cromartie,  who  was  par- 
doned. Fifty  of  the  Young  Pretender’s  fol- 
lowers were  hanged,  drawn  and  quartered 
in  England — seventeen  at  Kennington  Corn- 
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mon,  in  the  vicinity  of  London;  nine  at 
Carlisle  and  eleven  at  York;  and  the  rest  at 
other  places.  A few  were  pardoned,  and 
hundreds  were  banished  to  the  English 
colonies  in  North  America. 

More  heroic  measures  of  repression  were 
adopted  for  the  Highlands.  The  feudal 
tenures  were  there  abolished,  and  the  heredi- 
tary jurisdictions  of  the  chiefs  of  the  clans 
were  bought  up  and  transferred  to  the  Brit- 
ish crown.  The  tartan , or  dress  of  the 
Highland  clansmen,  was  forbidden  by  ACt 
of  Parliament.  These  severe  measures,  fol- 
lowed by  a general  AH  of  Indemnity , ac- 
complished their  purpose;  and  the  dread  of 
the  Highlanders  passed  away  forever.  The 
sheriffs  writ  was  soon  executed  in  the 
Highlands  with  no  more  resistance  than  in 
the  streets  of  Edinburgh. 

The  Young  Pretender  escaped  from  the 
battle-field  of  Culloden,  and  wandered  about 
the  wilds  of  the  Highlands,  a hunted  fugi- 
tive, in  hardship  and  peril,  and  in  various 
disguises.  His  romantic  adventures  and 
narrow  escapes  remind  us  of  the  perilous 
wanderings  of  his  granduncle,  Charles  II., 
after  the  battle  of  Worcester.  With  Eng- 
lish dragoons  patrolling  all  the  roads,  and 
English  cruisers  closely  watching  the  coast, 
it  appeared  utterly  impossible  for  this  un- 
fortunate descendant  of  a renowned  royal 
race  to  escape.  With  the  assistance  of  the 
young  Highland  maiden,  Miss  Flora  Mac- 
donald, he  found  refuge  among  the  rough 
but  devoted  Highlanders  for  five  months. 
On  one  occasion  he  was  thrown  upon  the 
mercy  of  a band  of  robbers,  living  with 
them  in  a cave  near  the  coast.  But  neither 
Highlander  nor  robber  was  tempted  to  be- 
tray him  for  the  reward  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds,  the  price  set  upon  his  head  by  King 
George  II.  With  Cameron  of  Lochiel  and 
his  brother,  along  with  two  Irish  adherents, 
Sullivan  and  Sheridan,  and  a few  other  ex- 
iles, the  Young  Pretender  finally  boarded  a 
French  privateer  which  arrived  in  Lochna- 
nach,  and  sailed  for  France,  arriving  safely 
at  Roseau,  near  Morlaix,  in  Brittany,  Sep- 
tember 29,  1746,  after  being  chased  by  two 
British  men-of-war;  and  the  royal  family  of 


Stuart  then  disappeared  forever  from  the 
pages  of  English  history. 

The  following  is  the  original  of  the 
famous  English  patriotic  song  of  “God  Save 
the  Kingf  as  composed  in  1745: 

“ God  save  great  George  our  king! 

Long  live  our  noble  king ; 

God  save  the  king. 

Send  him  victorious, 

Happy  and  glorious, 

Long  to  reign  over  us ; 

God  save  the  king ! 

4t  O Lord  our  God,  arise ! 

Scatter  his  enemies, 

And  make  them  fall ; 

Confound  their  politics, 

Frustrate  their  knavish  tricks; 

On  him  our  hopes  we  fix, 

O,  save  us  all ! 

“ Thy  choicest  gifts  in  store 
On  George  be  pleased  to  pour ; 

Long  may  he  reign. 

May  he  defend  our  laws, 

And  ever  give  us  cause 
To  say,  with  heart  and  voice, 

God  save  the  king  I” 

In  May,  1745,  the  three  Bourbon  courts 
— those  of  France,  Spain  and  Naples — con- 
cluded a new  alliance  with  the  Republic  of 
Genoa;  and  their  united  armies  took  Tor- 
tona,  Piacenza,  Parma  and  Pavia,  defeated 
King  Charles  Emmanuel  III.  of  Sardinia  at 
Bassignano,  and  also  captured  Alessandria, 
Asti  and  Casale.  Don  Philip,  the  son  of 
King  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  entered  Naples  in 
triumph.  But  in  the  following  year  the 
Austrians  and  Sardinians  gained  a decisive 
vidtory  over  the  French  and  the  Spaniards  in 
the  battle  of  Piacenza,  June  16,  1746,  com- 
pelling them  to  retreat  across  the  Alps  and 
thus  to  abandon  Italy. 

Philip  V.  of  Spain  died  suddenly  in  1746, 
and  was  succeeded  on  his  throne  by  his  son 
Ferdinand  VI.,  who  did  not  share  his  am- 
bitious step-mother’s  desire  for  conquest  in 
Italy,  and  therefore  withdrew  from  the  war, 
recalling  his  armies  from  Italy  so  precipi- 
tately that  all  Northern  Italy  at  once  fell 
into  the  possession  of  the  Austrians.  The 
conquering  Austrians  treated  the  city  of 
Genoa  with  the  greatest  inhumanity,  and 
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even  attempted  to  harness  the  people  in  the 
streets  to  their  heavy  artillery,  thus  causing 
a revolt  which  ended  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
Austrians  with  the  loss  of  five  thousand 
men. 

In  the  Austrian  Netherlands  the  French 
under  Marshal  Saxe  were  as  successful  in 
the  campaigns  of  1746  and  1747  as  they  had 
been  in  the  campaign  of  1745.  In  1746 
Marshal  Saxe  captured  Brussels,  Antwerp, 
Mons,  Namur  and  other  towns,  and  won  a 
decisive  vidtory  over  the  Austrians  under 
Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  at  Raucoux,  on 
the  Meuse,  near  Liege,  Odtober  11,  1746. 
In  1747  the  French  army  under  Marshal 
Saxe  invaded  Holland,  and  captured  the 
whole  line  of  fortresses  on  the  Scheldt,  from 
Antwerp  to  the  sea,  in  less  than  a month. 
Great  Britain,  still  under  Pelham’s  adminis- 
tration, now  induced  the  Empress  Elizabeth 
of  Russia  to  join  the  enemies  of  France ; 
but,  before  anything  could  result  from  this 
accession,  the  French  under  Marshal  Saxe 
defeated  the  allied  English,  Dutch  and 
Hanoverian  forces  under  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland at  Laffeld,  July  2,  1747,  and  drove 
them  behind  the  Meuse. 

The  French  invasion  of  Holland  created 
alarm  among  the  Dutch,  and  led  to  a revo- 
lution which  overthrew  the  republican  party 
in  the  Dutch  Republic  and  restored  the 
office  of  hereditary  Stadtholder  in  the  per- 
son of  William  IV.  of  Nassau-Diez,  a son- 
in-law  of  King  George  II.  of  England. 

In  the  meantime  the  French  suffered 
many  disasters  at  sea,  and  the  British  navy 
held  almost  undisputed  dominion  of  the 
seas.  Hostilities  between  England  and 
France  extended  to  their  respective  pos- 
sessions in  other  parts  of  the  world.  In 
North  America  the  almost  impregnable 
French  fortress  of  Louisburg,  on  the  island 
of  Cape  Breton,  surrendered  to  a British 
fleet  under  Admiral  Warren  and  a land 
force  furnished  by  Governor  Shirley  of  the 
English  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  and 
commanded  by  General  William  Pepperell, 
June  28,  1745,  after  a month’s  siege.  A 
powerful  French  fleet  under  the  Duke  d’ 
Anville,  sent  in  1746  to  recover  Louisburg, 
4 — 75.- U.  H. 


was  destroyed  by  storms.  In  India,  how- 
ever, the  French  besieged  and  took  Madras 
from  the  English  in  1746. 

The  allies  made  extraordinary  efforts  for 
the  campaign  of  1748;  and  England,  Hol- 
land, Austria  and  Sardinia  engaged  to  arm 
two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men;  but 
these  gigantic  military  preparations  resulted 
in  peace  rather  than  in  a continuance  of  the 
war,  as  France  and  Spain  were  exhausted, 
and  England  and  Holland  had  sustained 
great  burdens  with  little  compensating  ad- 
vantages from  the  great  struggle. 

The  capture  of  Maestricht  by  the  French 
army  under  Marshal  Saxe,  in  April,  1748, 
led  to  an  armistice;  and,  after  six  months  of 
negotiation,  the  Peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle, 
signed  by  France,  England,  Holland,  Aus- 
tria, Spain,  Genoa  and  Sardinia,  in  OCtober, 
1748,  ended  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Suc- 
cession on  the  basis  of  a mutual  restitution 
of  all  conquests  made  during  the  war,  while 
France  recognized  the  succession  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick  to  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain,  and  Maria  Theresa  was  left  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  hereditary  Austrian  terri- 
tories, except  Silesia,  which  remained  with 
the  King  of  Prussia,  while  she  also  ceded 
the  Italian  duchies  of  Parma,  Piacenza  and 
Guastalla  to  Don  Philip  of  Spain.  The 
Treaty  of  Madrid  in  1750  restored  amicable 
commercial  relations  between  England  and 
Spain. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Aix  la 
Chapelle  the  Young  Pretender  was  forbidden 
to  reside  in  France.  He  passed  the  rest  of 
his  life  in  wandering  over  Europe,  endeav- 
oring to  raise  money  for  another  invasion 
of  Great  Britain.  At  length  he  became  a 
confirmed  drunkard,  and  eked  out  a 
wretched  existence  at  Rome,  where  he  died 
a miserable  death,  January  30,  1788,  leaving 
no  legitimate  children.  His  younger  brother, 
Henry  Benedict,  who  was  raised  by  the 
Pope  to  the  dignity  of  Cardinal  of  York, 
died  at  Rome  in  1807,  thus  ending  forever 
the  once- renowned  royal  race  of  Stuart, 
which  had  reigned  over  Scotland  almost 
three  and  a half  centuries,  and  over  England 
a little  more  than  one  century.  A monu- 
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ment  eredted  by  the  great  Italian  sculptor, 
Antonio  Canova,  in  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  in 
1816,  bears  three  empty  titles — James  III., 
Charles  III.  and  Henry  IX. 

The  eight  years’  War  of  the  Austrian  Suc- 
cession left  Austria  still  one  of  the  great 
powers  of  Europe,  though  she  had  been  de- 
prived of  Silesia  and  her  Italian  duchies. 
France,  the  principal  instigator  of  the  war, 
had  gained  absolutely  nothing  by  the  strug- 
gle, notwithstanding  the  brilliant  vidlories 
of  the  great  foreigner  in  her  sendee,  Mar- 
shal Saxe,  the  greatest  general  of  his  time; 
while  her  national  debt  was  almost  doubled 
by  the  addition  of  a sum  equal  to  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  million  dollars,  her  commerce 
was  nearly  ruined  and  her  navy  was  well- 
nigh  destroyed.  Besides  these  material  dis- 


I advantages,  France  had  lost  her  cherished 
! position  as  arbi tress  of  the  affairs  of  Europe. 

| Already  did  the  gay  and  frivolous  courtiers 
! of  Louis  XV.  congratulate  each  other  that 
the  world  would  last  their  day;  and  a cur- 
rent motto  among  these  thoughtless  cour- 
tiers was:  “ Aprts  moi  le  deluge. ’ ’ “After 
j us  the  deluge.” 

! England,  by  subsidizing  all  her  allies,  had 
vastly  increased  her  influence  in  European 
politics.  The  same  series  of  events  which 
had  undermined  the  unsubstantial  prosper- 
ity of  France  had  elevated  Prussia  to  the 
| rank  of  a leading  European  power,  through 
! the  energy  and  military  genius  of  her  king, 

! the  period  of  whose  reign  is  frequently  men- 
j tioned  even  in  universal  history  as  the  Age 
I of  Frederick  the  Great . 


SECTION  VI.— THE  SEVEN  YEARS’  WAR. 


FTER  the  War  of  the  Austrian 
Succession,  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope enjoyed  eight  years  of 
rest,  which  may  be  considered 
one  of  the  most  prosperous 
periods  of  European  history.  Commerce 
flourished,  and  the  arts  of  life  reached  a de- 
gree of  elegance  and  refinement  hitherto 
seldom  attained.  But  unhappily  causes  of 
•discord  still  existed.  The  Peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  proved  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
hollow  truce.  Many  of  the  questions  at 
issue  between  France  and  England  were 
left  unsettled,  and  thus  grounds  were  fur- 
nished for  a renewal  of  hostilities.  The 
limits  of  the  English  colony  of  Nova  Scotia, 
in  North  America,  the  right  claimed  by  the 
French  to  conne<5t  their  settlements  in  Lou- 
isiana and  Canada  by  a line  of  forts  in  the 
rear  of  the  English  colonies  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  North  America,  and  the  desire  of 
both  nations  to  obtain  a political  preponder 
ance  in  India,  all  led  to  protracted  disputes 
which  soon  resulted  in  another  war. 

RISE  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  IN  INDIA. 

The  English  East  India  Company — char- 


tered by  Queen  Elizabeth,  December  31, 
1600 — was  granted  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  trading  to  the  East  Indies.  This  great 
company  of  English  merchants  obtained 
valuable  privileges  from  the  native  sover- 
eigns of  India,  and  succeeded  in  building 
up  an  immense  trade  between  that  Oriental 
land  and  England.  For  a century  the 
Company  confined  itself  to  legitimate  acts 
of  commerce  and  was  satisfied  simply  with 
obtaining  sites  for  its  forts  and  warehouses, 
which  it  defended  against  the  hostile  Mah- 
rattas  by  small  military  forces.  The  Com- 
pany established  a fadlory  at  Surat  in  1612, 
obtained  Madras  from  its  native  sovereign 
in  1639,  Bombay  from  the  Portuguese  in 
1662,  and  Calcutta  from  Aurungzebe  in 
1699. 

By  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  territory  of  the  English  East  India 
Company  had  attained  such  dimensions  that 
the  three  presidencies  of  Bombay,  Madras 
and  Calcutta  were  organized.  Calcutta,  the 
chief  of  these,  was  presented  to  the  Com- 
pany by  Aurungzebe,  and  was  then  a small 
village;  but  under  the  Company  it  grew  to 
be  a splendid  city,  and  ultimately  became 
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the  capital  of  the  British  possessions  in 
India. 

The  success  of  the  English  encouraged 
the  French  to  endeavor  to  secure  a footing 
in  India,  under  the  auspices  of  the  French 
East  India  Company,  which  during  the 
seventeenth  century  acquired  Pondicherry, 
Chandernagore  and  Mah£,  and  organized 
the  two  presidencies  of  Pondicherry  and  the 
Isle  de  France. 

The  Dutch  had  two  posts  on  the  mainland 
of  India,  and  had  exclusive  possession  of 
most  of  the  island  of  Ceylon  and  of  the 
Spice  Islands,  Java,  Celebes  and  Sumatra, 
and  the  peninsula  of  Malacca.  The  Eng- 
lish gradually  absorbed  the  Dutch  and  Por- 
tuguese possessions  in  India,  so  that  the 
French  were  left  as  their  only  European 
rivals  in  the  East  Indies. 

When  the  English  East  India  Company 
had  grown  rich  and  powerful  it  became  am- 
bitious of  extending  its  dominion  in  India, 
and  participated  in  the  quarrels  of  the 
Great  Mogul  Empire,  the  ruling  race  of 
which  was  Mohammedan,  while  the  great 
mass  of  Hindoos  held  fast  to  Brahmanism. 
This  difference  of  religion  caused  unceasing 
quarrels  between  the  native  Hindoo  chiefs, 
who  sought  the  alliance  of  the  English  and 
the  French,  who  thus  became  involved  in 
the  quarrels  of  the  Hindoo  princes  on  oppo- 
site sides.  Both  English  and  French  desired 
to  profit  by  these  alliances  with  the  native 
princes,  and  the  French  conceived  the  de- 
sign of  conquering  India  by  means  of  native 
Hindoo  troops  under  French  officers.  These 
were  called  Sipahis , or  Sepoys . The  Eng- 
lish afterward  adopted  the  same  system. 
Both  English  and  French  were  obliged  to 
employ  these  native  troops,  as  it  was  impos- 
sible to  transport  to  India  large  bodies  of 
European  troops,  or  to  maintain  them  there. 

During  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succes- 
sion the  English  and  French  colonists  inter- 
fered on  opposite  sides  in  the  quarrels  of  the 
native  Hindoo  princes,  and  in  1746  the 
Governor  of  the  Isle  de  France  captured 
Madras  from  the  English.  Although  peace 
had  been  made  between  England  and 
France  in  1748,  the  English  and  French 


colonists  in  India  continued  hostilities;  and 
the  French  under  Dupleix,  Governor  of 
Pondicherry,  besieged  Trichinopoly,  after 
obtaining  the  Coromandel  coast  from  the 
Viceroy  of  the  Deccan,  and  were  on  the  point 
of  expelling  the  English  from  Hindoostan 
and  founding  a French  empire  in  India,  when 
Robert  Clive,  a poor  clerk  in  the  counting- 
house  of  the  English  East  India  Company 
at  Madras,  pushing  forward  in  the  midst  of 
a severe  thunder  storm,  with  only  five  hun- 
dred men,  surprised  Arcot,  the  capital  of  the 
Nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  in  1751,  and  defended 
that  place  against  the  French  and  their 
Hindoo  allies,  numbering  ten  thousand 
men,  whom  he  defeated  in  two  battles,  thus 
establishing  the  British  supremacy  in  India. 

Surajah  Dowlah,  the  Viceroy  of  Bengal, 
attacked  the  English  in  1756,  took  Calcutta 
and  confined  one  hundred  and  forty-six 
English  prisoners  in  the  Black  Hole  of  Cal - 
cutta — a small  prison  eighteen  feet  square — 
where  all  but  twenty-three  died  before  morn- 
ing; but  in  1757  the  illustrious  Colonel 
Clive  retook  Calcutta,  and  with  only  three 
thousand  men,  less  than  a third  of  whom 
were  Englishmen,  the  rest  being  Sepoys, 
Clive  defeated  Surajah  Dowlah,  at  the  head 
of  sixty-four  thousand  men,  in  the  decisive 
battle  of  Plassey,  June  23,  1757,  which  es- 
tablished the  British  Empire  in  India. 

Bengal  had  been  famous  in  European 
markets  for  its  rice,  its  sugar,  its  silks  and 
the  produc5ts  of  its  looms.  During  the  same 
year  the  rich  city  of  Hoogly  was  taken  and 
plundered  by  an  expedition  sent  by  Clive. 

Thus  the  poor  boy-clerk,  whom  the  Eng- 
lish historian  Green  describes  as  “an  idle 
dare-devil  of  a boy  whom  his  friends  had 
been  glad  to  get  rid  of  by  packing  him  off 
in  the  Company’s  service  as  a writer  at 
Madras” — this  poor  clerk,  who,  in  despair  at 
his  early  poverty,  and  tired  of  desk -work, 
twice  attempted  suicide  with  his  pistol — be- 
came the  founder  of  the  British  dominion  in 
India,  a dominion  which  now  embraces  al- 
most all  of  Hindoostan  and  contains  a pop- 
ulation of  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions, 
and  is  the  brightest  jewel  in  Vidloria’s 
crown. 
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THE  ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  IN  AMERICA. 

In  the  meantime,  during  the  wars  be- 
tween England  and  France,  the  English 
and  French  colonies  in  North  America  be- 
came engaged  in  hostilities.  During  King 
William's  War , A.  D.  1689-1697 — the  War 
of  the  League  of  Augsburg  in  Europe — the 
French  and  Indians  committed  dreadful 
massacres  upon  the  New  England  and  New 
York  frontiers,  destroying  Dover  in  New 
Hampshire,  in  July,  1689,  and  burning  Sche- 
nectady, in  New  York,  in  February,  1690, 
and  massacring  sixty  of  its  inhabitants ; and 
in  1690  the  New  Englanders  sent  a land  force 
under  a son  of  Governor  Winthrop  of  Con- 
necticut against  Montreal,  and  a naval  expe- 
dition under  Sir  William  Phipps  against  Que- 
bec, both  expeditions  being  failures.  During 
Queen  Anne's  War , A.  D.  1702-17 13 — the 
War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  in  Europe — 
the  French  and  Indians  again  spread  deso- 
tion  among  the  English  frontier  settlements, 
burning  Deerfield,  in  Massachusetts,  and 
massacring  its  inhabitants;  but  in  1710  an 
English  fleet  and  a New  England  land  force 
captured  Port  Royal,  which  was  thereafter 
called  Annapolis , after  Queen  Anne,  and 
the  French  colony  of  Acadia  became  a Brit- 
ish province  under  the  name  of  Nova  Scotia , 
or  New  Scotland;  and  in  1711  a fleet  and 
army  from  England  under  Sir  Hovenden 
Walker,  aided  by  New  Englanders,  the 
whole  expedition  consisting  of  seven  thou- 
sand men,  proceeded  against  Quebec, but  the 
vessels  were  wrecked  at  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  one  thousand  men  per- 
ished, whereupon  the  expedition  was  aban- 
doned. During  King  George's  War , A.  D. 
1744-1748 — the  War  of  the  Austrian  Suc- 
cession in  Europe — an  English  fleet  under 
Admiral  Warren  and  an  English  colonial 
land  force  under  General  William  Pepperell 
captured  Louisburg,  in  Nova  Scotia,  as  al- 
ready noticed. 

THE  FRENCH  AND  INDIAN  WAR. 

The  three  wars  between  the  English  and 
the  French  in  North  America,  the  accounts 
of  which  we  have  just  considered,  had  their 
origin  in  the  European  disputes  of  France 


and  England.  The  fourth  and  last  war, 
and  the  one  which  ended  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  French  power  in  North  America, 
originated  in  disputes  about  the  boundaries 
between  the  French  and  English  colonial 
possessions.  After  the  Peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  in  1748,  the  French  built  forts  in 
the  rear  of  the  English  colonies,  for  the 
purpose  of  confining  the  English  to  the 
country  east  of  the  Alleghany  mountains. 
The  French  claimed  the  Ohio  Valley  as  a 
part  of  Louisiana,  while  the  English  claimed 
it  as  a part  of  Virginia. 

In  1749  the  King  of  Great  Britain  granted 
six  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Ohio  river  to  an  associa- 
tion of  English  and  Virginia  speculators, 
called  the  Ohio  Company . The  surveyors 
and  traders  sent  out  by  the  Company  were 
made  prisoners  by  the  French.  This  ag- 
gressive condudt  led  to  open  hostilities. 

The  French  under  St.  Pierre  built  three 
forts  in  North-western  Pennsylvania — one  at 
Presque  Isle,  now  Erie;  another  at  La  Bceuf, 
now  Waterford;  and  a third  at  the  site  of 
the  present  town  of  Franklin.  Governor 
Dinwiddie,  of  Virginia,  sent  George  Wash- 
ington, a young  Virginian,  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  with  a remonstrance  to  St.  Pierre, 
the  French  commander.  St.  Pierre,  who 
said  that  he  adted  under  the  orders  of  Du- 
quesne,  Governor  of  Canada,  refused  to 
withdraw  his  troops  from  the  domain  of  the 
Ohio  Company  as  requested  by  Dinwiddie. 

When  it  was  known  in  Virginia  that  St 
Pierre  refused  to  withdraw  his  troops  from 
the  territory  granted  to  the  Ohio  Company, 
a body  of  Virginians  under  Major  George 
Washington  was  sent  to  expel  the  invaders. 
Washington  moved  toward  the  Ohio;  and  in 
the  present  Fayette  county,  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, he  built  Fort  Necessity.  At  length,  on 
May  28,  1754,  he  defeated  the  French  and 
killed  their  leader,  Jumonville,  in  the  battle 
of  the  Great  Meadows.  This  was  the  first 
bloodshed  in  the  long  and  distressing  French 
and  Indian  War. 

Already  the  French  had  seized  a fort 
which  the  English  had  been  engaged  in 
building  at  the  junction  of  the  Alleghany 
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and  Monongahela  rivers,  and  named  it  Fort 
Duquesne , in  honor  of  the  Governor  of  Can- 
ada. Washington  was  at  length  besieged 
by  the  French  at  Fort  Necessity.  On  the  4th 
of  July,  1754,  he  surrendered  to  the  French, 
who  allowed  him  and  all  his  troops  to  march 
back  to  Virginia. 

On  the  day  of  the  capitulation  of  Fort 
Necessity,  July  4,  1754,  a congress  com- 
posed of  delegates  from  six  of  the  Anglo- 
American  colonies  convened  at  Albany,  in 
the  province  of  New  York,  for  the  purpose 
of  devising  measures  for  protection  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  French.  A plan 
of  union  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin was  rejected  by  both  the  home  govern- 
ment and  the  colonial  assemblies. 

In  1755  Edward  Braddock,  a distinguished 
Irish  officer,  was  sent  to  America  as  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  English  forces  there. 
Three  expeditions  against  the  French  were 
piojected.  One  was  to  proceed  against  the 
French  forts  in  Nova  Scotia;  another  under 
Braddock  was  to  drive  the  French  from 
Fort  Duquesne;  and  a third  under  Gov- 
ernor Shirley  of  Massachusetts  was  to  move 
against  Fort  Niagara. 

An  English  force  of  three  thousand  men, 
under  General  Winslow,  landed  at  the  head 
of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  in  June,  1755,  where 
they  were  joined  by  three  hundred  regulars, 
under  Colonel  Monckton,  who  assumed  the 
chief  command.  The  expedition  took  Fort 
Beausejour  from  the  French  on  the  16th  of 
June,  and  Fort  Gaspereau  on  the  17th. 
The  English  disgraced  themselves  by  their 
cruel  treatment  of  the  Acadians,  many  of 
whom  they  sent  away  and  distributed  among 
the  English  colonists. 

In  June,  1755,  General  Braddock,  with 
two  thousand  men,  marched  against  the 
French  at  Fort  Duquesne.  On  the  9th  of 
July,  when  within  twelve  miles  of  Fort  Du- 
quesne, the  English  were  attacked  by  the 
French  and  the  Indians.  Braddock  was 
killed,  and  his  troops  were  completely  de- 
feated. Of  all  the  mounted  officers  on  the 
side  of  the  English,  Major  Washington 
alone  remained  unhurt.  After  the  fall  of 
Braddock,  Washington  assumed  the  com- 


mand of  the  English  troops,  and  conducted 
them  back  to  Virginia.  Thus,  the  expedi- 
tion against  Fort  Duquesne  was  a total 
failure. 

The  expedition  under  Shirley  against 
Fort  Niagara  was  also  a complete  failure. 
The  expedition  went  only  as  far  as  Oswego, 
where  Shirley  built  a new  fort;  and  storms, 
sickness,  and  desertions  of  his  Indian  allies, 
caused  him  to  abandon  the  object  of  the 
expedition. 

In  August,  1755,  an  English  army  under 
Sir  William  Johnson  marched  against  Forts 
Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  which  the 
French  had  erected  on  the  western  shores 
of  Lake  Champlain.  A part  of  Johnson’s 
force,  under  Colonel  Williams,  was  defeated 
on  the  8th  of  September  by  the  French 
under  Baron  Dieskau.  After  this  fight,  in 
which  Williams  was  killed,  Dieskau  moved 
forward  and  fought  with  Johnson  the  battle 
of  Lake  George.  In  this  battle  Dieskau 
was  defeated,  wounded  and  taken  prisoner. 
After  the  battle,  Johnson  built  Fort  William 
Henry,  and  garrisoned  it,  as  well  as  Fort 
Edward,  with  some  of  his  troops;  after 
which  he  returned  to  Albany  and  dispersed 
his  army.  The  inefficient  Lord  Loudon 
was  sent  to  America  to  take  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  English  forces  there. 

In  August,  1756,  the  Marquis  de  Mont- 
calm, with  a body  of  French  and  Indians, 
crossed  Lake  Ontario  from  Canada,  and 
captured  the  English  forts  at  Oswego 
with  fourteen  hundred  prisoners.  The  only 
thing  accomplished  by  the  English  in 
1756  was  the  chastisement  of  the  Indians 
in  Western  Pennsylvania.  On  the  8th  of 
September,  Colonel  John  Armstrong  fell 
upon  the  savages  at  Kittanning,  their  chief 
town  on  the  Alleghany  river,  killed  their 
principal  chiefs,  and  destroyed  the  village. 

In  Northern  New  York  a force  of  French 
and  Indians,  under  Montcalm,  marched 
against  Fort  William  Henry  in  August, 
1757.  Colonel  Monro,  who  commanded  the 
small  English  force  which  garrisoned  the 
fort,  called  upon  General  Webb,  the  Eng- 
lish commander  at  Fort  Edward,  for  assist- 
ance. The  cowardly  Webb  refused  any  aid; 
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and  the  gallant  Monro  was  compelled  to 
surrender,  after  a brave  defense.  After 
their  surrender,  the  English  troops  were  al- 
lowed to  march  out  with  the  honors  of  war; 
but  no  sooner  had  they  left  the  fort,  under 
a promise  of  protection,  than  despite  the 
efforts  of  Montcalm  to  prevent  it,  many  of 
them  were  massacred  by  the  Indians  in  the 
French  army.  Montcalm  expressed  great 
sorrow  at  this  sad  occurrence. 

THE  SEVEN  YEARS’  WAR  IN  EUROPE. 

It  was  very  evident  that  Austria  and 
Prussia  could  not  long  remain  at  peace;  as 
the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  who  could  not 
forget  the  loss  of  Silesia,  was  determined  to 
recover  that  province.  She  spent  the  eight 
years  after  the  Peace  of  Aixla-Chapelle  in 
forming  alliances  with  the  other  courts  of 
Europe  against  the  great  Frederick  II.  of 
Prussia,  for  the  purpose  of  realizing  her  de- 
termination. Her  resentment  toward  Great 
Britain,  her  best  ally,  which  had  advised 
her  to  yield  that  province,  was  almost  as 
great  as  that  against  the  King  of  Prussia  for 
seizing  it  by  force  in  the  time  of  her  humili- 
ation and  distress.  Her  great  Minister, 
Kaunitz,  had  spent  five  years  at  Paris  as 
Austrian  ambassador,  and  had  confided  to 
her  a scheme  for  ultimately  uniting  France 
and  Austria  against  Prussia. 

The  two  causes  of  dispute  already  men- 
tioned had  no  direCt  connection  with  each 
other,  yet  mutual  interests  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  alliances.  The  strangest  feature  of 
all  was  the  alliance  of  Austria  and  France, 
nations  that  had  been  enemies  for  three  cen- 
turies; and  the  coalition  of  Prussia  and 
England,  nations  that  had  hitherto  appeared 
extremely  jealous  of  each  other.  This 
change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  France  was 
brought  about  by  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
the  favorite  mistress  of  the  dissolute 
Louis  XV.,  who,  captivated  by  a flattering 
letter  from  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  and 
angry  at  the  sarcasm  which  the  King  of 
Prussia  had  uttered  against  her,  was  easily 
won  to  the  side  of  the  Austrian  empress. 
The  profligate  Empress  Elizabeth  of  Russia, 
affronted  at  the  sarcastic  manner  in  which 


Frederick  spoke  of  her,  was  easily  induced 
by  her  Prime  Minister,  Bestucheff,  to  con- 
clude an  alliance  with  Maria  Theresa  against 
Prussia.  Augustus  III.,  Elector  of  Saxony 
and  King  of  Poland,  who  was  also  offended 
at  Frederick’s  sarcasm,  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  Austrian  empress-queen.  Sweden, 
through  the  influence  of  the  French  court, 
joined  the  coalition  against  the  Prussian 
monarch.  Thus  Austria,  France,  Russia, 
Saxony  and  Sweden  were  united  against 
Prussia  and  England.  The  English  carried 
on  a successful  war  against  the  French  on 
the  ocean,  in  North  America  and  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies;  but  they  could  give 
little  effective  aid  to  the  Prussian  king 
against  the  powerful  enemies  who  threatened 
to  wrest  from  him  a large  portion  of  his  do- 
minions, and  reduce  him  to  the  condition 
of  an  Elector  of  Brandenburg.  But  the 
great  military  ability  of  Frederick,  and  the 
splendid  discipline  of  the  Prussian  army, 
enabled  Prussia  to  come  forth  from  the  gi- 
gantic struggle  powerful  and  victorious. 

Although  Maria  Theresa  concluded  an 
alliance  with  France,  she  bound  herself  by 
two  treaties  to  observe  neutrality  in  the  war 
between  Great  Britain  and  France. 

The  Seven  Years'  War  extended  around 
the  world,  and  involved  the  English  and 
French  colonies  in  America,  Asia  and  Af- 
rica; and  thenceforth  the  history  of  Eng- 
land was  largely  the  history  of  the  civilized 
world. 

The  war  opened  in  Europe  with  a series 
of  disasters  for  the  English,  the  most  serious 
of  which  was  the  capture  of  the  island  of 
Minorca  by  a French  expedition  under  the 
Duke  de  Richelieu.  A British  fleet  under 
Admiral  Byng  was  sent  from  Gibraltar  to 
the  relief  of  the  garrison  of  Minorca,  but 
Byng  returned  after  a partial  and  indecisive 
engagement  with  the  French  fleet,  June, 
1 756.  He  was  court-martialed  for  cowardice 
the  next  year,  and  was  shot  in  the  presence 
of  his  whole  fleet,  but  he  showed  that  he 
was  no  coward  by  giving  the  command  to 
fire.  The  public  indignation  caused  by 
Byng’s  failure  soon  turned  to  pity,  and 
when  passion  had  cooled  it  was  felt  that  the 
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brave  admiral  had  suffered  for  the  fault  of 
the  Ministry. 

The  English  disasters  in  Europe  and 
America  forced  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to 
resign;  whereupon  King  George  II.  ap- 
pointed William  Pitt,  the  “Great  Com-  | 


since  the  death  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and 
like  Walpole  he  was  a Whig  in  politics. 
He  wras  created  Secretary  of  State  in  1756, 
but  the  failure  of  the  early  expeditions 
forced  him  to  resign  four  months  afterward, 
and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  recalled. 


FREDERICK  THE  GREAT. 


moner,”  to  the  head  of  the  Ministry.  Pitt 
was  the  son  of  a wealthy  Governor  of  Mad- 
ras, and  had  been  in  Parliament  since  1734. 
He  was  the  first  great  statesman  that  had 
controlled  the  destinies  of  Great  Britain 


The  King  of  Prussia  did  not  wait  to  be 
attacked;  but,  resolving  to  surprise  his  ene- 
mies by  an  unexpected  blow,  he  was  first 
in  the  field.  In  August,  1756,  he  suddenly 
burst  into  Saxony  with  an  army  of  seventy 
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thousand  men,  took  possession  of  Leipsic, 
Wittenberg  and  Dresden,  and  blockaded 
the  Saxon  army,  which  had  established  a 
strongly-fortified  camp  at  Pima,  on  the 
Elbe.  At  Dresden  he  seized  the  govern- 
ment papers,  and  caused  the  secret  dis- 
patches of  his  enemies  proving  their  designs 
against  him  to  be  published  in  order  to 
justify  his  conduct  before  the  world.  At 
the  head  of  only  twenty-five  thousand  men, 
Frederick  the  Great,  in  the  battle  of  Lowo- 
sitz,  defeated  fifty  thousand  Austrians  under 
General  Brown,  who  were  marching  to  the 
relief  of  the  Saxons;  after  which  he  com- 
pelled the  Saxon  forces,  reduced  by  hunger 
to  fourteen  thousand  men,  to  surrender 
themselves  prisoners  of  war,  and  forced 
them  into  the  Prussian  service.  The  Elec- 
tor Frederick  Augustus  III.  now  abandoned 
Saxony,  and  retired  into  his  kingdom  of 
Poland,  where  he  remained  until  the  end  of 
the  war.  Thus  Frederck  the  Great  con- 
quered Saxony  in  his  first  campaign  in  the 
Seven  Years*  War. 

Frederick  remained  in  possession  of  Sax- 
ony; but  the  armies  of  the  allies  had  now 
taken  the  field  against  him,  and  the  Diet  of 
the  German  Empire  declared  war  against 
him  for  violating  the  Land  Peace.  The 
•northern  states  of  Germany  protested  against 
this  proceeding  of  the  Diet,  and  their  sov- 
ereigns hired  out  their  subjedts  to  serve  in 
the  British  armies  in  preference  to  furnish- 
ing the  contingents  demanded  by  the  Em- 
peror Francis  I. 

The  enemies  of  Frederick  the  Great  as- 
sembled immense  armies  for  the  campaign 
of  1757.  A Russian  army  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  men  entered  Prussia  on 
the  east;  a Swedish  force  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men  was  preparing  to  march  into  the 
Prussian  province  of  Pomerania;  eighty 
thousand  French  troops  were  advancing 
from  the  west;  and  one  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  Austrians  were  in  the  field. 

The  French  invaders  were  divided  into 
three  armies — the  army  of  the  Upper  Rhine 
under  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  who  had 
gained  a brilliant  reputation  by  the  con- 
quest of  Minorca,  and  was  the  most  popular 


general  of  the  time;  the  army  of  the  Main 
under  the  Prince  of  Soubise,  Madame  de 
Pompadour’s  favorite;  and  the  army  of  the 
Lower  Rhine  under  Marshal  d’Estr6es. 

While  the  allied  armies  numbered  more 
than  four  hundred  thousand  men,  the  com- 
bined Prussian  and  Hanoverian  troops  did 
not  amount  to  two  hundred  thousand.  The 
Hanoverian  troops  were  under  the  command 
of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  eldest  sur- 
viving son  of  King  George  II.  of  Great 
Britain. 

After  some  maneuvering  by  which  he 
completely  deceived  the  Austrians,  the  King 
of  Prussia  began  the  campaign  of  1757  by 
invading  Bohemia.  At  the  head  of  seventy 
thousand  men,  Frederick  attacked  seventy- 
five  thousand  Austrians  at  Prague,  May  6, 
1757.  The  assaults  of  the  Prussians  were 
at  first  repulsed,  and  the  old  Prussian  Mar- 
shal Schwerin  fell  fighting  at  the  head  of 
his  regiment;  but  the  fall  of  the  brave  Aus- 
trian Marshal  Brown  finally  decided  the 
battle,  which  ended  in  a glorious  victory  for 
the  Prussians.  Frederick,  however,  pur- 
chased his  triumph  at  a heavy  cost,  as 
twelve  thousand  five  hundred  of  his  brave 
troops  lay  dead  or  wounded  on  the  field  of 
battle.  Seeking  to  follow  up  his  vi<5tory  at 
Prague,  Frederick  the  Great  attacked  the 
Austrians  under  Count  Daun,  who  occupied 
a strong  position  at  Kolin,  June  18,  1757. 
After  a bloody  battle,  in  which  the  Aus- 
trians at  first  gave  way,  the  Prussian  king 
was  so  badly  defeated  that  he  was  obliged 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Prague  and  to  evacuate 
Bohemia  as  speedily  as  possible. 

The  disastrous  result  of  the  battle  of  Kolin 
deprived  Frederick  the  Great  of  the  fruits 
of  his  former  victories;  and  it  seemed  as 
though  he  must  fall  before  the  overwhelm- 
ing power  of  his  numerous  enemies,  who 
now  threatened  him  on  all  sides.  Through 
the  mediation  of  Denmark,  his  English  and 
Hanoverian  allies,  under  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, after  having  been  defeated  by  the 
French  army  commanded  by  Marshal  d* 
Estr^es  at  Hastembeck,  were  compelled  by 
the  disgraceful  Convention  of  Klosterseven 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  thus  securing  the 
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neutrality  of  Hanover  and  Brunswick,  and  Sckweidnitz,  while  another  Austrian  force 
leaving  the  French  at  liberty  to  operate  made  its  way  through  Lusatia  and  laid  Ber- 
against  Frederick  in  Saxony.  A Russian  lin  under  contribution.  A Russian  fleet 
army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  under  captured  Memel. 

Apraxin,  invaded  Prussia  on  the  east,  de-  In  his  momentary  despair,  Frederick  the 
feated  twenty -four  thousand  Prussians  under  Great  even  meditated  suicide;  but  he  took 


Lehwald  at  Gross  Jagerndorf,  and  advanced 
against  Frederick.  Twenty  thousand  Swe- 
dish troops  entered  Pomerania  and  advanced 
toward  the  Prussian  capital.  An  Aus- 
trian army  invaded  Silesia  and  besieged 


braver  counsel,  and  roused  himself  to  col- 
lect the  forces  which  still  remained  to  him. 
Though  the  dissolute  Empress  Elizabeth  of 
Russia  was  in  arms  against  him,  her  heir  was 
an  ardent  admirer  and  friend  of  Prussia's 


FREDERICK  THE  GREAT  AFTER  THE  BATTLE  OF  KOEIN. 
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warrior-king.  The  Duke  de  Richelieu,  the 
French  commander,  inherited  the  anti- Aus- 
trian policy  of  his  great  uncle,  the  renowned 
cardinal-statesman,  and  opposed  extreme 
measures  against  the  King  of  Prussia;  while 
the  national  enmities  between  the  German 
imperial  troops  and  their  French  allies  weak- 
ened their  efficiency. 

In  his  desperate  situation  Frederick  the 
Great  saw  that  he  must  strike  a decisive 
blow  in  order  to  save  himself  from  utter 
ruin.  He  accordingly  marched  into  Sax- 
ony for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the 
French  from  that  country.  With  only 
twenty  thousand  men,  Frederick  occupied 
a height  at  the  little  village  of  Ross- 
bach,  where  he  was  soon  confronted  by 
seventy  thousand  French  and  German  im- 
perial troops,  under  the  Prince  of  Soubise, 
a favorite  of  Madame  de  Pompadour.  The 
obje<5t  of  the  French  and  their  German  im- 
perial allies  was  to  see  whether  the  King 
of  Prussia  would  venture  to  attack  them. 
They  resolved  to  surround  Frederick,  take 
him  and  his  whole  army  prisoners,  and  thus 
put  an  end  to  the  war  at  once.  At  length, 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Novem- 
ber  5,  1757,  Frederick  gave  his  orders  to 
attack,  and  immediately  his  troops  fell  so 
suddenly  and  irresistibly,  and  with  such  ra- 
pidity of  movement,  upon  the  enemy  that 
in  less  than  half  an  hour  the  French  and 
their  allies  fled  from  the  field  in  dismay, 
and  Frederick  won  a glorious  victory. 
Some  of  the  French  troops  fled  into  the 
middle  of  German}',  while  many  did  not 
stop  in  their  flight  until  they  had  crossed 
the  Rhine.  On  this  memorable  field  Fred- 
erick lost  only  five  hundred  and  fifteen  men 
in  killed  and  wounded.  He  took  seven 
thousand  prisoners,  among  whom  were 
eleven  generals.  He  invited  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  his  prisoners  to  sup  with  him; 
and,  after  expressing  his  regret  at  not  being 
able  to  afford  them  a better  entertainment, 
he  said:  “Gentlemen,  I did  not  expe<5t  you 
so  soon,  nor  in  such  large  numbers.” 

By  his  vidtory  at  Rossbach,  Frederick 
the  Great  recovered  the  whole  of  Saxony. 
He  next  marched  into  Silesia,  which  prov- 


ince had  been  taken  possession  of  by  a large 
Austrian  army  under  Prince  Charles  of 
Lorraine.  On  December  5,  1757,  exactly 
one  month  after  the  battle  of  Rossbach, 
Frederick,  with  only  thirty  thousand  men, 
met  ninety  thousand  Austrians  under  Charles 
of  Lorraine  at  Leuthen.  Frederick  imme- 
diately took  possession  of  some  heights  near 
by,  which  masked  the  movements  of  his 
troops;  and  then  deceiving  the  Austrians  by 
a false  attack  upon  their  right  wing,  he  sud- 
denly turned  and  attacked  their  left  so 
fiercely  that  it  was  routed  before  the  right 
could  render  it  any  assistance;  and,  after  a 
conflict  of  three  hours,  Frederick  won  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  victories  of  modem 
times.  In  the  midst  of  the  battle,  all  along 
the  Prussian  lines  was  sung  the  hymn, 

‘ * Nun  danket  alle  Gott . 9 ' The  entire  Prus- 
sian loss  was  only  five  thousand  men;  while 
the  Austrian  loss  was  over  twenty-eight 
thousand  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners. 
Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  at  once  resigned 
his  command,  and  was  appointed  Governor 
of  the  Austrian  Netherlands. 

In  July,  1757,  King  George  II.  of  Eng- 
land found  it  necessary  to  recall  Pitt  to  the 
direction  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  British 
government.  A compromise  was  effected 
between  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, by  which  Pitt  obtained  control  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  government,  which  was 
all  he  cared  for,  and  left  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  the  management  of  the  home 
politics  of  England,  a task  in  which  the  lat- 
ter was  without  a rival. 

Pitt  entered  office  with  the  full  determi- 
nation to  restore  the  former  power  of  Great 
Britain.  Said  he:  “I  want  to  call  England 
out  of  that  enervate  state  in  which  twenty 
thousand  men  from  France  can  shake  her.” 
Energy  and  forecast  marked  every  move- 
ment of  Mr.  Pitt's  administration;  and 
thenceforth  the  war  was  favorable  to  the 
English,  who,  after  a series  of  brilliant  vic- 
tories, were  finally  enabled  to  effedl  the  con- 
quest of  the  French  American  possessions. 
Pitt’s  spirit  seemed  to  be  breathed  into  the 
British  fleets  in  all  the  seas  and  into  the 
British  armies  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
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“With  one  hand  he  smote  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  and  with  the  other  he  wielded  the 
democracy  of  England.” 

Frederick  the  Great  recognized  in  Mr. 


men  in  knowing  himself  to  be  honest  and 
believing  in  the  truth  of  the  principles  which 
he  advocated.  His  strong,  earnest  nature, 
his  scorn  of  the  corruption  around  him,  and 


Pitt  a kindred  spirit,  and  said  : “England 
has  been  a long  time  in  labor,  but  she  has 
at  last  brought  forth  a man.”  Pitt  had  a 
great  advantage  over  other  English  states- 


which  he  disdained  to  engage  in,  aroused 
the  surprise  and  animosity  of  all  his  con- 
temporaries, who  were  both  corrupt  and  in- 
sincere. He  scorned  to  stoop  to  their  level. 
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and  his  self-respeCt  kept  him  in  the  path  of 
reCtitude. 

William  Pitt  was  the  greatest  orator  of 
modem  times,  and  his  matchless  eloquence 
gave  him  such  a control  over  the  House  of 
Commons  as  no  other  British  Minister  had 
ever  enjoyed.  His  unflinching  courage  in 
denouncing  the  shams  and  hypocrisy  of  his 
time  gained  for  him  the  confidence  and  af- 
fection of  the  English  people,  who  called 
him  the  “Great  Commoner.”  He  did  not 
seek  the  popularity  which  his  great  services 
acquired  for  him.  He  stood  alone  at  the 
zenith  of  his  popularity,  with  scarcely  half  a 
•dozen  personal  followers.  In  that  corrupt 
age  of  British  politics,  Mr.  Pitt  was  a pure  as 
well  as  a great  man.  “The  Secretary  stood 
alone.  Modem  degeneracy  had  not  reached 
Bim.”  He  always  kept  in  view  the  faCt 
that  he  was  the  leader  of  the  English  peo- 
ple , and  he  was  true  to  the  trust  which  they 
reposed  in  him.  He  began  his  administra- 
tion by  giving  a firm  and  hearty  support 
to  Prussia’s  great  warrior-king;  and  the  re- 
sults amply  vindicated  this  policy,  as  we 
shall  presently  see. 

The  brilliant  achievements  of  Frederick 
the  Great  at  Rossbach  and  Leuthen  aston- 
ished the  world  and  at  once  ranked  him  as 
the  greatest  general  of  the  age,  while  they 
aroused  the  greatest  enthusiasm  in  England 
for  the  King  of  Prussia  and  his  army.  Lon- 
don was  brilliantly  illuminated  in  his  honor, 
and  Mr.  Pitt  declared  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  the  American  colonies  of  the 
French  were  to  be  conquered  through  Ger- 
many. Under  the  direction  of  that  great 
statesman,  the  British  government  furnished 
a subsidy  of  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  sent 
another  army  into  Germany.  The  Conven- 
tion of  Klosterseven  was  repudiated,  and 
the  King  of  Prussia  was  requested  to  name 
the  commander  of  the  British  and  Hanover- 
ian forces  in  Germany.  Frederick  selected 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  brother  of 
the  reigning  Duke  of  Brunswick.  After  re- 
assembling his  army,  Ferdinand  announced 
to  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  the  renewal  of 
hostilities  by  Great  Britain  and  Hanover. 


The  campaign  of  1758  was  commenced  by 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  the  com- 
mander of  the  British  and  Hanoverian 
army,  numbering  only  thirty  thousand  men. 
With  this  inferior  force  Ferdinand  drove  the 
French  army  of  ninety  thousand  men  from 
Hanover,  Brunswick,  East  Friesland  and 
Hesse,  across  the  Rhine  early  in  the  spring 
with  heavy  loss;  the  French  troops  having 
entirely  lost  their  efficiency  in  living  by 
plunder.  Ferdinand  routed  the  Count  de 
Clermont,  the  successor  of  the  Duke  de 
Richelieu,  at  Krefeld  with  heavy"  loss.  The 
victorious  Hanoverians  took  Ruremond  and 
Diisseldorf,  and  their  scouting  parties  pene- 
trated into  the  Austrian  Netherlands  as  far 
as  Brussels.  The  French  retrieved  some 
of  their  losses  by  a victory  at  Cassel,  but 
nothing  more  of  any  importance  transpired 
in  that  quarter  during  1758. 

After  some  important  movements  against 
the  Austrians  in  Silesia  and  Moravia,  Fred- 
erick the  Great  marched  against  the  Rus- 
sians, who  were  perpetrating  the  most  bar- 
barous atrocities  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Brandenburg,  sparing  neither  age  nor 
sex.  The  regular  forces  of  Russia  were  ac- 
companied by  a barbarous  horde  of  Cos- 
sacks and  Kalmuck  Tartars;  and  these  in- 
vaded the  province  of  Pomerania,  and  be- 
sieged and  burned  the  town  of  Kiistrin, 
while  the  fortress  still  held  out.  Frederick, 
at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men,  met 
sixty  thousand  Russians  under  Fermor  near 
the  village  of  Zomdorf,  not  far  from  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder.  Here  was  fought  one  of 
the  bloodiest  battles  of  the  Seven  Years’ 
War,  August  24,  1758.  It  began  at  nine 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  ended  at  ten  in 
the  evening,  when  nineteen  thousand  Rus- 
sians and  eleven  thousand  Prussians  lay 
dead  or  wounded  on  the  sanguinary"  field. 
Frederick  was  victorious  and  captured  one 
hundred  and  three  cannon,  and  the  Russians 
were  obliged  to  evacuate  the  Prussian  do- 
minions and  to  retreat  into  Poland. 

After  the  battle  of  Zomdorf,  Frederick 
the  Great  marched  into  Saxony  to  the  as- 
sistance of  his  brother  Henry,  who  was  hard 
pressed  by  the  Austrians.  Frederick  was 
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surprised  and  disastrously  defeated  at  Hoch- 
kirchen  by  the  Austrians  under  Count  Daun, 
October  14,  1758.  In  this  bloody  engage- 
ment Frederick  lost  all  his  artillery  and  bag- 
gage, and  nine  thousand  men.  This  Aus- 
trian vi<5tory  caused  great  rejoicing  in  Vi- 
enna, and  that  city  was  brilliantly  illumi- 
nated. 

The  King  of  Prussia  was  not  discouraged 
by  his  disaster  at  Hochkirchen.  Daun  was 
foiled  in  all  attempts  to  follow  up  his  vic- 
tory; and  Frederick  again  expelled  the  Aus- 
trians from  Silesia,  and  then  returned  to 
Saxony,  and,  after  compelling  Daun  to  raise 
the  sieges  of  Dresden  and  Leipsic,  drove 
him  into  Bohemia. 

Pitt’s  enterprising  spirit  animated  the 
officers  of  the  British  army  and  navy.  Sev- 
eral French  ships-of-war  were  captured  by 
the  British  navy.  Admiral  Sir  Edward 
Hawke  dispersed  and  drove  on  shore  a 
French  armament  destined  for  North  Amer- 
ica, and  his  fleet  held  command  of  the  Eng- 
lish Channel.  Two  successive  British  naval 
expeditions  proceeded  to  the  French  coast; 
but  the  only  thing  thus  accomplished  was 
the  destruction  of  Cherbourg — a triumph 
dearly  purchased  by  the  subsequent  loss  of 
some  of  the  best  troops  in  the  hasty  em- 
barkation. 

France,  England  and  Prussia  now  signi- 
fied their  readiness  to  treat  for  peace;  but 
Maria  Theresa,  whose  finances  were  in  a 
more  prosperous  condition  than  those  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  and  whose  resentment 
was  not  yet  appeased,  refused  to  listen  to 
any  peace  proposals.  The  Duke  de  Choiseul, 
who  had  been  recently  appointed  to  the 
head  of  the  French  Ministry,  thus  failing 
in  his  more  pacific  overtures,  concluded  a 
new  treaty  with  Maria  Theresa  less  favor- 
able to  Austria  than  the  former  treaty;  in 
consequence  of  which  the  French  prosecuted 
the  war.  with  less  vigor. 

Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  the  com- 
mander of  the  British  and  Hanoverian  army, 
conducted  a successful  campaign  against  the 
French  during  the  year  1759.  The  cam- 
paign opened  in  favor  of  the  French,  who 
repulsed  Ferdinand’s  attack  on  their  camp  at 


Bergen,  near  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  April 
13,  I759»  anc*  captured  Munster  in  July  of 
the  same  year;  but  in  the  sanguinary  battle 
of  Minden,  August  1,  1759,  Ferdinand  de- 
feated the  French  with  the  loss  of  eight 
thousand  men,  chiefly  through  the  valor  of 
his  six  regiments  of  British  infantry,  and 
thus  compelled  them  to  abandon  Panover 
and  Westphalia  and  to  make  a hasty  retreat 
across  the  Rhine. 

At  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1759, 
the  Austrians  overran  Saxony  and  threat- 
ened Berlin;  while  the  Russians  under  Sol- 
tikoff  defeated  the  Prussian  detachments  on 
the  Oder,  menaced  Silesia,  and  at  length  ef- 
fected a junction  with  the  Austrians  under 
Laudon.  Frederick  the  Great  was  in  a most 
perilous  situation.  In  the  midst  of  these 
accumulating  dangers  he  resolved  upon 
striking  an  effective  blow.  He  at  length 
set  his  army  in  motion;  and,  with  only  fifty 
thousand  men,  he  attacked  the  united  Aus- 
trian and  Russian  armies  under  Laudon  and 
Soltikoff,  numbering  one  hundred  thousand 
men,  at  Kunersdorf,  near  Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder,  August  12,  1759.  Frederick  was  at 
first  successful,  and  the  enemy  were 'driven 
from  the  field;  but  the  stubborn  Russians 
rallied  and  renewed  the  fight ; and  a terrific 
charge  of  the  Austrian  cavalry,  headed  by 
Laudon  in  person,  put  the  entire  Prussian 
army  to  rout.  This  disaster  was  a grievous 
blow  to  Frederick  the  Great.  The  Prussian 
loss  was  more  than  eighteen  thousand  men, 
and  the  total  Austrian  and  Russian  loss 
amounted  to  almost  sixteen  thousand  men. 
Berlin  was  in  danger  of  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  and  Frederick’s  cause 
seemed  ruined;  but,  instead  of  following  up 
their  victory,  the  Austrian  and  Russian 
generals,  who  were  jealous  of  each  other, 
spent  so  much  time  in  quarreling  that  the 
King  of  Prussia  was  enabled  to  colleCt  an- 
other army;  and  Berlin  was  again  safe. 

At  this  unfortunate  period  of  his  military 
career  Frederick  the  Great  was  constantly 
receiving  intelligence  of  defeats  sustained 
by  his  detachments,  and  his  situation  was 
extremely  dangerous.  One  of  the  Prussian 
generals  was  defeated  at  Maxen,  and  an- 
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other  at  Meissen.  Dresden  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Austrians,  and  Marshal  Daun 
established  his  winter-quarters  at  that  city. 
Though  Frederick  the  Great  bad  reentered 
Saxony  and  driven  out  the  German  im- 
perial army  which  had  captured  Leipsic, 
Torgau  and  Wittenberg,  the  cold  weather 
finally  drove  him  into  winter-quarters. 

In  the  meantime  France  sought  revenge 
for  the  destruction  of  Cherbourg,  but  the 
vigilant  activity  of  the  British  navy  frus- 
trated the  projected  invasion  of  Great  Brit- 
tain by  a French  armament  under  the  Young 
Pretender  Charles  Edward  Stuart.  British 
fleets  blockaded  the  French  ports  of  Dun- 
kirk, Brest  and  Toulon;  and  one  of  these 
fleets  under  Admiral  Sir  George  Rodney 
bombarded  Havre  and  destroyed  a part  of 
the  magazines  and  transports  which  there 
lay  ready  for  the  intended  invading  expedi- 
tion. A French  squadron  which  contrived 
to  escape  from  Toulon  and  slip  through  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  into  the  Atlantic  was 
pursued  and  defeated  by  the  British  fleet 
under  Admiral  Boscawen  off  Cape  Lagos,  in 
Portugal,  August  18,  1759. 

A lArge  French  fleet  under  Admiral  Con- 
flans  which  sailed  from  Brest,  during  an 
easterly  gale  which  drove  the  British  block- 
ading squadron  under  Admiral  Sir  Edward 
Hawke  from  the  coast,  was  encountered  and 
dispersed  by  Hawke’s  fleet  among  the 
rocks  and  shoals  of  Quiberon  Bay,  Novem- 
ber 20,  1759.  The  pilot  on  board  Hawke’s 
flag-ship  remonstrated  against  the  daring 
admiral’s  decision  to  attack  the  French 
fleet  on  so  dangerous  a coast  and  in  the 
midst  of  a severe  gale.  Said  the  brave 
Hawke:  “You  have  done  your  duty  in 

this  remonstrance.  Now  lay  me  alongside 
the  French  admiral.”  And  the  gallant 
mariners  of  England  won  imperishable  re- 
nown there,  amid  the  rocks  and  shoals  in 
the  darkness  and  the  tempest.  The  French 
fleet  was  destroyed  or  dispersed,  thus  sav- 
ing England  from  all  danger  of  a French 
invasion  in  the  interest  of  the  Young  Pre- 
tender. 

Though  Admiral  Hawke’s  great  victory 
delivered  the  English  from  all  fears  of  a 


French  invasion,  some  alarm  was  excited 
by  the  enterprises  of  Commodore  Thurot, 
a French  seaman,  who  escaped  from  Dun- 
kirk with  five  frigates  and  hovered  along 
the  coast  of  Scotland.  After  failing  to  make 
any  impression  on  Scotland,  this  intrepid 
French  seaman  entered  the  Irish  Sea  and 
landed  a force  on  the  Irish  coast  at  Carrick- 
fergus,  which  was  stormed  and  plundered 
by  the  French  invaders.  Upon  receiving 
intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  Admiral  Con- 
flans  by  Hawke’s  fleet,  Thurot  steered  for 
the  shores  of  his  own  country,  but  was 
swiftly  pursued  by  a British  squadron  under 
Commodore  Elliot,  and  was  overtaken  near 
the  Isle  of  Man,  where  he  was  defeated  and 
killed,  while  all  his  vessels  were  taken  by 
the  victorious  English,  February  28,  1760. 

England  had  never  yet  played  so  great  a 
part  in  the  great  drama  of  the  world’s  his- 
tory as  during  the  Seven  Years*  War.  The 
year  1759  was  one  of  brilliant  triumphs  for 
the  English  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  is 
one  of  the  proudest  in  the  annals  of  English 
warfare.  The  news  of  the  victories  at  Min- 
den  and  off  Cape  Lagos  arrived  in  Septem- 
ber. The  tidings  of  the  capture  of  Quebec 
reached  England  in  October.  Intelligence 
of  Hawke’s  victory  in  Quiberon  Bay  arrived 
before  the  end  of  November.  Said  Horace 
Walpole,  the  distinguished  son  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  laughing:  “We  are  forced  to  ask 
every  morning  what  victory  there  is,  for  fear 
of  missing  one.” 

It  was  not  so  much  in  the  number,  as  in 
the  importance,  of  the  victories  that  the 
Seven  Years’  War  was  without  an  example. 
Many  of  these  British  and  Prussian  victories 
determined  the  destinies  of  the  world  for 
ages.  With  the  victories  of  Frederick  the 
Great  at  Prague,  Rossbach,  Leu  then,  Zorn- 
dorf,  Liegnitz  and  Torgau  began  the  regen- 
eration of  Germany,  its  intellectual  suprem- 
acy over  Europe,  and  its  political  union 
under  the  leadership  of  Prussia.  With 
Clive’s  victory  at  Plassey  began  England’s 
empire  in  the  East  and  the  influence  of 
Europe  in  the  land  of  the  Ganges  and  the 
Indus  for  the  first  time  since  its  invasion  by 
Alexander  the  Great.  Wolfe’s  victory  at 
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Quebec  assigned  North  America  forever  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

In  1759  Russia,  Sweden  and  Denmark 
entered  into  an  alliance  for  mutual  defense 
and  to  maintain  the  commercial  neutrality 
of  the  Baltic.  All  the  belligerent  powers 
made  vigorous  preparations  for  the  cam- 
paign of  1760  in  Germany,  although  the 
English  people  had  become  weary  of  the  war 
in  Continental  Europe,  and  the  finances  of 
France  had  fallen  into  a state  of  lamentable 
■disorder.  The  French  people  exhibited  a 
truly  generous  conduct  toward  their  sov- 
■eign.  The  chief  nobility  and  gentry  sent 
their  plate  to  the  national  treasury  to  be 
■coined  into  money  for  the  public  service. 

For  the  campaign  of  1760  in  Germany, 
a French  army  of  almost  a hundred  thou- 
sand men  was  assembled  in  Westphalia 
under  the  command  of  the  Duke  de  Broglio, 
while  an  inferior  French  army  was  formed 
on  the  Rhine  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Count  de  St.  Germain.  The  French  occu- 
pied Hanover  and  Hesse,  defeated  the  Brit- 
ish and  Hanoverian  forces  under  Prince  Fer- 
dinand of  Brunswick  at  Corbach  and  at 
Kloster,  and  maintained  their  possession  of 
Hanover  during  the  winter;  but  the  French 
generals  wasted  their  strength  and  energies 
in  quarreling  with  each  other. 

The  campaign  of  1760  opened  most  dis- 
astrously for  the  King  of  Prussia.  His  gen- 
eral, Fouquet,  after  gallantly  maintaining 
himself  for  some  time  in  Silesia  against  a 
superior  Austrian  force  under  Laudon,  was 
defeated  at  Landshut,  June  24,  1760,  with 
the  loss  of  ten  thousand  men  killed,  wound- 
ed and  made  prisoners.  Frederick  himself 
afterward  besieged  Dresden;  but  he  was 
obliged  to  retire,  on  the  approach  of  Lau- 
don with  a strong  Austrian  force  for  the 
relief  of  the  garrison.  Laudon,  however, 
failed  in  the  siege  of  Breslau. 

Frederick  now  marched  into  Silesia  to 
recover  that  province  from  the  Austrians. 
While  the  Austrians  and  Russians,  in  num- 
ber one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand,  were 
preparing  to  surround  the  King  of  Prussia, 


and  his  complete  overthrow  appeared  cer- 
tain, he  suddenly  and  furiously  assailed  the 
astonished  Laudon,  at  the  head  of  the  Aus- 
trian detachment,  at  Liegnitz,  August  16, 
1760.  Laudon’s  force  was  terribly  defeated 
with  the  loss  of  ten  thousand  men  in  killed 
and  wounded,  before  the  reinforcement  under 
Daun  could  come  to  the  scene  of  adlion. 
Both  Laudon  and  Daun  fled  to  the  Katz- 
bach,  and  Frederick  the  Great  was  again 
master  of  Silesia;  but  Berlin  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  Austrian  and  Russian  troops, 
its  arsenals  and  founderies  were  destroyed, 
and  the  hereditary  dominions  of  Frederick 
were  plundered  and  devastated. 

Frederick  next  marched  into  Saxony 
with  the  view  of  expelling  the  Austrians 
from  that  country.  On  November  3,  1760, 
he  fiercely  attacked  the  intrenched  position 
of  the  Austrians  under  Daun  at  Torgau. 
After  a day  of  the  most  frightful  carnage, 
Frederick  gained  a complete  victory,  but  at 
the  cost  of  fourteen  thousand  of  his  gallant 
troops,  who  lay  dead  on  the  field  of  battle. 
The  consequence  of  this  battle  was  that  all 
of  Saxony,  except  Dresden,  was  again  in 
the  hands  of  the  King  of  Prussia;  and  the 
Austrian,  Russian  and  Swedish  forces  were 
obliged  to  evacuate  the  Prussian  dominions. 

ENGLISH  CONQUEST  OF  CANADA. 

In  the  meantime,  while  the  Seven  Years* 
War  had  thus  been  raging  in  Europe,  hos- 
tilities had  been  prosecuted  between  the 
English  and  the  French  in  North  America. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  first  four  years  of  the 
French  and  Indian  War  had  been  one  con- 
tinuous series  of  disasters  to  the  English, 
while  the  corrupt  and  inefficient  Ministry 
of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  sent  its  incompe- 
tent favorites  to  manage  the  English  inter- 
ests in  the  New  World.  But  after  William 
Pitt  had  become  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain,  in  July,  1757,  conquest  shone  upon 
the  British  arms  in  North  America;  and  the 
campaigns  of  the  next  three  years  were  a 
series  of  brilliant  triumphs  which  were  sig- 
nalized by  the  total  subversion  of  French 
powers  in  North  America.  In  1757  General 
Abercrombie  was  sent  to  North  America  to 
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take  the  chief  command  of  the  English 
forces  there. 

Early  in  July,  1758,  Generals  Amherst 
and  Wolfe  with  English  troops,  and  Ad- 
miral Boscawen  with  a British  squadron, 
laid  siege  to  Louisburg,  on  the  island  of 
Cape  Breton.  After  a vigorous  siege,  Louis- 
burg and  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  wrere 
surrendered  to  the  English,  July  26,  1758. 

At  the  beginning  of  July,  1758,  an  Eng- 
lish force  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  under 
General  Abercrombie,  moved  against  Ticon- 
deroga.  On  the  6th  a part  of  this  force, 
under  Lord  Howe,  defeated  the  French,  but 
Lord  Howe  was  among  the  slain.  Aber- 
crombie continued  bis  advance,  and  attacked 
Ticonderoga  on  July  8th,  but  met  with  a 
disastrous  repulse.  He  then  fell  back,  and 
abandoned  the  objeCt  of  the  expedition.  On 
August  27,  1758,  Fort  Frontenac,  on  the 
site  of  the  present  city  of  Kingston,  in  Can- 
ada, was  captured  by  Colonel  Bradstreet,  at 
the  head  of  an  English  force  which  had 
been  sent  against  it  by  Abercrombie. 

In  1758  an  English  force,  under  General 
John  Forbes,  proceeded  against  Fort  Du- 
quesne.  When  within  fifty  miles  of  the 
fort  a council  of  war  decided  to  abandon  the 
enterprise;  but  when  prisoners,  who  were 
brought  in  at  this  moment,  gave  every  as- 
surance that  the  garrison  of  Fort  Duquesne 
was  weak,  it  was  resolved  to  move  forward. 
A part  of  the  expedition,  under  Major 
Grant,  had  been  defeated  by  the  French 
and  Indians  on  September  21,  1758.  Wash- 
ington and  his  Virginians  led  the  advance 
against  Fort  Duquesne.  The  French  evac- 
uated the  Fort  on  the  approach  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  fled  down  the  Ohio  in  boats;  and 
late  in  November,  1758,  the  English  flag 
waved  over  Fort  Duquesne,  the  name  of 
which  was  changed  to  Fort  Pitt,  in  honor 
of  the  great  English  statesman.  The  flour- 
ishing city  of  Pittsburg  now  occupies  the 
site  of  the  fort. 

The  English  planned  three  expeditions 
for  the  campaign  of  1759.  One,  under  Gen- 
erals Prideaux  and  Johnson,  was  to  attempt 
the  capture  of  Fort  Niagara;  another,  under 
Lord  Amherst,  was  to  take  possession  of 


Forts  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point;  and  a 
third,  under  General  James  Wolfe,  was  de- 
signed for  the  reduction  of  Quebec,  the 
strongest  French  fortress  in  America. 

In  July,  1759,  the  English,  under  Gen- 
erals Prideaux  and  Johnson,  commenced  the 
siege  of  Fort  Niagara.  On  the  15th  Pri- 
deaux was  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a mor- 
tar; and  the  command  of  the  English  army 
devolved  upon  Johnson,  who  continued  the 
siege  until  the  25th,  when  the  French  sur- 
rendered the  fort. 

On  the  approach  of  the  English  army 
under  Lord  Amherst,  in  July,  1759,  Forts 
Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  were  evacu- 
ated by  their  French  garrisons,  and  were 
immediately  taken  possession  of  by  the 
English. 

In  June,  1759,  an  English  force  of  eight 
thousand  men,  under  General  Wolfe,  ar- 
rived before  Quebec.  For  two  months  the 
English  besieged  the  city,  and  destroyed  a 
large  part  of  it  by  means  of  hot  shot.  On 
July  31,  1759,  in  the  midst  of  a terrific 
thunder-storm,  a portion  of  the  English 
army  under  Colonel  Monckton  fought  with 
the  French  the  battle  of  Montmorenci.  At 
length  a council  of  war  was  held  by  the 
English  officers,  and  it  was  resolved  to  storm 
the  French  camp.  Accordingly,  on  the 
night  of  September  12,  1759,  the  English 
army,  led  by  Wolfe  in  person,  scaled  the 
Heights  of  Abraham,  in  the  rear  of  Quebec. 

The  only  voice  that  broke  the  silence  of 
the  night  was  the  voice  of  Wolfe  himself,  as 
he  repeated  the  following  stanza  of  Gray’s 
Elegy  in  a Country  Churchyard : 

“The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 

All  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e’er  gave, 
Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour. 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave.” 

As  Wolfe  closed  this  stanza  he  remarked: 
“I  had  rather  be  the  author  of  that  poem 
than  take  Quebec.” 

On  the  following  morning,  September  13, 
1759,  a furious  battle  ensued  on  the  Plains 
of  Abraham.  The  commanders  of  both  ar- 
mies fell  mortally  wounded  while  fighting 
bravely  at  the  head  of  their  respective  forces. 
As  Wolfe  lay  dying  on  the  ground  he  heard 
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an  officer  exclaim:  “They  run!  They  run!M 
The  dying  general  raised  himself  on  his 
elbow,  and  asked:  “Who  run?”  The  officer 
replied:  “The  enemy,  the  enemy.’ * There- 
upon Wolfe  murmured,  as  his  soul  passed 
away  from  earth:  “Then  I die  happy.' * 
When  Montcalm,  conscious  that  his  wound 
was  fatal,  asked  the  surgeon  how  long  he 
had  to  live,  the  surgeon  replied:  “ Perhaps 
a day,  perhaps  less/'  The  gallant  French 
commander  replied:  “So  much  the  better. 
I shall  not  live  to  see  the  surrender  of  Que- 
bec." Thus  died  both  commanders,  the 
one  rejoicing  in  his  country's  victory,  and 
the  other  unwilling  to  survive  his  country's 
defeat.  In  the  city  of  Quebec  stands  a fine 
monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  both, 
having  the  name  of  Wolfe  on  one  side  and 
that  of  Montcalm  on  the  other — a noble 
tribute  of  a nation,  grateful  to  a patriot  son, 
and  generous  to  a manly  foe.  Five  days 
after  the  battle,  September  18,  1759,  Quebec 
was  surrendered  to  the  victorious  English. 

In  the  spring  of  1760  a French  force 
under  M.  Levi,  Montcalm’s  successor,  at- 
tempted to  recover  Quebec,  and  defeated  the 
English  army  commanded  by  General  Mur- 
ray in  the  bloody  battle  of  Sillery,  three 
miles  below  Quebec,  April  28,  1760.  The 
English  fell  back  to  Quebec,  where  they 
were  besieged;  but  the  French,  becoming 
alarmed  at  the  supposed  approach  of  a large 
English  fleet,  hastily  abandoned  the  siege 
and  retired. 

On  September  8,  1760,  Montreal,  the  last 
stronghold  of  the  French  in  America,  sur- 
rendered to  the  English  army  under  General 
Murray,  who  had  collected  eighteen  thou- 
sand men  for  the  reduction  of  the  city.  The 
fall  of  Montreal  was  the  death-blow  to 
French  power  in  North  America,  and  the 
conquest  of  Canada  by  the  English  was 
complete. 

In  1759  the  Cherokee  Indians  in  Georgia 
began  a war  against  the  white  people  of 
Georgia  and  the  Carolinas.  After  a war 
of  two  years,  the  Indians  were  subdued  by 
Colonel  Grant.  In  1763  Pontiac,  a famous 
Ottowa  chief,  secretly  formed  a confederacy 
of  Indian  tribes  to  expel  the  English  from 
4 — 76.-U.  H. 


the  country  west  of  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains. Within  a fortnight  this  sagacious 
chief  seized  all  the  English  posts  west  ot 
the  Alleghanies,  except  Detroit,  Niagara 
and  Fort  Pitt.  The  Indians  were  soon  sub- 
dued, and  in  1765  Pontiac  was  killed  by  an 
Illinois  Indian  on  the  Mississippi  river. 

ENGLISH  CONQUEST  OF  INDIA. 

The  year  1760 — which  witnessed  the  com- 
plete overthrow  of  the  French  dominion  in 
North  America — was  also  signalized  by  the 
total  subversion  of  the  French  power  in 
India,  through  the  genius  of  Clive  and 
other  British  officers.  M.  Lally,  the  French 
Governor  of  Pondicherry,  attacked  Madras, 
but  was  thoroughly  defeated  by  the  English 
under  Colonel  Coote  in  a decisive  battle  at 
Wandewash,  January  21,  1760,  which  ut- 
terly destroyed  the  French  influence  in  the 
Carnatic.  During  this  campaign  in  the 
Carnatic,  a British  fleet  under  Admiral 
Pococke  defeated  a French  fleet  off  the  coast 
of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  thus  establishing 
the  British  naval  supremacy  in  the  Indian 
seas,  and  raising  hopes  for  the  expulsion  of 
the  French  from  Hindoostan. 

A Dutch  armament  arrived  in  Bengal 
under  circumstances  which  aroused  the  sus- 
picions of  Colonel  Clive,  who  ordered  that 
it  should  be  immediately  attacked  by  land 
and  sea.  Clive  was  engaged  in  a rubber  of 
whist  when  an  express  from  Colonel  Forde 
brought  him  the  news  of  the  advance  of 
the  Dutch.  He  replied  by  the  following 
pencil-note  on  a slip  of  paper  torn  from 
Colonel  Forde’s  letter:  “Dear  Forde,  fight 
them  immediately,  and  I’ll  send  you  an  or- 
der of  council  to-morrow.”  Colonel  Forde 
followed  Clive’s  instructions,  and  the  Dutch 
were  compelled  to  surrender.  The  authori- 
ties of  Holland  made  ample  apologies  to 
Great  Britain  for  this  infraction  of  treaties. 

Conquest  still  shone  on  the  British  arms 
in  India  during  1761,  when  Colonel  Coote 
reduced  Pondicherry  and  Mah6,  thus  com- 
pletely shattering  the  French  power  in 
India,  and  giving  full  control  of  the  com- 
merce of  that  vast  Oriental  peninsula  to  the 
English  East  India  Company. 
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CLOSE  OF  THE  SEVEN  YEARS’  WAR. 

The  British  conquests  in  North  America 
and  India  made  the  English  people  ex- 
tremely tired  of  the  war  in  Germany.  They 
complained  loudly  of  the  inactivity  of  their 
navy,  and  asserted  that  the  French  islands 
in  the  West  Indies,  which  were  far  more 
valuable  to  a great  commercial  nation  than 
half  the  German  Empire,  might  have  been 
acquired  with  far  less  risk  and  loss  than 
that  caused  by  the  protection  given  to  the 
useless  Eledtorate  of  Hanover.  In  the 
midst  of  the  political  disputes  in  England 
arising  from  the  growth  of  this  peace  senti- 
ment, King  George  II.  died  in  the  seventy- 
seventh  year  of  his  age  and  the  thirty-fourth 
of  his  reign,  October  25,  1760.  He  was 
succeeded  as  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, and  EleCtor  of  Hanover,  by  his  grand- 
son George  III.,  a young  prince  in  his 
twenty-third  year,  whose  father,  Frederick, 
Prince  of  Wales,  had  died  several  years  be- 
fore. Unlike  his  two  predecessors  of  the 
same  dynasty,  George  III.  was  born  and 
educated  in  England;  and  in  his  opening 
address  to  the  British  Parliament  he  said: 
“Born  and  educated  in  this  country,  I glory 
in  the  name  of  Briton.”  The  bitter  feel- 
ings between  Hanoverians  and  Jacobites  had 
become  a thing  of  the  past,  and  some  of  the 
leading  partisans  of  the  Stuarts  accepted 
places  in  the  young  king’s  household. 

The  death  of  George  II.  produced  little 
change  in  European  politics;  but  that  of  the 
peaceful  Ferdinand  VI.  of  Spain  the  year 
before,  A.  D.  1759,  had  important  conse- 
quences. Ferdinand  VI.  was  succeeded  on 
the  throne  of  Spain  by  his  brother  Charles 
IV.  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  who  resigned  his 
Italian  kingdom  when  he  thus  became  King 
Charles  III.  of  Spain.  His  abdication  of 
the  crown  of  Naples  and  Sicily  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of 
Aix  la  Chapelle,  in  1748,  by  which  it  was 
agreed  that  when  he  became  King  of  Spain 
he  should  abdicate  his  Neapolitan  crown  in 
favor  of  his  brother  Don  Philip,  Duke  of 
Parma  and  Piacenza,  and  that  those  Italian 
duchies  should  be  relinquished  to  the  Ger- 
man Emperor.  By  the  mediation  of  France 


with  Austria,  Charles  III.  was  enabled  to 
procure  the  Neapolitan  throne  for  his  third 
son  Ferdinand  IV.,  while  Don  Philip  was 
allowed  to  retain  Parma  and  Piacenza. 

In  gratitude  for  the  interest  which  the 
French  court  manifested  in  his  brother, 
King  Charles  III.  of  Spain  signed  a third 
Family  Com  pall , which  bound  the  French 
and  Spanish  Bourbons  to  afford  each  other 
mutual  aid,  and  secretly  prepared  to  unite 
with  France  in  the  war  against  Great  Britain. 
The  haughty  condudt  of  the  British  diplo- 
matists, which  justly  offended  Spanish  pride, 
greatly  contributed  to  strengthen  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  court  of  Madrid,  especially  as 
the  naval  superiority  of  the  British  menaced 
Spain’s  communication  with  her  American 
colonies. 

Negotiations  for  peace  were  begun  by  the 
courts  of  Versailles  and  St.  James  early  in 
1761,  but  with  little  sincerity  on  either  side. 
The  Duke  de  Choiseul,  the  French  Prime 
Minister,  relied  on  the  secret  promises  of  as- 
sistance from  Spain,  thus  making  it  impos- 
sible to  arrange  preliminaries;  while  Mr. 
Pitt  w’as  fully  determined  to  humble  the 
House  of  Bourbon. 

The  campaign  of  1761  in  Germany  was 
carried  on  languidly  by  all  parties.  Prince 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  in  command  of 
the  British  and  Hanoverian  forces,  was  de- 
feated by  the  French  at  Griinsberg  and 
driven  out  of  Hesse;  but  he  afterward 
drove  the  French  from  their  strong  position 
at  Wellinghausen.  The  King  of  Prussia, 
exhausted  by  his  very  victories  in  the  pre- 
ceding campaigns,  was  obliged  to  adt  on 
the  defensive;  and,  though  he  lost  no  im- 
portant battle,  the  Austrians  under  Laudon 
took  Schweidnitz  by  surprise,  making  pris- 
oners of  its  garrison  of  three  thousand  six 
hundred  men,  and  thus  regaining  possession 
of  Silesia,  which  enabled  them  to  establish 
their  winter-quarters  in  that  province;  while 
the  Russians  besieged  and  took  Colberg, 
thus  making  themselves  masters  of  Pomer- 
ania, which  enabled  them  to  fix  their  winter- 
quarters  in  that  province. 

The  British  navy  still  maintained  its  su- 
premacy at  sea  in  adtions  with  single 
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French  ships  and  small  French  squadrons; 
while  Belleisle,  on  the  very  coast  of  France, 
was  captured  by  a British  armament  under 
Admiral  Keppel  and  General  Hodgson. 
Terrified  by  these  disasters,  the  French 
court  made  an  iueffe<5lual  effort  for  peace; 
after  which  it  applied  to  King  Charles  III. 
of  Spain  for  assistance,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Family  Compact. 

King  George  III. — who  had  married  the 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
September  8,  1761,  and  whose  coronation 
was  performed  with  great  pomp  and  mag- 
nificence, September  22,  1761 — was  anxious 
to  bring  the  Seven  Years*  War  to  a close. 
The  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  king’s 
peace-at-any-price  policy  was  his  great  Prime 
Minister,  William  Pitt,  whom  he  hated. 
Pitt  would  not  consent  to  desert  the  King 
of  Prussia,  although  such  a step  would 
have  brought  about  an  immediate  settle- 
ment with  France. 

Mr.  Pitt  had  the  earliest  information  of 
the  Family  CompaCt,  and  he  wished  to  strike 
the  first  blow  against  Spain  by  seizing  her 
supplies  of  gold  and  silver  on  their  way 
from  her  American  colonies.  Pitt’s  proposal 
was  very  coldly  received  by  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  British  Ministry.  They  were 
not  in  possession  of  all  the  information 
which  their  colleague  had  obtained,  and 
they  were  also  jealous  of  Pitt’s  superior  in- 
fluence and  his  superior  popularity.  His 
plan  was  firmly  opposed  by  the  king,  and 
was  finally  rejected  by  his  colleagues,  where- 
upon he  immediately  resigned  office.  As  a 
mark  of  gratitude  for  his  eminent  public 
services,  a pension  of  three  thousand  pounds 
annually  was  conferred  on  him  for  three 
lives,  and  his  wife  was  created  Baroness  of 
Chatham. 

Pitt’s  resignation  was  generally  attributed 
to  the  secret  influence  of  his  successor,  the 
Scotch  lord,  William  Stuart,  Earl  of  Bute, 
who  was  supposed  to  have  obtained  a com- 
plete ascendency  over  the  king’s  mind. 
This  suspicion  aroused  great  popular  dis- 
satisfaction, which  was  openly  expressed  on 
the  Lord  Mayor’s  Day,  when  His  Majesty 
and  his  retinue  proceeded  to  dine  in  Lon- 


don. The  king  and  the  queen  were  received 
with  extreme  coldness  and  silence,  and  the 
Earl  of  Bute  was  grossly  insulted  by  the 
populace,  but  Mr.  Pitt  was  welcomed  with 
the  loudest  acclamations.  The  fierce  po- 
litical disputes  which  Pitt’s  resignation 
caused  in  England  produced  effects  which 
were  felt  throughout  Europe.  The  hopes 
of  the  French  court  were  revived,  and 
England’s  German  allies  were  greatly  dis- 
pirited. 

Early  in  1762  King  George  III.,  who, 
unlike  the  first  two  Georges,  was  a Tory  in 
politics,  drove  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  from 
the  Ministry,  in  which  he  had  held  the 
management  of  home  affairs  since  the  death 
of  his  brother,  Henry  Pelham,  in  1754.  For 
the  first  time  since  the  accession  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick  the  Whigs  were  driven 
from  power,  and  a purely  Tory  Ministry 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Earl  of  Bute 
was  formed. 

But  the  new  Tory  Ministry  showed  great 
alacrity  in  maintaining  the  honor  of  Eng- 
land abroad,  and  one  of  its  first  aCts  fully 
justified  Pitt’s  foresight.  When  the  hostile 
designs  of  Spain  could  no  longer  be  con- 
cealed the  British  ambassador  at  Madrid 
remonstrated,  but  received  nothing  but 
evasive  answers  or  flat  refusals  to  all  his 
demands.  He  was  therefore  recalled  by  his 
government,  and  soon  afterward  England 
declared  war  against  Spain,  January,  1762. 

Unable  to  oppose  the  English  at  sea,  the 
Spaniards  resolved  to  attack  their  ally,  King 
Joseph  of  Portugal.  The  French  and  Span- 
ish ambassadors  at  Lisbon  presented  a joint 
demand  to  the  Portuguese  king  that  he 
should  instantly  renounce  his  alliance  with 
England,  under  penalty  of  incurring  the  re- 
sentment of  their  respective  sovereigns,  and 
allowing  him  but  four  days  to  deliberate  on 
his  answer.  King  Joseph  at  once  replied 
by  a declaration  of  war  against  France  and 
Spain,  and  appealed  to  England  for  aid; 
whereupon  a Spanish  army  invaded  Portu- 
gal and  captured  Miranda,  Braganza  and 
several  other  towns;  but  eight  thousand 
British  troops  under  Generals  John  Bur- 
goyne  and  Charles  Lee,  who  afterward  be- 
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came  generals  on  opposite  sides  in  the  War 
of  American  Independence,  were  sent  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Portuguese,  along  with 
a German  force  under  the  Count  of  Lippe- 
Schaumburg,  who  had  already  distinguished 
himself  in  the  war  in  Germany,  and  who 
was  intrusted  by  King  Joseph  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  Portuguese  army.  The  skill 
of  the  Count  of  Lippe-Schaumburg  and  of 
the  British  generals,  along  with  the  valor 
of  their  respective  troops,  soon  forced  the 
Spaniards  to  evacuate  Portugal.  The  allied 
English  and  Portuguese  armies  then  invaded 
Spain  and  took  several  towns  by  way  of 
reprisals. 

While  the  Spanish  invasion  of  Portugal 
in  1762  thus  failed,  the  French  arms  met 
with  ill  success  in  Germany;  as  the  British 
and  Hanoverian  forces  under  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand of  Brunswick  and  the  Marquis  of 
Granby  protected  Hanover  against  French 
invasion,  and  even  recovered  most  of  Hesse. 

The  retirement  of  Mr.  Pitt  from  the  Eng- 
lish Ministry  was  a serious  misfortune  for 
Frederick  the  Great,  and  that  great  warrior- 
king  again  found  himself  in  an  almost 
hopeless  situation.  As  Pitt  had  been 
Frederick’s  firm  friend,  so  the  Earl  of  Bute, 
the  new  English  Prime  Minister,  was  the 
Prussian  king’s  equally  determined  enemy. 
The  new  British  Ministry,  in  its  ardent  de- 
sire for  peace,  now  withdrew  its  subsidies 
from  Frederick  the  Great,  and  even  pro- 
posed to  abandon  his  cause  entirely.  Fortu- 
nately for  Frederick  the  Great,  Maria  Theresa 
was  at  that  time  so  confident  of  recovering 
Silesia  that  she  rejected  the  British  peace 
propositions  with  disdain. 

In  the  meantime  the  English  conquered 
the  principal  islands  that  the  French  still 
retained  in  the  West  Indies — Martinique, 
St.  Lucia,  Granada  and  St.  Vincent.  A 
British  fleet  under  the  Earl  of  Albemarle 
and  Admiral  Pococke  captured  Havana,  the 
capital  of  Cuba,  in  the  summer  of  1762, 
with  plunder  amounting  to  three  million 
pounds  sterling.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
globe,  the  city  of  Manilla,  the  capital  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  was  taken  by  a British 
armament  under  Admiral  Cornish  and  Gen- 


eral Draper.  The  Spaniards  recovered  the 
city  by  promising  to  pay  a ransom  of  one 
million  pounds,  but  they  violated  their  en- 
gagements, and  the  ransom  was  never  paid. 
About  the -same  time  British  cruisers  cap- 
tured two  valuable  Spanish  treasure  gal- 
leons containing  property  to  the  amount  of 
two  million  pounds  sterling,  August  12, 
1762.  While  the  wagons  conveying  the 
treasure  taken  from  the  Spanish  vessels  were 
passing  in  front  of  the  palace  the  cannon  in 
the  park  announced  the  birth  of  a Prince 
of  Wales — a coincidence  which  vastly  in- 
creased the  public  joy  at  this  happy  event. 

France  and  Spain  had  now  become 
heartily  tired  of  a war  which  menaced  their 
respective  colonies  with  ruin,  and  the  new 
Tory  Ministry  of  Great  Britain  under  the 
Earl  of  Bute  was  as  ardently  desirous  of 
peace.  So  anxious  was  the  Earl  of  Bute  to 
cease  hostilities  that  he  stopped  the  career 
of  colonial  conquest,  and  consented  to  sac- 
rifice several  acquisitions  that  the  British 
had  already  made,  although  he  held  on  to 
Canada  and  part  of  Louisiana,  the  chief 
settlements  on  the  African  coasts,  and  the 
British  supremacy  in  India.  Contrary  to 
all  expectation,  the  British  Parliament  sanc- 
tioned the  preliminaries  of  peace. 

It  now  appeared  that  Frederick  the  Great 
must  fall  before  the  overwhelming  power  of 
Austria  and  Russia;  but  in  January,  1762, 
the  Empress  Elizabeth  of  Russia,  Freder- 
ick’s implacable  enemy,  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  her  nephew  Peter  III.,  who  ar- 
dently admired  the  talents  and  courage  of 
Frederick,  and  who  immediately  wrote  to 
the  King  of  Prussia  requesting  a renewal 
of  their  friendship.  Peter  III.  also  ordered 
his  generals  to  cease  from  hostilities  against 
Prussia,  and  engaged  to  restore  their  con- 
quests. In  May,  1762,  he  made  an  alliance 
with  the  King  of  Prussia,  each  agreeing  to 
aid  the  other  with  a force  of  fifteen  thousand 
men. 

Encouraged  by  the  happy  circumstances 
in  which  he  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
found  himself,  the  King  of  Prussia  made  the 
Austrians  feel  the  effeCts  of  his  vengeance 
by  reentering  Silesia,  defeating  Daun  at 
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Buckersdorf,  and  recapturing  Scliweidnitz 
with  nine  thousand  prisoners,  which  again 
gave  him  possession  of  Silesia.  Frederick 
next  invaded  Bohemia,  destroyed  the  Aus- 
trian magazines  at  Prague,  burned  the  city 
of  Eger,  and  terribly  ravaged  the  country. 

His  brother  Prince  Henry  was  victorious 
in  Saxony,  defeating  the  Austrian  and  Ger- 
man imperial  armies  at  Freiberg.  Austria 
consented  to  an  armistice;  and,  by  overrun- 
ning Franconia,  Suabia  and  Bavaria,  Fred- 
erick the  Great  forced  the  princes  of  those 
German  states  to  withdraw  their  forces  from 
the  imperial  army,  which  was  thus  obliged 
to  treat  for  a suspension  of  hostilities. 

The  Czar  Peter  III.  had  been  deposed 
in  July,  1762,  by  his  wicked  wife,  who 
then  made  herself  sole  sovereign  of  Russia, 
with  the  title  of  Catharine  II.  The  un- 
fortunate Peter  soon  afterward  died  in  prison, 
supposed  to  have  been  assassinated  at  the 
instigation  of  Catharine.  The  new  Empress 
immediately  renounced  the  alliance  with 
Frederick  the  Great,  declared  herself  neutral 
with  respedl  to  the  war  in  Germany,  and 
recalled  the  Russian  armies  from  Prussia. 
Sweden  had  already  made  peace  with  Prus- 
sia by  the  Treaty  of  Hamburg,  negotiated 
by  Frederick’s  sister,  the  wife  of  King  Adol- 
phus Frederick  of  Sweden,  May  22,  1762. 

On  February  10,  1763,  England,  France, 
Spain  and  Portugal  concluded  treaties  of 
peace  at  Paris,  by  which  they  agreed  to  ob- 
serve neutrality  with  regard  to  the  war  be- 
tween Austria  and  Prussia.  The  terms  of 
the  Peace  of  Paris  were  most  humiliating  to 
France.  Nova  Scotia,  Canada  and  all  the 
other  French  possessions  in  North  America 
east  of  the  Mississippi  river,  except  the 
small  islands  of  Miquelon  and  St.  Pierre,  in 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  were  ceded  to 
Great  Britain;  as  were  also  the  islands  of 
Granada,  Dominica,  St.  Vincent  and  To- 
bago, in  the  West  Indies.  France  ceded 
Louisiana  to  Spain  to  indemnify  her  for  her 
losses  by  the  Family  Compa(5l.  Spain  ceded 
Florida  to  England,  in  exchange  for  Cuba 
and  the  Philippine  Islands,  which  had  been 
captured  by  the  British  navy.  France  also 
ceded  to  England  the  Senegal  country  in 


Africa,  the  French  settlements  made  in 
India  within  the  previous  fourteen  years, 
all  the  French  conquests  in  Hanover,  and 
the  island  of  Minorca.  England  restored 
Belleisle,  on  the  coast  of  France,  and  the 
island  of  St.  Lucia,  in  the  West  Indies. 

Austria  and  Prussia,  thus  left  to  them- 
selves, soon  agreed  to  a treaty  of  peace, 
which  was  signed  at  Hubertsburg,  Febru- 
ary 15,  1763;  leaving  the  province  of  Silesia, 
for  which  so  much  blood  had  been  shed, 
in  the  possession  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
Frederick  promised  his  vote  as  Elector  of 
Brandenburg  for  Maria  Theresa’s  son,  the 
Archduke  Joseph  II.  of  Austria,  at  the  next 
election  of  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  also 
agreed  to  restore  the  Electorate  of  Saxony 
with  all  its  archives  to  the  King  of  Poland. 

Thus  England  and  Prussia  emerged  vic- 
torious from  a gigantic  struggle  against  the 
combined  powers  of  Europe.  Thus  ended 
the  great  Seven  Years’  War,  in  which  one 
million  men  perished,  and  which  raised 
Prussia  to  a front  rank,  assigned  North 
America  forever  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
and  established  the  British  Empire  in  India. 

By  the  result  of  this  war,  France,  weak- 
ened and  exhausted,  had  sunk  far  below  the 
commanding  position  which  she  had  for- 
merly occupied,  and  her  prestige  was  gone; 
while  Great  Britain  took  her  place  as  the 
leading  commercial  and  naval  power  of  the 
world.  The  German  Empire  had  long  been 
a rotten  structure,  and  the  Peace  of  Hu- 
bertsburg made  its  weakness  clearly  mani- 
fest. About  three  hundred  and  fifty  states, 
of  which  the  Empire  was  composed,  exer- 
cised the  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  were 
almost  independent  of  the  Emperor,  whose 
authority  over  the  different  princes  of  the 
Empire  was  little  more  than  nominal. 
While  the  German  Empire  was  thus  in  a 
decaying  condition,  the  young  Kingdom  of 
Prussia,  under  its  illustrious  sovereign, 
Frederick  the  Great,  had  already  taken  its 
place  as  one  of  the  leading  powers  of  Eu- 
rope. During  the  twenty-four  years  of 
Frederick’s  reign  after  the  Seven  Years’ 
War,  Prussia  enjoyed  the  greatest  prosperity. 

The  result  of  the  Seven  Years’  War  was 
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that  Austria  and  Prussia  became  the  prin- 
cipal powers  in  Continental  Europe.  France 
had  lost  her  preeminence  by  uniting  with 
the  German  Empire,  her  old  enemy.  By 
her  colonial  war  with  France  and  Spain, 
Great  Britain  obtained  complete  maritime 
supremacy;  and  she  now  commanded  the 
commerce  of  North  America  and  India,  be- 
sides having  a decided  superiority  in  the 
West  Indian  trade. 

During  the  Seven  Years’  War  a question 
arose  which  led  to  very  important  discus- 
sions. France,  unable  to  maintain  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  her  colonies,  opened 
the  trade  to  neutral  powers.  England  de- 
clared this  traffic  illegal,  and  used  her  naval 
superiority  in  seizing  neutral  vessels  and 
neutral  property  bound  to  hostile  ports. 
The  return  of  peace  ended  the  dispute  for 


the  time,  but  it  became  a subject  of  angry 
controversy  in  every  subsequent  war. 

During  the  Seven  Years’  War  the  inter- 
nal condition  of  England  improved  rapidly 
by  the  extension  of  the  funding  system, 
which  so  intimately  connected  the  pecuni- 
ary affairs  of  the  government  with  those  of 
the  nation.  By  far  the  larger  portion  of  the 
loans  required  for  the  expenses  of  the  war 
were  raised  at  home,  so  that  the  increase  of 
the  national  debt  more  closely  united  the 
rulers  and  the  people  of  Great  Britain  in 
the  bonds  of  a common  interest.  This 
changed  condition  of  affairs  scarcely  excited 
notice  at  the  time,  though  it  was  the  main 
source  of  the  permanence  and  stability  dis- 
played by  the  British  government  when 
the  dynasties  of  Continental  Europe  were 
menaced  with  overthrow  by  revolution. 


SECTION  VII.— THE  NEW  SPIRIT  OF  THE  AGE. 


INFLUENCE  OF  FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

lyJjjBOUT  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  the  foundations 
of  all  existing  social,  political 
J|  and  religious  institutions  were 
terribly  shaken  by  a class  of 
French  writers — such  as  Voltaire,  Montes- 
quieu, Rousseau  and  the  Encyclopedists — 
who  fearlessly  attacked  abuses  in  Church 
and  State  with  unanswerable  arguments, 
and  with  the  keenest  writ  and  sarcasm. 

These  ingenious  French  writers,  while  at- 
tacking all  that  was  vulnerable  and  that 
should  have  been  wiped  out  also  assailed 
much  that  was  valuable  and  beneficent. 
This  French  literature  opposed  religious 
constitutions  and  ecclesiastical  order,  at- 
tacked the  prevailing  forms  of  government, 
and  represented  the  conditions  of  men  and 
forms  of  society  in  the  character  of  anti- 
quated abuses.  While  these  writers  first 
assailed  real  blemishes  and  faults,  in  religion 
and  the  Church,  in  politics  and  law,  in  civil 
regulations  and  social  relations,  they  grad- 
ually undermined  all  the  foundations  of 
human  society. 


While  these  French  writers  sought  to 
abolish  all  immunities,  privileges  and  class 
prerogatives,  and  to  give  due  value  to  free- 
dom and  personal  merit,  they  also  weakened 
the  force  of  old  statutes  and  rights  and  the 
strength  of  authority.  While  they  assailed 
superstitious  prejudices  and  worn-out  opin- 
ions, they  also  confused  faith  and  conscience, 
destroyed  the  veneration  and  reverence  for 
all  religion,  and  propagated  the  idea  that 
human  happiness  could  only  exist  on  the 
ruins  of  existing  institutions. 

Such  was  especially  the  case  with  the 
writings  of  Voltaire,  Montesquieu  and 
Rousseau,  whose  ingenious  writings  were 
read  by  all  the  learned  class  of  Europe,  be- 
cause of  the  charm  of  their  beautiful  lan- 
guage and  powders  of  description.  These 
great  writers  pursued  different  paths,  but 
with  similar  results. 

Voltaire,  who  was  born  in  1694,  was  a 
versatile  and  ingenious  author,  who  had 
acquired  fame  in  all  kinds  of  literature.  He 
mercilessly  assailed  everything  customary 
and  long  established,  all  prevailing  opinions 
and  existing  institutions,  without  the  least 
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concern  as  to  what  should  be  substituted  in 
their  stead.  In  his  dramatic  and  epic  poems 
— such  as  Mohammed \ The  Henriad , The 
Maid  of  Orleans — and  in  satires  and  ro- 
mances, in  historical  and  philosophical 
works — such  as  Times  of  Louis  XIV.,  His - 
tory  of  Charles  XII . of  Sweden , Essay  on 
the  Customs  and  Genius  of  Nations — he  pre- 
sented his  views  and  doubts,  his  thoughts 
and  criticisms,  his  investigations  and  con- 
clusions. His  most  violent  assaults  were 
hurled  against  religion  and  the  Church,  the 
priesthood  and  the  popular  belief.  While 
destroying  many  prejudices,  removing  many 
superstitions,  and  exhibiting  ecclesiastical 
exclusiveness  in  its  real  character,  Voltaire's 
writings  broke  down  religious  feeling  in 
many  a heart,  sowed  doubt  and  unbelief  in 
many  a mind,  along  with  cold,  worldly  wis- 
dom, and  with  it  selfishness,  representing 
self-love  and  self-interest  as  the  highest  mo- 
tives of  human  aCtions.  Voltaire’s  writings 
exerted  the  greatest  influence  over  the  pop- 
ular mind  of  Europe  long  after  his  death  in 
1778. 

Montesquieu,  who  was  born  in  1689,  was 
a more  earnest  writer  than  Voltaire,  and 
drew  attention  to  the  faults  and  absurdity 
of  existing  conditions  and  arrangements, 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  and  reorgan- 
izing them  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  age.  In  his  Lettres  Persannes , “Per- 
sian Letters,”  Montesquieu  assailed  the 
faith  of  the  Church  and  the  whole  form  and 
system  of  government  in  France  with  the 
same  wanton  scorn  as  did  Voltaire;  and  in 
the  same  manner,  by  his  wit  and  irony,  he 
exposed  the  customs  and  the  social  position 
of  his  contemporaries  to  ridicule.  In  his 
ingenious  treatise,  On  the  Causes  of  the 
Greatness  and  the  Decline  of  the  Romans , 
Montesquieu  endeavored  to  prove  that  pa- 
triotism and  self-reliance  made  a nation 
great,  but  that  despotism  brought  about 
its  destruction.  Montesquieu’s  third  great 
work,  Esprit  des  Lois , ‘ ‘ On  the  Spirit  of 
Laws,”  represents  the  constitutional  govern- 
ment of  England  as  the  one  best  adapted  to 
mankind.  His  writings  also  exerted  great 
influence  long  after  his  death  in  175.5. 


Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  who  was  born  at 
Geneva  in  1712,  and  was  the  son  of  a watch- 
maker, combatted  existing  conditions  of 
society  by  an  alluring  description  of  a pre- 
cisely reverse  condition  of  things.  In  his 
Confessions , in  which  he  frankly  acknowl- 
edged to  the  world  the  vicissitudes,  poverty 
and  errors  of  his  youth,  he  reached,  by 
solving  a prize  question  on  the  influence  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  upon  manners,  the 
fundamental  doCtrine  of  his  whole  life  and 
efforts — the  principle  that  all  the  misery 
and  all  the  crimes,  all  the  discontent  and 
unhappiness,  of  mankind  are  due  to  a high 
degree  of  civilization;  and  that  only  in  a 
state  of  nature,  the  savage  state,  in  a con- 
dition full  of  innocence  and  simplicity,  free 
from  all  the  fetters  imposed  by  civilization, 
education  and  custom,  are  human  creatures 
happy  and  contented.  The  ignorant,  un- 
tutored savage  is  therefore  the  happy  and 
contented  man.  Civilization  and  culture — 
everything  tending  to  raise  man  above  the 
level  of  the  brute — makes  men  unhappy 
and  discontented,  because  it  awakens  de- 
sires and  ambitions  which  cannot  be  grati- 
fied or  realized.  This  principle  forms  the 
central  point  of  all  Rousseau’s  writings, 
which  are  characterized  by  sentiment  and 
by  attractive  descriptions. 

In  his  poetical  and  epistolary  romance, 
Nouvelle  Heloise , Rousseau  contrasts  the 
pleasures  of  a sentimental  life  of  nature 
with  the  perverted  relations  of  aCtual  exist- 
ence and  the  restraints  and  requirements  of 
society.  In  his  Emile  he  endeavored  to  es- 
tablish a rational  system  of  education,  based 
on  nature  and  parental  affeCtion,  thus  expi- 
ating the  sin  which  he  had  himself  been 
guilty  of  in  allowing  his  own  children  to  be 
taken  to  the  foundling  hospital.  In  this 
work  is  found  The  Confession  of  Faith  of  a 
Savoyard  Vicar — in  which  Rousseau  taught 
and  recommended  a religion  of  the  heart 
and  feelings  in  opposition  to  the  prevailing 
doCtrine  of  the  Church — which  resulted  in 
his  banishment  and  persecution. 

In  his  Contrat  Social , Rousseau  advocated 
the  equal  rights  of  all  men,  and  represented 
a perfect  democracy  with  popular  legislative 
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assemblies  as  the  most  desirable  of  all  gov- 
ernments. His  language  in  his  works  ex- 
presses his  deep  inward  feeling,  and  reaches 
the  heart  because  it  comes  from  the  heart. 

Rousseau’s  writings  had  an  incalculable 
influence;  and  every  spot  trodden  by  his 
foot,  or  where  he  had  dwelt  as  a persecuted 
fugitive,  was  gazed  upon  reverently  by  the 
rising  generation.  He  awakened  a feeling 
for  nature,  for  simplicity  and  for  the  domes- 
tic affections;  but  he  also  aroused  a passion- 
ate desire  for  the  lauded  state  of  primitive 
liberty  and  equality,  which  could  only  be 
realized  by  the  overthrow  of  existing  insti- 
tutions and  conditions.  He  died  in  1778. 

Voltaire,  Montesquieu  and  Rousseau  pro- 
duced so  great  an  influence  upon  the  opin- 
ions of  all  Europe  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  fashion  for  everything  then  proceeded 
from  Paris.  The  higher  classes  of  Europe 
spoke  only  the  French  language  and  read 
only  the  French  literature,  and  the  writings 
of  the  three  greatest  French  writers  of  the 
time  excited  universal  attention  by  their 
agreeable  form  and  their  ingenious  descrip- 
tions. 

Such  sovereigns  as  Frederick  the  Great 
of  Prussia,  Gustavus  III.  of  Sweden,  Charles 
III.  of  Spain  and  Catharine  II.  of  Russia,  as 
well  as  the  great  statesmen  of  all  European 
nations  and  many  influential  individuals, 
were  in  personal  or  epistolary  correspond- 
ence with  Voltaire  and  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries who  held  his  opinions. 

Among  these  contemporaries  the  most 
famous  were  the  mathematician  and  phil- 
osopher D’Alembert  and  the  wanton  poet 
Diderot.  These  two  writers  founded  the 
French  Encyclopedia,  a clear,  large-minded 
and  unprejudiced  summary  of  all  human 
science,  but  hostile  to  all  lofty  efforts. 
From  this  work  these  two  men  and  their 
coadjutors  were  called  Encyclopedists . 

The  time  was  favorable  to  the  ascendency 
of  that  brilliant  galaxy  of  French  philoso- 
phers who  sought  to  supersede  all  previous 
writings  by  their  Encyclopedia.  Besides 
D’Alembert  and  Diderot,  Condillac,  Helve- 
tius,  Condorcet  and  Baron  d’Holbach  were 
the  principal  Encyclopedists.  Baron  d’Hol- 


bach’s  house  was  regarded  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  atheistical  philosophy. 

The  Encyclopedists  contradicted  the  sys- 
tem of  Descartes,  who  assumed  the  soul  of 
man  as  the  starting-point  in  all  investiga- 
tions, reasoned  from  a physical  basis,  and 
considered  thought,  sentiment  and  worship 
as  mere  phenomena  of  matter.  Their  spec- 
ulations might  have  caused  as  little  harm  as 
those  of  the  mediaeval  Schoolmen  had  they 
not  been  recommended  by  the  clear  and 
popular  style  in  which  they  were  written, 
or  had  they  been  opposed  by  anything  bet- 
ter than  the  empty  pretense  of  a state-relig- 
ion, which  served  mainly  as  the  cloak  of 
the  worst  of  despotisms.  Not  satisfied  with 
assailing  tyranny  and  priestcraft,  the  Ency- 
clopedists also  attacked  the  moral  founda- 
tions on  which  the  very  existence  of  human 
society  depends;  so  that  everything  appeared 
tottering  on  the  brink  of  chaos,  and  revolt 
against  authority  soon  proceeded  from  spec- 
ulation to  adtion,  as  we  shall  presently  ob- 
serve. 

The  French  philosophical  literature  was 
eagerly  read  and  admired  in  the  higher 
circles  of  Europe;  while  it  also  became  the 
fashion  for  the  well-born  youth  of  the  vari- 
ous countries  of  Europe  to  spend  some  of 
their  time  in  Paris  to  complete  their  educa- 
tion, so  that  no  man  of  consequence  could 
reckon  upon  consideration  or  regard  unless 
he  had  been  admitted  into  the  intellectual 
circles  of  the  French  capital.  All  the  mon- 
archs  and  statesmen  of  Europe  sought  the 
favor  and  friendship  of  the  French  literati 
and  philosophers. 

Most  of  the  governments  in  Western  and 
Central  Europe  had  actually  outlived  their 
vital  power.  Spain  had  been  enslaved  by 
the  Inquisition  ever  since  the  suppression  of 
the  Cortes  more  than  two  centuries  before. 
France,  which  had  no  meeting  of  the  States- 
General  since  1614,  had  become  a mere  au- 
tocracy, against  which  the  parliaments  of 
the  various  provinces  made  but  a feeble  and 
formal  protest.  Holland  was  distraCted  by 
the  struggle  betwen  the  Orange  and  repub- 
lican factions.  The  Holy  Roman  Empire 
of  the  German  Nation  was  stifled  by  un- 
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meaning  and  obsolete  forms;  so  that  there 
was  absolute  truth  in  Voltaire’s  assertion 
that  it  was  “not  holy,  not  Roman  nor  an 
empire.’ 1 All  the  Austrian  states  were  dis- 
tracted by  the  well-meant  but  ill-considered 
innovations  of  Joseph  II.  Prussia,  which 
had  recently  and  successively  been  under 
the  sway  of  two  remarkably  able  sover- 
eigns, was  without  a constitution  by  which 
a continuance  of  its  greatness  could  be  se- 
cured. Poland  and  Turkey  were  in  hope- 
less anarchy.  In  all  European  countries 
the  intelligence  of  the  people  was  in  advance 
of  their  respective  governments,  and  the  in- 
stitutions which  had  served  the  require- 
ments of  the  Middle  Ages  were  inadequate 
to  the  increasing  demands  of  modem  times. 

The  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was  signalized  by  the  multiplication  of  clubs 
and  secret  societies  in  every  European  coun- 
try, as  well  as  by  the  universal  diffusion  of 
light  periodical  literature,  instilling  into  the 
common  people  the  skeptical  philosophy 
which  had  already  in  the  minds  of  the 
higher  classes  undermined  all  principles  of 
civil  or  religious  authority.  The  triumph 
of  the  American  Revolution,  which  estab- 
lished popular  government  in  the  New 
World,  seemed  to  justify  the  destruction  of 
all  thrones  and  class  distinctions;  though 
few  considered  the  severe  moral  training 
which  had  prepared  the  Anglo-American 
colonists  for  their  unique  and  heroic  task. 
In  the  War  of  American  Independence,  the 
people  of  Europe,  who  were  filled  with  the 
ideas  and  dreams  of  Rousseau,  saw  the  be- 
ginning of  the  great  struggle  which  was  to 
give  the  human  race  a state  of  paradisiacal 
happiness — a struggle  which  was  to  end  in 
the  establishment  of  the  inherent  rights  of 
humanity.  The  War  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution thus  excited  a particular  interest  in 
Europe  because  it  was  the  first  contest  of 
young  Freedom  against  the  old  prerogatives, 
forms  and  institutions. 

The  Age  of  Revolutions  in  Europe  was 
only  commenced.  Before  the  storm  passed, 
every  European  country  was  to  experience 
changes,  though  France  was  the  scene  of 
the  most  violent  transformation.  The  op- 


pressions of  a thousand  years  were  certain 
to  be  avenged  whenever  the  masses  of  the 
people  should  become  sufficiently  enlight- 
ened and  fully  conscious  of  their  power. 

INNOVATIONS  AND  REFORMS. 

The  new  spirit  of  the  age,  emanating 
from  Paris,  was  fully  recognized  by  the 
sovereigns  and  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the 
different  nations  of  Continental  Europe, 
who  inaugurated  various  civil,  political  and 
ecclesiastical  reforms.  They  sought  to  put 
in  practice  what  was  advocated  in  speech 
and  writing  as  the  truth.  In  all  these  Eu- 
ropean countries  zealous  efforts  were  made 
to  revolutionize  ancient  forms  and  institu- 
tions, laws  and  customs,  and  by  new  ar- 
rangements to  adopt  them  to  the  spirit  of 
the  age.  In  the  realm  of  religion  this  spirit 
of  reform  first  manifested  itself  by  proclaim- 
ing toleration  in  matters  of  religious  faith, 
in  the  suppression  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits, 
and  in  the  abolition  of  the  Inquisition.  In 
France  the  new  free  religious  toleration  soon 
degenerated  into  the  encouragement  of 
open  infidelity.  This  new  epoch  of  hu- 
manity manifested  itself  most  actively  and 
with  the  best  results  in  the  affairs  of  law, 
in  which  efforts  were  made  everywhere  to 
establish,  as  far  as  possible,  the  equal  ad- 
ministration of  justice  to  all  men,  and  to 
ameliorate  or  abolish  the  statutes  and  bur- 
dens which  had  been  transmitted  from  the 
Middle  Ages. 

Serfdom  was  abolished  in  many  Euro- 
pean countries,  feudal  duties  being  done 
away  with,  and  oppressive  or  degrading 
regulations  being  removed.  New  codes  and 
ordinances  concerning  the  administration 
of  justice  were  adopted,  annulling  the  cruel 
punishments  of  a stem  and  gloomy  epoch, 
such  as  the  rack,  the  wheel,  etc.,  and 
granting  the  privileges  of  humanity  even  to 
the  criminal.  In  the  field  of  political  econ- 
omy new  principles  were  established  in 
France,  and  were  adopted  in  many  other 
European  countries.  These  principles  rec- 
ognized money  as  the  great  lever  of  science, 
and  therefore  the  great  object  was  to  raise 
as  large  a revenue  as  possible  by  labor  and 
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by  making  use  of  natural  means.  This 
principle  encouraged  agriculture,  raining, 
trade,  industry  and  useful  inventions ; 
but  it  also  led  to  the  imposition  of  oppress- 
ive duties,  to  the  royal  right  of  preemption, 
to  indirect  taxation,  and  to  the  use  of  paper 
money. 

General  hostility  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  its  most  powerful  and  celebrated 
Order,  the  Jesuits,  was  manifested  in  several 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  countries,  such  as 
Portugal,  Spain  and  France.  Several  pre- 
lates in  Germany  sought  to  place  the  Rom- 
ish Church  under  the  control  of  the  civil 
power.  One  of  the  German  prelates  was 
Hontheim  of  Treves,  better  known  as  “ Feb- 
ronius,”  under  which  name  he  wrote  his 
celebrated  treatise,  On  the  State  of  the  Church 
and  the  Legitimate  Power  of  the  Pontiff. 

The  writers  against  the  Jesuits  com- 
plained that  the  Order  kept  the  people  in  ig- 
norance, that  it  was  opposed  to  all  means  of 
reform  and  popular  enlightenment,  and  that 
it  was  the  cause  of  religious  intolerance. 
The  Jesuits  were  successively  banished  from 
such  Roman  Catholic  countries  as  Portugal, 
Spain,  France  and  Naples;  and  the  Order 
was  finally  suppressed  by  a papal  edidt, 
though  it  was  subsequently  restored.  We 
shall  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of 
these  events  and  of  other  innovations  and 
reforms  in  European  countries. 

The  first  of  these  innovators  and  reform- 
ers was  Carvalho,  Marquis  of  Pombal,  the 
all-powerful  Prime  Minister  of  King  Joseph 
of  Portugal,  and  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able statesmen  of  his  time,  who  justly  as- 
cribed his  country’s  decline  to  the  grasping 
ambition  of  the  Jesuits.  During  the  bigoted 
and  extravagant  reign  of  Joseph’s  father 
and  predecessor,  John  V.,  A.  D.  1706-1750, 
all  the  gold  and  diamonds  of  Brazil  had 
been  inadequate  to  save  Portugal  from  bank- 
ruptcy. One-tenth  of  the  Portuguese  pop- 
ulation was  immured  in  convents,  while  all 
forms  of  industry  were  in  the  hands  of  for- 
eigners. By  a treaty  with  Spain,  in  1750, 
Portugal  acquired  the  Seven  Missions  of 
Paraguay,  whose  inhabitants  were  under  the 
rule  of  the  Jesuits.  The  treaty  provided  for 


the  removal  of  the  Jesuits  to  Spanish  terri- 
tory; but  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  com- 
missioners who  were  appointed  to  superin- 
tend the  migration  were  successfully  resisted 
by  the  Paraguayans  themselves  under  the 
direction  of  their  Jesuit  teachers. 

Before  the  Paraguayans  and  the  Jesuits 
were  reduced  to  submission,  Lisbon  was 
overwhelmed  by  the  great  earthquake  of 
November  1,  1755,  which  destroyed  thirty- 
thousand  houses  and  sixty  thousand  lives. 
The  Jesuites  attributed  this  dreadful  calam- 
ity to  Divine  wrath  against  Carvalho,  but 
the  courageous  Prime  Minister  was  un- 
daunted. After  promptly  and  severely  sup- 
pressing the  pillage  and  disorder  which  had 
followed  the  earthquake,  and  after  organ- 
izing the  most  liberal  efforts  for  the  relief 
of  the  sufferers,  he  proceded  with  renewed 
vigor  in  the  execution  of  his  chosen  policy. 
An  attempt  to  murder  King  Joseph  was  at- 
tributed to  the  powerful  family  of  Tavora 
and  to  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
thus  afforded  a pretext  for  the  expulsion  of 
the  Order  from  Portugal;  and  in  September, 
1759,  all  the  Jesuits  in  the  kingdom  were 
shipped  to  the  Pope’s  dominions.  The 
Jesuit  colleges  in  Portugal  were  thus  closed, 
and  Carvalho  sought  to  enlighten  his 
countrymen  by  the  establishment  of  new 
seminaries  of  education  and  by  the  diffusion 
of  printed  books. 

Carvalho’s  pervading  activity  was  felt  in 
all  branches  of  the  public  sendee  in  Portu- 
gal. He  caused  the  army  to  be  reorganized 
by  the  German  marshal,  Count  William  of 
Lippe-Schaumburg.  He  encouraged  agri- 
culture and  industry  in  order  to  draw  the 
Portuguese  people  from  dirt  and  indolence. 
He  united  the  severity  and  arbitrariness  of 
the  despot  to  the  courage  and  the  penetrat- 
ing will  of  the  reformer,  and  filled  all  the 
prisons  of  the  kingdom  with  those  who 
opposed  him. 

King  Joseph  died  in  1777,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  daughter  Maria,  who  was 
then  forty-two  years  of  age.  As  she  was 
the  first  female  sovereign  of  Portugal,  there 
was  some  opposition  to  her  accession;  but 
this  was  easily  suppressed,  and  her  authority 
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was  generally  acknowledged.  As  Joseph 
had  no  son  he  had  his  daughter  married  to 
his  brother,  her  uncle,  Dom  Pedro,  who 
reigned  jointly  with  her  as  Pedro  III.  until 
his  death,  in  1786.  During  the  weak  reign 
of  Maria  and  Pedro  III.  the  imprisoned  op- 
ponents of  Carvalho  were  released,  and  they 
united  themselves  in  overthrowing  the  all- 
powerful  Prime  Minister;  after  which  Portu- 
gal was  plunged  into  the  same  condition  as 
before.  As  Queen  Maria  became  insane  in 
1792,  her  eldest  surviving  son  Dom  Joam,  or 
John,  was  intrusted  with  the  government, 
which  he  administered  in  his  mother’s  name 
until  1799,  when  he  was  made  regent. 

In  Spain,  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
III.,  A.  D.  1759-1788,  his  famous  Prime 
Minister,  the  Count  d’ Aranda,  made  efforts 
at  reform  in  Church  and  State  similar  to 
those  of  Carvalho  in  Portugal.  The  Count 
d’ Aranda’s  first  a<5t  was  the  banishment  of 
the  Jesuits  from  Spain,  A.  D.  1767.  He 
ordered  all  the  members  of  the  Order  in 
Spain,  five  thousand  in  number,  to  be  seized 
in  one  night,  embarked  on  board  ships 
without  distinction  of  rank,  and  conveyed 
like  criminals  with  great  harshness  to  the 
States  of  the  Church,  to  which  they  had  de- 
clared that  their  obedience  was  due.  But 
Pope  Clement  XIII.  refused  to  receive  them, 
and  even  ordered  his  cannon  to  fire  on  the 
ships  which  brought  such  unwelcome  immi- 
grants to  his  dominions.  The  property  of 
the  Jesuits  in  Spain  was  confiscated,  and 
their  colleges  in  that  kingdom  were  closed. 
But  during  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  III.  the  clergy  and  the  Inquisition 
again  acquired  great  influence  in  Spain,  and 
destroyed  or  disturbed  most  of  the  Count 
d’Aranda’s  reforms.  Charles  III.  died  in 
1788,  and  was  succeeded  as  King  of  Spain 
by  his  son  Charles  IV. 

In  France  the  Duke  de  Choiseul,  the 
worthy  Prime  Minister  of  the  dissolute 
Louis  XV.,  was  also  a promoter  of  enlight- 
enment and  progress,  but  was  unable  to 
make  any  improvement  under  his  voluptu- 
ous sovereign,  though  he  also  suppressed 
the  Jesuits  in  France.  The  extensive  com- 
mercial enterprises  of  the  Jesuits  had  aroused 


numerous  jealousies,  and  when  one  of  their 
banking  establishments  became  insolvent 
its  French  creditors  obtained  a judgment 
against  the  entire  Order.  An  attempt  by 
Damien  to  murder  Louis  XV.  was  made  the 
pretext  for  the  suppression  of  the  Order  of 
Jesuits  throughout  France,  A.  D.  1764,  and 
Damien  was  subjected  to  the  most  painful 
tortures  and  finally  torn  to  pieces  by  wild 
horses.  The  Jesuits  were  accused  of  many 
crimes,  the  chief  of  which  was  their  alle- 
giance to  a foreign  sovereign,  the  Pope. 

Pope  Clement  XIV.  ( Ganganelli ),  who 
had  formerly  favored  the  Jesuits,  felt  him- 
self obliged  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  cir- 
cumstances; and,  moved  by  the  urgency  of 
all  the  Roman  Catholic  sovereigns,  he  abol- 
ished the  Order  of  Jesuits,  in  1773,  as  a dis- 
turber of  the  peace  of  Christendom. 

Maria  Theresa,  who  had  long  endeavored 
to  retain  the  Order  in  the  Austrian  states, 
was  induced  by  her  free-thinking  son,  after- 
ward the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  of  Germany, 
to  consent  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Order. 
The  papal  edi<5t  against  the  Order  was  exe- 
cuted in  Bavaria  and  other  Roman  Catholic 
states  of  Germany.  The  Jesuits  were  for- 
bidden to  live  in  community  or  to  receive 
novices  to  propagate  their  Order.  Thus 
driven  from  Roman  Catholic  countries,  the 
Jesuits  found  refuge  in  non-Catholic  lands, 
and  were  protected  by  Frederick  the  Great 
of  Prussia  and  Catharine  the  Great  of 
Russia. 

Adam  Weishaupt,  professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ingolstadt,  with  Knigge  and 
others,  founded  the  secret  society  of  the 
Illuminati , who  strove  to  counteract  the 
teachings  of  the  Jesuits;  but  their  contest 
against  the  proscribed  Order  was  soon 
checked  by  legal  prosecutions  on  the  part 
of  the  Bavarian  government. 

The  island  of  Corsica,  which  belonged  to 
the  Republic  of  Genoa,  had  for  many  years 
been  engaged  in  a war  for  its  independence. 
The  insurgent  Corsicans,  led  by  the  gallant 
Pascal  Paoli,  defeated  every  attempt  of  the 
Genoese  to  reduce  them  to  submission. 
When  the  Genoese  became  convinced  that 
they  could  not  restore  their  authority  in  the 
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revolted  island  they  sold  Corsica  to  France. 
Paoli  bravely  resisted  the  French,  and,  after 
being  forced  to  yield,  he  retired  to  England; 
and  Corsica  came  into  the  possession  of 
France  in  1769. 

I11  the  meantime  attempts  at  reform  were 
also  made  in  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms. 
The  history  of  Denmark  had  been  unevent- 
ful during  the  reign  of  Christian  VI.,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Frederick  IV.,  who 
died  in  1730,  and  also  during  the  reign  of 
Frederick  V.,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Christian  VI.,  who  died  in  1746.  Upon  the 
death  of  Frederick  V.,  in  1766,  his  son 
Christian  VII.  became  King  of  Denmark 
and  Norway. 

Christian  VII.  was  an  imbecile  monarch; 
and,  through  the  influence  of  his  queen, 
Caroline  Matilda,  a princess  of  the  royal 
family  of  England,  the  German  physician 
Struensee  was  made  Prime  Minister  of  Den- 
mark. Clothed  with  unheard-of  powers,  so 
that  all  orders  signed  by  him  and  provided 
with  the  seal  of  the  Cabinet  possessed  the 
same  validity  as  if  they  had  been  signed  by 
the  king  himself,  Struensee  undertook  vari- 
ous reforms  in  the  spirit  of  the  age,  thus 
seeking  to  relieve  the  citizen  and  peasant 
classes,  to  curtail  the  power  of  the  nobility, 
and  to  improve  the  proceedings  of  justice. 

Being  a man  without  remarkable  quali- 
ties, without  strength  of  character,  without 
courage  or  resolution,  Struensee  soon  laid 
himself  open  in  such  a manner  that  his 
overthrow  was  easily  effedted.  An  unfa- 
vorable interpretation  was  put  upon  his  con- 
fidential relations  with  the  high-minded 
but  imprudent  queen.  His  use  of  the  Ger- 
man language  in  all  his  official  proclama- 
tions offended  the  national  feeling  of  the 
Danes.  By  the  lack  of  courage  which  he 
displayed  on  the  occasion  of  a trifling  tu- 
mult among  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  he  ren- 
dered himself  contemptible  and  inspired  his 
enemies  with  confidence. 

While  Struensee  was  at  a ball  the  weak 
king’s  step  mother  Juliana  and  some  of  her 
confidants  entered  the  king’ s bedchamber  and 
described  the  perils  that  menaced  the  state, 
Chus  inducing  Christian  VII.  to  sign  a num- 


ber of  orders  of  arrest  that  were  already 
prepared.  Thereupon  Struensee  and  his 
friend  Brandt,  the  latter  also  a German,  were 
imprisoned ; and,  after  a most  iniquitously 
conducted  trial,  Struensee  was  beheaded, 
and  Brandt  was  deprived  of  his  right  hand. 
Betrayed  by  Struensee’ s weakness,  Queen 
Caroline  Matilda  was  separated  from  her 
royal  husband;  and,  after  three  years  of 
wretchedness,  she  died  in  Celle. 

After  the  execution  of  Struensee,  Juliana 
took  the  government  into  her  own  hands; 
and,  through  her  favorite  Guldberg,  whom 
she  caused  to  be  made  Prime  Minister,  all 
the  obnoxious  reforms  were  repealed.  But 
when  Crown  Prince  Frederick  arrived  at 
maturity  he  conducted  the  Danish  govern- 
ment in  his  father’s  name,  and  made  the 
gallant  Bernstorf  Prime  Minister. 

During  the  weak  reign  of  Ulrica  Elea- 
nora  and  her  husband,  Frederick  of 
Hesse  Cassel,  A.  D.  1718-1751,  Sweden  was 
governed  by  a selfish  aristocracy,  the  royal 
power  being  reduced  to  a mere  shadow; 
while  the  country  was  distradled  by  the 
contest  between  the  factions  of  the  Hats  and 
the  Caps — the  former  being  the  adherents  of 
France,  and  the  latter  the  partisans  of 
Russia. 

During  the  reign  of  the  next  King  of 
Sweden,  the  good-natured  Adolphus  Fred- 
erick, A.  D.  1751-1771,  who  had  been 
Bishop  of  Liibeck,  the  power  of  the  Swedish 
aristocracy  attained  its  full  development.  All 
the  powers  of  government  were  exercised  by 
the  Council  of  State,  which  consisted  of  men 
destitute  of  honor  or  patriotism,  who  sold 
themselves  to  foreign  powers  and  served  the 
interests  of  those  which  paid  them  the  most 
monej’,  without  any  regard  for  the  welfare 
of  their  country.  The  two  parties  of  the 
Hats  and  Caps — the  former  in  the  pay  of 
France,  and  the  latter  in  that  of  Russia- 
hated  and  persecuted  each  other  even  to  the 
extent  of  bloodshed;  and  the  Diet  was  the 
scene  of  their  hostile  attacks.  The  king 
was  without  power  or  respedt. 

Adolphus  Frederick,  who  had  married  a 
sister  of  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia, 
died  in  1771,  and  was  succeeded  on  the 
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throne  of  Sweden  by  his  son,  the  brave,  chiv- 
alrous, eloquent,  adroit  and  popular  Gus- 
tavus  III.  After  he  had  gained  the  sup- 
port of  the  Swedish  army  and  people,  Gus- 
tavus  III.  surrounded  the  Council  of  State 
with  troops  and  compelled  that  body  to  con- 
sent to  a change  in  the  government,  thus 
effecting  a bloodless  revolution  by  which 
the  royal  power  was  restored  in  Sweden  and 
the  Council  of  State  reduced  within  the 
bounds  of  a deliberative  assembly,  A.  D. 
1772,  the  second  year  of  his  reign.  This 
important  revolution  placed  the  disposition 
of  the  army  and  navy  and  the  appointment 
of  civil  and  military  officers  in  the  hands 
of  the  king,  and  empowered  the  king 
to  collect  the  votes  of  the  Estates  in  the 
Swedish  Diet  before  levying  a tax,  declaring 
war  or  concluding  peace;  but  several  years 
afterward  he  released  himself  from  this  re- 
straint also  by  an  arbitrary  exercise  of 
power,  and  made  the  authority  of  the  Swe- 
dish crown  absolute. 

Gustavus  III.,  who  was  endowed  with 
many  talents  and  kingly  qualities,  took  ad- 
vantage of  his  exalted  position  to  intro- 
duce many  reforms  in  the  government  and 
administration  of  justice,  which  contributed 
to  the  welfare  of  his  subjedts,  and  which 
were  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  But  many  of  his  adts  resulted  from 
his  love  of  magnificence,  his  desire  to  imi- 
tate French  fashions,  and  his  attachment  to 
the  departed  age  of  Chivalry.  Great  ex- 
penses were  occasioned  to  the  impoverished 
kingdom  by  the  founding  of  an  academy  on 
the  French  model,  the  eredtion  of  theaters 
and  opera-houses,  and  the  revival*  of  tour- 
naments and  running  at  the  ring.  A per- 
verted turn  was  given  to  the  king’s  adtivity 
by  his  unreasonable  dreams  of  heroism  and 
his  chivalrous  whims. 

By  declaring  that  the  distillation  of 
brandy  was  a royal  privilege;  by  compell- 
ing his  subjedts  to  buy  their  accustomed 
beverage  for  a high  price  at  the  royal  dis- 
tilleries instead  of  allowing  them  to  prepare 
it  for  themselves  as  hitherto;  and  by  en- 
gaging in  a useless  land  and  naval  war  with 
Catharine  the  Great  of  Russia,  Gustavus 


III.  gradually  lost  the  affedtions  of  his  sub- 
jedts. Finally,  when  he  contemplated  a 
war  with  Revolutionary  France  in  the  in- 
terest of  King  Louis  XVI.,  a conspiracy 
was  formed  against  Gustavus  III.,  who  was 
assassinated  by  being  shot  at  a masquerade 
by  Major  Ankarstrom,  a former  officer  of 
the  royal  guard,  March  29,  1792.  The  mur- 
dered Gustavus  III.  was  succeeded  as  King 
of  Sweden  by  his  son,  Gustavus  IV. 

In  the  meantime  the  spirit  of  reform  man- 
ifested itself  in  Austria  under  Maria  Theresa, 
whose  enlightened  Minister,  Kaunitz,  abol- 
ished many  abuses  and  introduced  many 
reforms,  reorganizing  the  army,  improving 
the  administration  of  justice,  establishing 
new  seminaries  of  education,  and  properly 
arranging  the  economy  of  state.  But  Maria 
Theresa  proceeded  with  prudence  and  dis- 
cretion, and  avoided  doing  violence  to  the 
national  faith,  the  national  rights,  and  the 
established  usages  and  customs. 

But  her  son  Joseph  II. — who  had  been 
eledted  Emperor  of  Germany  upon  the  death 
of  his  father  Francis  I.,  in  1765 — did  not 
pursue  his  mother’s  prudent  policy  in  carry- 
ing forward  the  work  of  reform -when  her 
death  in  1780  made  him  the  absolute  sov- 
ereign of  all  the  hereditary  Austrian  states. 
He  at  once  undertook  a series  of  reforms  in 
Church  and  State  which  offended  the  Rom- 
ish clergy  and  the  zealous  friends  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  which  prejudiced  the 
privileged  nobility,  and  which  outraged  the 
national  feelings  of  his  subjedts. 

The  Emperor  Joseph  II.  first  introduced 
religious  toleration,  thus  granting  to  the 
adherents  of  the  Lutheran,  Calvinistic  and 
Greek  Churches  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion  and  equal  civil  and  political  rights 
with  his  Roman  Catholic  subjedts.  He  di- 
minished the  number  of  monasteries  and 
nunneries,  thus  dissolving  seven  hundred 
convents,  and  pensioning  the  thirty-six  thou- 
sand monks  and  nuns  from  the  funds.  He 
applied  the  Church  property  thus  obtained 
to  the  improvement  of  schools  and  to  the 
eredtion  of  establishments  of  general  utility. 
He  limited  the  number  of  privileges  and 
processions,  and  embarrassed  the  comm  uni  - 
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cation  and  intercourse  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic clergy  with  Rome.  He  also  infonned 
the  Papal  Nuncios  that  he  would  receive 
them  only  as  political  ambassadors. 

Pope  Pius  VI.  visited  Vienna  in  the  vain 
hope  of  turning  the  Emperor  Joseph  II. 
from  the  course  of  innovation;  but,  while 
treating  the  Pope  with  great  respect,  the 
Emperor  remained  firm  in  his  purpose,  and 
refused  to  hear  him  upon  matters  of  public 
business;  while  the  Emperor’s  all-powerful 
Minister,  Kaunitz,  treated  His  Holiness 
with  deliberate  personal  negle<5t. 

Joseph  II.  inaugurated  the  work  of  civil 
and  political  reform  by  abolishing  serfdom, 
thus  establishing  personal  freedom.  He  es- 
tablished equal  civil  and  political  rights  by 
introducing  an  equitable  system  of  taxation 
and  by  granting  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  to  all  classes  of  his  subjects  in  his  he- 
reditary Austrian  states. 

Joseph  II.  was  actuated  by  the  noblest  in- 
tentions in  his  innovations;  but  he  pro- 
ceeded with  too  great  haste  and  without 
sufficient  regard  to  prevailing  conditions, 
customs  and  prejudices,  and  did  not  allow 
the  changes  which  he  introduced  adequate 
time  to  mature.  He  thus  gave  the  foes  of 
progress  the  means  of  casting  suspicion  upon 
his  aCtions  and  efforts,  and  of  thus  depriv- 
ing of  all  their  fruits  the  measures  which 
he  had  designated  for  the  welfare  and  hap- 
piness of  his  subjects  in  his  hereditary 
Austrian  dominions. 

The  restless  disposition  of  Joseph  II,  led 
him  to  make  long  and  frequent  journeys; 
during  which  he  visited  Rome,  Paris,  St. 
Petersburg,  the  Crimea,  Holland  and  his 
own  provinces  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands. 

So  completely  had  the  German  Empire 
lost  all  respeCt  as  a political  body  that  it 
was  unrepresented  at  the  peace  negotiations 
at  Hubertsburg,  and  the  sentence  of  out- 
lawry pronounced  against  Frederick  the 
Great  was  received  with  scorn  and  ridicule. 
The  Emperor’s  power  was  reduced  to  a mere 
shadow  and  his  revenue  to  several  thousand 
florins.  Almost  three  hundred  and  fifty 
princes  and  states,  with  the  most  varied  pow- 
ers and  the  most  unequal  extent  of  territory, 


ruled  in  Germany  with  all  the  powers  of  sov- 
ereignty, leaving  nothing  to  the  Emperor 
but  the  confirmation  of  mutual  compacts, 
promotions,  declarations  of  majority,  and 
the  determination  of  precedence. 

In  time  of  war  the  German  princes  some- 
times espoused  the  cause  of  the  enemies  of 
Germany.  Thus  Bavaria  was  always  the 
ally  of  France.  The  Imperial  Diet,  which 
had  assembled  at  Ratisbon  for  a long  time, 
and  which  consisted  of  representatives  of 
the  German  princes  and  the  imperial  cities, 
had  lost  all  respeCt,  because  it  was  too  much 
occupied  with  speeches  and  debates  to  arrive 
at  any  decision,  or  was  unable  to  enforce 
any  decision  which  it  did  reach.  In  the 
Diet  obsolete  rights  were  contended  for  with 
a little-minded  jealousy.  Rank,  title,  and 
the  right  of  suffrage,  were  guarded  with  the 
most  jealous  care;  and  all  time  and  energy 
were  devoted  to  doCtrinal  disputes  without 
objeCt;  while  foreign  nations  made  Germany 
the  scene  of  their  wars,  and  treated  the  im- 
becile body-politic  with  contempt. 

The  German  courts  of  justice  were  in  as 
melancholy  a condition  as  was  the  Imperial 
Diet.  The  Imperial  Chamber  of  Wetzlar, 
in  which  the  complaints  of  Estates  of  the 
Empire  against  each  other  or  against  their 
vassals  were  examined,  proceeded  so  tedi- 
ously that  cases  were  frequently  pending 
for  years  before  judgment  was  pronounced; 
while  the  suitors  either  died  or  fell  into  pov- 
erty, and  the  records  increased  to  an  incalcu- 
lable extent.  The  judges  mainly  depended 
upon  fees  for  their  remuneration,  and  thus 
the  administration  of  justice  was  exposed 
to  corruption.  An  effort  of  the  Emperor 
Joseph  II.  to  improve  and  expedite  the 
progress  of  justice  in  the  Imperial  Chamber 
was  frustrated  by  the  selfishness  of  the  in- 
terested parties.  Concerning  the  inferior 
tribunals,  the  great  diversity  in  the  laws, 
the  number  of  small  states,  and  the  unlim- 
ited power  of  the  judges  and  officials,  made 
it  very  difficult  for  the  humble  man  to  ob- 
tain justice.  The  weak  were  defenselessly 
exposed  to  all  the  injustice  of  the  crafty 
and  the  strong.  ‘‘It  was  the  golden  age  of 
jurists  and  advocates.” 
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While  the  German  Empire  was  thus  in  a 
rapidly  decaying  condition,  the  young  and 
vigorous  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  under  the  sa- 
gacious and  energetic  Frederick  the  Great, 
was  gradually  rising  to  greater  power  and 
prosperity.  Frederick  sought  to  heal  the 
wounds  which  the  Seven  Years’  War  had 
inflicted  upon  his  kingdom,  to  the  best  of 
his  ability,  by  supporting  the  decayed 
landed  proprietors  and  the  manufacturers 
in  the  war-wasted  province  of  Silesia  and 
the  Mark  with  money,  by  remitting  their 
taxes  for  several  years,  and  by  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  the  peasants.  He  encour- 
aged agriculture  and  mining,  colonized  the 
untilled  lands  of  his  dominions,  and  fos- 
tered industry,  trade  and  commerce  with  the 
greatest  care.  By  these  means  Prussia  be- 
came prosperous,  and  Frederick  the  Great 
was  enabled  to  increase  his  taxes  without 
oppressing  his  subjects  with  heavy  burdens. 
His  own  frugality,  the  simplicity  of  his 
court,  and  the  well  regulated  economy  of 
the  state,  caused  the  public  treasury  to  be 
better  replenished  every  year. 

Frederick  did  not  adopt  rigorous  and  op- 
pressive measures  until  a later  period.  One 
of  these  was  his  management  of  the  cus- 
toms and  the  excise.  He  made  the  sale  of 
coffee,  tobacco,  salt,  etc.,  a royal  monopoty, 
and  forbade  free  trade  in  these  commodities. 
In  order  to  prevent  any  clandestine  traffic, 
he  appointed  a number  of  French  excise 
officers,  who  by  their  insolence  made  the 
otherwise  oppressive  regulation  wholly  de- 
testable. 

Frederick  devoted  less  attention  to  the 
Church  and  education.  The  situation  of 
teacher  in  a small  place  was  frequently  a re- 
tiring-post for  a discharged  petty  officer, 
while  the  higher  institutions  of  learning 
were  under  the  management  of  Frenchmen. 
The  free-thinking  king  took  little  interest 
in  religion  or  the  Church,  but  he  established 
the  universal  admission  of  the  principle  of 
Christian  toleration  in  his  kingdom. 

Frederick  the  Great  devoted  much  atten- 
tion to  the  affairs  of  justice.  He  abolished 
the  rack  and  the  horrible  and  degrading 
punishments  of  the  Middle  Ages,  simplified 
4 — 77.-U.  H. 


the  course  of  justice  and  improved  the  laws. 
He  prepared  the  new  book  of  laws  that  was 
introduced  into  Prussia  under  his  successor. 
But  what  was  more  important  than  all  these 
laws  and  arrangements  was  the  fact  that 
| Frederick  inspected  everything  himself,  that 
during  his  journeys  he  narrowly  inquired 
i after  the  administration  of  justice  and  the 
management  of  affairs,  and  that  he  dismissed 
the  negligent  and  punished  the  dishonest. 
By  his  assiduous  activity  from  early  morn 
until  late  at  night,  Frederick  acquired  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  all  the  affairs 
of  his  kingdom;  and  his  commanding  char- 
acter, which  did  not  scruple  at  corporeal 
punishment,  terrified  the  negligent  and  the 
unjust. 

One  peculiarity  of  Frederick  the  Great 
has  frequently  and  justly  been  censured — 
his  love  for  what  was  foreign,  his  contempt 
for  the  things  of  his  own  country.  He  not 
only  preferred  the  French  literature  and 
language  to  the  German,  writing  his  own 
letters  and  works  in  French;  but  he  admired 
and  imitated  everything  French.  Hundreds 
of  French  adventurers  found  honor  and 
support  in  Prussia;  and  this  admiration  of 
foreigners  became  the  fashion  in  other  Ger- 
man courts,  so  that  hare-brained  Frenchmen 
swarmed  in  every  part  of  Germany.  Pa- 
risian barbers,  dancing-masters  and  boasters 
were  frequently  preferred  to  the  most  de- 
serving native  Germans  in  the  appointment 
to  the  higher  offices  of  the  court  and  the 
government. 

In  his  old  age  Frederick  the  Great  was 
involved  in  another  war  with  Austria.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  1777  the  princely  race 
of  Wittelsbach,  which  had  ruled  Bavaria  for 
six  centuries,  became  extin<5t  with  the  death 
of  the  Elector  Maximilian  Joseph;  where- 
upon Charles  Theodore  of  the  Palatinate  be- 
came Elector  of  Bavaria  by  inheritance. 
Charles  Theodore  was  a licentious,  profli- 
gate and  bigoted  prince.  But,  in  spite  of 
his  many  faults  and  vices,  he  is  still  remem- 
bered with  affection  by  the  people  of  the 
Palatinate.  His  love  of  art  is  fully  attested 
by  his  many  remarkable  structures  in  Mann- 
heim, Heidelberg  and  Schwetzingen. 
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As  Charles  Theodore  had  no  legitimate 
offspring  nor  any  love  for  Bavaria,  he  was 
easily  persuaded  by  the  Emperor  Joseph  II. 
to  agree  to  a treaty  in  which  he  acknowl- 
edged the  validity  of  the  claims  of  the  im- 
perial House  of  Hapsburg  to  Lower  Bavaria, 
the  Upper  Palatinate  and  the  territory  of 
Mindelheim,  and  expressed  his  willingness 
to  relinquish  these  territories  in  exchange 
for  certain  advantages  being  assured  to  his 
illegitimate  children. 

Frederick  the  Great,  alarmed  at  this  ag- 
grandizement of  Austria,  endeavored  to  in- 
terfere with  the  projedl  of  Joseph  II.  and 
Charles  Theodore  by  inducing  the  future  heir 
of  Bavaria  and  the  Palatinate,  Duke  Charles 
of  Zweibrucken,  to  protest  against  the  treaty 
in  the  Imperial  Diet;  and  when  this  protest 
produced  no  effedl  the  King  of  Prussia  sent 
an  army  into  Bohemia  to  prevent  the  con- 
templated aggrandizement  of  Austria,  thus 
giving  rise  to  the  brief  War  of  the  Bavarian 
Succession , A.  D.  1778-1779 — a contest  which 
was  carried  on  more  with  the  pen  than  with 
the  sword,  as  both  parties  sought  to  prove 
themselves  in  the  right  by  means  of 
learned  treatises.  As  all  the  German  states 
were  averse  to  a general  European  war, 
Russia  under  Catharine  the  Great  and 
France  under  Louis  XVI.  offered  their  me- 
diation in  the  contest,  and  persuaded  Maria 
Theresa  to  consent  to  the  Peace  of  Teschen, 
by  which  the  Electoral  House  of  the  Palati- 
nate was  secured  in  the  possession  of  Ba- 
varia, while  Innviertel  and  Braunau  were  se- 
cured to  Austria,  and  the  succession  of  the 
Margravate  of  Anspach  and  Bayreuth  to  the 
King  of  Prussia. 

The  Emperor  Joseph  II.  was  irritated  at 
the  treaty  of  Teschen;  and,  after  he  had  be- 
come sovereign  of  the  hereditary  Austrian 
' territories  by  the  death  of  his  mother  Maria 
Theresa,  November  29,  1780,  he  made  an- 
other effort  to  obtain  Bavaria  by  offering 
the  Austrian  Netherlands  to  the  Elector 
Charles  Theodore  in  exchange.  Charles 
Theodore  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded 
to  accept  this  arrangement,  A.  D.  1785;  but 
Frederick  the  Great  again  interfered  and 
frustrated  the  ambitious  project  of  the  Em- 


peror Joseph  II.,  and  secured  Bavaria  to  the 
Electoral  House  of  the  Palatinate  by  the 
formation  of  an  alliance  of  German  princes. 
This  princely  league  increased  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  King  of  Prussia  in  the 
same  proportion  that  it  thoroughly  under- 
mined the  Emperor’s  authority.  Each  Ger- 
man prince  aimed  at  independent  and  un- 
limited power;  and  each  formed  a miniature 
court,  modeled  after  the  court  of  Versailles 
in  magnificence  and  profusion,  in  morals 
and  fashions,  and  in  language,  literature 
and  art. 

Frederick  the  Great  did  not  live  long  after 
the  formation  of  this  princely  alliance.  He 
died  at  Potsdam,  August  17,  1786,  and  was 
succeeded  as  King  of  Prussia  by  his  nephew, 
the  weak  Frederick  William  II.  Fred- 
erick the  Great  left  to  his  successor  a well- 
regulated  kingdom  containing  a population 
of  six  millions,  a powerful  and  stricftly-dis- 
ciplined  army,  and  a well-provided  treasury; 
but  the  greatest  treasure  which  he  left  was 
the  memory  of  his  heroic  and  glorious  deeds, 
which  will  long  continue  to  animate  his 
countrymen  with  awakening  power  and 
soul-stirring  influence. 

Notwithstanding  the  faCt  that  the  polit- 
ical division  of  Germany  was  prejudicial  to 
the  external  power  and  greatness  of  the 
Empire,  it  promoted  the  development  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  in  the  same  degree.  Many 
of  the  German  princes  patronized  and  en- 
couraged literature  and  intellectual  culture. 
They  endeavored  to  attradl  distinguished 
men  to  their  capitals  and  to  their  univer- 
sities, and  by  conferring  rewards  and  dis- 
tinctions they  encouraged  poets  and  scholars 
to  undertake  great  literary  works. 

Thus  in  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  Germany  had  entirely  lost 
her  political  importance  and  her  military 
prestige,  German  literature,  poetry,  science 
and  spiritual  life,  received  a mighty  impulse, 
and  produced  a degree  of  refinement  al- 
most unparalleled  in  modem  times.  Poetry 
especially  flourished  ; and  the  names  of 
Goethe  and  Schiller,  of  Klopstoek  and  Les- 
sing, of  Herder  and  Wieland,  shed  immor- 
tal luster  upon  German  poetry.  During 
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ihis  period  also  flourished  Winckelmann, 
the  great  German  archaeologist.  Lavater, 
the  eminent  Swiss  religious  philosopher, 
was  the  leader  of  the  Supernaturalists.  Nic- 
olai, the  Berlin  bookseller  and  author,  was 
the  founder  of  the  Rationalists,  who  denied 
all  divine  revelation  and  supernaturalism, 
the  belief  in  which  they  characterized  as 
superstition.  Immanuel  Kant,  of  Konigs- 
burg,  the  greatest  of  German  philosophers 
and  metaphysicians,  also  adorned  this  age. 

In  1783  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  ordered 
the  Dutch  to  withdraw  their  garrisons  from 
the  barrier  towns  in  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands, and  caused  the  fortresses  to  be  de- 
molished. The  armed  intervention  of  France 
prevented  war  between  Austria  and  Hol- 
land, and  secured  the  Treaty  of  Fontaine- 
bleau, November  10,  1785. 

The  sentiments  of  republican  and  demo- 
cratic freedom  which  the  War  of  Ameri- 
can Independence  had  excited  throughout 
Europe  produced  their  first  effedts  in  Hol- 
land, where  the  republican  or  patriotic  party 
had  gained  strength  during  the  long  minor- 
ity of  the  Stadtholder  William  V.  The 
government  of  Holland  under  the  House 
of  Orange  was  entirely  devoted  to  England 
after  the  War  of  American  Independence; 
and,  while  the  republican  party  had  secured 
the  alliance  of  France,  the  Orange  party 
was  supported  by  England  and  Prussia  in 
upholding  the  hereditary  nature  of  the  dig- 
nities of  Stadtholder,  High  Admiral  and 
Captain-General,  which  the  republican  party 
desired  to  make  elective  in  order  to  weaken 
the  House  of  Orange. 

Finally  the  republican  party  in  Holland 
drove  the  Stadtholder  from  the  fortress  of  the 
Hague,  treated  his  wife  like  a prisoner  when 
she  attempted  to  enter  the  city,  and  drove 
Duke  Ernest  of  Brunswick  from  the  coun- 
try, while  armed  mobs  committed  violence 
in  some  of  the  towns.  In  1787  King 
Frederick  William  II.  of  Prussia,  the  brother 
of  the  Stadtholder’s  wife,  marched  an  army 
of  thirty  thousand  men  into  Holland,  thus 
suppressing  the  democratic  insurrection  and 
restoring  the  Stadtholder’s  authority.  Some 
of  the  extreme  republicans  of  Holland,  who 


were  excepted  from  the  general  amnesty, 
found  a congenial  field  in  France  for  their 
activity.  Under  the  restored  Stadtholder, 
Holland  renounced  her  alliance  with  France 
and  concluded  a Triple  Alliance  with  Eng- 
land and  Prussia  by  the  Treaty  of  Loo,  in 
June,  1788. 

The  attempt  of  Joseph  II.  to  introduce  his 
reforms  into  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  his 
establishment  of  a high  court  of  justice  at 
Brussels,  and  his  attempt  to  reorganize  the 
University  of  Louvain,  which  was  under 
the  control  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
caused  disturbances  that  eventually  ended 
in  a general  rebellion  in  those  provinces. 
The  Emperor’s  efforts  to  make  the  Nether- 
landers  prosperous  in  spite  of  themselves 
were  thus  not  crowned  with  success.  The 
suppression  of  convents  alarmed  their  big- 
otry, and  the  abrogation  of  their  old  char- 
ters aroused  their  patriotism.  A secret  so- 
ciety in  opposition  to  the  Emperor’s  reforms 
was  formed  in  1787,  and  soon  numbered 
seventy  thousand  members.  Encouraged 
by  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution, 
in  1789,  they  convened  at  Breda  and  de- 
manded the  restoration  of  their  old  rights, 
appealing  “to  God  and  their  swords”  in 
case  of  the  Emperor’s  refusal.  The  Aus- 
trian regency  was  driven  from  the  Nether- 
lands, and  the  Austrian  garrisons  were  ex- 
pelled from  Ghent  and  from  all  Flanders. 
In  January,  1790,  the  Belgian  National 
Congress  at  Brussels  issued  a Declaration 
of  Independence  and  an  Adt  of  Union  of  the 
Belgian  United  Provinces. 

This  rebellion  in  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands, which  had  been  instigated  by  the  no- 
bility and  the  clergy,  and  similar  disturb- 
ances in  Hungary  about  the  same  time, 
broke  the  heart  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II. 
and  hastened  his  death,  which  occurred 
February  20,  1790 ; his  health  having  been 
impaired  during  his  campaigns  against  the 
Turks  in  the  unhealthy  regions  of  the 
Lower  Danube,  when  he  was  the  ally  of 
the  Empress  Catharine  the  Great  of  Russia, 
as  we  shall  presently  see. 

The  indefatigable  efforts  of  Joseph  II., 
the  activity  with  which  he  superintended 
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everything  himself,  the  freedom  with  which 
he  admitted  all  classes  of  his  subjects  to  his 
presence,  and  his  abolition  of  official  tyr- 
anny, were  not  appreciated.  His  views 
were  misunderstood  and  misrepresented,  his 
noblest  plans  were  frustrated,  and  his  name 
was  culumniated;  but  posterity,  which  can 
appreciate  his  aims  and  efforts  more  justly, 
will  always  bless  his  memory. 

Joseph  II.  was  succeeded  in  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  hereditary  Austrian  territories, 
and  on  the  imperial  throne  of  Germany,  by 
his  brother  Leopold  II.,  who  had  ruled  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany  for  twenty-five 
years  with  the  same  liberality  and  with 


greater  moderation  than  Joseph  II.  Leo- 
pold II.  restored  tranquillity  and  order  in  the 
Austrian  Netherlands  and  in  Hungary  by 
restoring  the  old  usages  and  abolishing  the 
obnoxious  reforms  of  his  well-meaning  pred- 
ecessor, and  by  increasing  the  liberties  of 
the  Netherlands;  while  his  armies  also  over- 
awed and  defeated  the  rebels,  and  thus  put 
an  end  to  the  Belgian  Republic  after  it  had 
existed  less  than  a year.  Leopold  II.  died 
early  in  1792,  after  a reign  of  two  years, 
while  preparing  to  put  down  the  French 
Revolution,  and  was  succeeded  as  sovereign 
of  the  Austrian  states,  and  as  Emperor  of 
Germany,  by  his  son  Francis  II. 


SECTION  VIII.— RUSSIA  UNDER  CATHARINE  THE  GREAT. 


HILE  France,  under  her  profli- 
gate monarch,  Louis  XV.,  was 
declining  in  national  power 
and  greatness,  and  while  Prus- 
sia, under  the  illustrious  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  had  attained  a leading 
position  among  the  great  powers  of  the 
earth,  Russia,  under  her  great  Empress, 
Catharine  II.,  exercised  a preponderant 
in3uence  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  was  begin- 
ning to  feel  the  new  spirit  of  the  age.  The 
long  reign  of  Catharine  II.,  her  conspira- 
cies with  Austria  and  Prussia  in  the  three 
partitions  of  Poland,  and  her  wars  with  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  are  the  prominent  features 
in  the  history  of  Eastern  Europe  during  the 
last  four  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Catharine  II. — also  called  Catharine 
the  Great — reigned  thirty-four  years,  A. 
D.  1762-1796.  She  had  become  Empress 
in  July,  1762,  by  uniting  with  the  five 
brothers  Orloff  in  the  conspiracy  in  which 
her  husband  and  predecessor  Peter  III.  was 
deposed. 

The  unfortunate  Peter  III.  was  refused 
the  permission  to  retire  to  his  duchy  of 
Holstein-Gottorp,  which  he  humbly  sought, 
and  was  strangled  in  prison  by  Alexis  Or- 
loff,  with  the  consent  of  the  Empress.  Ivan 


VI. — who  had  been  deposed  by  the  Empress 
Elizabeth  in  1741,  and  kept  for  twenty-three 
years  in  a loathsome  captivity,  which  had 
reduced  him  to  idiocy — was  also  murdered 
by  order  of  Catharine  the  Great,  who  art- 
fully engaged  her  former  lover  Mirowitch  in 
an  effort  to  release  him.  The  conspiracy 
was  made  a pretext  for  the  death  of  both; 
and  the  Czarina’s  share  in  the  murderous 
plot  was  concealed  by  the  execution  of  Miro- 
witch, while  he  eagerly  and  confidently  ex- 
pected the  pardon  which  the  Empress  had 
promised  him. 

In  her  private  character  the  Empress  was 
dissolute  and  immoral.  She  left  the  gov- 
ernment of  her  Empire  to  her  favorites;  and 
the  court  of  St.  Petersburg  was  as  much 
distinguished  for  its  luxury,  immorality  and 
debauchery  as  was  that  of  Versailles.  Her 
first  paramour  was  Alexis  Orloff,  to  whom 
she  surrendered  her  person,  as  well  as  the 
government  of  her  Empire.  After  him  she 
had  a succession  of  other  paramours,  all  of 
whom  she  loaded  with  wealth  and  honors; 
and  the  situation  of  the  favored  lover  of 
the  Empress  was  at  length  disposed  of  as  a 
court  office.  The  one  who  enjoyed  the 
favor  of  the  Empress  longest  was  Potemkin 
the  Taurian,  who  for  sixteen  vears  con- 
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du&ed  tne  affairs  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment and  the  plans  of  conquest,  living  all 
that  time  in  a fabulous  state  of  magnificence, 
and  displaying  in  a truly  remarkable  man- 
ner the  wealth  wdiich  his  liberal  imperial 
mistress  showered  upon  him.  The  Em- 
press regarded  the  man  who  had  a spirit  of 


her  crimes,  and  the  wonderful  success  of 
! her  reign  would  fully  justify  her  title  of  the 
| Great  if  her  personal  errors  could  be  forgot- 
1 ten.  She  effected  many  of  the  well-meant  re- 
j forms  wdiich  had  contributed  to  her  hus- 
: band’s  overthrow.  She  caused  the  funds  of 
| Church-sinecures  to  be  applied  to  seculai 


CATHARINE  THE  GREAT  OF  RUSSIA. 


enterprise  so  daring  that  he  spared  neither 
money  nor  life  as  the  man  capable  of  bestow- 
ing proper  glory  and  renown  upon  her  reign. 

Catharine  the  Great  was  a masculine 
woman,  with  a susceptible  mind.  Her  tal- 
ents for  government  were  only  equaled  by 


uses,  the  army  and  the  civil  service  to  be 
reorganized  to  the  highest  efficiency,  and 
the  whole  Empire  to  be  divided  into  its 
I present  governments  for  convenience  of  ad- 
ministration. She  also  greatly  improved 
the  administration  of  justice. 
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Catharine  tae  Great  maintained  a corres- 
pondence with  Voltaire  and  other  French 
writers  of  the  same  sentiments,  and  she  in- 
vited Diderot  to  St.  Petersburg.  She  en- 
couraged science  and  art,  and  founded 
schools  and  academies.  Her  efforts  for 
the  promotion  of  Russian  civilization  were 
loudly  applauded  by  the  French  authors. 

The  two  great  objedts  of  Catharine’s  am- 
bition were  the  tottering  Republic  of  Poland 
and  the  declining  Ottoman  Empire,  and  her 
whole  political  policy  was  one  of  aggression 
and  territorial  aggrandizement.  The  Re- 
public of  Poland  was  becoming  weaker  and 
weaker  every  day.  The  decline  of  this  na- 
tion was  attributable  to  its  internal  dissen- 
sions, in  consequence  of  its  elective  consti- 
tution. About  two-thirds  of  the  Polish 
people  were  serfs,  whose  ignorance  and 
squalid  misery  kept  them  in  a condition 
but  little  above  that  of  the  brute  creation. 
They  were  incapable  of  possessing  property, 
and  thousands  died  of  starvation  in  case  of 
the  failure  of  a crop.  The  remaining  third 
of  the  Polish  population  consisted  of  the 
three  orders  of  nobility,  with  clergy,  law- 
yers, citizens  and  Jews. 

The  higher  nobles  numbered  only  one 
hundred  and  twenty,  four  or  five  of  whom 
were  the  leaders  of  powerful  factions. 
The  middle  class  of  nobles  consisted  of 
about  twenty-five  thousand  persons.  The 
lower  nobility  numbered  over  a million,  and 
were  an  idle,  ignorant,  and  many  of  them  a 
beggarly  class  of  people,  who  were  shut 
out  by  their  pride  of  birth  from  the  thrift 
and  comfort  which  they  might  have  acquired 
by  industry;  while  the  most  insignificant  of 
them  could  nullify  the  proceedings  of  the 
Polish  Diet  by  his  single  veto. 

The  citizens  consisted  mainly  of  about 
fifty  thousand  artisans,  who  were  scattered 
in  wretched  villages,  and  were  almost  as 
completely  subject  to  the  oppressions  of 
the  nobles  as  were  the  serfs  themselves. 
Only  Jews,  artisans  and  clergy  were  taxed; 
and  the  Polish  finances  were  entirely  with- 
out a system.  The  Ministers,  or  heads  of 
the  various  departments  of  the  government, 
were  responsible  to  the  Diet,  not  to  the  king. 


All  these  elements  of  weakness  were  ag- 
gravated by  the  condudl  of  the  nobles,  who 
clung  to  their  old  constitutional  privilege  of 
forming  armed  confederations  against  their 
king  whenever  his  policy  did  not  meet  their 
approval.  For  more  than  a century  the  ten- 
dency to  dissolution  had  been  so  evident  that 
King  John  Casimir,  the  last  of  the  Polish 
Vasas,  clearly  predicted,  as  early  as  1661, 
that  Poland  would  eventually  be  partitioned 
by  the  Houses  of  Romanoff,  Hapsburg  and 
Hohenzollem — a prediction  that  was  now 
soon  to  be  fulfilled. 

Thus  the  Kingdom,  or  “Republic,”  of 
Poland  had  long  been  a rotten  structure, 
and  was  preserved  only  by  the  disagree- 
ments and  jealousies  of  its  neighbors,  not 
by  its  own  strength.  Its  elective  constitu- 
tion was  another  great  misfortune;  as  every 
election  of  king  was  the  scene  of  the  great- 
est contention  and  the  most  violent  proceed- 
ings, and  bribery  and  corruption  became 
predominant.  As  the  nobles  thus  possessed 
privileges  that  were  incompatible  with  any 
well-organized  state  policy,  and  as  the  king 
was  utterly  powerless,  there  was  no  hope  for 
the  unhappy  country. 

The  Polish  Diet,  which  gave  laws  to  the 
nation,  becatfie  proverbial  for  the  vehement 
party  contests  that  rendered  every  debate 
fruitless;  while  the  whole  political  power  of 
the  country  was  in  the  hands  of  the  armed 
confederation  of  nobles.  A kingdom  in 
which  only  the  noble  possessed  political  lib- 
erty or  the  privilege  of  bearing  arms,  and 
who,  relying  upon  his  sword,  despised  the 
law;  in  which  enslaved  peasants  were  held 
in  a condition  of  abjecft  serfdom;  in  which 
commerce  was  in  the  hands  of  sordid  and 
avaricious  Jews,  was  likely  to  excite  the 
cupidity  of  ambitious  and  unscrupulous 
neighbors. 

The  death  of  Frederick  Augustus  II.,  in 
1763,  was  followed  by  an  interregnum  of 
some  months,  which  left  Poland  in  that  con- 
dition of  anarchy  to  which  it  was  at  all 
times  rendered  liable  by  its  miserable  con- 
stitution ; and  the  kingdom  again  became  a 
prey  to  the  old  elective  tempests.  One  of 
the  fa<5tions  which  fought  for  the  disposal  of 
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the  Polish  crown  was  supported  by  Russia, 
while  the  other  faction  was  backed  by 
France.  With  the  alliance  of  Frederick  the 
Great  of  Prussia,  the  Empress  Catharine 
the  Great  of  Russia  secured  the  eledtion  of 
one  of  her  old  lovers,  Stanislas  Ponia- 
towski,  who  was  chosen  King  of  Poland 
by  the  Polish  nobles  on  the  plain  of  Wola 
amid  the  clash  of  Russian  sabers,  Septem- 
ber 4,  1764. 

King  Stanislas  Poniatowski  was  a con- 
noisseur and  patron  of  art  and  literature, 
and  was  an  amiable  and  accomplished  gen- 
tleman, but  lacked  strength  of  character  or 
power  of  will.  Weak  and  without  any 
consistency  of  character,  he  was  a mere 
puppet  in  the  hands  of  the  powerful.  His 
weak  and  pliable  character  promised  to 
make  him  a useful  instrument  of  the  inter- 
ests of  Russia’s  great  Empress.  The  Rus- 
sian ambassador  at  Warsaw  possessed  greater 
power  than  the  Polish  king;  and,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  possibility  of 
Poland’s  release  from  this  condition  of  dis- 
order and  weakness,  Catharine  the  Great 
of  Russia  and  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prus- 
sia resolved  to  maintain  the  old  Polish  con- 
stitution unaltered. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Dissidents , 
as  all  Polish  Protestants  and  adherents  of 
the  Greek  Church  were  called,  petitioned 
the  Polish  Diet  for  the  restoration  of  the 
civil  and  religious  privileges  of  which  they 
had  been  deprived  by  the  Diets  of  1717  and 
1733.  The  Dissidents  were  supported  in 
their  reasonable  demands  by  the  Empress 
of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  by 
most  of  the  Protestant  governments  of  Eu- 
rope. As  the  demand  of  the  Czarina  of 
Russia  had  been  followed  by  the  advance 
of  a Russian  army  into  Poland,  the  Poles 
perceived  the  motives  of  her  intervention; 
and,  in  one  impulse  of  national  independ- 
ence, the  Roman  Catholic  majority  in  the 
Polish  Diet  of  1765,  through  the  influence 
of  the  Polish  clergy,  rejedted  the  reasonable 
petition  of  the  Dissidents,  and  renewed  all 
the  intolerant  edidts  against  heretics.  King 
Stanislas  Poniatowski  was  forced  to  submit. 
The  Russian  Empress,  exasperated  at  his 


evasion  of  her  commands,  secured  Prince 
Radzivil,  the  leading  opponent  of  the  king, 
and  formerly  the  enemy  of  all  Russian  in- 
fluence in  Poland,  as  her  instrument  of  re- 
venge. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Prince  Radzivil, 
with  a lavish  distribution  of  Russian  gold 
among  the  Polish  nobles,  one  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  distindt  confederations  were 
formed  among  the  nobles;  and  these  con- 
federations were  eventually  united  into  one 
of  eighty  thousand  members,  known  as  the 
Confederation  of  Radovi , which  assumed 
dictatorial  powers  in  accordance  with  cus- 
tom, July  23,  1767.  The  business  of  this 
confederation  was  delegated  to  two  com- 
mittees, one  of  sixty  and  the  other  of  four- 
teen members,  the  latter  having  the  power 
to  pass  resolutions  of  binding  force  upon  the 
Polish  nation  by  a majority  of  votes.  Thus 
eight  men  were  intrusted  with  the  fate  of 
Poland. 

The  Confederation  of  Radovi  called  upon 
Russia  for  aid,  and  extorted  religious  toler- 
ation, the  restoration  of  the  churches  which 
they  had  formerly  possessed,  and  equal 
civil  and  political  rights,  from  the  Diet  with 
its  Catholic  majority.  Surrounded  by  Rus- 
sian troops,  the  members  of  the  Polish  Diet, 
with  the  portrait  of  the  Russian  Empress 
above  their  heads,  signed  the  a<5t  of  tolera- 
tion, which  was  greeted  by  all  Europe,  and 
which  was  the  sign  of  Poland’s  weakness. 
In  order  that  this  weakness  might  remain 
permanent,  it  was  decided  that  no  change 
should  be  made  in  the  existing  Polish  con- 
stitution without  the  consent  of  the  Rus- 
sian Empress. 

These  proceedings  offended  the  national 
feeling  of  the  Polish  patriots,  and  excited 
the  religious  animosity  of  the  Catholic 
bigots.  As  the  two  committees  of  the  Con- 
federation of  Radovi  were  soon  found  to  be 
under  the  absolute  control  of  Prince  Repnin, 
the  Russian  ambassador  at  Warsaw,  who  ar- 
ranged with  King  Stanislas  Poniatowski,  the 
Primate  of  Poland,  the  Grand  Treasurer  and 
Prince  Radzivil  all  the  business  brought  be- 
fore them,  the  convidtion  grew  strong  that 
the  Polish  king  had  sold  himself  and  his 
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kingdom  to  Russia,  and  that  his  recent 
semblance  of  independent  aCtion  had  only 
formed  part  of  a plot  to  deceive  his  subjects. 

At  the  instigation  of  France,  the  Polish 
Catholics  formed  the  Confederation  of  Bar , 
in  opposition  to  that  of  Radovi,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  again  depriving  the  Dissidents  of 
their  civil  and  religious  rights,  liberating 
Poland  from  Russian  supremacy,  and  de- 
throning King  Stanislas  Poniatowski,  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1768.  France  supported  this  con- 
federation with  money  and  officers.  A 
bloody  civil  war  ensued  between  the  two 
confederations.  With  the  assistance  of  a 
Russian  army,  the  Confederation  of  Radovi 
came  forth  triumphant.  Bar  and  Cracow, 
the  strongholds  of  the  Bar  Confederates, 
were  carried  by  assault  by  the  Russian  gen- 
eral Suwarrow,  who  thus  began  his  long 
and  celebrated  military  career.  The  de- 
feated forces  fled  into  the  Turkish  territories, 
closely  pursued  by  the  victorious  Russians, 
who  continued  murdering,  plundering  and 
devastating  even  on  neutral  soil. 

Like  Poland,  Turkey  was  in  a most  de- 
plorable state  of  anarchy  and  weakness. 
Sultan  Mahmoud  I.  had  died  in  1754,  and 
had  been  succeeded  on  the  Turkish  throne 
by  his  brother  Othman  III.,  who  died  in 
1757,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew 
Mustapha  III.,  who  was  still  Sultan  while 
this  civil  war  in  Poland  was  raging. 

The  violation  of  Turkish  territory  by  the 
Russians,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  defeated  and 
retreating  Poles,  caused  the  Ottoman  Porte 
to  declare  war  against  Russia,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  French  ambassador  at  Constanti- 
nople, December  4,  1768;  and  for  six  years, 
A.  D.  1768-1774,  a sanguinary  land  and  na  - 
val war  raged  between  the  Turks  and  the 
Russians.  The  Tartars  of  the  Crimea  over- 
ran the  southern  provinces  of  Russia  and  per- 
petrated frightful  devastations.  The  Rus- 
sians under  Prince  Alexander  Galitzin  met 
with  little  success  in  the  campaign  on  the 
Dniester  in  1 769. 

Prince  Galitzin  crossed  the  Dniester  at 
various  times,  but  was  always  repulsed  by 
the  Turks,  who  also  failed  in  their  efforts 
to  force  a passage  of  that  river.  On  their 


last  attempt,  in  September,  1769,  twelve 
thousand  men  had  crossed  it,  when  a sud- 
den flood  broke  down  the  bridge  and  cut 
off  the  Turkish  retreat.  This  Turkish  de- 
tachment was  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Russians, 
whereupon  the  Turks  were  seized  with  a 
panic  and  were  thus  forced  to  abandon  their 
camp  and  the  fortress  of  Kotzim.  The 
Russians  took  possession  of  both  without 
the  loss  of  a life,  and  soon  afterward  they 
marched  into  the  interior  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia. 

General  Romanzoff,  who  assumed  the 
command  of  the  Russian  army  in  1770, 
achieved  two  great  victories,  one  near  the 
Pruth,  July  18,  1770,  and  the  other  near  the 
Kukuli,  August  1,  1770,  thus  effecting  the 
conquest  of  the  Turkish  tributary  principal- 
ities of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia;  while 
another  Russian  army  under  Count  Panin 
assailed  the  strong  fortress  of  Bender,  wThich 
was  defended  by  a formidable  Turkish  gar- 
rison, but  was  taken  by  storm,  September 
26,  1770,  when  most  of  the  garrison  were 
massacred  by  the  victorious  Russians. 

In  the  meantime  a Russian  fleet  under 
Alexis  Orloff,  the  paramour  of  the  Czarina 
Catharine  the  Great,  after  sailing  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean,  engaged  the 
Turkish  fleet  under  the  Capitan  Pasha  off 
the  island  of  Scio,  July  5,  1770.  The  ships 
of  the  Russian  Admiral  Spi-ritoff  and  the 
Turkish  admiral,  the  Capitan  Pasha,  caught 
fire  and  were  blown  to  atoms.  Darkness 
put  an  end  to  the  conflict;  and  the  Turkish 
fleet  imprudently  sailed  to  the  narrow  bay 
of  ChismC,  pursued  by  the  Russians,  who 
burned  the  entire  Turkish  fleet — a catastro- 
phe which  created  the  wildest  consternation 
in  Constantinople.  Had  the  Russian  fleets, 
under  Alexis  Orloff,  Admiral  Spiritoff  and 
the  Englishman  Rear-Admiral  Elphinstone, 
made  a descent  on  the  Turkish  capital  in 
the  midst  of  this  panic  they  might  have 
taken  the  city ; but  the  Russian  admirals  re- 
fused to  follow  the  Englishman’s  advice. 

One  of  the  vast  projects  of  the  Empress 
Catharine  the  Great  was  the  ereCtion  of  a 
new  Greek  Empire  on  the  ruins  of  the  Ot- 
toman, but  her  premature  efforts  for  the 
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liberation  of  the  Greeks  involved  those  < 
people  in  misfortune.  As  soon  as  the  Czar- 
ina’s other  schemes  of  conquest  demanded 
the  withdrawal  of  her  fleets  from  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  insurgent  Greeks  were  ex- 
posed to  the  vengeance  of  the  Turks,  who 
ravaged  the  Morea  with  fire  and  sword,  fill- 
ing whole  districts  with  ruins  and  corpses. 

In  1771  the  war  on  the  Danube  was  pros- 
ecuted in  a feeble  manner  by  the  Russian 
army  commanded  by  Prince  Dolgoruki,  who 
forced  the  lines  at  Perekop,  defended  by  an 
army  of  sixty  thousand  Turks  and  Crim 
Tartars,  under  the  command  of  the  Khan 
of  the  Crimea.  After  surmounting  this  for- 
midable barrier,  Prince  Dolgoruki  took  pos- 
session of  the  Crimea  and  the  island  of 
Taman,  and  received  the  surname  of  Crim- 
ski  from  the  Empress  Catharine  the  Great 
as  a reward  for  his  brilliant  achievements. 
Certain  pretended  deputies  from  the  Crim 
Tartars  signed  an  a 6i  renouncing  the  do- 
minion of  the  Turks  and  placing  themselves 
under  the  prote<5tion  of  Russia’s  great  Em- 
press, A.  D.  1772. 

But  these  splendid  conquests  exhausted 
Russia,  which  was  obliged  frequently  to  re- 
cruit her  armies,  which  were  constantly 
thinned  by  battles,  fatigue  and  disease;  so 
that  the  Russian  Empress  soon  perceived 
the  necessity  of  peace.  The  Russians  were 
now  attacked  by  an  enemy  more  terrible 
than  the  Turks.  A frightful  pestilence 
passed  from  the  Russian  army  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  Russian  Empire,  penetrating 
as  far  as  Moscow,  where  one  hundred  thou- 
sand * people  fell  vidtims  to  its  terrible  rav- 
ages during  the  year  1771  alone. 

To  add  to  the  embarrassments  of  the 
Empress  Catharine  the  Great,  the  Emperor 
Joseph  II.  of  Germany  and  Frederick  the 
Great  of  Prussia,  who  had  undertaken  to 
mediate  between  the  Czarina  and  the  Sultan, 
disdainfully  rejected  the  terms  of  peace  pro- 
posed by  Catharine  the  Great,  and  earnestly 
opposed  her  schemes  for  the  eredtion  of 
Moldavia,  Wallachia  and  the  Crimea  into 
states  independent  of  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
while  they  also  refused  to  permit  the  Rus- 
sians to  cross  the  Danube  and  invade  Bul- 
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garia  The  court  of  Vienna  even  threat- 
ened to  make  common  cause  with  the  Sul- 
tan of  Turkey,  to  force  the  Russian  Em- 
press to  restore  her  conquests,  and  to  place 
matters  between  Russia  and  Turkey  on  the 
footing  in  which  they  had  been  placed  by 
the  Treaty  of  Belgrade  in  1739.  Austria 
and  Turkey  signed  a convention  to  that 
effedt  at  Constantinople,  July  6,  1771;  but 
this  Austro-Turkish  convention  was  not 
ratified,  on  account  of  future  developments. 

In  the  meantime  the  civil  war  in  Poland 
was  raging  with  increased  fury,  and  King 
Stanislas  Poniatowski  narrowly  escaped 
from  some  conspirators  who  intended  to 
carry  him  off  from  Warsaw.  Poland  was 
suffering  all  the  miseries  of  barbarous  war- 
fare. On  all  sides  the  eye  beheld  plains 
deluged  with  blood,  villages  reduced  to 
ashes,  and  weeping  inhabitants.  The  weak- 
ness of  Poland  exposed  her  to  the  cupidity 
of  her  three  powerful  neighbors. 

Fearing  that  both  Poland  and  Turkey 
would  be  absorbed  by  Russia,  Austria  and 
Prussia  resolved  to  unite  in  preserving  the 
balance  of  power,  or  at  least  in  obtaining  a 
share  of  the  spoils.  The  mediation  of  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia  in  the  war  between  Rus- 
sia and  Turkey  brought  about  the  seizure 
of  part  of  the  Polish  territory  by  Austria, 
Prussia  and  Russia.  The  Emperor  Joseph 
II.  had  several  interviews  with  Frederick  the 
Great  to  concert  plans  for  checking  Russian 
aggrandizement,  especially  as  he  was  dis- 
pleased with  the  conditions  on  which  the 
Empress  Catharine  the  Great  proposed  to 
make  peace  with  Turkey. 

In  the  summer  of  1770  Austrian  troops 
marched  into  the  Polish  territories,  occupy- 
ing the  county  of  Zip  and  overrunning 
Gallicia  even  beyond  Cracow;  and  the  court 
of  Vienna  declared  these  territories  annexed 
to  Hungary  on  the  ground  that  they  had 
formerly  constituted  a part  of  that  kingdom, 
and  placed  them  under  Austrian  governors. 
In  the  anarchy  and  terror  which  prevailed 
in  Poland  the  peasantry  ceased  from  tilling 
the  soil  and  were  herded  together  in  towns, 
where  they  soon  suffered  from  famine,  and 
afterward  from  pestilence  also.  Frederick 
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the  Great  of  Prussia,  under  pretense  of 
forming  a cordon  of  defense  against  the 
pestilence,  sent  an  army  into  Polish  Prussia. 

As  the  Empress  Catharine  the  Great  was 
still  engaged  in  her  war  with  the  Turks, 
she  was  unable  to  resist  the  Austrian  and 
Prussian  occupation  of  Polish  territory;  and 
she  declared  to  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia, 
who  was  then  at  St.  Petersburg,  that  if 
Austria  seized  any  portion  of  Poland  the 
other  neighbors  were  entitled  to  do  the 
same.  Prince  Henry  communicated  this 
overture  to  his  brother,  King  Frederick  the 
Great,  who  resolved  to  aCt  on  this  new 
idea,  as  he  foresaw  that  it  would  be  a 
proper  means  for  indemnifying  Russia,  sat- 
isfying Austria,  and  increasing  his  own  do- 
minions by  connecting  his  detached  terri- 
tories of  Prussia  proper  and  Brandenburg. 

These  considerations  induced  the  King  of 
Prussia  to  negotiate  with  the  courts  of 
Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg.  He  plainly 
notified  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  that  if  war 
should  break  out  between  Austria  and  Rus- 
sia, he  would  be  the  ally  of  the  Empress 
Catharine  the  Great;  while  he  informed  the 
Russian  Empress  that  if  she  would  restore 
the  principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia 
to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  and  indemnify 
herself  by  a portion  of  Poland,  she  would 
avoid  a new  war  and  facilitate  a treaty  of 
peace  with  the  Turks. 

Thus  after  long  and  intricate  diplomacy, 
Frederick  the  Great  succeeded  in  recom- 
mending to  the  imperial  Houses  of  Haps- 
burg  and  Romanoff  a project  which  was  to 
give  Europe  the  example  of  the  dismember- 
ment of  a kingdom  on  mere  pretexts  of  con- 
venience. An  agreement  was  reached  be- 
tween Russia  and  Prussia  in  the  Convention 
of  St.  Petersburg,  in  February,  1772;  and 
Maria  Theresa  was  invited  to  enlarge  the 
Austrian  dominions  by  sharing  in  the  spoils 
of  ill-fated  Poland.  The  Austrian  empress- 
queen  long  resisted  the  nefarious  projedt; 
but  her  councils  were  overruled  by  her  Min- 
ister, Kaunitz,  and  by  her  son,  the  Emperor 
Joseph  II.  of  German}',  after  a personal  in- 
terview between  Joseph  II.  and  Frederick 
the  Grea*. 


When  Maria  Theresa  finally  signed  the 
treaty  of  partition  she  did  it  in  these  words: 

4 4 Placet , because  so  many  great  and  learned 
men  will  it;  but  when  I am  dead  the  conse- 
quences will  appear  of  this  violation  of  all 
that  has  been  hitherto  held  just  and  sacred.” 
The  triple  treaty  between  Russia,  Prussia 
and  Austria  was  signed  at  St.  Petersburg, 
August  5,  1772,  by  which  these  three  powers 
seized  those  portions  of  Poland  adjoining 
their  own  dominions.  By  this  First  Parti- 
tion of  Poland , Russia  absorbed  Polish  Li- 
vonia and  the  territories  between  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Dwina  and  the  Dnieper ; 
Prussia  obtained  Polish  Prussia  except 
Dantzic  and  Thorn,  and  a large  part  of 
Great  Poland,  embracing  the  district  of  the 
Netz  and  the  fertile  lands  of  the  Vistula  in- 
cluding Elbing,  Marienburg,  Culm,  etc.; 
while  Austria  was  assigned  the  palatinate 
of  Gallicia  with  Lodomiria,  celebrated  for 
their  rich  mines.  Though  Prussia  obtained 
the  smaller  and  less  populous  portion  of  the 
stolen  territory,  the  value  of  her  share  of 
the  spoils  was  enhanced  by  the  industry  and 
wealth  of  its  inhabitants,  while  it  also  con- 
nected Prussia  proper  wTith  Brandenburg. 
The  three  powers  agreed  to  defer  taking 
possession  of  the  partitioned  districts  until 
September  following,  and  to  aCt  in  concert 
to  obtain  a final  settlement  with  Poland. 

By  the  same  treaty  the  Czarina  of  Rus- 
sia agreed  to  restore  the  conquered  princi- 
palities of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  to  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey,  in  order  to  expedite  the 
conclusion  of  a treaty  of  peace  between  her 
and  the  Sultan.  In  the  terms  of  that  Ireaty 
the  courts  of  St.  Petersburg,  Berlin  and 
Vienna  presented  their  declarations  and  let- 
ters-patent  at  Warsaw  in  September,  1772, 
and  took  possession  of  their  respective 
shares  of  the  spoils  without  much  diffi- 
culty, as  the  Confederates  of  Bar  had  al- 
ready been  driven  from  their  last  strong- 
hold. Upon  taking  possession,  the  three 
powers  published  memorials  for  establish- 
ing the  validity  of  their  claims  over  the  ter- 
ritories assigned  to  them  by  the  treaty  of 
partition. 

King  Stanislas  Poniatowski  and  his  Min- 
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istry  vainly  claimed  the  assistance  and  pro- 
tection of  the  powers  that  had  guaranteed 
the  treaties.  The  weak  king  and  his  Min- 
isters had  no  other  alternative  than  to  sub- 
mit to  everything  demanded  by  the  three 
robber  powers.  The  feeble  king  was  com- 
pelled to  summon  a Diet  to  confirm  their 
thefts  of  Polish  territory ; while  an  allied 
Russian,  Prussian  and  Austrian  army 
marched  into  the  territories  still  left  to 
Poland,  in  order  to  overawe  resistance. 
Those  Polish  nobles  whose  estates  had  been 
seized  were  expressly  excluded  from  this 
Diet. 

Only  one  hundred  and  eleven  members 
met  in  the  Diet  of  1773  at  Warsaw;  and, 
with  the  insane  frivolity  of  despair,  in  a 
series  of  balls  and  banquets  of  unparalleled 
extravagance,  they  appeared  to  celebrate 
their  country’s  ruin.  This  Polish  Diet  re- 
mained in  session  almost  two  years,  A.  D. 
I773“I775-  It  vainly  protested  before  the 
whole  world  against  this  iniquitous  scheme 
— this  most  audacious  violation  of  the  rights 
of  nations.  It  vainly  showed  that  the  pre- 
tended rights  and  claims  which  the  three 
powers  insisted  upon  had  long  been  relin- 
quished by  cessions  of  territory  and  treaties 
of  peace.  Surrounded  and  threatened  by 
Russian  troops,  the  Diet  at  length  yielded 
to  force  and  consented  to  the  dismemberment 
of  Poland.  During  its  two  years’  session 
the  Polish  Diet  signed  seven  treaties — three 
with  Russia,  two  with  Prussia  and  two  with 
Austria. 

In  thus  dismembering  Poland,  Russia, 
Prussia  and  Austria  renounced  in  the  most 
formal  manner  all  claims  on  the  territory  still 
remaining  to  Poland.  Thus  the  First  Par- 
tition of  Poland  was  a fatal  blpw  at  the  Eu- 
ropean States-System,  which  had  prevailed 
for  almost  three  centuries.  After  so  many 
alliances  had  been  contracted,  and  after  so 
many  wars  had  been  undertaken  to  preserve 
the  weaker  states  of  Europe  against  the  am- 
bition of  the  stronger,  three  of  the  great 
powers  combined  to  dismember  a kingdom 
which  had  never  given  them  the  slightest 
offense.  Thus  the  barriers  between  legiti- 
mate right  and  arbitrary  power  were  over- 


thrown, and  thereafter  the  destiny  of  inferior 
states  was  no  longer  secure.  The  system 
of  political  equilibrium  became  the  jest  of 
innovators,  and  many  well  disposed  men 
began  to  consider  it  a chimera.  Though 
the  principal  blame  for  this  iniquitous  trans- 
action rests  upon  Russia,  Prussia  and  Aus- 
tria, Great  Britain  and  France  were  to  some 
extent  responsible  because  they  permitted 
this  spoliation  to  be  consummated  without 
protest.  This  and  the  two  subsequent  par- 
titions of  Poland  have  ever  since  been  justly 
regarded  as  the  most  outrageous  of  political 
crimes. 

It  is  very  true  that  the  vicious  constitu- 
tion of  Poland,  and  the  blind  adherence  of 
the  nation  to  the  worst  institutions  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  centuries  after  other  European 
nations  had  developed  more  rational  and 
stable  systems  of  government,  would  have 
insured  Poland’s  destruction  in  any  event; 
but  the  sovereigns  of  Russia,  Prussia  and 
Austria,  who  thus  aggrandized  themselves 
by  Poland’s  ruin,  could  have  as  easily  and 
with  more  justice  made  their  power  felt  by 
the  institution  of  a better  system. 

After  the  dismemberment  of  Poland,  Rus- 
sia guaranteed  a new  constitution  which  the 
Poles  adopted;  but,  as  the  Polish  crown  re- 
mained elective  and  the  king  was  rendered 
more  helpless  than  before,  while  the  mis- 
chievous Liberum  Veto  requiring  unanimity 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Polish  Diet  was 
retained,  the  ruin  of  the  unfortunate  country 
was  only  accelerated,  though  foreign  princes 
were  excluded  from  the  crown  of  Poland. 

The  year  1772  was  almost  entirely  passed 
in  peace  negotiations  between  Russia  and 
Turkey,  and  an  armistice  was  agreed  to  by 
the  belligerent  powers.  Under  the  media- 
tion of  Austria  and  Prussia,  a peace  con- 
gress was  opened  at  Foczani,  in  Moldavia. 
Another  peace  congress  was  afterward  held 
at  Bucharest,  in  Wallachia.  Both  of  these 
congresses  led  to  no  results;  as  the  Turks 
regarded  the  conditions  proposed  by  Russia 
as  inadmissible,  especially  the  article  relat- 
ing to  the  independence  of  the  Tartars  of 
the  Crimea,  which  they  rejected  because  it 
tended  to  produce  a rivalry  between  the  two 
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Khalifs.  They  settled  the  nature  of  the  re- 
ligious dependence  which  the  Khans  of  the 
Crimea  were  to  maintain  toward  the  Otto- 
man Porte;  but  the  Turks  would  not  con- 
sent to  surrender  the  ports  of  Kertch  and 
Yenikale  to  the  Russians,  or  to  grant  the 
Russian  demand  for  the  unrestricted  liberty 
of  navigation  in  the  Turkish  seas. 

These  conferences  were  broken  off  in  1773, 
when  hostilities  were  renewed.  The  Rus- 
sians failed  in  two  efforts  to  cross  the  Dan- 
ube into  Bulgaria,  and  lost  many  men  in 
their  conflicts  with  the  Turks.  The  cam- 
paign of  1774  was  decisive.  In  that  year 
Sultan  Mustapha  III.  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded on  the  Turkish  throne  by  his  brother 
Abdul  Hamid  I.,  who  made  extraordinary 
preparations  for  this  campaign.  The  Otto- 
man army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men 
greatly  surpassed  the  Russians  in  numbers, 
but  were  not  equal  to  them  in  discipline  and 
military  skill. 

About  the  close  of  June,  1774,  the  Rus- 
sians under  Marshal  Romanzoff  crossed  the 
Danube  into  Bulgaria,  and  cut  off  communi- 
cation between  the  Grand  Vizier  and  his 
detachments  near  Shumla.  The  Grand 
Vizier  was  alarmed  by  the  defeat  of  twenty- 
eight  thousand  Turks,  who  were  bringing  a 
convoy  of  five  thousand  wagons  to  his  army, 
by  the  Russians  under  General  Kamenski. 
Seeing  that  his  army  was  about  to  disband, 
the  Grand  Vizier  agreed  to  treat  for  peace 
on  such  conditions  as  Marshal  Romanzoff 
chose  to  dictate. 

By  the  Peace  of  Kudschuk-Kainardji, 
about  twelve  miles  from  Silistria,  in  July, 
1774,  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  I.  recovered  the 
provinces  of  Bessarabia,  Moldavia,  Walla- 
chia,  Georgia  and  Mingrelia  and  the  islands 
in  the  Archipelago  conquered  by  the  Turks; 
but  he  acknowledged  the  political  independ- 
ence of  the  Crim  Tartars  north  of  the  Black 
Sea,  who  were  to  eleCt  their  own  sovereign 
from  the  descendants  of  Zingis  Khan,  while 
they  continued  to  acknowledge  the  religious 
supremacy  of  the  Sultan  as  Mohammed’s 
successor.  Russia  retained  the  city  and 
territory  of  Azov,  the  two  Kabartas,  the 
fortresses  of  Kertch  and  Yenikale  in  the 


Crimea,  and  the  Castle  of  Kinbum,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Dnieper,  opposite  Oczakoff, 
with  the  neck  of  land  between  the  Bug  and 
the  Dnieper,  on  which  the  Empress  Catha- 
rine the  Great  afterward  founded  the  city  of 
Kherson  to  serve  as  an  emporium  for  her 
commerce  with  the  Levant.  Russia  also  ob- 
tained the  free  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  right  of  passage  through  the  Dar- 
danelles for  purposes  of  commerce. 

Bukowina,  which  Russia  had  conquered 
from  Turkey,  was  ceded  to  Austria.  Prince 
Ghikas  of  Moldavia  was  put  to  death  by 
order  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  for  having 
opposed  the  cession  of  Bukowina  to  Austria; 
and  that  province  was  confirmed  to  Austria 
by  subsequent  conventions  between  Austria 
and  Turkey,  A.  D.  1776  and  1777,  which 
also  defined  the  boundaries  between  the 
two  Empires. 

The  Peace  of  Kudschuk-Kainardji  was 
glorious  for  Russia,  but  disastrous  to  Tur- 
key. By  acknowledging  the  independence 
of  the  Crim  Tartars,  the  Turks  lost  one  of 
their  chief  bulwarks  against  Russia.  They 
were  exasperated  at  seeing  the  Russians  es- 
tablished on  the  Black  Sea  and  allowed  un- 
restricted navigation  in  all  the  Turkish  seas. 
Thenceforth  they  had  reason  to  fear  for  the 
security  of  their  capital,  as  the  Russians 
might  assail  it  with  impunity  and  intercept 
its  supplies  whenever  the  least  disturbance 
might  arise  between  the  two  Empires. 

In  1774  a formidable  rebellion  against  the 
Empress  Catharine  the  Great,  headed  by 
Pugatscheff,  a Don  Cossack,  calling  himself 
Peter  III.,  broke  out  in  the  region  of  the 
Volga;  but  the  revolt  was  speedily  sup- 
pressed, after  the  loss  of  three  million  lives; 
and  Pugatscheff,  betrayed  by  his  best  friend, 
was  beheaded  in  Moscow  in  1775,  and  his 
body  was  cut  to  pieces. 

In  1782  the  Kalmuck  Tartars,  numbering 
half  a million,  affronted  at  the  Russian  Em- 
press, abandoned  their  homes  in  European 
Russia,  and,  wandering  eastward  several 
“ thousand  miles,  settled  themselves  in  the 
! dominions  of  the  Emperor  of  China. 

Russian  ambition  was  not  satisfied  by  the 
Peace  of  Kudschuk-Kainardji,  as  the  policy 
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of  the  Empress  Catharine  the  Great  aimed  at 
the  dominion  of  the  Black  Sea  and  its  shores; 
and  the  years  which  followed  that  treaty  of 
peace  were  marked  by  frequent  disputes 
concerning  the  independence  of  the  Crim 
Tartars. 

The  Ottoman  Porte  was  too  haughty  to 
admit  the  independence  of  the  Crim  Tartars, 
which  the  Feace  of  Kudschuk-Kainardji 
had  sanctioned.  The  Sultan  was  exasper- 
ated at  seeing  the  Russians  parading  their 
flag  even  under  the  walls  of  Constantinople, 
and  he  made  use  of  various  stratagems  to 
evade  the  execution  of  those  articles  in  the 
treaty  which  did  not  meet  with  his  approba- 
tion. 

Russia  considered  the  independence  of  the 
Crimea  as  a step  toward  the  execution  of 
her  ambitious  projects,  and  with  this  view 
she  deposed  the  Khan  Dowlat  Gueray,  who 
was  favorably  disposed  toward  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey,  and  put  Sahin  Gueray  in  his 
place;  the  latter  being  devoted  to  the  Rus- 
sian interests.  Sahin  Gueray  was  deposed 
by  Selim  Gueray,  who  made  himself  Khan 
of  the  Crimea,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Ot- 
toman Porte;  whereupon  the  Empress  of 
Russia  sent  an  army  under  Marshal  Suwar- 
row  into  the  Crimea  in  1778,  thus  restoring 
her  protegC  by  force  of  arms. 

The  Sultan  of  Turkey  now  made  great 
preparations  for  war  with  Russia,  and  a rup- 
ture between  the  two  Empires  appeared  in- 
evitable, when  the  mediation  of  M.  de  St. 
Priest,  the  French  ambassador  at  Constanti- 
nople, brought  about  an  agreement  between 
Russia  and  Turkey,  called  the  Explicative 
Convention , concluded  at  Constantinople, 
March  21,  1779.  By  this  arrangement  the 
independence  of  the  Crimea  and  the  sover- 
eignty of  Sahin  Gueray  were  acknowledged 
and  confirmed  anew.  Russia  and  Turkey 
agreed  to  withdraw  their  troops  from  the 
Crimean  peninsula  and  also  from  the  island 
of  Taman.  Turkey  promised  particularly 
never  to  assert  any  pretexts  of  spiritual  al- 
liance to  interfere  with  the  civil  or  political 
power  of  the  Khans  of  the  Crimea.  The 
free  intercourse  between  the  black  Sea  and 
the  White  Sea  was  expressly  secured  to  all 


Russian  vessels  of  the  same  form,  size  and 
capacity  as  the  ships  of  other  nations  that 
carried  on  commerce  in  the  Turkish  ports. 

The  Explicative  Convention  did  not  re- 
store any  permanent  good  understanding 
between  the  Muscovite  and  Ottoman  Em- 
pires; as  fresh  difficulties  soon  arose  in  the 
Crimea,  where  another  revolution  resulted 
in  the  deposition  of  the  Khan  Sahin  Gueray 
by  the  party  which  adhered  to  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey,  A.  D.  1782. 

Thereupon  a Russian  army  under  Potem- 
kin marched  into  the  Crimea  and  restored 
the  deposed  Khan,  while  a Russian  fleet 
sailed  from  Azov  and  cut  off  all  communi- 
cation between  the  malcontents  and  the 
Turkish  capital.  The  Empress  Catharine 
the  Great,  who  now  considered  the  time  op- 
portune for  the  annexation  of  the  Crimea  to 
her  dominions,  caused  her  troops  to  occupy 
that  peninsula  and  the  whole  of  the  Cuban, 
or  Little  Tartary,  and  drove  the  Turks  from 
the  island  of  Taman,  which  they  had  occu- 
pied for  the  purpose  of  opening  a communi- 
cation with  the  Crim  Tartars.  The  Czarina 
issued  a manifesto  explaining  the  motives 
which  actuated  her  in  annexing  the  Crimea, 
the  Cuban  and  the  isle  of  Taman  to  the 
Russian  Empire,  and  requiring  the  Khan 
Sahin  Gueray  to  resign  formally  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  Crimea,  June  28,  1783.  When 
the  Crim  Tartars  resisted,  thirty  thousand 
of  them  were  massacred  by  the  Russians. 

The  annexation  of  the  Crimea  to  the 
Russian  Empire  was  a terrible  blow  to  the 
Ottoman  Porte.  The  populace  of  Constan- 
tinople loudly  demanded  war  against  Rus- 
sia; but  the  Divan,  who  was  conscious  of 
Turkish  weakness,  sought  every  expedient 
to  avoid  hostilities.  Russia  made  immense 
military  and  naval  preparations;  and  the 
Empress  Catharine  the  Great  had  a 
thorough  understanding  with  the  Emperor 
Joseph  II.  of  Germany,  who  was  now  also 
hereditary'  sovereign  of  Austria,  Bohemia 
and  Hungary'.  England,  then  under  the 
administration  of  the  younger  William  Pitt, 
vainly  endeavored  to  incite  the  Turks  to 
take  up  arms  against  Russia;  but  they 
were  restrained  by  France  and  Austria. 
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After  some  negotiation,  a new  treaty  be- 
tween Russia  and  Turkey  was  signed  at 
Constantinople,  January  8,  1784.  By  this 
treaty  Russia  obtained  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Crimean  peninsula,  the  island  of  Taman, 
and  all  that  part  of  the  Cuban  which  lay 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Cuban  river  and 
which  had  formed  a frontier  between  the 
Russian  and  Ottoman  Empires.  Turkey 
obtained  the  fortress  of  OczakofF  and  all  its 
territory,  to  which  the  Crim  Tartars  had 
some  claims.  Thus  ended  the  Tartar  do- 
minion in  the  Crimea — a dominion  which 
had  existed  there  since  the  days  of  Zingis 
Khan’s  successors,  and  which  had  once 
been  so  terrible  to  Russia.  The  Empress 
Catharine  the  Great  formed  all  of  that  vast 
country  on  the  north  side  of  the  Black  Sea 
into  two  new  governments — Taurida  and 
Caucasia. 

Paul  Potemkin — the  all-powerful  favorite 
of  the  Czarina  of  Russia,  and  the  chief  direc- 
tor of  her  policy  in  Crimean  affairs — founded 
the  new  capital  Kherson,  for  the  two  new 
governments  of  Taurida  and  Caucasia.  The 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants 
ceased  with  their  freedom.  The  once  splen- 
did city  of  tents  degenerated  into  a camp  of 
gypsies,  and  the  houses  and  palaces  of  stone 
fell  into  ruins. 

In  May,  1787,  the  Czarina  Catharine  the 
Great  visited  her  newly-acquired  provinces 
of  Taurida  and  Caucasia  to  do  honor  to 
Potemkin  and  to  receive  the  homage  of  her 
new  Tartar  subje<5ts.  She  embarked  at 
Kiev,  and  sailed  down  the  Dnieper  with  a 
sumptuous  flotilla  of  twenty-two  vessels. 
She  was  joined  in  her  journey  by  King  Stan- 
islas Poniatowski  of  Poland,  the  vidtim  of 
her  wiles,  and  by  the  Emperor  Joseph  II. 
of  Germany,  who  accompanied  the  Russian 
Empress  in  disguise  and  discussed  with  her 
their  common  plans  for  the  spoliation  of 
Turkey. 

In  order  to  produce  the  impression  that 
the  newly-acquired  territories  were  prosper- 
ous and  blooming,  Potemkin  caused  tem- 
porary villages  to  be  eredted  along  the  route 
of  the  Czarina’s  journey,  and  peopled  them 
with  inhabitants  brought  from  a distance 


and  dressed  in  holiday  attire,  while  herds 
of  cattle  and  sheep  grazed  in  the  interven- 
ing pastures,  and  country  festivals  were 
held  along  the  road  ; but  no  sooner  had  the 
brilliant  procession  passed  than  hamlets, 
people  and  herds  disappeared  like  a scene 
in  a drama.  This  affair  fully  illustrates 
the  illusive  charadter  of  this  entire  reign  so 
far  as  civilization  is  concerned. 

The  evident  design  of  the  Empress  Cath- 
arine II.  of  expelling  the  Turks  from  Eu- 
rope, and  founding  a new  Christian  empire, 
with  Constantinople  for  its  capital,  and  a 
member  of  the  imperial  House  of  Romanoff 
for  its  prince,  and  the  aggressive  eondudt 
of  Russia  in  the  region  of  the  Black  Sea, 
alarmed  the  Ottoman  Porte.  For  a long 
time  the  greatest  animosity  had  existed  be- 
tween Russia  and  Turkey.  The  Turks 
could  not  endure  the  humiliating  conditions 
which  Russia  had  imposed  upon  them. 
The  high  tone  which  the  court  of  St.  Peters- 
burg had  assumed  in  its  official  communi- 
cations wounded  the  pride  of  the  Ottomans; 
and  the  remarkable  journey  of  the  Empress 
Catharine  the  Great  and  the  Emperor  Joseph 
II.  excited  intense  alarm  in  Constantinople, 
where  it  was  believed  that  the  journey  in- 
dicated a premeditated  design  of  the  im- 
perial Houses  of  Romanoff  and  Hapsburg 
to  annihilate  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  to 
divide  the  spoil  between  them. 

England  and  Prussia  dexterously  fanned 
the  smouldering  flame  in  the  Turkish  cap- 
ital; as  they  desired  to  be  avenged  on  Russia 
for  the  obstacles  which  she  had  thrown  in 
the  wTay  of  renewing  their  treaty  of  com- 
merce, and  for  the  advantageous  conditions 
which  she  had  granted  to  France  by  the 
commercial  treaty  which  she  had  concluded 
with  that  power.  British  jealousy  had  been 
excited  by  the  great  activity  which  Russia 
had  displayed  in  carrying  on  her  commerce 
in  the  Black  Sea  since  she  had  obtained 
entire  liberty  of  commerce  by  her  treaties 
with  Turkey,  England  fearing  that  her  own 
commercial  relations  with  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire in  the  Black  Sea  might  be  destroyed. 

The  Turks  also  complained  of  the  hostile 
condu<5t  of  the  Russian  consul  in  Moldavia, 
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whom  they  accused  of  seeking  by  every 
means  in  his  power  to  interrupt  the  amica- 
ble relations  between  the  Russian  and  Otto- 
man Empires.  The  Turks  demanded  that 
the  obnoxious  Russian  consul  be  recalled, 
and  that  the  Empress  Catharine  the  Great 
should  renounce  the  protection  of  Prince 
Heraclfus  of  Georgia  and  withdraw  her 
troops  from  that  principality.  The  Turks 
also  desired  that  all  Russian  vessels  passing 
the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus  should 
be  subjected  to  an  examination  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  contraband  trade. 

As  soon  as  the  Empress  of  Russia  had 
returned  to  St.  Petersburg  from  her  extra- 
ordinary journey  to  Taurida,  the  Divan  de- 
clared war  against  Russia,  without  waiting 
for  an  answer  from  the  Russian  court,  by 
seizing  M.  de  Boulgakoff,  the  Russian  am- 
bassador at  Constantinople,  and  sending 
him  a prisoner  to  the  Castle  of  the  Seven 
Towers,  August  18,  1787.  Upon  hearing 
of  this  aCtion  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  the 
Czarina  of  Russia  sent  a large  army  under 
Potemkin  against  the  Turks;  her  troops  oc- 
cupying a line  from  Kaminiec,  in  Podolia, 
to  Balta,  a Tartar  village  on  the  Polish 
frontier,  between  the  Dniester  and  the  Bug. 
Under  Potemkin  served  Suwarrow,  Repnin, 
Kamenski  and  other  able  generals. 

Thus  another  bloody  land  and  naval  war 
broke  out  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  and 
lasted  five  years,  A.  D.  1787-1792.  The 
Turks  began  hostilities  by  an  attack  on 
Kinburn  in  September,  1787,  in  which  they 
were  repulsed. 

For  some  time  the  Emperor  Joseph  II. 
of  Germany  attempted  to  mediate  between 
Russia  and  Turkey,  and  he  finally  declared 
war  against  Turkey  and  thus  became  the 
ally  of  the  Russian  Empress,  February  9, 
1788.  At  the  head  of  the  Austrian  army, 
Joseph  II.  attacked  the  Turks  in  Moldavia 
and  at  several  points  from  Hungary.  The 
Austrian  force  under  Marshal  Laudon  be- 
sieged Belgrade,  and  took  that  fortress 
October  8,  1789,  and  subdued  portions  of 
Servia  and  Wallachia;  but  the  Emperor 
Joseph  II.  had  in  the  meantime  returned  to 
Vienna. 
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In  1788  King  Gustavus  III.  of  Sweden, 
instigated  by  England  and  Prussia,  made 
war  on  Russia  as  an  ally  of  Turkey,  and 
thus  prevented  the  Russian  fleets  in  the 
Baltic  from  sailing  to  the  Mediterranean. 
By  his  orders  a Swedish  army  was  formed 
in  Swedish  Finland ; while  a Swedish  fleet 
of  twenty  ships-of-the-line  and  teu  frigates 
advanced  on  Cronstadt,  thus  creating  con- 
sternation in  St.  Petersburg.  An  indecisive 
engagement  occurred  between  the  Swedish 
and  Russian  fleets  near  the  island  of  Hoog- 
land,  May  30,  1789.  The  Swedish  king  had 
prepared  to  attack  the  city  of  Fredericksham, 
in  Russian  Finland ; but  several  of  his 
officers  refused  to  march,  assigning  as  a rea- 
son that  the  constitution  of  Sweden  did  not 
permit  them  to  be  accessory  to  an  offensive 
war,  which  the  Swedish  nation  had  not 
sanctioned.  The  example  of  these  Swedish 
officers  was  followed  by  a large  portion  of 
their  troops;  and  thus  the  Swedish  expedi- 
tion to  Russian  Finland  failed,  allowing  the 
Russians  time  to  put  themselves  in  a state 
of  defense. 

When  the  Empress  of  Russia  found  her- 
self thus  attacked  by  the  King  of  Sweden 
she  called  upon  her  ally,  King  Christian 
VII.  of  Denmark,  to  invade  Sweden.  The 
King  of  Denmark  fitted  out  a squadron  and 
sent  an  army  into  Sweden.  This  Danish 
army  soon  conquered  the  province  of  Bo- 
hns, after  which  it  marched  into  West  Goth- 
land and  besieged  Gottenburg,  A.  D.  1788. 
The  Swedish  king  hastened  in  person  to 
the  defense  of  that  city,  which  was  one  of 
the  most  important  in  his  kingdom.  The 
Danes  would  have  taken  Gottenburg  had 
not  England,  Holland  and  Prussia  now  in- 
tervened and  compelled  Christian  VII.  of 
Denmark  to  conclude  truces  with  Sweden 
and  remain  neutral  in  the  war,  A.  D.  1789. 

The  war  between  Russia  and  Sweden  was 
then  confined  to  naval  operations,  and  in 
the  campaigns  of  1789  and  1790  success 
was  almost  evenly  balanced  on  both  sides. 
The  Swedish  fleet  was  defeated  in  the  Gulf 
of  Viborg,  July  3.  1790;  but  the  Swedish 
fleet  under  King  Gustavus  III.  gained  a 
great  viCtqry  over  the  Russian  fleet  com- 
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manded  by  the  Prince  of  Nassau-Siegen 
at  Swenkasund,  July  9-10,  1790,  the  Rus- 
sians losing  many  ships  and  men.  The 
King  of  Sweden,  deserted  by  England  and 
Prussia,  and  fearing  that  the  Russians 
would  take  advantage  of  the  discontents 
prevailing  among  the  Swedish  nobles  to  in- 
vade his  kingdom,  accepted  the  equitable 
conditions  of  peace  which  the  Empress 
Catharine  the  Great  offered  him;  and  by 
the  Peace  of  Werela,  near  the  river  Kymen, 
August  14,  1790,  the  boundaries  of  Russia 
and  Sweden  remained  as  they  had  been  be- 
fore the  war. 

In  the  meantime  the  Russians  had  been 
completely  victorious  over  the  Turks.  An 
allied  Russian  and  Austrian  army  captured 
the  fortress  of  Kotzim  in  September,  1788. 
After  the  Ottoman  fleet  had  been  totally 
destroyed  in  a battle  near  Oczakoff,  in  June, 

1788,  a Russian  army  under  Prince  Potemkin 
laid  siege  to  Oczakoff,  and  took  that  strong 
fortress  by  storm  December  17,  1788,  in  spite 
of  the  gallant  defense  made  by  the  Turks. 
The  victorious  Russians  massacred  the  en- 
tire garrison  and  many  of  the  inhabitants. 
An  allied  Russian  and  Austrian  army  under 
Marshal  Suwarrow  and  the  Prince  of  Co- 
burg defeated  the  Turks  near  Foczani,  in 
Moldavia,  July  21,  1789,  and  also  near  Mar- 
tinesti,  on  the  river  Rymna,  September  22, 

1789,  thus  obtaining  possession  of  the  strong 
fortress  of  Bender;  after  which  the  Russians 
effected  the  conquest  of  Moldavia  and  Bess- 
arabia by  the  successive  captures  of  a num- 
ber of  strong  fortresses.  Suwarrow  took 
the  fortress  of  Ismail  by  storm,  December 
22,  1790,  and  massacred  twenty  thousand 
Turks;  while  the  Turkish  fleet  was  de- 
stroyed near  Sevastopol. 

The  road  to  Constantinople  now  stood 
open  to  the  Russians;  and  the  name  Con- 
stantine, given  to  the  second  grandson  of 
the  Empress  Catharine  the  Great,  was  be- 
lieved to  indicate  the  Czarina’s  secret  de- 
sign of  placing  a Christian  prince  upon  the 
throne  of  Constantinople.  This  alarmed  Eng- 
land and  Prussia;  and  the  British  Ministry 
under  the  younger  William  Pitt  sent  an  ex- 
pedition to  make  a diversion  in  favor  of 


Sultan  Selim  III.,  the  successor  of  Abdul 
Hamid  I , who  had  died  in  1789;  while 
King  Frederick  William  II.  of  Prussia  sent 
an  army  to  the  frontiers  of  Silesia  and  Po- 
land as  a menace  to  Austria  and  Russia, 
and  even  entered  into  a formal  alliance  with 
Turkey,  agreeing  to  declare  war  against 
Austria  and  Russia  the  next  spring. 

All  these  powerful  interventions  rendered 
peace  more  difficult,  because  of  the  offense 
thus  given  to  the  Empress  Catharine  the 
Great  by  the  attempt  of  other  powers  to 
di<5tate  terms  to  her;  but  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Joseph  II.  of  Germany  and  the 
rebellions  in  Hungary  and  the  Austrian 
Netherlands  rendered  peace  a necessity  to 
Austria.  The  Emperor  Leopold  II.,  the 
successor  of  Joseph  II.,  desired  peace,  and 
yielded  to  the  menaces  of  England  and  Prus 
sia  ; and  thus  Austria  concluded  the  Peace 
of  Reichenbach  with  Prussia,  July  27,  1790, 
by  which  she  entered  into  an  armistice  with 
Turkey  and  consented  to  make  peace  with 
the  Sultan  on  the  basis  of  the  status  ante 
bellum.  By  the  Peace  of  Sistova,  in  Bul- 
garia, between  Austria  and  Turkey,  Au- 
gust 4,  1791,  signed  under  the  mediation  of 
Holland  and  Prussia,  Austria  restored  the 
fortress  of  Belgrade  and  most  of  the  other 
conquests  which  the  Austrians  had  made 
from  the  Turks  during  the  war. 

The  Empress  of  Russia,  disdaining  the 
dictation  of  the  powrers  wrhich  had  offered 
their  unwelcome  intervention,  then  prose- 
cuted the  war  alone  against  the  Ottoman 
Empire;  and  her  armies  gained  new  vic- 
tories over  the  Turks  in  the  campaign  of 
1791.  Great  Britain  and  Prussia  were  now 
anxious  for  peace  with  Russia,  and  their 
desertion  of  the  cause  of  Turkey  led  to  ne- 
gotiations for  peace  between  the  Czarina 
and  the  Sultan.  A preliminary  treaty  be- 
tween Russia  and  Turkey  was  signed  at 
Galatz,  on  the  Danube;  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  definitive  Peace  of  Jassy,  in 
Moldavia,  January  9,  1792. 

By  the  Peace  of  Jassy  the  stipulations  of 
all  the  treaties  between  Russia  and  Turkey 
since  the  Peace  of  Kudschuk-Kainardji  were 
renewed,  and  the  Dniester  was  mutually 
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recognized  as  the  boundary  between  the 
Russian  and  Ottoman  Empires.  Thus  the 
Sultan  ceded  the  fortress  of  Oczakoff  with 
all  the  territory  between  the  Bug  and  the 
Dniester  to  Russia,  and  confirmed  the  ces- 
sion of  the  Crimea,  the  isle  of  Taman, 
and  that  part  of  the  Cuban  lying  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Cuban  river,  to  Russia. 
The  Sublime  Porte  also  agreed  to  suppress 
the  piracies  of  the  Barbary  corsairs  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  even  to  indemnify  Rus- 
sian subjects  for  their  losses  by  those  pira- 
cies in  case  reparation  was  not  given  them 
within  a limited  time.  Russia  restored  all 
her  other  conquests,  only  stipulating  for 
certain  advantages  in  favor  of  the  principal- 
ities of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia. 

By  the  Peace  of  Jassy  the  Sublime  Porte 
had  agreed  to  pay  a war-indemnity  of  twelve 
million  piasters  to  Russia;  but  immediately 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  the  Em- 
press Catharine  the  Great  renounced  this 
payment — an  adt  of  generosity  which  ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  the  Ottoman  pleni- 
potentiaries. The  Peace  of  Jassy  gave  new 
energy  to  Russian  commerce  on  the  Black 
Sea;  and  the  Russian  Empress  founded  the 
commercial  city  of  Odessa,  on  that  sea. 

In  the  meantime  Poland  was  trying  to 
free  herself  from  Russian  domination.  The 
Poles  had  flattered  themselves  that  while 
Russia  was  engaged  in  wrar  with  Turkey 
and  Sweden  they  would  be  left  at  liberty  to 
alter  their  constitution  and  thus  give  new 
vigor  to  their  government.  An  extraordi- 
nary Diet,  convened  at  Warsaw  in  1788,  or- 
ganized itself  into  a confederation  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  the  inconveniences  of 
the  Liberum  Veto  and  of  the  unanimity  re- 
quired in  ordinary  Diets. 

The  Empress  of  Russia  sought  to  induce 
this  Polish  Diet  to  join  her  in  an  alliance 
against  Turkey;  but  her  designs  were  frus- 
trated by  King  Frederick  William  II.  of 
Prussia,  who,  as  the  ally  of  England  and 
Turkey,  used  every  effort  to  instigate  the 
Poles  against  Russia.  The  Prussian  king 
encouraged  the  Poles  by  offering  them  his 
alliance  in  their  effort  to  reform  their  gov- 
ernment, which  Russia  had  recently  guar- 


anteed. The  Polish  Diet  appointed  a Com- 
mittee of  Legislation,  which  was  commis- 
sioned to  frame  a constitution  that  would 
give  new  energy  to  Poland.  With  the 
support  of  Prussia,  the  Polish  Diet  dissolved 
the  Perpetual  Council \ which  Russia  had  es- 
tablished at  Warsaw  to  rule  Poland. 

The  adtion  of  the  Polish  Diet  displeased 
the  Empress  Catharine  the  Great,  who  re- 
monstrated against  it  as  a diredt  infradtion 
of  the  treaty  which  she  had  entered  into 
with  Poland  in  1775.  The  Poles,  thus  fore- 
seeing the  trouble  in  which  their  design 
would  involve  them  with  the  Russian  Em- 
press, should  have  considered  how  to  put 
themselves  into  a good  state  of  defense. 
But  instead  of  improving  their  finances  and 
putting  their  army  on  a respedtable  footing, 
the  Polish  Diet  wasted  precious  time  in  dis- 
cussing the  plan  of  the  new  constitution 
which  had  been  submitted  to  it. 

The  assurances  of  protedtion  and  support 
which  Prussia  had  officially  given  to  the 
Poles  rendered  them  too  confident;  and  the 
treaty  of  alliance  which  King  Frederick 
William  II.  of  Prussia  had  pradtically  con- 
cluded with  Poland,  March  29,  1790,  lulled 
the  Poles  into  a profound  security.  King 
Stanislas  Poniatowski  long  hesitated  as  to 
which  party  he  ought  to  sustain,  and  at 
length  he  joined  the  national  party  in  the 
Polish  Diet  which  desired  to  extricate  Po- 
land from  that  state  of  degradation  into 
which  she  had  fallen.  The  new  constitu- 
tion was  adopted  by  acclamation  May  3, 
1791,  and  King  Stanislas  Poniatowski  took 
an  oath  to  observe  and  defend  it. 

This  constitution,  which  was  applauded 
by  all  Europe  except  Russia,  changed  Po- 
land from  an  elective  kingdom  into  an  he- 
reditary monarchy  with  two  legislative  cham- 
bers; and,  however  imperfedt  it  might  ap- 
pear, it  was  in  accordance  with  the  state  of 
civilization  which  Poland  had  attained.  It 
corrected  several  of  the  errors  and  defedts 
of  former  Polish  statutes;  and,  though  it 
was  pradtically  republican,  it  was  free  from 
the  extravagant  ideas  of  republicanism 
which  had  been  brought  into  fashion  by  the 
French  Revolution,  then  in  full  blaze. 
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This  new  Polish  constitution  made  the 
throne  of  Poland  hereditary  in  the  Electo- 
ral House  of  Saxony,  abolished  the  absurd 
Liberum  Veto  and  the  law  of  unanimity 
based  thereon,  and  declared  the  Diet  per- 
manent with  two  legislative  chambers — a 
Senate  and  a Chamber  of  Deputies.  The 
Chamber  of  Deputies  was  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  Polish  people  elected 
for  two  years,  and  was  empowered  to  frame 
and  discuss  laws.  The  Senate,  over  which 
the  king  presided,  was  invested  with  the 
power  of  sanctioning  or  rejecting  the  laws 
proposed  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
The  executive  power  was  vested  in  the 
king  and  a Council  of  Superintendence 
consisting  of  seven  members,  or  responsible 
Ministers. 

This  constitution  conferred  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Polish  towns  the  privilege 
of  electing  their  own  Deputies  and  Judges, 
and  the  way  for  attaining  the  honors  of  no- 
bility was  laid  open  to  the  burgesses.  The 
nobility  were  retained  in  all  the  plenitude 
of  their  rights  and  prerogatives;  and  the 
peasantry,  hitherto  in  a condition  of  ab- 
ject servitude,  were  placed  under  the  imme- 
diate protection  of  the  laws  and  the  govern- 
ment. The  constitution  sanctioned  in  ad- 
vance the  compacts  which  the  landed  pro- 
prietors might  enter  into  with  their  tenantry 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  latter. 

The  efforts  made  by  the  Poles  to  secure 
their  independence  aroused  the  resentment 
of  the  Empress  of  Russia.  As  soon  as 
Catharine  the  Great  had  concluded  the 
Peace  of  Jassy  with  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
she  engaged  a party  of  Polish  nobles  who 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  new  constitution 
to  form  the  Confederation  of  Targowicz  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  the  old  elective 
constitution.  The  Confederation  of  Targo- 
wicz, signed  May  14,  1792,  was  headed  by 
the  Counts  Felix  Potochi,  Rzewuski  and 
Branicki.  This  party  received  the  aid  of 
the  Russian  Empress,  who  immediately  sent 
an  army  into  Poland  to  wage  war  against 
the  supporters  of  the  new  constitution. 

For  the  first  time  the  Poles  thought  of 
adopting  vigorous  measures.  The  Diet  of 


Poland  ordered  an  army  to  take  the  field 
against  the  Confederates  of  Targowicz  and 
their  Russian  allies,  and  decreed  a levy  of 
several  corps  of  light  troops.  The  Diet 
also  ordered  a loan  of  thirty-three  million 
florins  without  the  least  opposition ; but 
the  refusal  of  the  Diet  to  accede  to  a mer- 
cantile scheme  by  which  Dantzic  and  Thom 
were  to  be  relinquished  to  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia had  disaffected  that  monarch  toward 
Poland;  and  when  the  Prussian  ambassador 
at  Warsaw  was  called  upon  to  give  some 
explanation  as  to  the  subsidies  which  King 
Frederick  William  II.  had  promised  to  Po- 
land by  the  treaty  of  alliance  in  1790  he 
gave  an  evasive  answer,  thus  discouraging 
the  whole  patriotic  party  of  Poland.  It 
was  therefore  an  easy  matter  for  the  Em- 
press of  Russia  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
King  of  Prussia  to  another  dismemberment 
of  Poland.  Accordingly  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, who  had  just  been  in  alliance  with  the 
Polish  patriots,  now  sided  with  Russia  in 
the  contest,  on  the  ground  that  the  princi- 
ples of  French  republicanism  were  embodied 
in  the  new  Polish  constitution.  Although 
the  events  in  Poland,  where  the  king  and 
the  nation  were  adting  in  concert,  had  noth- 
ing in  common  with  the  French  Revolution 
except  appearances,  so  great  was  the  dread 
which  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  enter- 
tained for  everything  resembling  that  great 
event  that  King  Frederick  William  II.  of 
Prussia  was  thereby  influenced  to  break  his 
treaty  of  alliance  with  Poland. 

Then  for  the  first  time  the  Poles  fully 
comprehended  the  danger  of  their  situation. 
Their  first  ardor  cooled,  and  the  entire  Po- 
lish Diet  was  thrown  into  a state  of  the  ut- 
most consternation.  Thus  abandoned  to 
her  own  resources  and  convulsed  by  inter- 
nal dissensions,  Poland  then  perceived  her 
utter  inability  to  cope  with  an  enemy  so 
powerful  as  Russia. 

The  campaign  of  1792  resulted  wholly  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  Polish  patriots. 
The  illustrious  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko,  who 
had  nobly  fought  for  freedom  in  America, 
became  the  chief  of  the  patriot  party,  and 
led  the  Polish  army  against  the  Russians, 
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by  whom  he  was  defeated  at  Dubienka, 
July  17 , 1792.  The  victorious  Russians  ad- 
vanced on  Warsaw;  and  King  Stanislas 
Poniatowski  was  so  intimidated  by  a threat- 
ening letter  from  the  Russian  Empress  that 
he  renounced  hostilities  against  Russia  and 
joined  the  Confederation  of  Targowicz  by 
renouncing  the  new  Polish  constitution  and 
the  acts  of  the  revolutionary  Diet  at  War- 
saw. The  Polish  king  was  even  intimidated 
to  subscribe  to  all  the  conditions  which  the 
Empress  Catharine  the  Great  thought 
proper  to  dictate  to  him,  August  25,  1792. 
An  armistice  was  agreed  to,  which  stipu- 
lated for  the  reduction  of  the  Polish  army. 
The  gallant  Polish  patriots,  whose  efforts 
had  been  paralyzed  by  the  cowardice  and  ir- 
resolution of  their  king,  fled  from  their 
country,  burning  with  wrath  against  their 
Russian  oppressors. 

In  consequence  of  the  Convention  of  St. 
Petersburg  between  Russia  and  Prussia, 
January  23,  1793,  a Prussian  army  invaded 
Poland  and  overran  the  country  as  did  the 
Russians.  In  April,  1793.  the  Russian  and 
Prussian  courts  issued  proclamations  declar- 
ing those  portions  of  Poland  occupied  by 
their  respective  troops  annexed  to  their  own 
dominions,  assigning  as  a reason  that  the 
principles  of  the  French  Revolution  were 
fastrgaining  ground  in  Poland  as  evinced  by 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1791. 
The  Polish  Diet  which  assembled  at  Grodno, 
and  which  resolutely,  but  vainly,  opposed 
itself  to  the  new  treaty  of  partition,  was 
surrounded  by  Russian  troops,  who  vio- 
lently carried  off  the  boldest  speakers;  and 
the  Second  Partition  of  Poland , between 
Russia  and  Prussia,  was  successfully  con- 
summated, A.  D.  1793. 

By  this  second  partition  the  eastern  Po- 
lish provinces  of  Volhynia,  Podolia,  Lithu- 
ania, the  Ukraine  and  Little  Poland  were 
absorbed  by  Russia;  while  most  of  Great 
Poland,  including  the  cities  of  Dantzic  and 
Thorn,  along  with  the  town  of  Czensto- 
chowa,  in  Little  Poland,  were  annexed  to 
Prussia;  thus  leaving  to  the  Republic  of 
Poland  scarcely  a third  portion  of  her  former 
territory. 


The  Polish  Diet  at  Grodno  was  compelled 
to  ratify  treaties  with  Russia  and  Prussia 
surrendering  the  provinces  which  the  two 
powers  had  seized.  The  treaty  between 
Poland  and  Russia  was  signed  by  the  Diet 
of  Grodno,  July  13,  1793;  but  that  between 
Poland  and  Prussia  met  with  the  most  de- 
termined opposition,  so  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  use  threats  of  force  before  it  was 
ratified,  OClober,  1793. 

The  stolen  provinces  were  immediately 
occupied  by  Russian  and  Prussian  troops; 
and  General  Iglestrom,  the  Russian  am- 
bassador at  Warsaw,  ruled  with  pride  and 
insolence  in  Poland.  After  the  treaties  of 
partition  Russia  and  Prussia  again  re- 
nounced all  further  claims  against  Poland, 
and  they  agreed  to  guarantee  the  constitu- 
tion that  the  Polish  Diet  should  establish 
with  the  free  consent  of  the  Polish  nation. 

These  treaties  of  partition  were  also  fol- 
lowed by  a treaty  of  alliance  between  Rus- 
sia and  Poland,  October  16,  1793,  the  third 
article  of  which  guaranteed  their  mutual  as- 
istance  in  case  of  attack  by  any  other  power; 
the  direction  of  the  war  being  reserved  to 
Russia,  as  well  as  the  privilege  of  sending  her 
troops  into  Poland  and  establishing  maga- 
zines there  when  she  might  consider  it  nec- 
essary to  do  so;  while  Poland  agreed  to 
enter  into  no  alliance  with  foreign  powers 
and  to  make  no  change  in  her  constitution 
without  the  approbation  of  Russia.  What 
remained  of  the  Republic  of  Poland  was  di- 
vided into  eighteen  Palatinates ; each  of 
which  was  assigned  two  Senators,  a Pala- 
tine, a Castellan,  and  si*  Deputies  in  the 
national  Diet. 

These  different  treaties  and  the  grievances 
of  which  the  Poles  had  just  cause  to  com- 
plain excited  the  public  mind  in  Poland  to 
the  highest  degree,  and  again  aroused  the 
national  spirit.  A secret  association  was 
formed  at  Warsaw,  and  extended  its  various 
branches  all  over  Poland;  and  in  the  spring 
of  1794  this  secret  organization  of  Polish 
patriots  inaugurated  a conspiracy  for  the 
purpose  of  reconquering  the  lost  territories 
and  restoring  the  constitutional  govern- 
ment. This  conspiracy  found  numerous 
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partisans  in  the  Polish  army,  which  was  to 
have  been  disbanded  according  to  the  treat- 
ies with  Russia.  Kosciuszko  and  the  emi- 
grant Poles  returned  to  their  country  and 
placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  pa- 
triot party,  whose  central  point  was  then  at 
Cracow. 

The  Poles  counted  with  confidence  on  the 
aid  of  Austria,  which  had  no  share  in  the 
Second  Partition  of  Poland,  and  flattered 
themselves  that  Turkey  and  Sweden,  the 
old  enemies  of  Russia,  would  not  remain 
idle  spectators  of  the  efforts  which  they 
were  making  to  recover  their  liberty  and 
independence.  Kosciuszko  had  desired  that 
his  countrymen  should  pospone  the  execu- 
tion of  their  plan  in  order  to  gain  more  time 
for  preparation,  especially  as  a suspicion 
was  aroused  among  the  Russians.  He  even 
retired  from  Saxony  into  Italy,  where  he  re- 
mained until  one  of  his  accomplices,  who 
had  been  ordered  to  leave  Poland  on  the 
charge  of  propagating  sedition,  informed 
him  that  his  countrymen  desired  him  to  re- 
turn to  Poland  without  delay,  as  a better 
opportunity  might  not  soon  present  itself. 

Upon  his  reappearance  in  Poland,  Kos- 
ciuszko, as  the  chosen  leader  of  the  pro- 
jected insurrection,  proceeded  at  once  to 
Cracow.  The  signal  for  insurrection  was 
given  by  Madalinski,  the  commander  of  a 
brigade  of  cavalry  under  the  new  govern- 
ment in  Poland,  who  threw  off  the  mask  by 
refusing  to  disband  his  force  when  ordered 
to  do  so,  and  who  suddenly  retired  from  his 
station,  crossed  the  Vistula,  dispersed  some 
Prussian  detachments  which  he  encountered 
in  his  route,  marched  direCtly  to  Cracow, 
and  there  ereCted  the  standard  of  revolt. 

The  inhabitants  of  Cracow  at  once  flew 
to  arms,  drove  the  Russian  troops  from 
their  city,  and  proclaimed  Kosciuszko  as 
their  commander-in-chief,  conferring  upon 
him  the  powers  of  a dictator  during  the 
struggle  for  the  liberation  of  Poland, 
March  24,  1794.  He  took  an  oath  of  fidel- 
ity to  the  nation  and  of  adherence  to  the 
principles  enunciated  in  the  aCt  of  insur- 
rection by  which  wTar  was  declared  against 
the  foreign  invaders  of  their  rights  and  lib- 


erties. He  also  issued  a summons  to  his 
countrymen  calling  upon  them  to  rise  in 
arms  for  the  recovery  of  their  freedom  and 
independence,  for  the  reconquest  of  their 
lost  territories,  and  for  the  establishment  of 
constitutional  government. 

Russian  and  Prussian  troops  were  im- 
mediately sent  to  check  the  progress  of 
the  insurrection.  Kosciuszko’ s victory 
over  a Russian  detachment  at  Raslavice 
inspired  the  Polish  patriots  with  new  cour- 
age. The  flame  of  insurrection  spread  to 
Warsaw,  where  the  tocsin  of  revolt  was 
sounded  on  the  night  of  Maundy-Thursday, 
April  17,  1794,  when  the  insurgents  seized 
the  arsenal  and  distributed  arms  and  ammu- 
nition among  the  populace.  A brisk  can- 
nonade took  place  between  the  populace 
and  the  Russian  garrison,  which  lasted  two 
days,  during  which  twenty-five  hundred 
Russians  were  slain,  while  four  thousand 
five  hundred  were  taken  prisoners,  and  Gen- 
eral Iglestrom  fled  from  the  city  with  about 
three  thousand.  Iglestrom’s  palace  was 
burned  to  the  ground,  and  four  of  the  lead- 
ing Polish  partisans  of  Russia  were  hanged. 
An  insurrection  also  broke  out  at  Wilna 
and  extended  over  all  Lithuania.  Several 
Polish  regiments  in  the  Russian  service 
changed  sides  and  enlisted  under  the  ban- 
ners of  the  insurgents,  and  all  Poland  was 
soon  in  arms. 

Notwithstanding  her  first  success,  it  was 
soon  perceived  that  Poland  lacked  in  the 
essential  resources  for  an  enterprise  of  such 
a magnitude  as  that  in  which  she  had  en- 
gaged. The  bulk  of  the  citizens  were 
neither  sufficiently  numerous  nor  sufficiently 
wealthy  to  serve  as  a center  for  the  revolu- 
tion which  they  had  undertaken,  while  the 
servitude  in  which  the  peasantry  had  al- 
ways been  kept  was  not  at  all  calculated  to 
inspire  them  with  enthusiasm  for  a cause 
in  which  their  masters  only  were  to  gain 
anything. 

The  nobles,  who  should  have  shown  en- 
ergy and  courage,  were  but  little  disposed 
to  give  any  effectual  support  to  the  cause  of 
Polish  liberty.  Every  contribution  seemed 
to  them  an  encroachment  on  their  preroga- 
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tives;  and  they  were  as  much  averse  to  a ] 
levy  en  masse  as  they  were  opposed  to  the 
raising  of  recruits,  as  both  deprived  them 
of  their  tenantry.  They  were  also  afraid 
of  losing  those  rights  and  privileges  which 
they  exclusively  enjoyed.  The  Polish  pa- 
triots were  also  divided  in  opinion;  and 
King  Stanislas  Poniatowski,  although  seem- 
ingly approving  their  action,  inspired  such 
mistrust  by  his  timidity  and  weakness  that 
they  even  accused  him  of  secretly  abetting 
the  Russian  interests. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Kosciuszko 
was  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  organ- 
izing an  army  capable  of  coping  with  that 
of  the  Russians  and  the  Prussians,  who 
were  acting  in  concert  to  defeat  the  meas- 
ures of  the  Polish  patriots. 

After  some  inferior  operations,  an  import- 
ant engagement  occurred  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  Palatinates  of  Siradia  and  Cujavia,  June 
8,  1794,  in  which  Kosciuszko  was  defeated, 
thus  enabling  King  Frederick  William  II. 
of  Prussia  to  take  possession  of  Cracow. 
With  the  support  of  a Russian  detachment, 
the  King  of  Prussia  besieged  Warsaw.  The 
main  force  of  the  Polish  army,  assembled 
under  the  walls  of  Warsaw,  amounted  to 
about  twenty-two  thousand  men;  while  the 
allied  Russians  and  Prussians  numbered 
more  than  fifty  thousand.  After  the  siege 
of  Warsaw  had  lasted  two  months,  a gen- 
eral insurrection  which  had  spread  from 
Prussia’s  recently  acquired  province  of 
Great  Poland  into  West  Prussia  obliged  the 
Prussian  king  to  raise  the  siege  and  to  re- 
tire, in  order  that  he  might  suppress  the  re- 
volt in  his  own  dominions.  He  was  pur- 
sued in  his  retreat  by  the  Poles  under  Kos- 
ciuszko, Dombrowski  and  Joseph  Ponia- 
towski; the  last  of  whom  was  the  Polish 
king’s  nephew. 

The  joy  of  the  Polish  patriots  on  account 
of  the  disastrous  retreat  of  the  Prussians 
was  of  short  duration.  The  Polish  success 
only  increased  the  enemy’s  desire  for  ven- 
geance; while  Austria,  which  had  hitherto 
observed  a stridt  neutrality,  also  sent  an 
army  into  Poland.  This  Austrian  army 
advanced  in  two  columns,  one  marching 


] against  Brzesci  and  the  other  against 
Dowbno.  A Russian  army  under  Field- 
Marshal  Suwarrow  marched  into  Lithuania 
in  pursuit  of  a Polish  detachment  under 
Sirakowski. 

Kosciuszko,  now  seeing  the  great  superi- 
ority of  the  enemy,  made  a final  effort  to 
prevent  a junction  of  the  Russian  armies 
commanded  respectively  by  Field-Marshal 
Suwarrow  and  Baron  de  Fersen.  He  ac- 
cordingly marched  against  Baron  de  Fersen, 
by  whom  he  was  defeated  in  a sanguinary  en- 
gagement near  Macziewice,  Odtober  10, 1794. 
In  this  battle,  which  lasted  from  sunrise 
until  beyond  noon,  six  thousand  of  the 
Polish  army  were  slain  and  the  remainder 
were  taken  prisoners.  Kosciuszko  sought  to 
escape  by  the  swiftness  of  his  steed,  but  was 
overtaken  by  a detachment  of  Cossacks,  one 
of  whom,  not  knowing  who  he  was,  thrust 
a lance  into  his  back.  The  illustrious  Po- 
lish patriot,  thus  wounded-  fell  from  his 
horse,  exclaiming : “The  end  of  Poland!” 
He  was  carried  a prisoner  to  a monastery, 
where  one  of  his  officers  intimated  to  his 
captors  that  he  was  the  Polish  leader, 
whereupon  surgical  aid  was  rendered  to 
him;  and  he  was  soon  afterward  conveyed  a 
captive  to  St.  Petersburg. 

The  Poles  were  terribly  dejedted  by  Kos- 
ciuszko’s  defeat  and  capture ; and  Generals 
Dombrowski  and  Madalinski,  who  com- 
manded the  Polish  forces  in  Polish  Prussia 
and  Great  Poland,  retired  from  those  prov- 
inces and  advanced  with  their  armies  to  the 
relief  of  Warsaw.  Field-Marshal  Suwarrow 
led  the  Russian  army  toward  Poland’s  cap- 
ital, where  he  was  reinforced  by  a large 
Prussian  force  under  Dorfelden  and  Fersen, 
in  conjunction  with  which  he  laid  siege  to 
Warsaw,  November  4,  1794.  The  Russians, 
twenty-two  thousand  in  number,  prepared 
for  an  assault  on  the  intrenchments  of  Praga, 
a suburb  of  the  Polish  capital.  The  Polish 
garrison,  numbering  from  eight  thousand 
to  ten  thousand  men,  made  a heroic  defense; 
but  they  were  unable  to  withstand  the  ardor 
and  impetuosity  of  the  Russians,  who  were 
burning  with  rage  to  avenge  the  blood  of 
their  countrymen  massacred  at  Warsaw. 
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The  Russians  had  eredled  three  batteries 
during  the  night ; and  the  first  two  divisions 
bravely  surmounted  every  obstacle,  though 
harassed  by  a vigorous  fire  in  every  direc- 
tion except  the  rear.  Within  four  hours 
the  besiegers  carried  the  triple  line  of  in- 
trenchments  of  Praga  by  storm  ; after  which 
they  rushed  into  the  town  and  pursued  the 
Polish  troops  through  the  streets,  massa- 
cred many  of  them,  and  drove  about  a thou- 
sand into  the  Vistula.  A regiment  of  Jews 
which  made  an  obstinate  defense  was  at 
length  wholly  exterminated.  Thirteen  thou- 
sand Poles  were  slain  in  the  struggle.  Two 
thousand  were  drowned  in  the  Vistula. 
From  fourteen  thousand  to  fifteen  thousand 
were  taken  prisoners.  The  suburb  of  Praga 
was  pillaged  and  was  razed  to  the  ground. 

The  fall  of  Praga  spread  consternation 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Warsaw,  and 
made  them  willing  to  surrender.  Field- 
Marshal  Suwarrow  made  his  triumphant 
entry  into  Poland’s  capital  and  received  the 
keys  of  the  city,  November  9,  1794.  The 
Polish  troops  laid  down  their  arms.  All 
resistance  was  at  an  end,  and  poor  Poland 
lay  prostrate  and  bleeding  at  the  feet  of  her 
merciless  conquerors.  Most  of  the  leaders 
of  the  patriot  party  were  arrested  by  the 
conquering  Russians,  and  King  Stanislas 
Poniatowski  fled  to  Grodno. 

A partition  of  what  remained  of  the  Re- 
public of  Poland,  between  Russia,  Prussia 
and  Austria,  took  place  in  1795.  The  three 
allied  powers  only  came  to  an  agreement 
respecting  the  final  dismemberment  of  the 
unhappy  kingdom  after  almost  ten  months 
of  negotiation. 

Prussia  had  signified  her  intention  of  re- 
taining Cracow  and  the  neighboring  terri- 
tory which  had  just  been  taken  possession 
of  by  her  troops ; but  Austria,  which  also 
desired  to  appropriate  that  part  of  Poland, 
took  advantage  of  the  dissatisfaction  which 
Prussia’s  conduct  during  the  campaign  of 
1794  and  her  retreat  from  the  ensuing  coali- 
tion had  aroused  in  the  Empress  Catharine 
the  Great,  and  entered  into  a separate  ne- 
gotiation with  the  Czarina. 

Russia  and  Austria  arranged  secretly  j 


with  each  other  concerning  the  shares  of  the 
Polish  territory  which  each  should  have. 
These  two  powers  signed  a convention  at 
St.  Petersburg,  January  3,  1795,  inviting 
Prussia  to  accede  to  the  stipulations  which 
they  had  agreed  upon  between  them,  and 
offering  to  acquiesce  in  the  annexation  of 
the  remainder  of  ill-fated  Poland  to  the 
Prussian  monarchy  and  to  guarantee  such 
acquisition. 

By  a special  convention  between  Prus- 
sia and  Austria,  signed  at  St.  Petersburg, 
Ocftober  24,  1795,  Prussia  relinquished  the 
city  of  Cracow  and  its  immediate  vicinity  to 
Austria,  which  in  turn  abandoned  to  Prussia 
a part  of  the  Polish  territory  which  her 
secret  convention  with  Russia,  signed  at 
St.  Petersburg,  January  3,  1795,  had  secured 
to  her.  Prussia  and  Austria  now  agreed 
that  the  limits  of  the  Palatinate  of  Cracow 
should  be  regulated  between  them  under 
the  mediation  of  Russia. 

As  the  three  allied  powers  had  now  come 
to  an  agreement  respecting  the  division  of 
what  remained  of  Poland  among  themselves, 
King  Stanislas  Poniatowski  was  obliged  to 
abdicate  the  crown  of  Poland,  which  he 
formally  did  at  Grodno,  November  25,  1795. 
He  took  up  his  residence  at  St.  Petersburg, 
where  he  was  supported  by  an  annual  pen- 
sion of  two  hundred  thousand  ducats  from 
the  three  allied  powers  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1798 — an  object  of  de- 
served contempt. 

By  the  Third  Partition  of  Poland , as 
agreed  upon  by  the  various  treaties  between 
the  three  allied  powers,  Austria  obtained 
the  southern  provinces  of  the  prostrate 
kingdom  with  Cracow ; Prussia  took  the 
Polish  territory  west  of  the  Vistula  with 
Warsaw ; and  Russia  seized  the  remainder 
of  the  ill-fated  kingdom. 

The  Empress  Catharine  the  Great  did 
not  long  survive  this  great  political  crime. 
She  died  November  7,  1796,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded on  the  throne  of  Russia  by  her  son, 
the  eccentric  Paul,  who  released  Kosciusz- 
ko.  That  illustrious  patriot  died  in  Swit- 
zerland in  October,  1817,  and  his  remains 
were  conveyed  to  Cracow. 
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Boyar— Czar— Boyar  (17ih  Century). 


Polish  Lancer  and  Armored  Cavalryman 
(Battle  of  Warsaw,  i654) 


John  Sobieski  (1683). 


▲ Boyar  Lady— Boyars  <17th  and  18th  Century). 


POLAND  AND  RUSSIA  IN  THE  17TH  AND  i8th  CENTURY. 
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